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their  rif^'ht  to  lie  resiiided  as  the  exchisive  expound- 
ers of  divine  revelation,  tlie  Rnanlians  of  tradition, 
and  the  dispensers  of  all  liif;lier  lilessin;^s.  Out  of 
tlie  cliurch  it  was  maintained  there  is  no  salvation, 
and  apart  from  the  priesthood,  no  chnrcli.  Thought- 
ful men  felt  that  such  views  were  whcilly  opposed  to 
the  true  idea  of  the  church  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bible.  And  not  only  did  her  doctrines  proclaim  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  a  heretical  church,  but  her 
practices  also.  'I'he  rellectivo  mind  of  Germany,  as 
representc<l  by  Luther,  was  not  long  in  discerning  this, 
and  proclaiming  it  as  with  a  voice  of  tliunder  in  the 
ears  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  intrepid 
Gcrni.an  monk  raised  the  standard  of  Reformation, 
and  nations  (locked  aroinid  it.  Like  Dagoii  before 
the  ark  of  God,  the  Komish  church  fell  before  the 
ISible  in  the  hands  of  Luther.  Long  had  been  the 
conllict  between  the  Popes  and  the  lOmperors  of 
Germany  for  preponderance  of  power  and  authority 
over  tlie  peo])lc,  but  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  an 
obscure  monk— such  is  the  invincible  force  of  truth 
— elVected  a  complete  triumph  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  over  Rome  and  Romanism. 

From  the  date  of  the  Rel'onnation,  Germany  has 
continued  to  be,  to  a  largo  extent,  a  Protestant 
country.  liver  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1G4S,  which  terminated  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
secured  full  liberty  of  worship  and  equality  of  rights 
to  the  two  contending  parties,  Germany  has  been 
almost  equally  divided  between  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Evangelical  Protestantism.  The  former,  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Schatl',  is  numerically  stronger,  being 
calculated  to  amount  to  2L092,000  ;  but  the  latter, 
though  numbering  only  10,415,000,  makes  up  the 
deticiency  by  a  decided  intellectual  superiority.  On 
the  whole,  the  south  of  Germany  is  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic,  the  north  predominantly  Protes- 
tant. "  In  Austria,"  continues  Dr.  SchatV,  "  about 
five-sevenths,  in  Bavaria  about  two-thirds,  of  the 
population  profess  the  papal  creed.  Prussia  num- 
bers ten  millions  of  Protestants  and  six  millions  of 
Catholics,  while  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Saxon 
principalities  and  Mecklenburg,  are  almost  entirely 
Ijiithcran.  In  Hanover,  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse 
Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Oldenberg, 
and  the  four  Fret  Cities,  the  Protestant  Confession 
has  likewise  the  preponderance.  But  there  is  hardly 
a  single  state  in  Germany  where  the  two  churches 
are  not  mixed,  the  Catholics  being  subject  to  a 
Protestant,  or  tlie  Protestants  to  a  Catholic  monarch. 
In  Saxony  we  have  the  singular  anomaly  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  prince  rules  over  an  almost  entu-ely 
Lutheran  population."  The  Protestant  church  in 
Germany  is  divided  and  cut  up  into  a  great  number 
of  separate  sections.  Each  little  government,  or 
duchy,  or  pi-iiicipality,  has  its  own  church  with  its 
separate  polity,  worship,  and  administration  quite 
independent  of  all  the  others.  Territorially  con- 
sidered, there  are  no  less  than  thirty  eight  Protes- 
tant clim-ches  within  the  limits  of  the  (lerman  con- 


federation. Theologically  viewed,  however,  tliere 
are  only  three  branches  of  the  Protestant  cliurcli  aa 
connected  with  the  state,  the  Lutheran,  the  Rrformed^ 
and  the  Ijvawjdkal  Uiiiled  Church.  Each  of  these 
we  pro|iose  to  consider  in  separate  articles. 

GFRMAM  LUTHEKA.N  CHURCH.  The  Lu- 
theran and  the  Reformitd  churches  are  the  two 
great  branches  of  Evangelical  Protestantism.  They 
are  as  old  as  the  Reformation  itself.  They  agree  in 
all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  they 
reiiresent  two  distinct  ecclesiastiwil  individualities. 
The  Lutheran  church  is  not  onlj-  named  from  Lutlier, 
but  pervaded  by  his  genius  and  influence,  and  even 
the  Reformed  church  in  Germany  is  not  altogether 
unafl'ected  by  Lutheran  or  rather  moderate  Me- 
lancthonian  inlluences.  The  origin  of  the  Lutheran 
chm-ch  is  properly  to  be  dated  from  A.D.  1520,  when 
Leo  X.  expelled  Luther  and  his  adherents  from  the 
Romish  church.  It  acquired  form  and  consistency 
when  the  ]niblic  confession  of  its  faith  was  laid  be- 
fore the  diet  at  Augsburg.  See  Augsbukg  Con- 
incssiON.  But  the  consolidation  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Germany  took  place  in  A.D.  15.02,  when 
Maurice,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  formed  the  religious 
pacification  with  Charles  V.  at  Passau. 

The  Lutheran  church  in  Germany,  after  the  ei- 
amjilo  of  its  illustrious  lounder,  asserts  the  great 
Protestant  principle  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  only  and  a  perfectly  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  obedience.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
most  of  the  Lutheran  symbols  are  silent  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  supreme  and  exclusive  authority 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  principle  which  is  asserted 
as  a  fundamental  one  in  the  symbols  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  The  Lutherans  accordingly  retained 
those  parts  of  the  ancient  systeni  whicli  were  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God;  while  the 
Reformed  held  that  those  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
were  alone  to  be  retained  which  the  word  of  God 
sanctioned  and  commanded,  and  that  all  others  were 
to  be  unsiiaringly  rejected.  The  symbolical  books 
of  the  Lutherau  church  are  the  Avr)slurg  Confu-'sion, 
with  the  Apology  ;  the  Articles  of  Snmlcald  and  the 
catechisms  of  Luther,  the  larger  and  shorter.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  Formula  of  Concord,  ndiich 
is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  strict  old  Lutherans. 

The  grand  vital  truth  which  Luther  proclaimed  as 
against  the  Romanists  was  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  wliich  the  gi-e.it  Reformer  was 
wont  to  tenn  "  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling 
church."  This  was  the  shibboleth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  holding  forth  of  this  central  doctrine  o( 
Christianity  proved  the  overthrow  of  the  P.apal  sys- 
tem. It  struck  at  the  very  root  of  Romish  theology. 
But  in  some  [loints  Luther  still  helil  firmly  by  the 
ancient  faith.  Thus  it  hajipencd  in  the  ease  of  the 
Lutheran  dogma  of  the  real  iiresence  in  and  with  and 
under  the  material  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  a 
dogma  which,  while  it  receives  the  n.ime  of  Coiixiih- 
atnntiation,  may  be  said  to  dither  little,  if  at  all,  t'roiii 
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Romish  Tramubstantiation,  and  is  liable  indeed  to 
tlie  same  objections,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  belief  of 
the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Clirist,  and  the  actual 
material  partaking  of  it  by  the  unworthy  as  well  as 
the  worthy  communicants. 

So  intent  was  the  great  German  Reformer  on  a 
revival  of  scriptural  theology,  which  Rome  had  long 
obscured  and  perverted,  that  he  directed  little,  per- 
haps too  little,  attention  to  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  The  consequence  was  that 
freedom  from  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
was  only  exchanged  for  subjection  to  the  authority, 
even  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  of  temporal  princes. 
Hence  the  Lutheran  churclies  generally,  and  it  is  in 
an  emphatic  sense  true  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
Germany  down  to  the  presentday,havebecome inter- 
woven with  the  state,  so  that  spiritual  independence 
h.i!  always,  in  that  country,  been  a  thing  unknown. 
The  congregations  have  not  even  the  right  of  electing 
their  pastors.  "  They  are  exclusively  ruled  by  their 
ministers  as  these  are  ruled  by  their  provincial  con- 
eistories  always  pi'esided  over  by  a  layman,  the  pro- 
vincial consistories  by  a  central  consistory  or  Ober- 
kii-difnrath,  and  this  again  by  the  minister  of  wor- 
ship and  public  instruction,  who  is  the  immediate 
executive  organ  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  crown." 

In  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  Lutheran 
church,  wliile  it  has  removed  the  grosser  elements  of 
the  Romish  ritual,  sucli  as  the  mass,  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  relics,  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  language 
instead  of  the  vernacular  in  conducting  divine  ser- 
vice, adheres  much  more  closely  to  the  stated 
liturgical  and  sacramental  system  of  Romanism  than 
the  RefoiTned  church,  which  has  adopted  the  utmost 
Bimplicity  of  worship.  But  in  the  Lutheran  church 
of  Germany  down  to  the  time  of  its  union  with 
the  Reformed  church  in  1817,  tliere  was  a  wai-m 
spiritual  life  which  beat  with  a  steady  pulsation  in 
the  hearts  of  both  clergy  and  people,  sliowing  it  to  be 
a  living  section  of  the  living  church  of  Christ.  A 
party  of  strict  Lutherans  refused  to  join  tlie  Union. 
Tliis  party  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  SchalT:  "They 
take  no  part  in  the  Evangelical  Church  Diet,  and 
etill  less  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  In  this,  they 
are  more  consistent  than  the  Hengstenberg-Stahl 
p.arty,  who  still  remain  in  the  Union.  As  the 
Tuseyites  confine  the  true  church  to  the  Episcopal 
organizations,  and  what  they  call  the  Apostolical 
Succession,  so  these  high  church  Lutherans  would 
fain  confine  it  to  a  certain  system  of  doctrine  as  em- 
bodied in  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  Lu- 
ther's Catechisnis,  and  the  Form  of  Concord.  To 
this,  every  other  department  of  church-life  is  made 
pubordinate,  as  if  religion  were  identical  with  ortho- 
dcpiy  or  correct  belief,  whilst  it  is  in  reality  life  aiul 
power,  adeL-ting  the  heart  and  will  even  more  than 
Jlie  head  and  intellect. 

"  It  ia  especially  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  the  euclia- 
ridt,  commonly   called  consubslantiation,   (although 


they  disown  the  term,)  i.  e.,  the  view  that  Christ'a 
body  and  blood  are  really  present  in,  wii/t  and  under 
the  visible  elements,  which  they  make  the  touch- 
stone of  true  orthodoxy.  They  conscientiously  re- 
fuse to  commune  with  those  who  hold  to  a  merely 
symbolical,  or  dynamic,  or  spiritual  real  presence, 
and  who  confine  the  reception  of  the  res  sacramenti 
to  the  believing  communicants.  Some  cf  them,  I  am 
certain,  would  at  any  time  rather  conunune  with  Ro- 
man Catholics  than  with  Zwinglians  or  Calvinists. 

"  The  late  excellent  Claus  Harms,  a  thoroughly 
original  and  truly  pious  Lutheran  minister,  winds  up 
his  ninety-five  theses,  which  did  a  very  good  work  in 
1817,  with  the  proposition  : — '  Tlie  CathoHc  Church 
is  a  glorious  church,  for  it  is  built  upon  the  Sacra- 
ment ;  the  Reformed  Church  is  a  glorious  cliurch,  for 
it  is  built  upon  the  AVord ;  but  more  glorious  than 
either,  is  the  Lutheran  Cliurch,  for  it  is  built  both 
upon  the  Word  and  the  Sacrament,  inseparably 
united.'  But  m,any  of  the  modem  champions  of 
Lutlieranism  would  deny  even  this  virtue  to  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  charge  it  with  rationalism,  false 
subjectivism  and  spiritualism.  Their  excuse  is  that 
their  views  of  the  world  are  confined  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  Gennany.  AVere  they  properly  acquainted 
witli  France,  Holland,  England,  Scotland  and  the 
United  States,  they  would  probably  form  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  sec- 
tions of  Protestant  Christendom.  But  much  as  they 
difhke  the  Refonned  Church,  they  hate  still  more 
heartily  the  Union,  which  they  regard  as  the  work 
of  religious  indifterentism  and  even  downright  trea- 
son to  Lutheranism,  tending  to  poison  and  to  de- 
stroy it. 

"The  most  learned  and  worthy  champions  of  this 
Lutheran  theology  are  Ilarless,  of  Munich  ;  Lohe,  of 
Anspach  ;  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  Eriangen, 
(except  Herzog,)  especially  Thomasius,  and  Delitzsch ; 
Kalinis,  of  Leipzic ;  Kliefoth,  and  Philippi,  of 
Mecklenburg ;  Vilmar,  of  Marburg  (who  was  origi- 
nally Reformed) ;  Petri,  of  Hanover ;  Rudelbach,  a 
Dane,  and  Guericke,  of  Halle. 

"Their  principal  theological  organs  are  the  '  Zeit- 
i:dmfl  fur  Prokstantismus  und  Kirche,'  founded  by 
Ilarless,  and  now  issued  monthly  by  the  theological 
faculty  of  Eriangen  ;  the  '  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesammU 
,Lul/ierisc!ie  T/ieoloffie  und  Kirche,'  a  quarterly  review 
luider  the  editorial  supervision  of  Rudelbach  and 
Guericke;  and  the  '  Kirchlidie  Zeitschrift,^  of  Klie- 
foth and  Mejer  in  Mecklenberg. 

"  As  mucli  as  these  admirers  of  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord unite  in  the  opposition  to  the  Union  and  the 
Reformed  Confession,  they  are  by  no  means  agreed 
among  themselves.  Some  years  ago  a  heated  con- 
troversy broke  out  in  their  ranks  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  ministerial  ofiice,  which  was  carried  on 
also  by  two  old  Lutlieran  Synods  in  the  United 
States,  (the  Synod  of  Missiuiri,  and  the  Synod  of 
liurt'alo,)  with  disgraceful  violence  and  pa.-sicm.  More 
recently,  Philippi,  of  Rostock,  attacked  llorinann,  of 
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Erlangen,  and  charges  liim  with  denying  tlic  true 
Lutlieran  doctrine  of  juatilication  and  of  tlie  atoiie- 
miint.  The  Lutheran  conl'uiTiice  wliicli  assembled 
at  Dresden,  in  tlic  snnnner  of  \H!><'),  resolved  to  rein- 
troduce iirivate  confession  and  absolution,  and  the 
Consistory  of  Munieli  issued  an  order  to  the  ehurehes 
of  Bavaria  to  that  elTeet.  liut  it  was  answered  In'  a 
nundjer  of  protests  from  Nureuiherg,  and  other 
strongholds  of  Lutlieranisni,  which  goes  to  show, 
that  this  hierarchical  movement  meets  with  no  re- 
sponse from  the  heart  of  the  jieople.  In  Mecklen- 
burg, where  this  party  is  especially  zealous,  the 
cliurches,  I  am  told,  are  nearly  empty,  and  the  sta- 
tistics of  illegitimate  births  are  so  awfully  humiliat- 
ing, that  it  would  be  far  more  important  to  revive 
general  Christianity  and  good  morals,  than  to  de- 
nounce the  Union,  and  to  persecute  Baptists  and 
Methodists." 

GEUMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH.  The 
founder  of  this  church  was  Ulrich  Zwingli,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  born  in  what  is  now  called  the  canton 
of  St.  Gall,  on  the  1st  of  January  1484.  Educated 
for  the  church,  he  early  displayed  talents  of  no  com- 
mon order,  and  when  liis  stuilies  were  completed,  he 
was  chosen  jiastor  of  Claris,  the  chief  town  of  the 
canton  of  that  name.  There  he  remained  ten  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  theology,  not  only 
in  the  works  of  Romish  divines,  but  in  the  writings 
of  Wicklille,  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
The  result  was,  that  his  mind  became  indjued  with 
tliose  principles  and  views  which  ipialilied  him  to 
take  an  active  [lart  in  the  work  of  the  Rcfcn'mation. 
Even  while  still  cciimected  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  preached  evangelical  doctrine,  and  sought  a  re- 
form of  the  errors,  immoralities,  and  superstitions 
which  had  overspread  the  church.  His  labours  in 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  were 
contemporaneous  with,  if  not  actually  prior  to,  those 
of  Luther  in  Germany.  The  opinion  which  Zwingli 
lield  of  the  German  Reformer  will  be  best  stated  in 
nis  own  words  :  '•  Luther,"  says  he,  "  is  a  very  brave 
soldier  of  Christ,  who  examines  the  Scriptures  with  a 
diligence  which  no  person  else  has  used  for  tlie  last 
thousand  years.  I  do  not  care  if  the  papists  call  me 
a  heretic  as  they  do  Luther :  I  say  this,  there  has 
not  existed  any  person  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Romish  pontificate,  who  has  been  so  constant 
and  immoveable  as  Luther  in  his  attacks  on  the 
Pope.  But  to  whom  are  we  to  look  as  the  cause  of 
all  this  new  light  and  new  doctrine?  To  God,  or  to 
•juther?  Ask  Luther  himself:  I  know  he  will  an- 
swer that  the  work  is  of  God.  Luther's  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  are  so  well  founded,  that  no  crea- 
ture can  confute  them ;  yet  1  do  nut  take  it  well  to 
be  called  by  the  papists  a  Lutheran,  because  1  learned 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  from  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
from  Luther.  If  Luther  preaches  Christ,  so  do  I: 
and  though — thanks  to  God — innumerable  people, 
Dy  liis  ministry,  and  more  than  by  mine,  are   led  to 


Christ,  yet  1  do  not  choose  to  bear  the  name  of  any 
other  than  of  Christ,  who  is  my  only  captain,  as  I 
am  his  soldier.  He  will  assign  to  me  both  my  duties 
and  my  reward,  according  to  his  good  ]jleasurc.  I 
tru.st  every  one  must  now  see  why  I  do  not  clioo.se 
to  be  called  a  Lutheran;  though  nevertheless,  in 
fact,  no  man  living  esteems  Luther  so  nnicli  as  1  do. 
However,  I  have  not  on  any  occasion  written  a  single 
line  to  him,  nor  he  to  me,  directly  or  indirectly.  And 
why  have  I  thus  abstained  from  all  communication 
with  him  ?  C<'rtainly  not  from  fear,  but  to  prove 
how  altogether  consistent  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
can  teach  two  persons,  living  asunder  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, to  write  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  to  in 
struct  the  people  in  them,  in  a  manner  .so  perfectly 
harmonious  with  each  other." 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Reforniii 
tion,  a  diflereiice  in  point  of  doctrine  began  to  ap- 
pear between  ZwingU  and  Luther.  This  ditVerence 
related  to  the  presence  of  (Christ  in  the  Lord's  .Sup- 
per, Luther  alleging  a  material  presence  in  and  with 
the  elements,  while  Zwingli  taught  that  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  his  blood,  was  symbo- 
lically to  express  our  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Zwingli  in  1527  wrote  an  explanation  of 
his  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  addressed  it  to 
the  German  Reformer.  To  this  Luther  replied,  in 
an  elaborate  treatise,  entitling  it,  '  Defence  of  the 
AVords  of  Jesus  Christ  against  the  Fanatical  Sacra 
mentarians.'  The  controversy  continued  till  1,529, 
when  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  contending 
parties.  These  efforts  were  chiefly  promoted  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  eagerly  pressed  a  confer- 
ence between  the  contending  parties  at  Marburg. 
This  was  at  length  agreed  to,  and  a  public  discussion 
took  place  between  Luther  and  Melancthon  on  the 
one  side,  and  Zwingli  and  CEcolamp.-idius  on  the 
other.  The  debate,  however,  led  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion,  but  while  both  p.arties  agreed  to  ditTer 
amicably  on  this  one  point,  the  Swiss  and  German 
divines  drew  up  fourteen  articles  containing  the  es- 
sential doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  they  signed 
by  common  consent. 

The  one  grand  point  of  difl'erence  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  continued  to  be  main- 
tained with  undiminished  Hrnmess  on  both  sides,  and 
while  the  former  presented  their  system  of  opinions 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  the  latter  gave  in  tlu-ir 
confession  of  faitli,  which  agreed  in  every  thing  with 
the  other  except  in  the  contested  article  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  presence.  Zwingli  himself 
also  sent  to  the  diet  a  particular  confession  of  failh, 
containing  twelve  articles  relating  to  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

"This  great  man,"  says  Mosheim,  "was  for  re- 
moving out  of  the  churches,  and  abolishing  in  the  cere- 
monies and  appendages  of  public  worship,  many  things 
which  Luther  was  disposed  to  treat  with  toleratioD 
and  indulgence,  such  as  images,  altar.s,  wax-tapers,  the 
form  of  exorcism,  and  private  confession.     He  ;;iuiei' 
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at  nothing  so  much  as  establishing  in  his  country  a 
method  and  form  of  divine  worship,  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  and  as  far  remote  as  could  be  from 
eveiy  thing  that  might  have  the  smallest  tendency  to 
nourish  a  spirit  of  superstition.  Nor  were  these  tlie 
only  circumstances  in  which  he  differed  from  the 
Saxon  Reformer;  for  his  sentiments  conceniing  sev- 
eral points  of  theology,  and  more  especially  his  opi- 
nions relating  to  tlie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
varied  widely  from  those  of  Luther.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  these  sentiments  and  opinions  were  adopted 
in  Switzerland,  by  those  who  liad  joined  themselves 
to  Zuinghus  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  were  by  tliem  transmitted  to  all  tlie  Helve- 
tic churches  that  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  From 
Switzerland  tliese  opinions  were  propagated  among 
the  neighbouring  nations,  by  tlie  ministerial  labours 
and  the  theological  writings  of  the  friends  and  disci- 
ples of  Zuinglius  ;  and  thus  the  primitive  Reformed 
church  that  was  founded  by  this  eminent  ecclesias- 
tic, and  whose  extent  at  first  was  not  very  consider- 
able, gathered  strength  by  degrees,  and  made  daily 
now  acquisitions." 

Tlio  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Refoiiued  cluirch  in  Germany  was  declared  by 
Zwingli,  while  he  was  yet  pastor  of  Glaris, — that  the 
liible  is  above  all  human  authority,  and  to  it  alone  in 
all  religious  matters  must  appeal  be  made.  Acting 
on  this  principle,  he  swept  away  from  the  church's 
ritual,  as  well  as  from  her  creed,  all  that  was  not 
autliorized  by  the  word  of  God  either  by  a  warrant 
expressed  or  implied.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  also 
laid  down  as  in  his  view  an  essential  principle  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  influence  of  the  school  of  Calvin  was  felt  by 
the  German  .as  well  as  by  the  other  Reformed 
churches.  The  spirit  which  issued  from  Geneva 
speedily  diffused  itself  far  and  wide  among  the 
churches  of  tii3  Refcu'matioii,  so  that  those  of  them 
more  especially  which  took  the  name  of  Reformed 
in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  became  rather  Calvin- 
ian  than  Zwinglian,  in  doctrine  at  least,  though  not 
perliaps  in  cliurch  polity.  The  points  on  which 
(Calvin  cliiefly  differed  from  Zwingli  related  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  government  of  the  church. 
In  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Calvin  maintained 
that  Christ  was  really  present  in  the  Supper,  not 
materially,  however,  but  spiritually ;  while  Zwingli 
denied  the  presence  of  Christ  in  cither  sense,  and 
maintained  that  the  elements  were  only  symbols  of 
that  faith  by  which  we  receive  pardon  and  eternal 
life.  On  the  question  cf  church  government  Calvin 
and  Zwingli  differed  as  widely  as  on  the  subject  of 
the  Supper.  Zwingli  maintained  the  principle  that 
in  a  Christian  state  the  cluirch  is  subject  to  the  civil 
inagistr.ite  in  all  her  anangenients.  Calvin,  on  the 
contrary,  claimed  for  the  church  an  autonomy  or 
[•.owc.r  of  self-government,  subject  only  to  Christ  her 
head,  while  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  he  hold  to 


be  limited  to  the  protection  and  support  of  the  church 
in  the  exercise  of  the  great  mission  which  her  Divine 
head  has  assigned  her. 

But  while  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  by  their  combined 
influence,  went  far  to  give  origin  to  the  Reformed 
church,  it  was  indebted  also  to  several  others  among 
the  Reformers  for  its  establishment  and  constitution 
Of  tliese  may  be  mentioned  CEcolampadius,  Bidlinger, 
Farel,  Rcza,  Ursinus,  Olevianus,  Cranmer,  and  Knox. 
It  took  its  rise  in  German  Switzerland,  and  found  a 
home  afterwards  in  the  Palatinate,  on  the  Lower 
ithiiie,  in  Friesland,  Hesse,  Brandenburg,  and  Prus- 
sia. In  Germany  it  has  always  been  modified  by 
Lutheran  or  rather  by  Melaiicthonian  influences. 
The  Reformed  cluirch,  in  her  doctrine  as  well  as  her 
practice,  draws  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between 
scripture  and  tradition,  discarding  all  that  is  not 
warranted  by  scripture.  She  separates  also  in  the 
clearest  manner  between  the  sacramental  sign  and 
the  sacramental  grace,  never  confounding  the  two, 
nor  attempting  to  allege  that  they  are  necessarily 
and  inseparably  connected  together.  The  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  is  a  recog- 
nized principle  in  the  Reformed  church,  and  hence, 
in  the  organization  and  outward  frame-work  of  the 
cluirch  lay-elders  and  deacons,  along  with  a  strict 
discipline,  have  been  introduced,  thus  creating  aeon 
gregational  and  ."iynodical  self-government.  "  Ro- 
manism," says  Dr.  Schafl^,  "  may  be  called  the 
cluirch  of  priests;  Lutheranism,  the  church  of 
ministers  and  theologians  ;  Calvinism,  the  church  of 
congregations  and  a  free  people."  The  Reformed 
church  is  more  simple  and  primitive  in  its  mode  of 
worship  than  the  Lutheran,  and  exhibits  a  practical 
energy  and  activity,  liberality  and  zeal,  which  show 
it  to  be  animated  by  a  living  power  which  fits  it  for 
accomphsliing  a  great  work  in  evangelizing  tlie  na- 
tions. "  The  Reformed  divines  in  Germany,"  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Schaff,  "  are  not  strict  Calvinists, 
especially  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  predestination ; 
but  stand  in  close  aflinity  with  the  moderate  or 
Melaiicthonian  school  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Hence 
they  fell  licartily  in  with  the  Union-movement, 
which  originated  with  a  Reformed  prince,  and  are 
mostly  identified  with  what  we  have  called  the 
Centre  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  So  Ebrard,  for 
several  years  Reformed  Professor  in  Zurich,  and  in 
Erlangen — now  President  of  the  Consistory  in  the 
United  church  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate;  Ilerzog, 
his  successor  in  the  Reformed  Professorship  at  Er- 
langen, a  native  of  Basel  and  formerly  member  ot 
the  United  Faculty  of  Halle;  Sack,  of  Magdeburg; 
Ilundeshagcn  and  Schenkel,  who  were  called  from 
Swiss  Universities — the  one  from  Berne,  the  other 
from  Basel — to  Heidelberg  in  Baden,  where  the  two 
denominations  are  likewise  united;  Hagcnbach,  the 
excellent  Professor  of  church  history  in  Basel,  and 
editor  of  the  R'formcd  Church  Ga^dte  for  German 
Switzerland,  but  not  differing  in  his  theological 
position  from  the  former;  I  ni'ge,  formerly  of  /.iirich, 
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now  labouring  in  Uonn.  These  arc  the  most  di«- 
t!n,i;iii.sliecl  Rcfdnncil  divines,  who  may  jiiHt  a»  woll 
be  eiuirncnitcd  imik'r  tlie  lirst  subdivision  of  oui'  lirst 
class. 

"  Sohweizer,  of  Zib'ic.li,  cjii  the  otlioi'  side,  llie  alilu 
but  unsound  historiim  of  the  tlu;oloL;y  of  the  Ue- 
fonncd  chui-ch,  synipathizc'S  most  with  tlio  left  or 
anti-sytnlioliual  wini;  (jf  iho  scliool  of  Scldeierniacher, 
and  contributes  to  the  ProtcsUinl  Church  Gazette,  of 
Krause. 

"  The  recent  revival  of  Confessional  Lutlieranisni, 
and  its  attacks  upon  the  Ueformed  ehurch,  have 
roused  the  Reformed  ('onfessionalism,  especially  in 
llosse,  and  called  forth  a  scries  of  controversial 
works  of  Ileppe  in  Marburg,  and  a  denominational 
Reformed  Churcli  Gazette,  published  by  Giibcl,  in 
Erlangen. 

"  For  some  years  past,  an  annual  Reformed  Con- 
ference was  held  in  connection  with  the  sessions  of 
the  Evangelical  Churcli  Diet,  in  whicli  llundeshagen, 
Schenkel,  Ivange,  Sack,  IClirard,  SudholV,  llcjipe, 
Gobel,  Jlerzog,  Krumniachcr,  Mallet,  Ball,  and  other 
distinguished  Reformed  divines  atid  pulpit  orators 
t;»ke  part.  The  last  one  was  hold  at  l^iibeck,  in 
Septendjer  185G,  and  resolved  to  call  a  general  con- 
ference of  German  Reformed  ministers  and  laymen 
at  Bremen,  in  1857.  It  would  be  desirable  to  give 
these  scattered  churches  of  the  Reformed  connnunion 
a  regular  organization  and  compact  unity,  which 
would  increase  their  efiieiency.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  main  forces  of  the  Germiui  Reformed 
church  are  flowing  in  the  channel  of  the  evangelical 
Union.  If  exclusive  Lutheranism  should  succeed  in 
breaking  up  the  Union,  it  would  call  forth,  as  in  the 
/atter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  powerful  re- 
action and  revive  the  spirit  of  Reformed  denoinina- 
tionalism.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  Reformed 
church  would  hold  on  to  the  evangelical  Catholic 
theology  of  Germany,  and  carry  it  forward  in  friend- 
ly co-operation  with  the  moderate  section  of  the 
Lutheran  church." 

GERMAN  UNITED  EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH,  the  name  given  to  the  largest  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Gei'many. 
It  was  formed  in  1817  at  the  instance  of  King 
Frederick  William  III.,  by  a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  churches  under  one  government 
and  worship.  This  union  was  elVected  in  connection 
with  the  third  centennial  celebration  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Attempts  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  in  Germany  connnenced  shortly 
after  their  separation  in  the  sixteentli  century. 
This  was  the  object  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  ihe  famous  conference  held 
at  Marlnu'g  in  1529,  where  the  leaders  of  tlie  Ger- 
man aud  Swiss  Ri'forniations  agreed  upon  fourteen 
fundamental  articles  of  liiith,  while  they  dill'ered  only 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  One  of  the  most  zealous  .among  the  lleforni- 
ers  in  seeking  to  promote  the  union  referred  to,  was 


Martin  IJncer,  who,  after  various  fruitless  efforiB,  bhc- 
ceededat  length  in  15.')0in  prevailing  upon  Lutlierand 
.Melancthon  to  sign  the  Wittenberg  Corcordia,  which 
proved,  liowever,  only  a  temporary  comjiromise.  In 
Bohemia  a  union  was  effected  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  in  1570  by  the  Consensus  of 
Scndomir,  wdiich  also  was  of  short  duration.  Me- 
lancthon, in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  his  heart 
set  upon  a  union  with  the  Reformed,  and,  for  thii 
purpose,  he  even  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  1540,  a  document  which  is 
usually  appended  to  the  Confession  under  the  name 
of  The  Apology.  The  exclusive  Lutheran  party 
gained  the  complete  ascendency  in  Germany  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth centuries.  But  even  during  that  period,  when 
the  prejudices  of  the  Lutheran  party  against  tlie  Re- 
formed were  at  their  height,  men  of  a  conciliatory 
disposition  from  time  to  time  apjieared,  who,  like 
Melancthon,  were  disposed  to  make  large  conces- 
sions in  order  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two  op- 
posing parties.  Such  were  Calixtus,  Leibnitz,  Spe- 
ner,  and  Zinzendorf,  all  of  whom  wished  to  unite  the 
Christian  confessions.  The  Reformed  have  always 
been  more  disposed  to  union  than  the  Lutherans; 
and  this  has  been  more  especially  characteristic  ot 
the  German  Reformed,  who  have  been  all  along  ani- 
mated to  a  ki-ge  extent  by  the  spirit  of  tlie  school  of 
Melancthon. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  differences  among  Christian  churches  were  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  in  Germany,  amid  a  rising  tide 
of  indifferentism  and  intldclily,  wliich  threatened 
for  a  time  to  sweep  away  Christianity  itself;  and 
even  when  the  religious  si>irit  began  to  revive  in  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  minds  of 
Christians  were  almost  wholly  occupied  in  attempting 
to  stem  the  ton-ent  of  intidelity  which,  taking  its  ri.se 
in  France,  had  swept  over  Germany,  and  left  the 
Christian  churches  in  that  country  nothing  but  a 
name.  Frederick,  talsely  sumamed  the  Great,  prided 
himself  on  being  the  patron  and  the  friend  of  French 
infidelity,  and  lendiijg  all  his  influence  to  its  pro- 
pagation among  his  subjects,  he  rendered  Germany 
more  completely  infidel  than  even  infidel  Franca 
itself. 

At  length,  after  a  keen  and  protracted  struggle, 
Christianity  resumed  its  former  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  German  people,  more  especially  after 
they  had  been  emancipated  from  the  French  yoke. 
Such  was  the  time,  selected  by  Frederick  William 
111.  of  Prussia  for  effecting  a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
aud  the  Reformed  churches.  Chevalier  Bunscn,  in 
his  '  Signs  of  flie  Times,'  Eay.s,  that  the  king  matured 
the  idea  on  his  visit  to  England  in  1814,  and  thai  he 
made  the  first  arr.angement  for  a  union  and  a  new 
liturgy  in  i?t.  James's  Palace  in  London.  It  was 
proposed  to  celebrate  in  Germany  the  third  centen- 
nial jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  anticipation 
of  this  festival,  which  was  so  well  titled  to  recall  tlia 
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broad  general  principles  of  Protestantism,  irrespec- 
tive of  tlie  diflerences  among  Protestant  cluirches, 
lie  issued,  on  the  27tli  September  1817,  the  memor- 
able declaration,  tliat  it  was  tlie  royal  wish  to  unite 
the  separate  Lutheran  and  Heforiiied  confessions  in 
his  dominions  into  one  Evangelical  Christian  church, 
and  would  set  an  example  in  his  own  congregation  at 
Potsdam  by  joining  in  a  united  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  the  approaching  festival  of  the 
Refonnation.  The  execution  of  tliis  plan  was  in- 
trusted to  the  provincial  consistories,  synods,  and 
clergy  generally.  The  Synod  of  Berlin,  headed  by 
Schleiermacher  and  nearly  all  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Prussia,  responded  cordially  to  the  royal  decree. 
And  not  in  Prussia  only,  but  in  most  of  tlie  German 
States,  with  few  exceptions,  the  example  of  the  king 
was  followed. 

The  proposal  for  union  started  by  the  king  was 
lirst  adopted  in  Nassau,  each  clergyman  of  the 
United  Cluirch  engaging  to  "  teach  the  Christian 
doctrine,  according  to  the  principles  of  tlie  Evangeli- 
cal Church,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  liimself  after 
honest  inquiry,  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  con- 
victions, draws  it  from  Scripture."  In  the  Palatinate 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria  the  union  was  etVectcd  in  1818, 
with  an  expression  of  respect  for  the  symbolical 
books  used  by  individual  Protestant  churches,  but 
acknowledging  no  other  gi-ound  of  faith  or  rule  of 
doctrine  except  the  Scripture.  In  Baden,  the  Union 
was  recognized  in  1821,  witli  an  acknowledgment  of 
both  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, as  much,  and  in  so  far,  as  the  right  of  free  in- 
quiry was  claimed  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
applied  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  resolu- 
tion ado|)ting  tlie  Union  in  Rhenish  Hessia  was 
passed  in  1822,  with  the  declaration  that  "  tlie  sym- 
bolical books  common  to  the  two  separated  cliurches 
should  in  future  also  be  the  rule  of  teaching,  with 
the  exception  of  the  doctrine  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
contained  therein,  and  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
difiered."  In  Wiirtemberg  also  the  Union  was  ac- 
cepted in  1827.  But  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria 
proper,  and  Mecklenburg,  were  too  exclusively 
Lutheran,  while  Switzerland  was  too  exclusively 
Reformed  to  require  any  such  change  as  the  Union 
contemplated,  and  therefore  matters  continued  as 
before.  The  Protestants  of  Austria  also  still  exist 
in  two  separate  branches,  the  church  of  the  Helve- 
tic Confession,  and  the  church  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. 

Thus  the  pious  wish  of  Frederick  William  III.  to 
combine  the  whole  Protestants  of  Germjuiy  into  one 
Church  organization  has  not  yet  been  fullilled.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  rendered  Germany  the  battle- 
field of  a  theological  war,  which  is  raging  as  keenly 
at  the  present  hour  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  The 
intentions  of  the  king  in  bringing  .about  the  Union 
were  undoubtedly  righteous  and  benevolent.  He 
had  no  wish  to  set  aside  the  Confessions,  as  many 
•Uejjcd.  but   he  seemed  scarcely  to  be  aware  of  the 


importance  of  symbolical  books  in  order  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  purity  and  unity  of  a  church,  and 
more  especially  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,  tliat  mullitudes  would  gladly  accede  to  the  pro- 
posed Union  from  no  other  wish  than  to  get  quit  of 
the  restrictions  of  a  Confession  altogether.  Thus  the 
benevolent  aims  of  the  pious  monarch  might  after 
all  be  frustrated,  and  such  was  unhappily  the  result 
of  the  royal  decree  of  1817.  A  great  mass  both  ot 
the  German  clergy  and  laity  embraced  the  Union 
from  feelings  of  a  pure  indift'erentism  or  vague  lati- 
tudinarianism,  which  hailed  the  removal  of  all  those 
restrit.tions  which  a  creed  or  confession  imposes. 

The  Union  which  the  king  contemplated  was  sim- 
ply a  union  of  government  and  worship.  He  did  not 
advert  to  the  doctrinal  differences  which  existed,  and 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  Union  he  made  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  .symbolical  books,  which  indeed 
had  pone  almost  entirely  out  of  use.  To  carry  out 
the  Union,  it  was  the  design  of  the  monarch  gra 
dually  to  introduce  Presbyterian  and  Synodical  gov- 
vernment,  such  as  belongs  to  the  Refonned  church, 
and  to  have  a  liturgy  published  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, which  should  be  drawn  chiefly  from  Lutlieran 
sources. 

Ill  1821  the  new  Liturgy  was  issued  by  the  king, 
who  commanded  its  reception,  while  the  adoption  oi 
the  Union  was  simply  recommended,  but  not  abso- 
lutely ordered.  Seven  years  before,  a  clerical  com- 
mission had  been  appointed  for  the  preparation 
of  a  book  of  church  service,  but  not  having  satis- 
factorily accomplished  the  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment, the  king  took  the  work  into  his  own  hands, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  court  chaplains 
and  a  pious  layman,  produced  a  Liturgy  which 
was  authoritatively  enjoined  to  be  used  through- 
out his  whole  dominions.  It  was  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  consistories  for  revision  in  1829,  and  is 
reported  to  be  at  this  moment  (1857)  again  under 
revision.  The  introduction  of  this  guide  for  public 
worship  prepared  by  the  sovereign  himself,  met  with 
violent  opposition  fmm  many  both  of  the  friends  and 
foes  of  the  Union.  One  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
wliich  Germany  has  produced  in  modem  times — 
Schleiermacher,  disapi)ro\ed  of  the  step  as  an  unhal- 
lowed and  unlawful  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
king  with  the  internal  afi'aii-s  of  the  church.  The 
magistrates  of  Berlin,  and  also  twelve  clergymen  of 
that  city,  rejected  the  Liturgy.  To  induce  the  dis- 
sentients to  acquiesce,  a  new  edition  was  prepared  ; 
in  the  second  part  of  which  many  of  the  old  prayers 
and  formularies  were  inserted.  This  cliange  decided 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  to  accept  it. 

On  the  25th  of  Juno  iS.SO,  the  third  centenary  of 
the  presenting  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
celebrated.  The  king  embraced  this  oi)portunity  ol 
completing  his  object  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  his  royal 
aulhiirity,  he  eimminnded  tliat,  on  tli.at  day,  the  new 
Liturgy  should  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  But  as 
Some  of  the   Lutheran  clergy,  among  whom  was  Dr 
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Scheibel,  professor  in  Broslau,  refused  to  read  it, 
Mveral  were  suspended  from  tlieir  olTiccs,  to  the 
great  grief  of  tlieir  llocka.  A  f,Teat  iiiiiiiljcr  of  Lu- 
theran clergvineii  were  similarly  treated  the  follow- 
ing year;  and  if  they  ventured  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel and  administer  the  sacraments  in  private  houses, 
to  their  parishioners,  they  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  compelIc<l,  with  their  families,  to  quit  their  re- 
spective parishes.  And  not  oidy  were  pastors  thus 
persecuted,  many  liUthcrau  families  were  also  fined 
or  imprisoned.  In  18.'U  an  edict  was  issued,  by 
autliority  of  tlio  king,  declaring  all  Lutheran  worship 
illegal.  This  roused  the  attention  of  the  public 
more  than  ever  to  the  character  of  the  new  Liturgy  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  about  twenty 
thousand  publicly  renounced  the  New  United  church, 
and  determined  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  the  forms 
of  the  Lutheran  church.  Tliey  frctpiently  presente<i 
petitions  for  toleration,  to  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
but  ill  vain.  The  reply  was  imperative.  They 
must  either  belong  to  the  United  church  or  submit 
to  the  punishment  wliicli  their  obstinacy  had  en- 
tailed upon  them.  This  disgraceful  persecution  has 
been  the  most  violent  in  Silesia  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Poseu,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
Lutherans. 

The  churches  being  in  many  instances  deprived  of 
their  pastors,  the  ordinance  of  baptism  could  no 
longer  be  duly  administered  ;  and  when,  from  a  feel- 
ing of  duty  and  necessity,  the  father  of  a  family  per- 
formed it,  he  was  likewise  sent  to  prison.  The 
Lord's  supper  could  only  be  observed  during  the 
night.  The  meetings  for  prayer,  whicli  were  held 
in  private  houses,  were  broken  up  by  tlie  jiolice. 
At  a  place  in  the  duchy  of  I'osen,  tliey  literally 
pulled  the  people  from  off  their  knees  by  the  hair  of 
their  he.ads.  It  appears  that,  besides  a  number  of 
private  Christians,  eleven  ministers  were  sent  to 
prison ,  some  of  them  two  or  three  times,  for  a 
qu.arter  of  a  year  together;  and  if,  after  regaining 
tlieir  liberty,  they  again  visited  their  people,  they 
were  almost  sure  of  being  sent  back  to  tlieir  dungeons. 

In  this  state  of  circumstances,  the  persecuted 
Lutheran  communities  made  a  representation  to  the 
government ;  but  instead  of  an  answer,  the  police 
and  commissioners  were  sent  to  distrain  their  goods, 
and  carry  off  whatever  they  pleased.  From  one 
poor  man  they  took  away  his  whole  provision  for 
cattle,  and  also  his  cow ;  amounting,  .iltogether,  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  francs !  This  cruel  treat- 
ment was  borne  with  the  utmost  meekness  and 
resignation.  Petitions  and  remonstrances,  couched 
in  the  most  respectful  terms,  were  made  to  the  civil 
authorities ;  but  no  redress  could  be  obtained,  nor 
any  alleviation  of  the  rigorous  measures  adopted 
against  them.  At  length,  in  1835,  the  sutTering 
Lutherans  in  Silesia  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
Prussian  government  would  grant  them  passports  for 
emigr.ition  ;  and  one  of  their  ministers,  muned  An- 
gustus  liavel,  was  sent  to  England,  to  make  arrange- 


ments on  the  subject  witli  the  South  Australian  Com- 
pany. Those  arrangements  were  completed  ;  a  Iarg« 
vessel  was  chartered  by  the  company,  to  take  tliem  out; 
and  Kavel's  flock,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds, 
had  already  embarked  on  the  (>ler,  for  the  purpo.se 
of  joining  this  vessel  at  Hamburg,  liaving  previously 
settled  their  aflairs,  and  disposed  of  their  surplus 
goods,  when  a  government  order  was  received,  com- 
manding them  to  return  to  their  liomcs,  where  they 
were  kept  in  suspense  for  nearly  two  years,  consum- 
ing that  little  property  which  should  have  served 
them  for  capital  in  a  new  country.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  South  Australian  Company  had  obtained 
other  labourers  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  again  incur  the  lieavy  responsibility  ol 
providing  tlie  means  of  emigration  for  these  perse- 
cuted people.  The  Prussian  government  having  at 
length  granted  the  desired  permission,  in  the  year 
18,36,  si.x  hundred  individuals  were  sent  out  to  the 
colony,  through  tlie  |>rincely  aid  of  a  British  mer- 
chant, who  also,  with  true  Chiistian  hospit.ality, 
niaintained  the  distressed  pastor  during  the  two 
years  he  was  kept  waiting  in  this  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837,  a  new  Cabinet 
order  appeared  which  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  unhappy  persecution  against  tho 
Lutheran  chm-ch.  The  ordinance  is  to  the  following 
efiect : — 

1st.  No  nevf  prosecution  shall  be  commenced 
against  the  Lutherans,  without  the  consent  of  the 
ministry  of  spiritual  affairs. 

2d.  The  prosecutions  now  pending  shall  be  closed, 
and  judgment  given,  but  tlie  execution  of  judgment 
sliall  be  suspended  till  the  king  .•-hall  have  conrinned 
the  same. 

3d.  The  Upper  Court  of  Justice  of  Breslau  shall 
no  longer  give  judgment  in  the  present  prosecutions, 
but  the  judgment  already  given  shall  not  be  reversed. 

The  expectations,  however,  which  the  Lutherans 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  this 
government  decree,  were  soon  destined  to  be  dis- 
appointed. The  civil  power  still  continued  to 
trample  on  the  rights  and  Uberties  of  the  people, 
until  the  accession  of  the  present  king  in  1840,  who 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he  put  an  end 
to  the  persecutions  which  had  so  long  disgi'aced  the 
government  of  his  predecessor.  The  Old  Lutherans, 
as  they  are  called,  were  permitted  in  1845  to  organ- 
ize themselves  into  a  sep.arate  ecclesiastical  body,  in 
the  capacity  of  Dissenters,  their  leg,il  existence  and 
recognition  being  secured,  though  without  pecuniarv 
support  from  the  state. 

The  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  United 
church  began  now  to  think  of  carrying  through  an 
ordin.ation  formula,  in  which  the  consen^ts  of  the  two 
churches  was  to  be  contained  without  depriving  the 
individual  congregation  of  the  right  of  giving  a  call 
on  the  ground  of  the  particular  confessions.  The 
principal  task  of  the  Gcnenal  Synod  of  1846  con- 
sisted in  carrying  tliroiigh  this  well-meditated  plan, 
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but  the  ortlinatiou  formula  w:is  by  itself  rendered 
impracticable.  The  revolutionary  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  continent  in  1848  was  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  Christian  churches.  Soon 
after  that  season  of  political  commotion  there  arose 
within  the  United  Evangelical  church  itself  a  strong 
Lutheran  party,  headed  by  Hcngstenberg,  who  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  Union  instrumental  in  ad- 
vancing a  High  Cluirrh  Lutheranism,  by  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  separate  organization  of  both  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churclies  within  the  general 
frame-work  of  the  National  church.  To  meet  the 
views,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  this  influential  party, 
the  present  king  of  Prussia  issued  an  order,  dated 
6th  JIarch  1852,  authorizing  the  Oberkit-chenrath,  or 
supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  which  he  had  given  to 
ihe  United  Evangelical  church  in  1850,  to  recognize 
a  confessional  division  among  its  members.  The 
consequence  was,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  court, 
the  members  avowedly  ranged  themselves,  some  on 
the  side  of  the  Lutheran  and  others  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformed  Confessions,  while  Nitzsch  was  the 
only  member  who  declared  that  he  belonged  to  both 
churches,  admitting  the  consensus  of  both.  This 
solitary  representative  of  the  principle  of  the  Union 
in  a  confessional  sense  was  afterwards  joined  by 
Hoffman,  formerly  president  of  the  Evangelical  Mis- 
Bionary  establishment  at  Basle.  Thus,  tin'ough  the 
hifluence  chiefly  of  Ilengstenberg,  tlie  Union  was 
seen  to  be  not  an  amalgamation  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches,  but  a  mere  confederation  of 
three  parties,  the  IjUtherans,  the  Reformed,  and  the 
Unionists  or  Evangelicals  proper.  Tliis  discovery 
called  forth  violent  protests  from  the  Prussian  Uni- 
versities, and  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an 
explanatory  order,  dated  July  12,  1853,  declaring 
that  the  decree  of  the  previous  year  was  intended 
simply  to  seciu'e  to  the  Confessions  all  proper  guar- 
antee and  protection  within  the  established  church, 
but  by  no  means  to  abolish  or  even  to  disturb  the 
Union  of  the  two  evangelical  denominations  founded 
by  his  father,  and  thus  to  create  a  schism  in  the  na- 
tional church.  The  truth  is,  the  king  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  New  Lutherans, 
and  sucli  is  his  desire  for  the  union  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians, that  he  has  recently  invited  the  Evangelical 
.Alliance  to  hold  its  next  general  conference  at  Berlin. 
Another  still  more  important  step  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  is  his  resolution  to  call  a  General  Synod  during 
the  present  year  (1857),  and  with  this  view  he  sum- 
moned a  preparatory  Evangelical  Conference,  con- 
bi.sting  of  fifty-seven  delegates,  which  met  in  one  of 
the  palaces  of  Berlin  in  November  1850,  to  consider 
various  important  topics  which  will  be  submitted  for 
decision  to  tlie  proposed  synod.  The  subjects  laid 
before  the  Conference  were  these :  the  introduction 
of  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government  into  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Eastern  provinces,  the  revival  of  the 
'j.Tices  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  in  tlie  church,  the 
revision  of  the  present  Liturgy,  and  the  reform  of 


the  laws  of  marriage.  The  Conference  closed  its 
sessions  on  the  5th  of  December  last,  and  its  delibera- 
tions were  found  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  than  was  at  first  expected,  and  it  holds 
out  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  future  theology  of 
Germany,  that  the  Conference  contained  not  a  single 
representative  of  the  rationalistic  school 

The  present  state  of  ecclesiastical  parties  in  Prus- 
sia is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Scliaft',  to  whose  recent 
work  on  Germany  we  readily  acknowledge  our  deep 
obligation:  " The  anti-confessional  or  latitudinarian 
Unionists,  who  base  themselves  on  the  Bible  simply, 
without  the  church  .symbols,  and  embrace,  besides 
the  left  wing  of  Schleiermacher's  school,  a  number  ot 
liljeral  divines  of  different  shades  of  opinions,  held 
together  by  the  mutual  opposition  to  the  reactionary 
tendencies  in  religion  and  politics,  are  deprived  of 
power  and  influence  in  the  highest  councils  ;  but 
they  still  live,  are  numerically  strong  in  the  ministry 
and  laity,  and  hope  for  a  radical  cliange  in  tlieir  fa- 
vour in  case  of  an  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
to  the  throne,  who  is  known  to  be  opposed  to  high- 
church  tendencies,  and  rather  loose  and  inditferent  in 
matters  of  religion.  But,  as  he  is  only  two  yeai's 
j'ounger  than  the  king,  his  brother,  such  an  event  is 
neither  probable  nor  desirable. 

"  The  evangelical  Unionists,  or  the  coiisenstis 
party,  which  takes  for  its  doctrinal  basis  the  Bible, 
and  the  common  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Confessions,  is  strongest  in  the  luiiversities, 
but  in  the  minority  in  the  Oberkirchenrath. 

"  The  strict  Confessionalists,  who  regard  the  Union 
as  a  mere  confederation  of  the  two  Confessions 
under  a  common  state-church  government,  and  who 
are  for  the  most  part  strict  symbolical  Lutherans 
and  monarchical  absolutists,  although  comparatively 
small  in  number,  liave  at  present  the  ascendency  in 
the  seats  of  power  and  influence.  It  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  their  zealous 
efforts  is  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  altogether.  A 
few  of  them  have  a  strong  leaning  to  Romanism,  and 
would  at  any  time  prefer  a  union  with  Popery  to  a 
union  with  the  Reformed  confession.  Their  Lu- 
theran brethren  of  other  states  have  quite  recently, 
in  a  conference  at  Dresden,  resolved  upon  the  rein- 
troduction  of  ain-icular  confession.  '  Straws  show 
which  way  the  wind  Ijlows.' 

"  In  the  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Prussian 
Union,  which  though  not  very  probable,  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed churchtirf  would  be  reorganized  on  their  sepa- 
rate confessiciual  basis.  But  the  ni.-ijoriiy  of  the 
people  would  nut  be  prt^pared  to  go  back  lo  the  old 
slate  of  things  which  they  regard  as  for  ever  sur- 
mounted by  the  Union  of  1817.  The  radical  Union- 
ists would  perhaps  run  into  the  princi|ile  of  indepen- 
dency. Tlic  orthodox  Unionists  would  strive  tc 
build  up  a  United  Evangelical  Church,  on  the  con- 
sensus of  the  two  confessions,  with  a  small  member 
ship,  perhaps,  at  the  beginning,  but— as  an  ii'tclli 
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gent  correspundent  of  tlie  New  York  '  Iiidepeiidciit' 
laid  some  time  ago — '  with  more  tlioolo^iciil  learn- 
ing at  lier  command  tliaii  any  otlicr  cliuicii  on  tlie 
globe.' 

"None  of  tlio  three  parties  is  willing  to  separate 
itself  from  the  connoelion  with  the  slate,  each  striv- 
ing to  obtain  the  lion's  share  in  the  control  of  the 
establishment.  IJnt  all  the  apparent  indications  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  jirinciple  of  free- 
dom of  religion  and  public  wor.<hij)|  as  already  re- 
marked, is  making  slow  but  sure  and  steady  progress 
all  over  Euroiie,  and  tlie  time  may  not  be  far  distant, 
when  the  i)rescnt  relation  of  church  and  state  will 
nnilergo  a  radical  change. 

"The  present  state  of  the  I'russian  Union  is  very 
excited,  confused,  unsatisfactory  and  critical.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  its  very  troubles  and 
agitations  are  indications  of  life  and  energy,  as  the 
BOmcwhat  similar  movements  of  the  low-churcli, 
liigh-cluirch,  and  broad  church  parties  in  the  Angli- 
can Communion,  and  nuist  residt  at  last  in  good. 
For  notlnng  can  be  considered  a  failure  which  essen- 
tially belongs  to  the  ever  [irogressing  historical  de- 
velopment of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earlh.  The  great 
merits  especially  of  the  German  evangelical  Uidon- 
divinos  for  the  solution  of  the  doctrinal  dilVerences 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  I'rote.-^tanlisin,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  all  branches  of  sacred  science 
and  literature,  are  immortal,  and  have  already  made 
an  imiiression  upon  the  more  recent  French,  Dutch, 
English,  Scotch  and  American  theolngy,  which  can 
never  be  elTaced." 

GERMAN  LUTHERAN  CIIUIICH  IN  AMER- 
ICA. The  tirst  emigration  of  Geiman  Lutherans  to 
America  is  probably  to  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
1680,  when  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  was  given  to 
Penn  by  Charles  IL  In  twenty  years  from  that 
date  several  hundred  families  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many to  Pennsylvania,  the  greater  i)roportion  of 
wdiom  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  church.  The  tide 
of  German  emigration,  however,  fairly  commenced 
in  1710,  when  aliout  3,000  Germans,  chielly  Luther- 
an, who  h.id  taken  refuge  in  England  tVom  Romish 
intolerance,  were  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Queen  Aime  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. These  were  followed  in  1727  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Germans  from  the  Palatinate,  from  Wurteni- 
berg,  Darmstadt,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  This 
tolony  which  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  was  long  desti- 
tute of  a  regular  ministry,  but  was  partially  sup- 
plied with  orilinanees  for  twelve  years  by  several 
ministers  wdio  had  come  from  Sweden.  At  length  in 
1748,  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  America  was 
organized  by  Dr.  Henry  Melchlar  Miildcnberg,  a 
missionary  of  the  Halle  Orphan  House,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  wh.at  was  called  the  United  Ministry, 
and  of  the  still  existing  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  l.,utheran  Church.  This  devoted  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of 
Francke,  and  had  imbibed  a  large  portion  of  his  ^>i- 


rit,  laboured  for  nearly  half-acentury  among  liil 
German  brethren  in  America,  and  is  justly  regarded 
.as  the  father  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  that  coun- 
try. Muhlenberg  wa.s  soon  joined  by  other  labour 
ers  in  the  same  field,  but  the  increase  of  jiastors  wa« 
by  no  means  commcnsuiate  with  the  increase  of  the 
Lutheran  population.  When  the  first  synoil  was 
held  in  1748,  there  were  only  eleven  regular  Lu- 
theran ministers  in  the  I'nitcd  States.  Three  years 
after  that  time  the  ninnber  of  congregations  was  es- 
timated at  about  forty,  and  the  Lutheran  population 
at  (50,000. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  as  well  as  the 
other  religious  denominations  of  that  country,  suf- 
fered not  a  little  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  the 
Revolution.  Its  evil  effects  upon  the  religion  of  the 
people  were  felt  for  many  a  long  year.  Both  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  amid  the  political  commotions  which  agi- 
tated their  adopted  coimtry,  experienced  in  conse- 
quence a  sensible  decline  of  vital  religion.  But 
with  the  return  of  peace,  and  a  more  settled  state  of 
society,  came  a  decided  improvement  in  the  sjiiritual 
aspect  of  the  church.  The  hearts  of  good  men  were 
cheered,  and  their  prospects  brightened.  But  while 
the  German  ].,iitherans  were  gradually  increasing  in 
iHunbcrs,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ  sen- 
sibly reviving,  the  want  of  organization  was  deejily 
t'elt  and  lamented,  the  church  having  gradiudly  be- 
come divided  into  five  or  six  ditVerent,  distant  and 
unconnected  synods,  whii  h  had  no  regular  intercourse 
with  each  other.  This  evil,  however,  was  remedied 
in  1820  by  the  formation  of  the  General  Synod  of 
tl'.e  American  Lutheran  Church;  and  the  result  of 
this  general  orgaiuzation  was  soon  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  her  interests.  Some  of  the  permanent 
benefits  which  have  sprung  from  it  are  the  formation 
of  a  Scriptural  formula  of  government  and  discipline  ; 
and  the  institution  of  a  theological  seminary  and  a 
college. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  German  Luther- 
an Church  has  m.ade  the  most  gratifying  progress. 
It  stretches  over  all  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  some  of  the  Southern.  According  to  its  latest 
statistical  reports,  it  numbers  nearly  900  ministers, 
and  perhaps  thrice  as  many  congregations.  It  has 
eight  theological  seminaries,  five  colleges,  and  nine 
periodicals,  four  in  Engli.sh,  and  five  in  German  Ita 
liome  missionary  field  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
American  denomination,  and  its  missionary  spirit 
and  liberality  are  growing  every  year. 

Though  forming  one  imited  body,  this  church  con- 
tains within  it  three  different  parties,  the  Old  Lu- 
theran, the  New  Lutheran,  and  the  Moderate  or 
Melancthonian  party.  The  New  Lntheran  party, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  three,  consists 
chiefly  of  native  Americans  of  German  descent,  and 
hence  assumes  to  be  the  American  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Old  Lutheran  party  consists  of  a  portion  of  the 
more  recent  emigrants  from  Saxony,  Prussia,  B.i\a 
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ria,  and  otiier  countries.  This  division  of  the  Lu- 
theran Churcli  in  America  is  engaged  at  present  in 
a  keen  controversy  on  the  subject  of  tlie  clerical 
office,  the  two  contending  parties  being  the  Synod  of 
Missouri,  and  the  Synod  of  Buffalo  ;  the  one  holding 
the  common  Protestant  view  which  makes  the 
clerical  office  only  the  organ  of  the  general  priest- 
hood of  believers ;  the  other  holding  the  Romaniz- 
ing doctrine  of  a  separate  clerical  office  resting  on 
ordination,  and  specifically  ditTerent  from  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers.  Tlie  Melancthonian  jiarty 
occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  New  and  the 
Old  Lutherans.  It  is  represented  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  Synod,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  partly  also 
by  the  United  Synod  of  Ohio.  The  Old  Lutherans 
in  America,  like  the  strict  Lutherans  in  Germany, 
hold  the  whole  Book  of  Concord,  laying  particular 
stress  on  the  Formula  Concordise,  while  the  Melanc- 
thonians  content  themselves  with  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Catechism  of  Luther.  Tlie  New 
Lutherans  reject  tlie  binding  authority  of  all  Lu- 
theran symbols,  except  the  Aug.sburg  Confession, 
which,  however,  they  receive  only  as  an  expression, 
"  in  a  manner  substantially  correct,"  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  This  party  reject  several  Lutheran 
doctrines  and  practices,  such  as  exorcism,  private  or 
auricular  confession,  lax  views  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  baptism  in  its  relation  to 
regeneration  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Tlie  church  government  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  is  in  a  somewhat  confused  and 
disjointed  state,  the  Synods  standing  separate  and 
apart  from  each  other,  differing  in  many  cases  in 
doctrinal  views  from  one  anotlier.  It  was  proposed 
to  unite  them  in  the  triennial  General  Synod  which 
was  instituted  in  1820;  but  several  of  the  Synods 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  it.  The  General  Synod 
assumes  no  legislative  power,  but  only  professes  to 
give  advice,  and  avoiding  discussions  on  doctrinal 
points,  it  devotes  its  whole  energies  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  tliat  of  missions.  Besides  the  Synod, 
there  is  a  ministerium  consisting  entirely  of  clergy- 
men. The  congregations  are  generally  quite  inde- 
pendent, and  under  no  fixed  system.  All  the  cliil- 
dren  are  baptized  and  confirmed  without  any  regard 
to  religious  qualifications  either  in  themselves  or 
their  parents. 

Great  difierences  are  also  found  to  exist  between 
the  Old  and  Now  Lutherans  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing religious  worship.  In  the  Old  Lutheran  churches 
a  liturgical  altar-service  is  used,  with  crucifixes  and 
lighted  candles ;  but  among  the  New  Lutherans  there 
is  a  rejection  of  all  symbolical  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  a  very  restricted  use  of  liturgies,  of  which  they 
have  several,  us  well  as  a  number  of  Gcnnan  and 
English  hymn-books.  An  additional  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  chief  parties  in  the  American  Lu- 
theran f'hiu-<h,  has  a  reference  to  the  revival  system, 
die  New  Lutherans  making  'ise  of  what  are  called 


the  new  measures,  particularly  the  anxious  bench, 
from  about  the  year  1830;  while  the  Old  Lutherans 
and  also  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  set  themselves 
against  all  such  mere  human  means  of  promoting 
revivals.  The  controversy  on  this  subject  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  keenness  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  has  now  nearly  subsided,  and  the  system  of  new 
measures  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Western 
States.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  amid  all 
the  diversifies  of  opinion  which  exist  among  the  min- 
isters and  members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  it  is  making  rapid  progress  as  a  body, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  Germans  in  the  New 
World,  including  their  English-speaking  descendants, 
are  estimated  at  nearly  four  millions,  and  that  the 
number  of  German  emigrants  to  the  United  States, 
averages  at  present  at  least  150,000  a-year,  we  can 
scarcely  overrate  the  importance  of  a  church  which 
seems  destined  to  occupy  a  very  conspicuous  place 
among  the  numerous  Transatlantic  denominations  of 
Christians. 

GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMER 
ICA.  As  in  Germany,  the  Refoimed  are  not  so 
numerous  in  the  United  States  as  the  Lutherans. 
Their  church  was  founded  by  emigrants  chiefiy  from 
the  Palatinate,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  time 
of  Penn,  and  hence  its  principal  seat  in  the  early 
period  of  its  history  was  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  It 
receives  accessions  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  Reformed  are 
found.  Its  churches  are  most  numerous  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  next  to  this  in  Ohio,  where  of  late  this 
denomination  has  made  great  progress.  It  has  also 
several  congregations  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but 
in  the  more  southern  districts,  and  in  the  far  west,  it 
has  done  little  more  than  gained  a  footing.  The 
constitution  of  this  churcli  is  Presbyterian,  and  it 
has  two  synods,  an  Eastern  and  a  Westem,  separated 
by  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  and  each  synod  is 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  classes  or  district  sy- 
nods. The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  German 
Reformed  Clwrch  in  America,  is  foiined  after  tlie 
model  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (which 
seel,  to  which  she  was  subordinate  until  1792,  and 
it  was  only  in  1819  that  she  adopted  an  independent 
constitution  of  her  own.  According  to  the  most  re- 
cent accounts  she  numbers  about  300  ministers,  and 
nearly  100,000  communicants;  three  theological 
seminaries,  and  as  many  colleges,  two  German,  and 
four  English  popular  and  scientific  periodicals. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the  only  symbolical 
book  of  the  Gemian  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
though  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germanj-  has  sev- 
eral others  besides.  Subscrijition  to  the  CatechLsm 
is  not  required  from  candidates  for  the  ministry  at 
their  ordination;  a  mere  verbal  |)rol'cssion  of  llm 
doctrine  of  the  church  being  deemed  sufficient.  A 
professor  of  theology  makes  the  following  declara- 
tion at  his  ordination:  "You,  N.  N.,  professor  elect 
of  the  Tlieological   Seminary  of  the  German  Ke- 
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formed  Cliurch  in  tlie  United  Stated,  acknowledge 
lincerely,  Ijcfore  God  and  tliig  assembly,  tliat  the 
ZkjIv  «cri|)tiirc3  of  the  Old  ajid  Now  Testament, 
which  are  called  the  canonical  scrlptiircH,  are  Penn- 
ine, anthentic,  inspired,  and  therefore  divine  scrip- 
lures;  that  they  contain  all  lliin.;s  that  relate  to  the 
faith,  the  practice,  and  tlie  hope  of  the  righteous,  and 
are  the  only  ride  of  faith  and  practice  in  the  church 
of  God;  that,  conseipiently,  no  traditions,  as  they 
are  called,  and  no  mere  conclusions  of  reason,  that 
nre  contrary  to  the  clear  testimony  of  these  scrip- 
tures, can  be  received  as  rules  of  faith  or  of  life. 
You  acknowledge,  farther,  that  the  doctrine  contained 
m  the  Heidelhorg  Catechism,  as  to  its  substance,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  ?nust,  there- 
fore, be  received  as  divinely  revealed  truth.  You 
declare  sincerely  that,  in  the  oflice  you  are  about  to 
assume,  you  will  make  the  inviolable  divine  authority 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  basis  of 
all  your  instructions.  Y'on  declare,  finally,  that  yon 
K'iU  labour  according  to  the  ability  which  God  may 
(;rant  you,  that,  with  the  divine  blessing,  the  stu- 
dents intrusted  to  your  care  may  become  enlight- 
ened, pious,  faithful,  and  zealous  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  shall  be  sound  in  the  faith." 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  German 
Reformed  Church  in  America  has  been  agitated  by 
various  keen  theological  controversies.  The  char- 
acter of  its  teaching  being  chiefly  that  of  the  Evan- 
gelical United  Theology  of  Germany,  which  is  the 
joint  product  of  both  the  Augsburg  and  the  Heidel- 
berg Confessions,  it  has  been  charged  by  other  de- 
nominations with  laxity  of  doctrine,  and  a  neglect,  if 
not  a  denial,  of  some  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  theological  movement  is  going  forward, 
and  time  alone  will  develope  what  is  to  be  the  result 
of  it.  Meanwhile  the  body  is  active  and  energetic 
both  in  home  and  foreign  missionary  work,  seeking 
to  discharge  conscientiously  the  great  work  which 
has  been  assigned  to  them  as  a  church,  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  and  growing  German  population  in  Amer- 
ica. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  WEST.  This  body  of  Christians  corre- 
Bponds  in  America  to  the  Evangelical  United  Church 
of  Prussia,  and  like  its  prototype  in  Europe,  it  rather 
aims  at  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  con- 
fessions, than  boasts  of  having  acconii)lished  it.  In 
this  small  denomination,  whicli  is  as  yet  but  in  its 
infancy,  those  emigrants  from  Germany  who  have 
been  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the  United  Evange- 
lical Church  may  find  a  home.  This  church  was  in- 
stituted on  the  4th  of  May  1841  at  !^t,  Louis,  Mo- 
bile, by  seven  ministers  of  the  United  Church  of 
Geinany,  and  at  present  (1857)  it  numbers  about 
thirty  ministers.  The  object  contemplated  by  tlie 
I'ormation  of  this  body  is  thus  stated  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  its  revised  statutes :  "  The  object  of 
the  iVssociation  is,  to  work  for  the  establishment  and 


spread  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  particular,  ai 
well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  all  institutions  for  tli« 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  IJy  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  we  understand  that  connnuhic 
which  takes  the  Holy  .Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God  and  our  only  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  commits  itself  to 
that  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  laid  down  in  the 
svmbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Kefonned 
Churches,  chiefly  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Lu- 
ther's Catechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  so 
far  as  these  agree ;  and  where  they  differ,  we  hold 
alone  to  the  relevant  passages  of  Scri|itnre,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  that  freedom  of  conscience  which  pre- 
vails on  such  points  in  the  Evangelical  Church." 
At  its  original  formation  this  church  was  intended 
only  for  the  more  Western  States;  but  an  associa- 
tion connected  with  it,  and  having  the  same  object 
in  view,  has  been  since  formed  in  Ohio.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Evangelical  Churches  may  spring 
up  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
prove  of  signal  benefit  to  both  the  Gennan  Lutheran 
and  German  Reformed  churches  in  that  country. 

GERON  (Gr.  the  old  man),  a  surname  under 
which  Nereus  was  worshipped  at  Gythium  in  La- 
con  ia. 

GEROWIT,  the  god  of  war,  and  also  of  the  sun 
among  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  AVends.  A  colossal 
buckler  was  wont  to  be  suspended  in  his  temple. 

GERSH0NITE3,  one  of  the  three  gi-eat  branchei 
of  the  Levites  (which  see),  whose  office  it  was  to 
carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  on  the 
western  side  of  wh.ich  they  encamped.  The  Gcr- 
shonifes  were  under  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
Itliamar. 

GHASL,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  Mohammedan 
ablutions  or  purifications.  It  is  a  species  of  immer- 
sion in  water,  and  three  rules  are  to  be  observed  in 
its  performance.  1.  Those  who  do  it  must  resolve 
to  please  God.  2.  The  body  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  3.  The  wafer  must  touch  the  whole  skin 
anil  all  the  hair  of  the  body.  The  Sonna,  which  is 
the  oral  or  traditionary  law  of  the  Mohammedans, 
requires  five  additional  circumstances.  1.  That  the 
BiSMlLLAH  (which  see)  be  recited.  2.  That  the 
palms  of  the  hands  be  wa.slied  before  the  vessels  are 
emptied  into  the  washing  place.  3.  That  before  the 
prayers  some  lustration  should  be  made  with  peculiar 
ceremonies.  4.  That  to  cleanse  the  surface  of  the 
bodv  the  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  the  hand. 
5.  That  all  this  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  ab- 
lution. 

GHAT,  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  from  a 
Hindu  temple  to  the  waters  of  Ganoa  or  other 
sacred  streams.  The  GhAt  is  often  remarkably 
handsome,  and  the  pious  Hindus  will  often  lavish 
lahks  of  rupees  upon  the  construction  of  this  part  of 
a  building,  which  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred 
from  its  leading  to  the  sacred  river  where  the  Hindu 
performs  his  ablutions 
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GHAZI  KHAN,  a  holy  Mussulman,  who  first 
subdued  tlie  country  of  Dinagepore  in  Hindustan  to 
the  Mogul  power  ;  and  wliose  humanity  and  impar- 
tial justice  have  gained  for  him  the  worship  not  only 
of  true  Moslems,  but  even  of  the  Hindus  tlieniseUes, 
who  I'requenth'  perform  long  and  painful  pilgrimages 
to  his  tomb  at  Sheraghat. 

GHAZIPOKE,  the  favourite  residence  of  GilAzi 
Khan  (which  see).  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a 
sect  of  Brahmans  who  reside  in  it,  practising  reli- 
gious ceremonies  in  gi'eat  secrecy.  They  reject  the 
belief  of  metempsychosis,  which  is  a  leading  object 
of  the  Hindu  faith.  They  teach  that  the  entire 
universe  was  created  by  a  Supreme  Deity;  that  the 
souls  of  men  were  before  this  life  pre-existent  in  the 
Divine  Being,  into  which  the}'  will  ultimately  be 
again  merged  after  Iiaving  been  purified  from  all  evil 
and  earthly  propensities.  A  profound  secrecy  is  im- 
posed upon  all  the  adherents  of  the  sect,  as  to  the 
immediate  forms  and  observances  with  which  their 
tenets  are  bound  up  ;  they  are  subject  entirely  to  the 
Brahmans  in  the  direction  of  their  domestic  affairs, 
and  subsist  upon  a  conmion  stock,  which  is  in  the 
liands  of  the  Brahmans.  There  is  a  marked  resem- 
blance in  the  opinions  and  observances  of  this  sect 
to  tlie  ancient  Pythagnreaus. 

GHET,  a  bill  of  divorce  among  the  Jews.  See 
DivoRcr;. 

GHIBELLIXES,  the  faction  which  fiuoured  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  during  those  fierce  conten- 
tions between  the  Popes  and  Emperors,  which  for 
.several  ases  filled  Italy  aiul  Germany  with  discord 
and  bloc-'l-htd. 

GHOST  (Holy).    See  Hoi.y  Ghost. 

GHOSTS.    See  Demons,  Spiritualists. 

GIABAHI.-VNS,  a  iMohammedan  sect  which  de- 
nied the  free  agency  of  man,  and  taught  that  God  is 
the  Author  and  Origin  of  all  the  good  iuid  bad  ac- 
tions which  man  commits. 

GI.AXTS.  The  Hebrew  word  niphilbn,  transljited 
giants  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  is  by  several  commentators  re- 
garded as  referring  not  to  bodily  stature,  but  to 
enormity  of  wickedness;  but  no  such  interpretation 
can  be  given  of  the  same  word  in  Xinn.  xiii.  3.'5, 
which  in  that  passage,  at  all  events,  denotes  literal 
giants.  We  find  the  Rephaim  spoken  of,  a  race  of 
Canaanitish  giants,  froin  whom  was  descended  Og, 
king  of  Baslian,  who  is  described  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  as 
a  giant.  Tlie  same  word  Kephaim  is  sometimes  un- 
derstood in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  to  refer  to 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  who  are  in  a  state  of  misery, 
.  and  hence  it  seems  to  denote  hell.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  Iiowever,  that  there  have  been  men  in  ancient 
time.s  of  extraordinary  stature.  Thus  Og  was  so 
gigantic  tliat  his  bed  was  nine  cubits  long,  and  four 
broad.  Goliath  of  Gatli  was  six  cubits  and  a  span  in 
lieight,  which  is  computed  by  some  to  be  ten  feet 
seven  inches,  or  according  to  others,  nine  feet  six 
inches.  In  tlie  time  of  .loshua  and  of  David  giants 
appear  to  have  been   common.     Men  of  (extraordi- 


nary stature  have  been  mentioned  by  many  writers 
in  modern  times. 

The  story  of  the  giants  occupies  a  oonspicuouu 
place  among  the  febles  of  ancient  mythology.  Ho- 
mer refers  to  them  as  a  savage  race  of  men,  who 
were  under  the  rule  of  Eurymedon,  and  because  of 
their  insolence  towards  the  gods  were  utterly  extir- 
pated. Hesiod,  on  tlie  other  hand,  considers  them 
not  as  human,  but  divine  beings  descended  from 
Uranus  and  Ge,  having  horrific  countenances,  and 
the  tails  of  dr.agons.  They  are  said  to  have  made  an 
attack  upon  heaven  with  immense  pieces  of  rock, 
and  large  trunks  of  trees.  In  this  contest  the  giants 
were  all  of  them  slain  by  the  gods,  and  some  of 
them  buried  under  volcanic  islands.  This  fabulous 
war  between  the  giants  and  the  gods  has  probably 
been  intended  as  a  mythical  description  of  some  of 
the  more  striking  phenomena  of  nature. 

GIANTS  OF  THE  FROST.     See  Hkimthur- 

SAR. 

GIBON,  the  name  of  a  remarkable  idol-temple  in 
Japan.  It  is  surrounded  with  thirty  or  forty  smaller 
temples  all  arranged  in  regular  order.  The  temple 
itself  is  a  large  but  narrow  building.  In  the  middle 
room,  which  is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  gal- 
lery, stands  a  huge  idol  surromided  with  many  others 
of  smaller  dimensions. 

GICHTELL\XS,  or  Giciitellites,  a  small  sect 
of  mystics  who  ap[ieared  in  Holland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  centurj-.  They  were  also 
called  by  the  name  of  Angelic  Brothers  (which 
see). 

GICKNIAHOIIES,  hermits  belonging  to  the  Ar- 
.MENiAN  Church  (which  see),  who  pass  their  lives 
in  meditation  on  the  tops  of  rocks.  They  are  re- 
markable for  ilie  aiisteritv  of  their  manners. 

GIFTS  (Spiritual).  In  the  primitive  Christian 
church  each  individual  member  was  believed  to  be 
possessed  of  certain  churismata  or  spiritual  gifts, 
communicated  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  was 
expected  to  co-operate  with  all  the  others,  according 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  gifts,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  whole  church,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.  Thus,  though  there  were  diversities 
of  gifts,  it  was  the  same  Spirit  which  wrought  in 
them  all  for  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  Nor  did  the  Siiirit  work  independently 
of,  but  bv  means  of,  the  peculiar  natural  talents  of 
the  individual, elevating  his  natural  gil"ts  into  spiritual 
charismata.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  some 
were  possessed  of  the  gift  of  government,  otliers  of 
teaching,  and  so  forth.  The  church  was  thus,  as 
Neander  describes  it,  a  whole,  composed  of  equal 
members,  all  the  members  lieing  but  organs  of  the 
community,  as  this  was  the  body  quickened  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  spiritual  gifts  of  the  early 
Christians  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  twofold  charac- 
ter, the  first  belonging  to  the  peculiar  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  therefore 
special  and  extraordinary,  the  second  belonging  M 
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the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tlirougli  all  succeed- 
iii(5  ages  of  the  cluircli.  riml  llicrcforo  coiiimou  and 
ordinary. 

ClIMilOUTINI'.S,  a  KiMiiist.  ordcir  of  religious 
founded  in  Iviglaiid  liy  Gilhi'rt  of  Sempringhani.  in 
Ijincohishire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  men  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Austin, 
and  the  women  that  of  St.  Benedict.  The  monas- 
teries of  this  order  were  for  some  lime  very  numer- 
ous in  England. 

OIMLI,  one  of  the  heavens  or  future  abodes  of 
the  blessed  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  The 
word  means  "  the  palace  covered  with  gold,"  and 
was  regarded  as  the  place  where,  after  the  renovation 
of  all  things,  the  just  were  to  enjoy  deliglit.s  for  ever. 
It  was  also  called  Vingcjlt',  and  is  regarded  by  Finn 
Magnusen  as  the  heaven  for  righteous  men,  while  he 
holds  tliat  there  .arc  other  heavens  for  righteous 
giants,  and  for  righteous  dwarfs. 

GINGOSIN,  tlie  name  under  whicli  one  of  the 
ancient  emperors  of  .Japan  was  worslii|iped. 

G1XNUNGA-0.\.1',  the  cup  or  gulf  of  deluHion,  a 
vast  void  abyss  which  the  ancient  Scandinavians  be- 
lieved to  be  the  primeval  state  of  material  creation, 
and  the  link  of  connection  between  its  north  and 
south  poles.  Into  this  capacious  cup,  light,  as  im- 
ponderable ether,  flowed  froin  the  south,  or  at  least 
froin  a  torrid  region,  the  envenomed  streams  of  Eli- 
vilgar,  and  the  fartlier  they  retired  from  their  source, 
tlic  more  the  heat,  considered  as  the  antagoni.sm  of 
cold,  became  reduced  in  its  temperature,  and  at  last 
the  fluid  mass  congealed  in  Ginmmga-gap.  Into 
tins  frozen  mass  flowed  heat  from  Muspolhcini,  and 
thus  was  created  the  giant  Ymir  in  the  likeness  of 
man,  from  whom  descended  the  race  of  Frost-Giants 
or  lIuiMTiiuuSAit  (which  see). 

GIFCIEUE,  a  small  satchel,  wallet,  or  purse  worn 
by  Komish  monks. 

GIRDLE,  an  indispensable  article  of  Oriental 
dress,  used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  to  con- 
fine their  loose-flowing  robes  by  which  they  were 
liable  to  be  impeded  in  any  work  requiring  activity 
and  freedom.  Some  have  alleged  that  the  Jews  wore 
two  girdles,  an  upper  and  an  under,  the  one  worn 
above  the  tunic  for  the  purpose  of  girding  it ;  the 
other  worn  under  the  shirt  and  around  the  loins. 
The  upper  girdle  was  sometimes  made  of  leather,  as 
in  the  case  of  John  tlie  Baptist ;  but  more  generally 
of  worsted  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  and  made 
to  fold  several  times  round  the  body.  It  is  often 
used  as  a  purse.  The  dervishes  of  the  present  day 
wear  girdles  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  the 
Baptist.  Among  Orientals  no  stronger  expression 
of  all'ection  and  confidence  could  be  shown  to  any 
one  than  the  unloosing  of  the  girdle,  and  presenting 
it  as  a  gift.  The  Hebrews  regarded  it  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  wear  a  richly  embroidered  girdle,  and 
at  this  day  in  the  East,  people  of  rank  wear  very 
broad  silken  girdles,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones. 


The  girdle  formed  a  part  of  tlie  oflicial  dress  ol 
the  Jewish  high-|irieBt,  and  indeed  of  the  wholo 
priesthood.  It  was  composed  of  a  mixed  mate- 
rial of  linen  and  worsted  of  different  colours,  and 
was  worn  throughout  the  whole  year  except  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  when  he  had  oidy  a  girdle  ol 
fine  linen.  Josephus  asserts  that  these  girdles  were 
thirty-two  ells  long,  and  four  fingers  broad.  When 
tlie  priests  were  not  engaged  in  official  work,  both 
ends  of  the  girdle  hung  down  to  their  very  feet,  but 
when  employed  in  the  exercise  of  any  part  of  their 
Ijriestly  office,  they  threw  them  over  their  Icfi 
shoulder. 

When  a  ])cculiar  costume  came  to  be  worn  by  the 
clergy  in  the  Christian  church,  the  girdle  was  cm- 
ploved  as  a  cincture  binding  the  alb  round  the  waist. 
Iti  former  times  it  was  flat  and  bro.ad,  and  some- 
times adorned  with  jewels ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  it  has  been  exchanged  for  a  long  cord  with 
dependent  extremities  and  tassels. 

GIRDLE  OF  ST.  AUSTIN  (Fuatkrmty  of), 
a  devotional  society  of  the  Church  of  Home.  The 
girdle  whicli  they  wear  is  composed  of  leather,  and 
it  is  alleged  by  the  devotees,  that  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, wdio  is  Empress  both  of  men  and  angels,  wore  it. 
The  law  of  nature,  the  written  law,  and  the  law  ot 
grace,  have  all  derived  advantages  from  the  use  ol 
this  girdle.  Our  first  parents,  it  is  argued,  wore 
coats  of  skins,  and  must  therefore  have  had  leathern 
girdles,  and  belonged  to  this  order.  Elias  is  adduced 
as  an  instance  of  its  use  under  the  written  law,  and 
.lolin  the  Baptist  of  its  use  under  the  law  of  grace. 

GIRDLE  OF  ,ST.  FRANCIS.  See  Francis 
(St.),  Fkatf.rnity  of  the  Gikdi.I':  of. 

GIWON,  the  domestic  or  tutelar  god  of  the  Ja- 
p.anese.  an  image  of  whom  is  gener.all)-  stationed  be- 
fore the  doors  of  their  houses.  He  is  called  also 
God-su-ten-oo,  which  means  "The  Prince  of  the 
Heavens,  with  the  head  of  an  ox."  The  Japanese 
ascribe  to  this  deity  the  power  of  averting  from 
them  all  kinds  of  diseases,  particularly  small-pox. 

GIZBARIM,  certain  officers  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple.  They  were  not 
to  be  less  than  three  in  number,  and  their  office  con 
sisted  in  being  the  first  receivers  and  treasurers  o{ 
all  that  belonged  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple ;  for 
example,  the  half-shekel  contributed  by  every  Israel- 
ite, the  vessels  offered  to  the  service  of  the  temple, 
and  things  vowed  or  devoted  to  it.  In  the  case  of 
anything  that  was  to  be  redeemed,  they  stated  the 
price,  and  received  the  money.  In  short,  they  were 
sub-collectors  or  sub-treasurers  under  the  .=cven  lil- 
MARCALIM  (whicli  see). 

GLASSITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  deriving  its  name 
from  its  founder,  Mr.  John  Glas.  In  England  and 
America,  it  is  usually  known  by  the  name  oi  Sande- 
manians.  from  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman,  a  native  oi 
Perth,  who  became  at  an  early  period  a  convert  to 
the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Mr.  Glas,  and  ultimately 
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became  better  known  in  connection  with  the  sect  tlian 
tlie  founder  himself.  Mr.  John  Glas  was  born  5tli 
October  1695,  at  Auchtermuchty  in  Fife,  of  which 
parish  his  fatlier  had  been  appointed  minister  about 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Young  Glas  was  edu- 
cated at  tlieuniversitiesof  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
and  having  [jassed  through  the  ordinary  curriculum  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  he  was  hcensed  by  the 
presbytery  of  Pertli.  Soon  after,  he  was  ordained  in 
1719  minister  of  Tealing,  a  rural  parish,  near  Dun- 
dee. From  the  outset  of  his  ministerial  career,  Mr. 
Glas  approved  himself  to  be  a  faithful  and  devoted 
servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,"  earnest  in  preaching  salvation 
by  the  sovereign  grace  of  God.  His  fame  as  a 
preacher  attracted  numbers  from  the  surrounding 
parishes  to  wait  upon  his  ministiy. 

Not" more  than  a  very  few  years  had  elapsed  after 
Mr.  Glas  commenced  his  ministry  in  Tealing,  when 
he  began  to  entertain,  and  even  openly  to  promul- 
gate, both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  his  ministrations 
from  house  to  house  among  his  people,  certain  pecu- 
liar sentiments  on  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
It  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  Established  clergy 
of  the  time,  in  their  pulpit  addresses,  to  inculcate  the 
binding  obligation  of  the  National  Covenant  and  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  AVhile  studying 
this  subject,  Mr.  Glas  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  not  being  of  this  world,  but 
essentially  spiritual  and  heavenly  in  its  nature,  was 
distinct  from  all  earthly  kingdoms,  and  eut'rely  in- 
dependent of  the  support  of  worldly  governments. 
Thus  he  arrived  at  tlie  notion  that  all  national  es- 
tablishments of  religion  were  unlawful  ajid  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  true  natm-e  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  exhibi- 
tion in  Scotland  of  what  is  now  familiarly  known  as 
the  Voluntary  principle.  Another  opinion  natu- 
rally arising  out  of  the  views  which  Jlr.  Glas  had 
been  led  to  entertain  was,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
being  spiritual,  ought  to  consist  not  of  professing 
Christians,  but  of  true  spiritual  Christian  men.  In 
this  point  he  approached  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Independents,  or  as  they  are  now  generally  called,  the 
Congregationatists. 

These  opinions  being  avowedly  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  the  .standards  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Glas  v.'as  sunnnoned  in  1727 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  afterwards  at  the  bar 
of  the  provincial  synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns.  In 
his  examination  liefore  the  courts  of  the  church,  he 
made  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  his  peculiar 
opinions.  He  denied  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  govermnent,  and  declared 
his  decided  disapproval  of  those  passages  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  whicli  treat  of  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  circa  sacra,  and  of  those  which 
treat  of  liberty  of  conscience.  In  regard  to  the  form 
of  church  government  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God, 


he  maintained  that  a  congregation  or  church  of  Jesui 
Christ,  with  its  presbytery  or  eldership,  is  in  iti 
discipline  subject  to  no  jurisdiction  under  heaven,  but 
to  Christ  alone.  He  avowed  his  conviction  that 
every  assembly  of  believers  holding  the  faith  and 
hope  of  tlie  gospel  is  a  Christian  church.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  established  church- 
es, he  openly  declared  his  iirm  belief  that  every 
national  church  established  by  the  laws  of  earthly 
kingdoms  is  antichristian  iu  its  constitution,  and  per- 
secuting in  its  spirit. 

The  avowal  of  opinions  .so  completely  opposed  to 
the  standards  of  the  church  left  the  Synod  no  other 
alternative  than  to  suspend  Mr.  Glas  from  his  office 
as  a  parish  minister,  which  they  accordingly  did  in 
April  1728.  In  the  face  of  this  decision  of  the  pro- 
vincial synod,  however,  he  still  continued  to  exercise 
his  ministerial  functions,  and  therefore  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  the  Synod  pronounced  a  still 
stronger  sentence,  deposing  him  from  the  office  of  tha 
holy  ministry;  "  prohibiting  and  discharging  him  tu 
exercise  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof  in  all  time 
coming,  under  the  pain  of  the  highest  censures  of  th« 
church."  This  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  12th  March 
1730. 

After  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Glas,  a  small  body  ot 
the  parishioners  of  Tealing  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  adhered  to  him,  voluntarily 
putting  themselves  under  his  mhiistry.  A  church 
was  now  formed  on  Congi'egational  principles,  and 
the  first  point  to  which  they  directed  their  at- 
tention was  the  subject  of  Christian  elders.  Deny- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  a  lay-eldership,  they  held  that 
there  ought  to  be  in  every  Christian  assembly  a  plu 
rality  of  elders,  or  as  tliey  are  often  called  in  Scrip 
ture,  bishops  or  overseers.  Mr.  Francis  Archibald, 
accordingly,  one  of  their  number,  was  conjoined  with 
Mr.  Glas  in  this  office,  and  several  members  of  the 
church  were  appointed  as  deacons.  Thus  was  con- 
stituted the  first  Glassite  church,  which  existed  for 
some  time  in  Tealing,  but  in  a  short  time  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dundee.  The  members  were  most  of  them 
poor,  and  several  who  belonged  to  the  wealthier 
classes  finding  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the 
necessary  expenses  somewhat  heavy,  under  specious 
pretences  withilrew  themselves  from  the  connection. 
At  its  first  formation  the  Glassite  church  observed 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  monthly,  but  in 
a  short  time  they  came  to  the  conviction  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  to  celebrate  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper  as  often  as  they  assembled 
for  public  worship,  and  accordingly,  they  kept  the 
ordinance  every  first  day  of  the  week,  counting  it 
to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  their  meeting  on  that  day 
that  they  might  break  bread.  Tlie  discipline  of  I  he 
church  was  exercised  with  remarkable  strictness  and 
fidelity,  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  purity  ol 
communion. 

After  his  depoHilion,  Mr.   Glas  removed  wilh  hij 
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Cmiily  from  Tealitig  to  IJiiiidee,  wlicru  his  cliurch 
continued  rcLjulaily  to  nsacmlile,  and  gradually  to 
gather  members,  not  oidy  t'lom  the  town,  but  from 
tlin  surrounding  jiarishes.  Otiier  ehurohes  liolding 
file  same  principles,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
now  arose  in  dill'ercnt  parts  of  the  couTifry.  The  dil- 
llculty,  however,  was  how  to  supply  these  churches 
.villi  elders.  In  a  short  time,  however,  this  dillieulty 
was  overcome.  At  their  meetings  on  the  Lord's  day, 
they  followed  the  apostolic  injunction  in  Ileb.  x.  24, 
2^,  exhorting  one  another  in  brotherly  love.  By 
attending  to  the  practice  of  exhortation,  those  of  tlie 
I)  rethren  who  possessed  gifts  for  edifying  the  cliurch 
soon  exhibited  their  peculiar  qualifications  in  this 
respect.  Some  were  accordingly  selected  and  set 
apart  by  fasting  and  prayer  to  the  ofiice  of  the  elder- 
ship. The  appointment  of  men  to  the  ministerial 
office,  who  had  never  been  trained  for  it  by  a  pre- 
rious  university  education,  w.-is  looked  upon  by  the 
other  Christian  denominations  as  a  serious  infringe- 
ment upon  the  order  of  Christ's  church.  The  clergy 
of  Dundee  inveighed  from  the  pulpit  .against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Glas  for  this  .anomaly  in  their  ecclesi- 
astical arrangements.  Not  withstanding  the  reproaches 
which  were  heaped  upon  them  at  this  time  for  or- 
daining unlearned  elders,  the  brethren,  tirmly  believ- 
ing that  their  conduct  in  this  m,atter  had  a  good 
Scriptural  warrant,  went  forward  without  hesitation 
in  setting  apart  godly  men,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  ciders  in  the  new  churches  which  were  formed. 
The  lirst  whom  the  brethren  aiipointed  to  the  elder- 
s-hip  was  James  Cargill,  who  had  been  a  glover,  and 
whose  gifts  for  editication  were  of  no  coinuKm  kind. 
'I'his  man  officiated  as  an  elder  for  many  years  in  a 
little  church  in  Dunkeld. 

Mr.  Gl.as  removed  from  Dundee  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  officiated  for  several  years  as  an  elder  in  a 
Glassite  church,  which  w.as  formed  in  that  city,  lie 
afterwards  settled  in  Perth,  labouring  with  tlie  most 
exempl.ary  zeal  and  diligence  until  1737,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  beloved  tlock  in  Dundee,  among  whom 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  bfe.  Nor  were  his 
labours  continod  to  any  one  place;  he  visited  the 
chuivhes  which  had  been  founded  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  comforting  and  establishing  the  brethren 
in  the  truth,  and  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  tlieir 
concerns.  The  churches  which  held  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Glas  were  called  Independents,  being  formed  on 
strictly  Congregational  or  Independent  principles, 
but  they  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Eng- 
lish Independents,  from  whom  they  dillered  on  many 
materi.al  points.  The  peculiar  principles  on  which 
the  sect  of  the  Glassites  was  founded,  ai'e  set  forth 
with  great  fulness,  and  a  constant  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  work  which  Mr.  Glas  published  while 
his  case  was  pendmg  before  the  courts  of  the  Church 
cf  Scotland.  That  work  is  entitled,  'The  Testimony 
of  the  King  of  Martyrs  concerning  his  Kingdom, 
John  xviii.  30,  37,  explained  ami  illustrated  in  Scrip- 
ture  Eight.'     This   was   followed  by  various  other 


writings,  which  tended  more  perhaps  than  bin  oral 
teaching  to  ditVuse  his  opinions  far  and  wide.  Two 
ministers  resigned  their  charges  in  the  National 
Church  and  joined  the  Glassite  body,  in  conscijuence 
of  having  imbibed  their  principles.  'J'hesc  were 
Mr.  George  Byers,  at  St.  Boswell's  in  Teviotdale, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Eerrier,  at  Largo  in  Eife.  'I'hc  for- 
mer officiated  for  two  years  as  an  elder  in  tlie  Glass- 
ite church  in  Eilinburgh,  and  afterwards  for  several 
years  in  a  church  at  Ilippielaw  in  Teviotdale;  the 
latter,  on  leaving  the  Established  Church,  refrained 
for  a  time  from  joining  the  Glassites,  under  some 
misapprehensions  as  to  Mr.  Glas,  but  at  length  hav- 
ing overcome  these,  he  entered  so  cordially  into  the 
views  of  the  body,  that  he  published  an  edition  ol 
Mr.  Glas's  '  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,'  with 
a  Preface,  in  which  he  explained  his  own  motives  for 
leaving  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
cleaving  to  Mr.  Glas  and  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
connection  with  him. 

A  circumstance  which,  about  this  time,  tended  to 
give  the  writings  of  Mr.  Glas  a  more  extended  cir- 
culation, was  the  publication  by  Mr.  Kobert  Sande- 
man  of  Perth,  of  Letters  on  Mr.  Ilervev's  Theron 
and  Aspasio,  addressed  to  the  author,  who  was  a 
pious  and  much-respected  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Sandeman  had  studied  I'or  two  years 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  but  instead  of  enter- 
ing into  one  of  the  learned  professions,  as  was  at  tir.st 
his  object,  he  returned  to  Perth,  and  became  a  linen  [ 
manufacturer.  At  an  early  period  he  was  led  ft 
embrace  the  views  of  Mr.  Glas,  and  mamed  his  I 
daughter  Catharine,  after  having  joined  the  church.  I 
In  a  few  years  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
tian elder.  This  office  he  exercised  not  only  in  the 
church  at  Perth,  but  also  at  Dundee  and  at  Edin-  j 
burgh.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Sandeman's  Letters 
on  Theron  and  Aspasio  excited  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  was  the  means  oi 
first  making  the  sect  known  in  England,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  called,  not  after  Mr.  Glas  as  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  name  of  Glassites,  but  after  Mr.  Sande- 
man, by  the  name  of  Sandem.anians.  A  discussion 
arose  fifty  years  after,  south  of  the  Tweed,  on  the 
subject  of  justifying  faith  as  explained  by  Mr.  San- 
deman in  his  Letters.  Able  pamphlets  and  treatisea 
were  published  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
among  others,  Mr.  John  Fuller  argued  the  point  with 
singular  acuteness  and  logical  power,  in  '  Strictures  on 
Sandemanianism  in  Twelve  Letters  to  a  Friend.' 
This  controversy  on  faith  in  all  its  branches,  extended, 
with  some  intervals,  to  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  A  consideration  of  the  questions  involved  in 
this  important  and  interesting  controversy,  we  reserve 
for  the  article  Sandemani.-^ns.  In  17(10,  Mr.  San- 
deman went  to  London  on  the  earnest  invitation  oi 
some  who  had  embnaced  his  opinions,  and  he  assisted 
in  founiiing  a  church  there.  Oilier  churches  were  \ 
planted  in  other  towns  in  England.  Having  been 
strongly   urged   to   visit    America,    Mr.   SandemaB    • 
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crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1764,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Cargill.  In  that  country  several  churches  were  planted 
pn  Glassite  principles,  particularly  in  New  England. 
Wliile  Jrr.  Sandemaii  laboured  indefatigably  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  edifying  the  Transatlantic 
clmrclies,  he  brought  upon  himself  considerable  oppo- 
sition, particularly  in  consequence  of  tlie  political  opi- 
nions wliich  he  avowed,  and  wliicli  were,  as  might 
liave  been  expected,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  mother 
country.  The  obloquy  to  which  he  was  tlius  ex- 
posed, and  tlie  trials  wliich  lie  was  called  to  endure, 
bore  heavily  upon  his  spirits,  but  after  suffering  for  a 
time  witli  the  most  exemplary  patience,  he  finished 
his  earthly  course  at  Denbury,  Connecticut,  leaving 
behind  him  a  sweet  savour  of  that  truth  wliich  lie 
delighted  to  proclaim. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  after  the  depo- 
sition of  Mr.  Glas,  and  the  secession  of  his  adhe- 
rents from  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  the  secession  of 
the  Four  Brethren  tool;  place  on  entirely  diiferent 
groimds  from  those  of  the  Glassites.  See  Associate 
Preshytery.  The  Established  Church  felt  doubt- 
less that  it  had  nothing  to  feai-  from  Mr.  Glas  and 
his  followers,  who  were  never  Ukely  to  be  very 
numerous,  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  new  seces- 
sion, and  tlie  General  Assemljly  therefore  resolved 
to  exhibit  a  spu-it  of  forbearance  by  mitigating  or 
modifying  the  censure  ijiflicted  on  Mr.  Glas.  Ac- 
cordingly, without  any  application  either  from  him 
or  Iiis  friends,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  National 
Cliurch  in  May  1739,  "did  take  off  the  sentence  of 
deposition  passed  by  the  Commission  12th  March 
1730,  against  Mr.  John  Glas,  then  minister  of  Teal- 
ing,  for  independent  principles;  and  did  restore  him 
to  tlie  character  and  exercise  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  but  decl.iring,  notwithstanding, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  esteemed  a  minister  of  the  Esta- 
blished cliurch  of  Scotland,  or  capable  to  be  called 
or  settled  therein,  until  he  should  renounce  the 
principles  embraced  and  avowed  by  him,  that  are  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  of  this  church." 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Glassite  churches  is,  that 
they  have  a  plurality  of  elders,  pastors,  or  bishops  in 
each  church,  who  are  chosen  according  to  tlie  in- 
structions given  by  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
without  regard  to  previous  education  for  the  oftice, 
and  even  althougli  the  person  so  selected  .should  hap- 
pen to  be  actively  engaged  in  secular  eni]iloymenf. 
To  have  been  married  a  second  time  is  a  disqiialili- 
cation  for  the  office.  The  elders  are  ordained  by 
prayer  and  fasting,  imposition  of  hands,  and  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  discipline  of  tlie 
churches  is  strict,  and  they  hold  it  to  be  unlawful  to 
eat  or  drink  with  excommunicated  members.  In  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  church  unanimity  i.s  considered 
as  necessary,  and  if  any  member  therefore  diflers  in 
0])inion  from  the  rest,  he  must  either  surrender  his 
judgment  to  the  churcli,  or  be  shutout  from  its  com- 
munion. The  Glassitcs  regard  it  as  unlawful  to  join 
in  prayci  with  any  one  that  is  not  a  brother  or  sislcr 


in  Christ.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  observance  ol 
tlie  Lord's  Supper,  tliey  have  also  love  feasts  after 
the  example  of  tlie  primitive  Christians,  and  on  these 
occasions  it  is  incumbent  on  every  member  to  be 
present.  These  love-feasts  are  held  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  services.  It  is  customary  on 
the  admission  of  a  new  member  to  the  chmxh  for 
each  brother  and  sister  to  receive  him  with  a  holy 
kiss.  Mutual  exhortation  is  practised  at  their  meet- 
ings on  the  Lord's  day,  any  member  who  possesses 
the  gift  of  edifying  the  brethren,  being  allowed  to 
address  the  cluu'ch.  This  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  abstain  from 
blood,  and  from  things  strangled ;  considering  the 
decree  of  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem  to  be  still 
obligatory  upon  all  Christians.  The  practice  of 
washing  each  other's  feet  is  also  observed  in  obe- 
dience to  what  they  consider  a  literal  and  express 
injunction  given  by  om-  Lord  to  his  disciples  and 
followers  in  all  ages.  They  regard  it  as  unlawful 
literally  to  lav  up  treasures  on  earth,  and  each  mem- 
ber considers  his  property  liable  to  be  called  for  at 
any  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  church.  They  look  upon  a  lot  as 
sacred,  and  accordingly  they  di.-approve  of  all  lot- 
teries and  games  of  chance.  They  make  a  weekly 
collection  before  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  and  defraying  other  necessaiy  expenses 
The  Glassites  hold  no  communion  or  fellow.ship 
whatever  with  other  churches.  The  Glassites  are 
much  fewer  in  number  than  they  fomierly  were 
According  to  the  last  census  in  1851,  their  churches 
in  Scotland  amounted  to  only  six,  with  a  membership 
probably  not  exceeding  in  all  800.  In  England  the 
number  of  Sandemanian  churches  reported  by  the 
Census  officers  was  six,  having  in  all  probability  not 
more  than  700  members. 

GLAUCE,  one  of  the  Nereides  (which  see),  and 
also  one  of  tlie  Danaides  (which  see). 

GLAUCUS,  a  sea-god,  an  attendant  on  Nep- 
tune (wliich  see).  It  was  believed  in  ancient  Greece 
that  once  every  year  this  deity  visited  all  the  coasts 
and  islands  accompanied  by  sea-monsters.  He  was 
worshipped  particularly  by  fishermen  and  sailors. 

GLEBE,  churcli-land,  or  land  belonging  to  a  par- 
i.sli  church.  In  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word, 
glebe  is  applic<able  to  any  land  or  ground  belonging 
to  any  benefice,  see,  manor,  or  inlieritiuice.  In  Scot- 
land, the  law  requires  the  globe  to  extend  to  four 
acres  of  arable  land,  though  it  generally,  in  point 
of  fact,  exceeds  that  nieasiu'e.  Besides  the  arable 
glebe,  most  parisli  ministers  in  Scotland  have  a  grass 
glebe  suftlcient  for  the  support  of  a  horse  and  two 
cows. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS  (Lat.  glory  on  high), 
a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Anoelical  IIvjin 
(which  see). 

GLORIA  I'ATKI.     See  Doxoi.ogy. 

GLOSS,  a  conimoiit. 

GLOSS.\   OIJDIXARIA,  the  common  exe;;etic*J 
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manual  of  the  Middle  ages.  It  consisted  of  short 
explanatory  remarks,  which  Wjilafrid  Straho,  ahhot 
of  Kiclienaii,  folhiwiiig  for  the  most  part  his  toaclier 
Kabanws  Maunis,  compiled  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
GNOSlMACill  (fir.  knowledge-haters),  a  sect 
wliich  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  foiu'lh  cen- 
tury, headed  by  one  Khcloiiiis,  who  maintained  tliat 
the  essence  of  Cluistianity  consisted  not  in  specula- 
tive doctrines,  but  in  practical  conduct.  "  liut  it 
may  be  a  question,"  as  Xeander  well  remarks, 
"  whether  there  was  ever  a  regularly  constituted  sect 
professing  sucli  indilVerence  to  doctrines;  whether 
the  fact  ever  amounted  to  anything  more  than  this, 
that  individuals  at  dItVcrent  times,  and  in  different 
places,  were  led  by  the  same  opposition,  and  the 
same  tendency  of  mind  to  entertain  these  views: — 
of  which  individuals  llhetorius  may  have  been  one." 
GNOSTICS  (Gr.  f/wwi'v,  knowledge),  the  general 
name  applied  to  various  classes  of  heretics,  which 
arose  at  an  early  period  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
word  from  which  their  name  is  derived,  had  been  pre- 
viously used  in  schools  of  philosoi)hy,  to  denote  a 
higher  and  esoteric  science,  unknown  to  the  vulgar. 
As  used  by  the  Gnostics  themselves,  however,  it  was 
designed  to  express  the  superi(jrity  of  their  doctrines 
to  those  of  tlie  I'agans  and  the  .lews,  as  well  as  to 
the  popular  views  of  Christianity.  The  systems  of 
Gnosticism  were  various,  all  of  them  referable  to  two 
fixed  historical  centres,  Syria  and  Eg)-pt.  Hence, 
there  was  a  marked  dilVerence  between  the  Syrian 
and  the  Alex.andrian  Gnosis,  the  former  being  char- 
acterized by  a  predominance  of  Dualism,  the  latter 
by  a  predominance  of  I'anlheism.  The  combination 
of  these  two  principles  gave  rise  to  Manicheism. 

The  ri.se  of  the  various  Gnostic  sects  at  so  early  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  prevalence  of  a  theoretical  spirit  which 
sought  to  solve  all  the  gi-eat  problems  of  religion  by 
mere  human  speculation.  The  systems  of  thought 
which  were  thus  to  account  for  all  difficulties,  and  to 
explain  all  mysteries,  were  themselves  complicated 
in  their  nature,  being  composed  of  elements  drawn 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  Jewish  theology,  and 
old  Oriental  theosophy.  It  is  impossible  even  cur- 
sorily to  examine  Gnosticism  in  the  diversified  as- 
pects which  it  assumes,  without  being  at  almost 
every  point  reminded  of  the  old  religious  systems  of 
Asia,  Parsism,  Uralunanism,  and  Budhism.  Nean- 
der  thinks  that  the  class  to  whicli  the  speculations 
of  the  Gnostics  belong  is  that  of  Oriental  Theoso- 
phists,  and  that  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian  still 
further  remarks  :  "  They  ditl'ered  radically  from  the 
thinkers  of  the  West.  They  moved  rather  amidst 
inluitions  and  synibok  than  conceptions.  AVhere  the 
Western  thinker  would  have  framed  to  himself  an 
abstract  conception,  there  stood  before  the  soul  of 
the  Gnostic  a  livinff  appearance,  a  living  personality 
in  vivid  intuition,  'i'he  conception  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  thing  without  life.  In  the  eye  of  tlie  Gnostic 
tvc.rytliing  became  liypostalizcd,  which  to  the  West- 


ern thinker  existed  only  as  a  conception.  Th« 
image,  and  what  the  image  represented,  were,  in  the 
Gnostic's  mode  of  representation,  often  confounded 
together;  so  that  the  one  could  not  be  divided  from 
the  other.  Ilin-ried  along,  in  spite  of  himself,  from 
intuition  to  intuition,  from  image  to  image,  by  the 
ideas  lloaling  before  or  tilling  his  mind,  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  evolve  these  ideas  and  jilace  them  itj  tlie 
clear  light  of  consciousness.  Jiut  it'  we  take  jjains  to 
sift  out  the  fundamental  thoughts  lying  undeveloped 
in  their  symbols,  and  to  unfold  them  clearly  to  our 
consciousness,  we  shall  see,  gleaming  through  the 
surface,  many  ideas,  which,  though  not  understood  by 
their  contemporaries,  were  destined,  in  far  later  ages, 
to  be  seized  upon  once  more,  and  to  be  more  fully 
carried  out  by  a  science  regenerated  through  the  in- 
fluence of  faith.  Intuition,  anticipating  the  lapse  oi 
ages,  here  grasped  in  an  immediate  way  what  the 
process  of  logical  analysis  was  to  master  only  after 
long  and  various  wanderings  beyond  and  short  of  the 
truth." 

The  iirincii)al  questions  to  which  the  speculations 
of  the  (Jnostics  were  directed  had  reference  to  the 
origin  of  creation ;  such  as  How  the  finite  could  be 
evolved  from  the  infinite?  How  creation  can  be  con- 
ceived to  have  a  beginning?  and  more  especially  in 
this  department  of  thought,  How  a  purely  spiritual 
Being  could  originate  a  material  world  and  a  perfect 
Being,  a  world  which  is  characterized  by  many  im- 
perfections ?  Whence  have  arisen  the  destructive 
powers  of  nature  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  moral  evil  ? 
Such  were  some  of  the  most  important  and  intricate 
of  those  problems  which  the  Gnostics  set  themselves 
to  solve,  and  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  all 
their  theories  and  hypothetical  systems  were  princi- 
pally framed. 

Hence  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  Gnostic 
systems  lies  the  idea  of  two  ditVerent  and  opposite 
worlds,  the  one  the  region  of  light,  the  other  of  dark- 
ness ;  the  one  the  region  of  purity,  the  other  of  sin  ; 
the  one  the  region  of  happiness,  the  other  of  wretch- 
edness ;  the  one  the  region  of  immortality,  the  other 
of  mortality.  Now  in  this  duality  of  worlds  so  dis- 
tinct, so  diametrically  opposite  in  their  natures,  it 
seems  impossible  to  find  a  point  of  harmony  so  as  to 
account  for  their  creation  by  one  Supreme,  Perfect 
Being.  To  bridge  over  this  apparently  impassablM 
gulf,  the  doctrine  of  E.man'ations  (which  see)  was 
borrowed  from  the  Neo-Platonists.  These  emana- 
tions from  the  Divine  essence  were  supposed  to  form 
a  series  wliich  became  less  and  less  perfect  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  distant  from  the  original  source. 
The  primary  emanations  were  nearest  in  purity  and 
l)erfection  of  character  to  the  Divine  essence  from 
which  they  immediately  sprung,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  superior  world.  At  a  remoter  point  of  the  series, 
the  diminution  of  perfection  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  inferior  world.  This 
hypothesis  was  obviously  framed  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  from  the  verv  first  link  in  ihe  chain  ica 
'4e 
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perfection  began  to  be  developed,  wliich  went  on 
increasing  progressively  nntil  at  length  imperfection 
became  as  it  were  the  rule,  and  perfection  the  ex- 
ception. But  on  this  theory  it  is  plain  that  there 
must  have  been  a  link  in  the  chain  in  which  perfec- 
tion and  imperfection  were  in  equiUbn'o,  neither  hav- 
ing the  preponderance.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
J^EMiURGE  (which  see)  of  the  Gnostics  is  introduced, 
being  the  last  emanation  of  the  Pleroma,  and  the 
first  person  of  the  inferior  world.  A  theory  of  this 
kind  was  a  libel  upon  creation,  which  it  supposed  be- 
longed not  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  to  an  inferior 
being,  who  from  his  very  nature  was  composed  of 
perfection  and  imperfection  in  equal  parts  or  pro- 
portions. 

Tlie  primal  source  of  being,  according  to  the  chief 
Gnostic  systems,  was  theBYTllos  (which  see),  wliich 
like  the  Brahm  (which  see)  of  Hinduism  was  an  in- 
visible, incomprehensible  being,  enjoying  perfect  and 
imperturbable  quiescence,  and  tVom  wliom  all  emana- 
tions proceeded.  This  Supreme  Being,  and  the  ema- 
nations which  composed  the  superior  world,  together 
formed  the  Pleroma  or  fulness  of  intelligences, 
which  are  called  jEoN'S  (wliich  see).  These  /Eons 
varied  in  numbers  in  the  different  Gnostic  systems, 
those  of  the  Basilidians  amounting  even  to  tlu-ee 
hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Gnosticism  in  all  its  phases  contains  the  element 
of  a  fall,  extending  not  to  man  merely,  but  to  the 
whole  inferior  world,  which  as  the  production  of  the 
Demiurge  is  necessarily  degi-aded.  This  fall  is  in 
some  of  the  systems  intimately  connected  with 
ffyle  or  matter,  which  was  believed  to  be  essentially 
corrupt.  This  Platonic  notion  is  found  to  character- 
ize the  Alexandrian,  as  distinguished  from  the  Syrian 
Gnosis.  The  mixture  of  matter  with  spirit,  the  im- 
prisonment of  souls  in  material  bodies,  was  regarded 
by  this  class  of  Gnostics  as  sufficiently  accounting 
for  the  appearance  of  moral  evil  in  the  world.  The 
Gnostic  sects  whicli  originated  in  Syria,  however, 
adopted  a  different  theory,  embodying  in  it  the 
Dualism  of  the  old  Parsic  or  Zoroastrian  system. 
It  supposed  two  original  kingdoms,  the  one  of  evil, 
the  other  of  good,  which  encroaching  gradually  upon 
one  another,  gave  rise  to  a  mixture  of  the  two  oppo- 
site elements  of  good  and  evil.  Thus  the  Alexan- 
drian Gnostics  attempted  a  solution  of  the  difficult 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil  on  a  MonoiMic 
hypothesis;  while  the  Syrian  Gnostics  were  equally 
confident  of  having  found  a  solution  in  the  invention 
of  a  Dualistic  hypothesis. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  explanation  which 
the  Gnostics  gave  of  the  fall,  was  their  explanation 
of  the  recovery  or  redemption  of  man.  The  work  of 
the  Demianje,  we  have  seen,  was  to  originate  evil, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  also 
be  the  originator  of  good.  It  was  neces,sary  that 
one  of  the  higher  intelligences  or  yEon.?  should  de- 
scend from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  world,  in 
order  to  teach  man  how  ho  should  find  his  way  back 


to  the  bosom  o(  tne  Pleroma.  This  Mon  is  Christ, 
the  open  enemy  of  the  Demiurge,  and  the  destroyer 
of  his  creation.  In  most  of  the  systems  the  Divine 
emanation  or  jEon  who  became  the  Christ,  took  not 
a  real,  but  only  a  seeming  body,  it  being  impossible 
in  their  view  that  a  pure  ^on  should  assume  a  cor- 
poreal body,  which  as  being  composed  of  HyM  or 
matter,  was  necessarily  impure.  And  following  out 
the  same  line  of  thought,  they  alleged  the  God  or 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  Demiurge,  and  the 
law  which  he  promulgated  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  inferior  and  imperfect,  whereas  the  law  which 
Christ  promidgated  in  the  ^!ew  T(^stament  was  the 
expre.-sion  of  the  mind  of  the  Bythos  or  Unknown 
Father.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ  men  were 
m,der  the  Demiurge  of  the  Jews,  an  inferior  deity, 
but  since  that  period  men  have  been  under  the  Great 
God,  who  is  essentially  holy,  and  just,  ard  good. 
Valentinus  taught  his  followers  that  mankind  might 
be  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1.)  The  iSTyZ/c,  or  those 
who  were  under  the  power  of  matter  as  their  guid- 
ing principle.  This  is  exemplified  in  Pagans.  (2.) 
The  Psi/chical,  or  those  who  are  subject  only  to  the 
Demiurge.  This  is  instanced  in  the  Jews.  (3.)  The 
Pneumatic  or  Spiritual,  or  those  who  seek  to  return 
into  the  Pleroma.  This  is  manifested  in  true  Chris- 
tians, '^riius  we  learn,  according  to  this  Gnostic  sys- 
tem, that  the  grand  desire  of  man  ought  ever  to  be  to 
rise  from  the  Hylic  or  Psychical  up  to  the  class  of 
the  Spiritual,  who  alone  shall  find  bliss  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Pleroma. 

Such  is  a  connected  view  of  Gnosticism  in  its  gen- 
eral fundamental  principles,  as  it  developed  itself  in 
the  Christian  church  in  the  second  and  the  earher 
part  of  the  third  century.  The  practical  influence  of 
this  complicated  philosophico-religious  system  is  thus 
sketched  by  Neander:  "  This  ditlerence  between  the 
Gnostic  systems  was  one  of  great  importance,  both 
in  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  point  of  view.  The 
Gnostics  of  the  first  class,  who  looked  upon  the 
Demiurge  as  an  organ  of  the  supreme  God,  and  his 
representative,  the  fashioner  of  nature  according  to 
his  ideas,  the  guiding  spring  of  the  historical  evola- 
tion  of  God's  kingdom,  might,  consistently  with  their 
peculiar  principles,  expect  to  find  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  element  in  nature  and  in  history.  They 
were  not  necessarily  driven  to  an  unchristian  hatred 
of  tlie  world.  They  could  adnnt  that  the  divine  ele- 
ment might  be  revealed  even  in  earthly  relations; 
that  eveiything  of  the  earth  was  capable  of  being  re- 
fined and  ennobled  by  its  influence.  They  could, 
therefore,  be  ijuite  moderate  in  their  ascetic  notions, 
as  we  find  the  case  actually  to  have  been  with  regard 
to  many  of  this  class;  although  their  notion  of  the 
hylc,  continually  tended  to  the  practically  mischie- 
vous result  of  tracing  evil  exclusively  to  the  world  of 
sense;  and  although  their  over-valuation  of  a  con- 
templative Gnosis  might  easily  prove  luifavonrablo 
to  llie  spirit  of  actiNC  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
other  kind  of  Gnosis,  which  represented  the  Crcatoi 
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ol'  tlic  world  as  a  nature  directly  oppoKcd  to  llie 
giipromc  Goil  and  his  lii^^lipr  synU'in,  would  iicceusa- 
rily  load  to  a  wididy  fanatical  and  inoroM!  lialrcd  of 
the  woild,  wholly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Chiia- 
tianity.  This  expressed  ilscll  in  two  ways;  ainon;:; 
the  nobler,  and  more  scn.sihlo  class,  hy  an  exccsuively 
rigid  asceticism,  hy  an  anximis  conccrM  to  slum  all 
contact  with  the  world — thon:;h  to  fashion  and  nionid 
that  world  consliliilcs  a  part  of  the  Christian  voca- 
tion. The  morality,  in  this  case,  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  could  be  only  negative,  oidy  a  preparatory  step 
of  purification  in  order  to  the  contemplative  slate. 
But  the  .same  eccc^iitric  hatred  of  the  world,  coupled 
with  pride  and  arro;;ance,  might  also  lead  to  wild  en- 
thusiasm and  a  bold  contempt  for  all  moral  obliga- 
tions. The  principle  once  stai'ted  upon,  that  the 
whole  of  this  world  is  the  work  of  a  tinite,  ungodlike 
spirit ;  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  revelation  of 
divine  things;  that  tlie  loftier  natures  who  belong  to 
far  higher  world,  are  here  held  in  bondage;  these 
Gnostics  easily  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  every- 
thing external  is  a  matter  (jf  perfect  indilVerence  to 
tlie  inner  man, — nothing  of  a  loltier  natine  can  there 
be  expressed ;  the  outward  man  may  indulge  in 
every  lust,  provided  only  that  the  tramiuillity  of  the 
inner  man  is  not  thereby  disturbed  in  its  meditation. 
The  most  direct  way  of  showing  contempt  and  defi- 
ance of  this  wretched,  hostile  world  was,  not  to  allow 
the  mind  to  be  affected  by  it  in  any  situation.  Men 
should  niortit'y  sense  hy  braving  every  lust,  and  still 
preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  unruffled. 
We  must  conquer  lust  hy  indulgence, — said  these 
bold  sjiirits — for  it  is  no  great  thing  for  a  man  to  ab- 
stain from  lust  who  knows  nothing  about  it  by  ex- 
perience. The  greatness  lies  in  not  being  overcome 
by  it,  when  cl.asped  in  its  embrace.  Though  the  re- 
ports of  enemies  ought  not  to  be  used  without  great 
cjiution  and  distrust,  and  we  should  never  forget  that 
such  witnesses  were  liable,  by  unfriendly  inferences, 
or  the  inisconstruclioii  of  terms,  to  inipute  to  such 
sects  a  great  deal  tluit  was  false ;  yet  the  character- 
istic maxims  quoted  from  their  own  lips,  and  the 
coincident  testimony  of  such  men  as  Iren^us  and 
Epiphanius,  and  of  those  still  more  unprejudiced  and 
careful  inquirers,  the  Alexandrians,  place  it  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  that  they  not  merely  expressed, 
but  even  practised,  such  principles  of  conduct.  Be- 
sides, that  enemy  of  Christianity,  the  Neo-l'latonic 
philosopher.  Porphyry,  corroborates  this  testimony 
by  citing  from  the  nioulli  of  these  persons  maxims 
of  a  similar  import.  '  A  little  standing  pool,'  said 
they,  '  may  be  defiled,  when  some  impure  substance 
drops  into  it;  not  stC  the  ocean,  which,  conscious  of 
its  own  immensity,  *ilmits  everything.  So  little 
men  are  overcome  by  eating;  but  he  who  is  ,an  ocean 
o(  strength  takes  everything  and  is  not  defiled.'  Not 
only  in  the  history  of  Christian  sects  of  earlier  and 
more  recent  times,  but  also  among  the  sects  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  even  among  the  rude  islanders  of 
Australia,  instances  may  be  foitnd  of  such  tciulen- 


cics  which  defied  all  mojal  obligations — tcndenciea 
that  have  arisen  from  speculative  or  niyflical  cle 
mcnts,  or  it  may  be  from  some  sulycctive  caprice 
setting  itself  in  opposition  to  all  jiositive  law.  In 
the  connection  of  the  jiresent  period,  the  false  slrlv- 
ing  of  the  subjective  spirit  after  emancipation,  after 
bi-eaking  loose  from  all  the  bonds,  holy  or  unholy, 
whcieby  the  world  had  been  liitherto  kept  together, 
is  i|iiite  apparent.  And  this  aim  and  tendency 
might  seem  to  have  found  a  jjoint  of  union  in  thai 
unshackiing  of  the  ejiirit,  so  radically  dilVercnt  in  its 
character,  which  Christianity  brought  along  with  it." 

The  peculiar  ojjinions  of  the  dilTerent  Gnostit- 
sects  had  of  course  a  marked  effect  upon  their  views 
of  Christian  worship  and  ordinances.  Some  of  them 
held  that  salvation  rested  simply  on  knowledge;  and 
that  the  man  who  possessed  knowledge  needed  no 
more.  Hence  they  held  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  were  altogether  uimecessary.  Otlier.s  again, 
for  example,  the  Marcosians,  maintained  a  twofold 
baptism,  the  first  or pst/c/iiad  baptism  being  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  .Jesus  the  Messiah  of  the  psy- 
chical natures,  by  which  believers  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the 
inferior  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge;  the  second,  or 
pneumatic  baptism,  being  administered  in  tlie  name  oi 
the  Christ  from  heaven,  united  with  Jesus,  whereby 
the  spiritual  nature  attained  to  self-consciousness 
and  to  perfection,  and  entered  into  fellowship  witli 
the  Pleroma.  When  these  two  species  of  baptism 
were  dispensed  two  different  formula;  of  consecration 
were  used,  and  in  the  case  of  pneumatic  baptism, 
the  person  to  whom  the  ordinance  wa.i  administered 
was  anointed  not  with  oil,  but  with  a  costly  balsam. 
The  Marcosians  also  practised  a  peculiar  ceremony 
anointing  the  dead  with  this  balsam  mingled  with 
water,  and  pronouncing  a  form  of  prayer. 

The  speci.al  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  different 
sects  of  Gnostics  will  be  found  under  their  separate 
heads,  each  of  them  being  known  by  different  names. 

GOU,  the  term  used  in  the  English  language  t( 
denote  the  Supreme  Being.  The  corresponding 
word  in  I^atin  is  Deus,  in  Greek  Theos,  and  in  lie- 
brew  Elohim.  Those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a  Being  are  called  Atheists  (which  see). 

The  first  question  which  regards  God  is  that  which 
concerns  the  fact  of  His  existence — a  fact  which  is 
sought  to  be  established  by  writers  on  the  subject, 
by  two  different  modes  of  reasoning,  the  one  being 
termed  a  priori,  \\\Q  other  a  posteriori,  the  one  direct- 
ed to  prove  that  God  innst  he,  and  the  other  that 
He  fs-.  These  two  different  tracks  of  thought  have 
uniforndy  been  pursued  by  two  diiierent  classes  ot 
thinkers.  The  argument  for  the  necessary  existence 
of  the  Divine  Being  lies  strictly  within  the  domain 
of  the  abstract  reasoner,  while  the  argument  from 
design  to  the  designer,  from  the  works  to  the  work- 
man, belongs  to  the  popular  expositor  of  Natural 
Theology. 

The  argument  from  necessity  has  been  treated  by 
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several  writers  of  great  ability  aiid  metapliy.sical 
RCiimen,  of  wliom  may  be  noticed  Mr.  Loclie,  Dr. 
Cudwortli,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Gillespie. 
The  argument  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Locke  occurs  in 
tlie  tentli  chapter  of  his  foiu-th  book  of  his  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  and  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated  :  "  Man  knows  that  he  himself  is.  He  knows 
also  that  nothing  cannot  ]iroduce  a  being,  and  some- 
thing must  therefore  be  eternal.  That  eternal  being 
must  be  most  powerful.  And  most  knowuig.  And 
therefore  God." 

The  a  priori  argument  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  as  given 
in  his  Intellectual  System,  may  be  thus  stated  in 
his  owa  words :  "  Whatsoever  is,  or  hath  any  kind 
of  entity,  doth  either  subsist  by  itself,  or  else  is  an 
attribute,  affection,  or  mode  of  something  that  doth 
subsist  by  itself.  For  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be 
no  mode,  accident,  or  affection  of  nothing;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  nothing  cannot  be  extended  nor  men- 
Burable.  But  if  space  be  neither  the  extension  of 
body,  nor  yet  of  substance  incorporeal,  then  must  it 
of  necessity  be  the  extension  of  nothing,  and  the 
affection  of  notliing,  and  nothing  must  be  measurable 
by  vards  and  poles.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
from  tliis  very  hj-pothesis  of  the  Democritick  and 
Epicurean  atheists,  that  space  is  a  nature  distinct 
fiom  body,  and  positively  infinite,  it  follows  unde- 
niably tliat  there  must  be  some  incorporeal  substance 
whose  affection  its  extension  is;  and  because  tliere 
can  be  nothing  infinite  but  only  the  Deity,  that  it  is 
the  infinite  extensi^i  of  our  incorporeal  Deity." 

Dr.  Clarke,  whose  argument  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  Dr.  Cudwortli,  sets  out  in  his  reasoning 
from  the  fundamental  propositions,  Tliat  something 
must  have  existed  from  aU  eternity,  and  that  tliis 
something  nnist  have  been  a  being  independent  and 
«elf-existent.  Space  and  time,  or  as  he  calls  it, 
duration,  proves,  he  argues,  the  existence  of  some- 
thing whereof  these  are  qualities,  for  they  are  not 
themselves  sul)stances,  and  he  concludes  the  Deity 
must  be  the  infinite  being  of  whom  they  are  qualities. 
Having,  from  these  propositions,  established  in  his 
view  the  existence  of  God,  he  deduces  still  further 
from  these  same  propositions  tlie  wliole  qualities  or 
attributes  of  God. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different  phases 
winch  the  a  priori  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
God  assumes,  in  so  far  as  the  element  or  datum  is 
concerned,  from  which  it  sets  out  as  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  indisputable.  This  datum  is  invari- 
ably some  aspect  or  other  of  the  notion  of  infinity. 
Proceeding  on  this  fuiuianiental  notion,  some  of  the 
ablest  writers  in  the  sciiolastic  ages  sought  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  a  God.  Thus  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury reasons  :  "  The  fool  may  say  in  his  heart  : 
There  is  no  God  (Pa.  xiv.  1.),  but  lie  thereby  shows 
himself  a  fool,  because  he  asserts  something  which  is 
contradictory  in  itself.  He  has  the  idea  of  God  in 
him,  but  denies  its  reality.  But  if  God  exists  in 
idea,  he  must  also  exist  in  reality.   Otherwise  the  real 


God,  whose  existence  we  may  comprehend,  would  be 
superior  to  the  one  who  exists  only  in  imagination, 
and  consequently  would  be  superior  to  the  highest 
imaginable  object,  which  is  absurd  ;  hence  it  follows, 
that  that,  beyond  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  to 
exist,  really  exists." 

In  the  same  category  may  be  classed  the  argu 
ment  of  Des  Cartes,  which  infers  from  tlie  concep 
tion  of  his  existence  the  fact  of  his  existence.  It  is 
thus  stated  by  the  pliilosopher  himself: 

Proposition. — "  The  existence  of  God  is  known 
from  the  consideration  of  His  nature  alone." 

Demon.4ration. — "  To  say  that  an  attribute  is  con- 
tained in  the  nature,  or  in  the  concept  of  a  thing,  is 
the  same  as  to  say  that  this  attribute  is  true  of 
this  thing,  and  that  it  may  be  affirmed  to  be  in  it." 

"  But  necessary  existence  is  contained  in  the  na- 
ture, or  in  the  concept  of  God." 

"  Hence  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  necessary 
existence  is  in  God,  or  that  God  exists." 

The  same  argument  Des  Cartes  still  further  ex- 
plains by  an  illustration  :  "  Just  as  because,  for  ex- 
ample, the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to  two  right 
angles  is  necessarily  comprised  in  the  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle, the  mind  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles; 
so,  from  its  perceiving  necessaiy  and  eternal  existence 
to  be  comprised  in  the  idea  which  it  has  of  an  all- 
perfect  Beijig,  it  ought  manifestly  to  conclude  that 
tliis  all-perfect  Being  exists."  Kant,  taking  up  this 
illustration,  thus  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  Cartesian 
argument :  "  If  I  do  away  with  the  predicate  in  an 
identical  judgment,  and  I  retain  the  subject — that  is 
to  say,  do  away  with  the  equality  of  the  three 
angles  to  two  right  angles,  and  yet  retain  the  triangle, 
or  do  away  with  necessary  existence,  and  yet  retain 
the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being — a  contradiction 
arises.  But  if  I  annul  the  subject  together  with  the 
predicate,  then  there  arises  no  contradiction,  for  there 
is  no  more  anything  which  could  be  contradicted.  To 
assume  a  triangle,  and  yet  to  do  away  with  the  tliree 
angles  of  the  same,  is  contradictory  ;  but  to  do  away 
with  the  triangle  together  with  its  three  angles  is  no 
contradiction.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  concep- 
tion of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  If  you  do 
away  with  the  existence  of  this,  you  thus  do  away 
with  the  thing  itself,  together  with  all  its  predicates 
in  which  aise  there  c;m  be  no  contradiction." 

By  far  the  most  philosophical  and  thoroughly  con- 
clusive exhibition  of  the  a  ^>n'oi'i  argument,  however, 
is  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  (iillcsiiie  in  his  work 
entitled  'The  Nece^sary  Existence  of  God.'  Our 
limited  space  compels  us  to  content  ourselves  with 
rapidly  sketching  the  various  sleps  of  the  lucid  de- 
monstration of  this  able  author,  to  whom  the  modern 
plulosophical  world  owe  a  deep  debt  of  obligation  foi 
having  placed  this  difficult  jiart  of  natural  theology  in 
a  light  so  clear  and  convincing.  Mr.  Gillespie  thus 
lays  down  the  succes.^ivc  stops  of  his  argument. 
Part.  1.  Prop.  I.  Infhiity  of  Extension  is  necessurilj 
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exi^tiIlg.  I'rop.  II.  Iiiliiiity  of  Kxteiision  is  neces- 
tarily  iiuiivislljle.  Corollary  from  I'rop.  11.  Infiiiily 
of  KxtciisioM  is  nccoasarily  iininoveablc.  I'rop.  111. 
There  is  necessarily  a  liciiii;  of  Iiiliriily  of  ICxieiision. 
Pro[).  IV.  The  Being  of  Inlinily  of  Kxteiision  is 
necessarily  of  Unity  anil  Siinplieity.  Sub.  I'rop.  The 
Material  Universe  is  Unite  in  extension.  Prop.  V. 
There  is  neccs.sarily  but  One  Being  of  Iiilinity  of 
Expansion. — Part  2.  Prop.  I.  Infinity  of  Duration 
is  necessarily  existing.  Prop.  II.  Inllnity  of  Dura- 
tion is  ncces.s'irily  indivisible.  Coroll.iry  from  Pro]). 
11.  Inlinity  of  Duration  is  neccs.sarily  iinnioveable. 
Prop.  III.  There  is  necessarily  a  Being  of  Infinity 
of  Duration.  Prop.  IV.  The  Being  of  Infinity  of 
Duration  is  necessarily,  of  Unity  and  Siinplieity. 
Sub.  Pro]).  The  Material  Universe  is  liiiite  in  dura- 
tion. Corollary  from  Sub.  Prop.  Kvey  succession 
of  substances  is  finite  in  duration.  Prop.  V.  There 
is  necessarily  but  one  Being  of  Infinity  of  Duration. 
— Pai-t  3.  Prop.  I.  There  is  ncces.s.irily  a  Being  of 
I  Infinity  of  Expansion  and  Inlinity  of  Duration. 
Prop.  II.  The  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and 
I  Infinity  of  Duration  is  neccs.sarily  of  unity  aiid  sim- 
'  plicity.  Prop.  III.  There  is  necessarily  but  one 
I  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and  Infinity  of  Dura- 
:    tion. 

j  The  second  division  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  argument 
goes  to  establish  the  attributes  of  this  necessarily 
existing  Being.  The  steps  are  as  follows:  Part  1. 
Prop.  The  simple,  sole  Being  of  Inl'mity  of  Expan- 
sion and  of  Duration  is  necessarily  Intelligent  and 
All-Knowing.  Part  2.  Prop.  The  simple,  sole  Being 
of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and  of  Duration  who  is  AJl- 
knowing  is  necessarily  All-Powerful.  Part  3.  Prop. 
The  simple,  sole  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and 
of  Duration  who  is  All-Knowing  and  All-Powerful 
is  necessarily,  entirely  Free. 

The  third  division  contains  the  single  Prop.,  The 
Simple,  Sole,  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and  of 
Duration,  who  is  All-Knowing,  All-Powerful,  and 
entirely  Free,  is  necessarily,  completely  Happy: 
and  the  Sub.  Prop.,  The  Simple,  Sole  Being  of  In- 
finity of  Expansion  and  of  Duration — who  is  AU- 
i  Ivnowing,  All  Powerful,  entirely  Free,  and  com- 
pletely Happy,  is,  necessarily,  perfectly  Good. 
Thus  by  a  closely  connected  chain  of  reasoning  does 
Mr.  Gillespie  conclusively  establish  the  Nece.ssary 
Existence  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  on  a 
basis  much  firmer  than  any  on  wliicli  it  has  ever 
befm-e  been  made  to  rest. 

The  a  7»-iori  argument  as  stated  by  llie  Schoolmen 
too  uften  involved  vicious  reasoning  in  a  circle.  As 
an  instance  we  may  adduce  the  argument  as  stated 
by  Wesselius,  following  in  the  wake  of  Anselm ; 
"  The  non-existence  of  God  would  involve  that  some- 
thing did  not  exist  which  necessarily  must  exist." 
The  same  objection  may  with  justice  be  alleged 
against  the  .same  argument  as  stated  by  Des  Cartes, 
that  in  the  verv  idea  of  God  are  contained  such 
•hi:ig<i  as  necessarily  imply  his  existence,  aii.l  neces- 


sary texistence  being  admitted  on  all  hands  to  belong 
to  the  idi.'a  of  God,  therefore,  we  may  with  as  much 
truth  aflirin  that  God  exists,  as  that  all  the  angles  ot 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  The  en- 
tire force  of  this  argument  obviously  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  strongest  evidence  which  we  win 
have  of  the  existence  of  anything,  is  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception  of  it  in  our  minds.  But  the  atheist 
will  never  for  a  moment  admit  that  our  idea  of  a 
God  is  a  certain  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  We  must  start  in  the  argument,  aa 
Mr.  Gille.spie  does,  from  an  admitted  primary  intui- 
tion or  ultimate  clement  of  human  consciousness, 
and  such  an  intuition  is  found  in  the  twofold  notions 
of  Space  or  Expansion,  and  Time  or  Duration.  But 
to  reason  from  our  idea  of  God,  to  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  God,  "  seems,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  "  to  extend  only  to  the  nominal  idea  or  mere 
definition  of  a  self-existent  Being,  and  does  not  with 
a  sufficiently  evident  connection  refer  and  applv  that 
general  nominal  idea,  definition  or  notion,  which  we 
frame  in  our  own  mind,  to  any  real  jiarticular  being 
actually  existing  without  us." 

Another  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated.  Something  now  exists,  and 
therefore  something  must  from  all  eternity  have  ex- 
isted. The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  indisputable, 
but  in  order  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  existence  ol 
a  God,  it  will  be  neces.sarv  to  prove  by  a  kind  ot 
exhaustive  process,  that  the  something  which  must 
have  existed  from  eternity  could  be  no  other  tlian 
God.  The  general  proposition  li;us  been  readily  con- 
ceded by  atheists  both  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times,  and  for  the  indefinite  word  sometidnij  they 
have  substituted  the  universe,  alleging  it  to  be  eter- 
nal. See  Eternity  of  the  'Woiu.d.  But  that 
matter  or  the  universe  is  not  eternal  might  be  proved 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Dr.  Dick,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Theology,  presents  the  proof  in  the  following  form  : 
"  If  it  lias  subsisted  from  eternity,  it  must  have  subsist- 
ed as  it  is  ;  there  being,  on  the  hypothesis  of  atheists, 
no  cause  to  produce  a  change,  and  a  change  being 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  necessary  existence. 
Hence  we  see,  by  the  way,  that  matter  cannot  be 
that  being  which  has  existed  from  eternity.  If  it 
existed  from  eternity,  it  exists  by  necessity  of  nature. 
But  it  is  an  express  contradiction  to  suppose  that 
which  exists  necessarily,  not  to  exist;  and  yet  we 
are  all  sensible  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  sup- 
posing the  non-existence  of  matter,  for  we  can  all 
conceive  it  to  be  annihilated.  It  is  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  that  wdiich  exists  necessarily,  to  exist  in 
any  other  state  or  form.  But  we  c;ui  conceive  mat- 
ter to  be  in  motion  or  at  rest ;  and  finding  some  parts 
of  it  in  the  one  state,  and  some  in  the  other,  we  con- 
clude that  its  existence  is  not  necessary,  but  contin- 
gent. We  can  conceive  it  to  be  difl'erently  modified : 
that  it  might  have  wanted  some  of  its  properties,  and 
possessed  others  which  do  not  belong  to  it ;  that  the 
Iraiiie  of  the  universe  miirlit  have  been  ditlerent ;  »ni 
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tliat  in  our  system  tliere  niiglit  liave  been  more  or 
fewer  jilanets,  and  these  might  liave  been  attended 
ivlh  more  or  fewer  satellites.  But  if  the  universe  is 
seh'-existent,  it  must  have  always  been  as  it  now  is. 
The  sun  must  have  always  been  the  centre  of  this 
system,  and  the  planets  must  have  always  described 
their  orbits  around  him.  There  must  have  been  eter- 
nal revolutions  of  Satum  and  the  Georgiiuu  Sidus, 
and  tternal  revolutions  of  tlie  Earth  and  Mercury. 
Nov/,  as  these  revolutions  are  performed  in  different 
times,  and,  on  the  supposition  of  their  eternity,  are 
all  infinite  in  number,  it  follows  that  we  have  infi- 
nites which  as  infinites  must  be  equal,  but  being 
made  up  of  revolutions  performed  in  unequal  times, 
are  unequal.  But  this  is  im|inssible,  and  the  hypo- 
thesis from  which  it  is  deduced  is  absurd." 

The  a  posteriori  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
God  is  founded  on  the  admitted  principle,  that  wliere 
design  is  apparent  there  must  have  been  a  designer. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  show,  tluit  the  world  around  us 
teems  with  proofs  of  intelligent  design.  Wieiher 
we  look  to  the  beautiful  and  complicated  structure  of 
the  human  body,  or  to  the  laws  wliich  regulate  tlie 
processes  of  the  luiman  mind ;  whether  we  contem- 
plate the  world  of  animated  or  inanimate  m.-itter,  all 
proclaim  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  possessed  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
human  mind,  the  transition  was  rapid  from  the  unin- 
telligible wonders  of  nature  to  the  workings  of  a 
superior  intelligence.  All  nature  was  spiritualized; 
not  only  was  there  believed  to  be  a  soul  in  man,  but 
in  the  plants,  the  animals,  the  very  elements,  nay, 
the  world  itself,  so  that  even  the  abstract  idealism  of 
Fichtd  and  Schelling  arrives  with  all  its  laborious 
and  mysterious  ett'orts  at  nearly  the  s.ime  conclusions 
with  the  earliest  exertions  of  human  reason,  those 
exertions  wliich  were  the  natural  outgoings  of  man 
towards  that  exalted  Being,  in  the  knowledge  of 
whom  all  his  future  knowledge  could  only  find  its 
consummation  and  its  end. 

To  disprove,  if  possible,  the  doctrine  of  Fin;d 
Causes,  Mr.  Hume  attempted  to  start  a  prior  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  such  a  mode  of  reasoning. 
We  can  ordy  argue  from  design  in  his  view,  wlien 
we  previously  know  something  of  the  alleged  De- 
signer, and  what  is  the  natiu'o  of  the  work  that  we 
are  to  expect  at  his  hands.  Thus  from  what  we 
have  learned  of  the  capabilities  of  mind,  we  may 
safely  reason  from  the  nature  of  the  work  to  the 
power  and  skill  of  the  workman.  But  the  universe, 
Mr.  Hume  alleges,  is  an  eli'cet  so  completely  singu- 
lar, that  we  can  diaw  no  valid  conclusion  from  it  as 
to  llie  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  great  Creator.  Now 
in  this  course  of  reasoning  there  is  an  obvious  fal- 
lacy. It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  ar- 
gument from  Design  involves  far  more  than  it 
actually  does.  From  the  limited  extent  of  cm"  men- 
tal constitution,  we  admit,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
ns  to  form  any  jiroper  conception  of  inlinile  intelli- 
gence, but  we  can  proceed  so  far  at  all  events  as  to 


recognize  the  traces  of  intelligence  when  they  ])ro- 
sent  themselves.  This  Mr.  Hume  readily  concedra 
in  reference  to  the  works  of  man,  but  the  singularity 
of  this  efl'ect — the  Universe — he  holds  to  preclude 
all  deduction  from  it.  In  many  respects,  liowever, 
the  singularity  of  the  Universe  is  of  no  consequence 
it  has  one  thing  in  common  with  all  other  objects, 
that  it  bears  marks  of  being  an  elVect ;  and  therefore 
by  an  original  princii)le  of  our  constitution  we  must 
refer  it  to  a  Cause.  Tliough  we  may  not  know 
enough  to  declare  what  is  the  Design,  the  eiJect  be- 
ing singular ;  we  know  enough  at  all  events  to  re- 
cognize traces  of  a  Design,  and  hence  we  argue  a 
Designer.  Now  such  traces  are  numberless  and 
infinitely  varied.  They  appear  in  the  structure 
of  the  whole,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  particular 
parts.  And  if  one  single  evidence  of  design  in  a 
piece  of  human  workmanship  shows  wisdom  and 
skill  in  the  workman,  may  we  not  conclude  from  the 
innumerable  jiroofs  of  design  which  the  universe 
presents,  that  the  Being  who  formed  it  is  wonderful 
in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
a  God  which  we  have  now  noticed,  there  are  several 
others  of  a  strictly  subordinate  character.  Thus  we 
may  infer  the  existence  of  such  a  Being  from  the 
belief  in  His  existence  which  has  pervaded  all  ages 
and  nations;  from  the  order  and  regularity  which 
prevail  in  the  oper.itions  of  nature,  and  the  beneficial 
inliuences  which  arise  from  the  moral  arrangements 
of  the  iMiiverse  ;  and  finally,  we  may  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  from  the  existence  ol 
miracles  and  prophecy,  both  of  which  attest  the 
existence  of  a  Being  of  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science, who  is  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Lord  of 
the  universe. 

Of  the  essential  nature  of  God,  strictly  speaking, 
we  can  know  nothing,  and  can  form  no  adequate 
conception.  "Who  can  by  searcliing  find  out  God?" 
But  though  we  cannot  describe  or  even  know  the 
essence  of  the  Divine  Being,  we  may  under.-tand  ihe 
kind  and  qu.-dities  of  that  being  which  he  possesses. 
He  is  a  Spirit,  an  invisible  being  that  understands  and 
wills,  but  without  material  substance  or  bodily  jiarts. 
Very  little,  however,  is  said  in  Scripture  of  the  nuide 
of  the  Divine  existence,  and  the  information  which 
is  conveyed  upon  the  subject  is  of  a  merely  negative 
kind,  for  while  Jesus  Christ  describes  God  as  a  spi- 
rit, he  explains  the  word  in  these  terms,  "A  s])irit 
hath  not  tU-sli  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  God 
is  made  known  to  us  in  his  revealed  word  cliiefly  by 
his  attributes  or  perfettions,  which  ought  never  to 
be  conceived  of  as  anything  distinct  from  his  being, 
or  imagined  ever  to  exist  as  separate  from  one  an- 
other. 'J'be  Divine  attributes  or  excellencies  are 
sometimes  divided  into  comnumicable  or  incommu 
nicable  perfejttions,  the  former  being  such  as  are 
capable  in  some  measiu'c  of  being  possessed  by  his 
creatures,  viz.,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  jusricc, 
goodness,  and  truth;  the  latter  being  such  as  belong 
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to  God  alone,  viz.,  iiitiiiity,  eternity,  and  immuta- 
bility. At  other  tiinc'S  the  Divine  alliil)utcs  are 
divided  into  iial.n-al  and  moral,  tlie  former  including 
his  greatness  [lOwer,  wisdom,  Kpiritualily,  intinily, 
eternity,  and  nnchaiigcableness,  being  such  as  belong 
essentially  and  exclusively  to  the  nature  of  God, 
constituting  his  inconi|ireliensil)lc  essence;  and  the 
latter  including  his  holiness,  jusiice,  goodness,  and 
truth,  which  together  form  the  law  of  his  nature, 
according  to  which  he  invariably  acts  and  orders  all 
things,  and  [ircsent  in  him  a  character  which  de- 
mands our  supremo  love  and  imitation. 

To  know  that  God  is,  and  to  know,  as  far  as  wo 
are  capable  of  ascertaining,  what  He  is,  forms  the 
highest  of  all  knowledge  worthy  of  the  earnest  and 
prayerful  examination  of  every  intelligent  creature  in 
the  universe. 

GOD  (KuiENDS  of).    See  Friends  of  God. 

GODFATHERS  AN'D  GOD.MOTHEKS.  See 
Sponsoks. 

GODS  (Falsi:).    See  Idols. 

GOKL.    See  Avenger  of  Blood. 

GOGAUD,  the  tree  of  life  in  the  cosmogonic  myth 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  Upon  the  authority  of  the 
liundehesh,  Kanne  slates  that  this  tree  resembled 
two  human  bodies  placed  in  juxtaposition. 

(lOKEI,  long  strips  of  white  paper,  emblems  of 
tne  divine  presence  of  the  C.\mis  (which  see)  among 
the  Japanese.  These  symbols  are  found  in  all  Ja- 
panese houses,  kept  in  little  portable  iiiias. 

GOLDEN  AGE,  used  to  denote,  in  the  ancient 
heathen  mythology,  the  reign  of  Satukn  (which 
see),  when  justice  and  innocence  were  supposed  to 
liavc  reigned  throughout  the  earth,  and  the  soil  pro- 
duced what  was  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and 
enjoyment  of  mankind.  From  the  circumstance  of 
Saturn  being  coupled  with  the  age  of  iimocence, 
some  have  supposed  him  to  he  identical  with  Adam, 
mid  the  Golden  Age  to  be  descriptive  of  the  purity 
mid  fi'licitv  of  Eden. 

GOLDEN  LEGEND,  a  collection  of  the  Lives 
ot  the  Saints,  composed  by  .J(j1iii  de  Voragine,  vicar- 
l^eneral  of  the  Dominicans,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1298.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years  it  maintained  considerable 
reputation  in  the  Romish  church,  but  has  since  fallen 
into  discredit. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER.    Pee  Mi:tonic  Cyci  e. 

GOLDEN  HOSE.  In  1366,  Pope  Urban  V. 
sent  a  golden  rose  to  Joan,  queen  of  Sicily,  at  the 
banie  time  passing  a  decree  that  the  Popes  should 
consecrate  one  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  I^ent  every 
year.  This  golden  rose  is  set  in  precious  stones, 
and  is  often  sent  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  atVection  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome  to  crowned  heads.  A  gift  of  this 
nature  was  sent  from  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  IX., 
to  Louis  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  France.  His 
Holiness  blesses  the  rose  in  the  apartment  where  the 
criii.ments  are  kept,  immediately  before  going  to 
hear  mass  in  his  own  chapel.     The  blessin,;  of  tlie 


rose  is  performed  with  frankincense,  lioly  water 
balm,  and  musk,  mixed  together.  The  benediction 
being  ended,  the  Pope  leaves  the  room,  one  of  bin 
privy  chamberlains  ciirrying  the  rose  before  him  and 
laying  it  on  a  candlestick.  Then  a  Cardinal  Deacon 
presents  it  to  his  Holiness,  who  taking  it  in  his  left 
hand,  proceeds  onward  to  the  chapel,  ble«»ing  the 
faithful  with  his  right  h;uid  uplifieil  along  the  whole 
line  of  way.  After  this  the  golden  rose  is  returned 
to  tlie  Cardinal  Deacon,  who  gives  it  to  a  clerk  of 
the  chamber  by  whom  it  is  laid  upon  the  altar.  Mass 
being  ended,  his  Holiness  gives  the  rose  to  any  one 
for  whom  he  wishes  to  express  peculiar  favour,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  signal  tokens  of  regard  which  is 
ever  bestowed  by  the  Po|ie  in  his  sacred  character. 

GOMARISTS,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Calvinists  (which  sec)  in  Holland  in  tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  after  Gcnuanis,  one  of  tlie  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Dutch  divines,  who  opposed 
the  Arminian  party  at  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  Friday  in  Passion  Week 
which  probably  was  called  by  way  of  eminence  Good 
Friday,  because  on  that  day  our  blessed  Redeemer 
was  believed  to  have  obtained  for  his  people  all  good 
things  by  his  atoning  death  upon  the  cross.  This 
day  was  observed  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  as 
a  strict  fast.  The  customary  acclamations  .and  doxo- 
logies  were  omitted,  and  no  music  was  allowed  but 
of  the  most  plaintive  description.  No  bell  was  rung 
for  Divine  worship  on  this  day.  None  bowed  the 
knee  in  prayer,  because  by  this  ceremony  the  Jews 
reviled  Jesus,  as  we  are  informed  in  Mat.  xivii.  29 
Neither  was  the  kiss  of  charity  used  on  this  day, 
because  with  a  kiss  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord.  The 
sacramental  elements  were  not  consecrated  on  Good 
Frid.ay,  the  altars  were  divested  of  their  ornaments, 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  was  read  because  he  was  a 
faithful  and  true  witness  of  our  Lord's  passion.  On 
Good  Friday  the  ceremony  is  practised  m  the  Churcli 
of  Kome  of  unveiling  and  adoring  the  cross.  (See 
Cross,  Adoration  ok  the.) 

What  follows  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the  cross  as 
practised  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness:  "When  the  adoration 
was  concluded,  the  procession  set  out  to  the  Pauline 
Chapel,  to  bring  the  host  from  the  sepulchre  in 
wKich  it  was  deposited  yesterday. 

"  On  arriving  in  the  Pauline  tlie  Pope  knelt  and 
prayed,  and  the  ofliciating  Cardinal  gave  the  key 
of  the  sepulchre  to  the  Sacristan,  who  unlocked  the 
door  and  took  out  the  box  containing  the  host.  He 
then  took  out  the  host,  and  placed  it  in  the  vessel 
formerly  mentioned,  and  presented  it  to  the  Cardinal, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Pope,  who  covered  it  with  a 
corner  of  his  mantle,  and  set  out  with  the  procession 
to  carry  it  back  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  choir 
sang  during  the  procession  the  hymn,  '  Vexilla  Regis 
prodctiiit,'  '  T/ic  standard-:  of  the  King  come  forth  ;'' 
and  on  the  Pope's  entry  into  the  chapel  the  verse, 
'  0  crux,  ave,  sjies  Jinici ,  '  Htiil,  0  c  Psa.  our  or  li;  hojju 
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"The  Pope  canies  tlie  host  to  the  altar,  where  lie 
delivers  it  to  the  officiating  Cardinal,  who  transfers  it 
from  the  chalice  to  a  paten.  Wine  and  water  ai-e 
poured  into  the  chalice,  and  the  Cardinal  officiating 
performs  the  rest  of  the  service  of  the  mass,  using 
the  host  wi.icli  had  been  deposited  in  the  .sepulchre. 
The  mass  on  this  occasion,  as  on  several  others 
during  holy  week,  is  not  performed  exactly  in  the 
usual  manner,  several  of  the  prayers  and  benedic- 
tionc  being  omitted ;  and  in  taking  the  sacrament  the 
Cardinal  puts  a  portion  of  the  host  (which  he  divides 
into  three  parts)  into  the  clialice  with  the  wine,  and 
swallows  both  together.  What  became  of  tlie  otlier 
two  portions  I  do  not  know. 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  Teiiebrae  and  Miserere  are 
again  performed ;  after  whicli  the  Pope  and  Cardi- 
nals descend  to  St.  Peter's,  to  adore  tlie  three  great 
relics.  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  kneel  in  the  great 
nave  of  the  church,  and  the  relics  are  exhibited  from 
a  balcony  above  the  statue  of  St.  Veronica.  The 
height  at  which  they  are  displayed  is  so  great,  that, 
though  I  have  been  present  repeatedly,  I  could  never 
distinguish  anything  more  than  that  they  were  glit- 
tering caskets  of  ciystal  set  in  gold  or  silver,  and 
sparkling  with  precious  stones.  They  are  said,  and 
by  Roman  Catholics  believed,  to  contain  the  three 
following  treasures : — a  part  of  the  true  cross,  one 
half  of  the  spear  whicli  pierced  our  Saviour's  side, 
and  the  Volto  Santo,  or  holy  countenance. 

"The  ceremony  of  the  exhibition  and  adoration  of 
these  relics  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  'I'he 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  appeared  to  be  praying  while 
tliey  knelt,  but  tlie  whole  was  performed  in  silence. 
As  soon  as  each  Cardinal  was  satisfied,  he  rose  from 
his  knees  and  retired." 

The  Saxons  were  accustomed  to  call  Good  Friday 
by  the  name  of  I^ong  Friday,  probably  because  of 
the  long  fastings  and  services  practised  on  that  day. 

GOOD  SONS  (TnK  Okder  of),  a  congregation 
of  religious  of  the  third  order  of  the  Romish  monks 
of  St.  Francis.  It  was  founded  in  .i.  D.  1615  at 
Armantieres,  a  small  town  in  Flanders,  by  five  pious 
artisans  who  formed  tliemselves  into  a  small  commu- 
nity, living  in  common,  and  wearing  a  black  habit 
pi'Culiar  to  themselves.  In  1626  they  embraced  the 
third  rule  of  .St.  Francis.  The  order  gradually  made 
progress,  and  in  1C70  it  consisted  of  two  congrega- 
tions, that  of  Lisle  being  added  to  that  of  Arman- 
tieres. Slioitly  after,  a  third  was  established  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Omer.  Louis  XIV.  gave  them  the 
direction  of  various  public  hospitals.  The  order 
consisted  of  a  number  of  families,  each  having  a 
Bupi'rior,  a  vicar,  and  three  counsellore.  They  prac- 
tised great  austerity,  and  usud  the  discipline  of  the 
scourge  three  times  a-week. 

GOOD  WORKS.    See  Works  (Good). 

GOODS  (C0.MMUNITV  of).  See  Community  of 
Goods. 

(iORGONS,  f;iliulous  monsti  rs  in  ancient  heathen 
mythology      Homer  speaks  of  only  one,  but  llesiod 


mentions  three,  whose  names  were  Stheino.  Euiyale 
and  Medusa.  Earlier  '.raditions  assign  them  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Western  Ocean,  but  later  give  them  a 
dwelling-place  in  Libya. 

GO.SAINS,  or  GosWAMi,  the  priests  of  Eklinga 
in  Rajast'han.  They  all  wear  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  faith  of  S/iira,  which  is  a  crescent  on 
the  forehead.  Their  hair  is  braided,  and  forms  a 
species  of  tiara  round  the  bead,  which  is  frequently 
adorned  with  a  chaplet  of  the  lotus-seed.  Like  the 
other  .iscetics,  they  distigure  their  bodies  with  ashes, 
and  wear  garments  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  They 
bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  tumuli 
which  are  erected  over  them  are  generally  of  a  coni- 
cal form.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Gosains,  who 
have  made  a  vow  of  celibacy,  following  secular  pur- 
suits, such  as  the  mercantile  and  military  profes- 
sions. The  mercantile  Gosains  are  among  the  rich- 
est mercliants  in  India.  In  regard  to  those  who 
enter  the  army.  Colonel  Tod,  in  his  'Annals  of  Ra- 
jast'han,'  tells  us,  that  ''the  Gosains  who  profess 
arms,  pr.rtake  of  the  character  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  They  live  in  monasteries 
scattered  over  the  country,  possess  lands,  and  beg 
or  serve  for  pay  when  called  upon.  .\s  defensive 
soldiers  they  are  good." 

GOSPELS,  the  name  given  to  the  narratives  of 
the  history  of  our  blessed  Lord  as  written  by  the 
four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
The  word  Gospel  is  Saxon,  and  denotes  good  saying, 
probably  from  the  glad  news  of  salvation  which  tlie 
Gospels  contain.  The  Christian  church  never  ac- 
knowledged any  more  than  the  four  Gospels  as  cano- 
nical ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  generally  recognized 
as  of  Divine  authority,  than  heretics  who  liad  devi- 
ated from  the  truth  of  God,  began  to  support  their 
doctrines  by  resorting  to  the  expedient  of  forging 
gospels  under  the  name  of  some  of  the  apostles,  or 
even  of  our  Lord  himself,  taking  care  to  embody 
their  own  peculiar  tenets  in  these  spurious  produc- 
tions. Irenseus,  in  the  second  century,  mentions 
that  the  Gnostics  had  a  large  number  of  such  apo- 
crvphal  writings;  and  in  the  following  century  their  , 
number  was  greatly  increased.  Many  of  these  books  j 
have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  a  collection  of  tliose  ■ 
which  are  still  extant  was  embodied  by  Fabricius  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century  in  his  Codex  Apocry- 
pluis  Novi  Testamenti.  From  these  corrupt  Gospels 
Mohammed  seems  to  have  derived  the  limited  infor- 
mation which  he  possessed  concerning  the  life  of 
Christ ;  and  the  Oricnt.al  legends  in  general  concern- 
ing our  Lord  are  all  drawn  from  apocryphal  sources. 
See  Apocuyi'IIA.  That  these  works  are  not  to  be 
received  .as  genuine,  is  plain  not  only  from  their  vast 
inferiority  to  the  canonical  gospels,  but  still  more 
decidedly  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  recognized 
by  the  Fathers. 

Tlie  Gospels  form,  along  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which 
id  .strictly  historical.     The  purpjsc  which  the  foiu 
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writers  of  these  Go»peI«  seem  to  liavc  in  view  is  ob- 
irious  from  the  wliolc  structure  of  tlieir  wriiings. 
riiere  are  no  iniiiks  of  nn  intention  on  the  pnrt  of 
any  of  tlie  Evangelists  to  give  to  llicir  narratives  a 
regular  chronological  order,  but  rather  to  present  to 
the  reader  such  a  body  of  well-authenticated  facts  in 
reference  to  the  life,  ministry,  and  sutTerings  of  Chri>t, 
as  might  exhibit  tlie  nature,  and  aflord  snllicient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Adopting  this  as 
the  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  writers,  we  get 
rid  of  the  difl'iculties  with  which  the  authors  of  Har- 
monies of  the  Gospels  have  had  to  contend.  These 
Harmonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes ;  the  first 
being  that  which  supposes  all  the  four  Evangelists 
to  have  adhered  in  tlieir  narratives  to  tlie  order  of 
time;  and  the  second  that  wliicli  adopts  one  of  the 
Evangelists  as  the  standard  in  point  of  chronological 
order  to  which  tlie  order  of  events  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels must  be  adjusted.  It  is  ditricult,  however,  im- 
plicitly to  accept  either  of  these  liypotheses,  but  the 
preferable  plan  seems  to  be  to  fall  back  upon  the 
solution  of  the  matter  adopted  by  Bengel  and  Mi- 
ehaelis,  which,  while  it  does  not  wholly  lose  sight  of 
the  chronological  arrangement,  keeps  cliieriy  in  view 
the  great  end  or  purpose  for  which  the  Gospels  were 
composed.  Thi.s  purpose  is  very  clearly  stated  by 
one  at  least  of  the  Evangelists.  Thus  John  xx.  30, 
31,  asserts  in  cxjiress  terms  that  the  purpose  of  his 
writing  was  to  make  such  a  selection  of  facts  as 
might  be  good  ground  of  faith  in  the  divine  mission 
of  Jesus  Clni-t,  tlie  Son  of  God.  "  And  many  other 
signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book :  but  these  are 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  beheving  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name." 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  wliile  the  great 
general  purpose  which  the  four  Evangelists  had  in 
view  was  the  same,  the  execution  of  this  purpose  has 
in  it  such  variety  as  might  be  expected  in  the  works 
of  independent  writers.  Thus,  besides  the  peculiar! 
ties  of  style  belonging  to  each  of  the  Evangelists, 
they  have  also  eacli  of  them  something  peculiar  in 
both  the  selection  and  statement  of  the  events  in  the 
life  of  Jesus.  The  diversities  which  have  thus  arisen 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  have  been  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  modern  infidels,  more  especially  by  Strauss 
in  his  Das  Leben  Jesu,  as  constituting  discrepancies 
so  serious  as  to  afl'ect,  if  not  entirely  to  destroy,  our 
belief  in  the  genuineness  and  trutii  of  the  Gospels 
themselves,  and  thus  to  uproot  our  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  To  ward  off  such  assaults  as 
those  made  by  Strauss  and  other  infidel  writers  of 
the  same  class,  it  has  been  usual  either  to  deny  the 
Sxistence  of  the  diversities  alleged,  or  to  make  an 
ttempt  at  doing  away  with  them  by  reconciling  the 
3ospel  narratives  with  each  other.  That  apparent 
jiversities  exist  in  the  statements  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, we  admit,  but  before  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile them,  a  question  arises,  the  solution  of  which 


may  go  far,   in  every  unprejudiced  mind,   towardi 

the  reconciliation,  which  is  :  Whence  do  such  diver- 
sities arise?  To  this  important  question  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie has  addressed  himself  with  great  ability  and 
power  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  'The  Truth  ot 
the  Evangelical  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
proved  in  opposition  to  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss.'  In  the 
Eirst  I'iirt  of  this  Treatise — the  only  I'art  yet  pub- 
lished— and  which,  treating  as  it  di^cs  of  the  dis- 
tinctive designs  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  is  com- 
plete in  itself — Mr.  Gillespie  alleges,  "The  de- 
sign will  throw  light  on  the  event  recorded:  while 
at  the  same  time  the  event  will  give  evidence  of, 
while  it  illustrates  the  design."  The  special  ob- 
ject of  each  of  the  Evangelists  is  thus  stated  by  Mr 
Gillespie  : 

"  1.  Mritlheic. — The  great  special  object  of  Mat- 
thew is,  to  prove  the  Messiahshii)  of  Jesus,  or  that 
.lesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews:  in  other 
words,  to  evince  from  the  Old  Testament  Scrijitures, 
or  in  conformity  with  them,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  that  'this  is 
Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews.'  As  a  matter  of 
course,  therefore,  Matthew's  Gospel  is  primarily  for 
Jews  :  First,  for  the  Jews  of  that  day,  and,  secondly, 
for  those  of  all  subsec|uent  times.  And  as  evidence 
that  those,  who  would  attain  to  Matthew's  end,  must 
use  Matthew's  means,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  persona 
seeking  to  convert  Jews,  or  Jewish-minded  persons, 
of  the  present  day  to  Christianity,  pursue  no  othei 
course  than  seeking  to  show,  from  the  Old  Scrip 
turcs,  that  they  testify  of  Jesus — the  very  course 
pursued  by  Matthew. 

"  2.  Mark. — The  chief  special  design  of  Mark  is, 
to  set  forth  and  prove,  that  Jesus  was  a  divinely 
commissioned  teacher;  Mark's  medium  of  proof  be- 
ing tite  inirades  v:roxight,  and  not  the  fact  of  Jesus's 
.Mi'ssiahship.  Mark's  history  was,  therefore,  prima- 
rily intended  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile  readers,  of  ' 
that  age,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  of  all 
subseciuent  ages.  And  those  who  have  had  to  do  ; 
with  Gentiles,  since  Mark,  must  begin  their  method 
for  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  where  Mark  be-  ! 
gan,  namely,  with  setting  forth  and  proving  the 
miracles  of  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  second 
Evangelist  proved,  by  scU'ing  forth,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  &ni  place,  and  person,  the  mira- 
culous events  he  records.  For  he  wrote  so  near  the 
times  of  which  he  treats,  that  any,  thinking  it  worth 
their  while,  could  verify  his  account  on  the  spot,  hy 
an  investigation  of  the  fiut-basis  of  the  so  recent 
tradition. 

"  .3.  Luke. — The  great  special  purjiose  of  Euke  can- 
not be  so  easily  stated  in  few  words  :  however,  Luke's 
great  purpose  has  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
humanity,  or  human  nature,  of  th.it  Jesus  who,  born 
of  Mary,  had  however  been  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Luke's  purpose  is,  to  detail  the  history  of 
Jesus,  as  '  the  seed  of  the  u-oman,^  with  a  constant  , 
eye  to  the  private  or  personal  aspect  of  the  maiu 
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"4.  John. — In  the  last  place.  John  has,  for  his 
peculiar  »bject,  the  exiiibition  of  the  nature,  or  per- 
sonal character,  of  tlie  Divine  Lonos,  together  with 
his  character  ami  offices,  being  incarnate :  His  na- 
ture, as  the  only  begotten,  or  proper.  Son  of  God : 
his  character  and  offices,  as  that  true  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

"  Tliiis,  il  these  views  be  correct,  it  will  be  found, 
that  Matthew  is  to  be  so  far  opposed  to  Mark,  and 
Luke  to  John;  besides  other  oppositions  which  I  do 
not  touch  on  at  present.  Mattliew's  great  idea  will 
be  the  proof  of  the  Messiahship ;  Mark's  the  proof 
of  a  Divine  commission :  while  Luke,  being  con- 
trasted so  far  with  John,  will  dwell  on  the  develoji- 
ment  of  the  humanity;  as  John  will  delight,  and 
expatiate,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  glory 
of  the  connnon  Savioiu'." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  proceeding  on  the 
great  principle  thus  laid  down,  Mr.  Gillespie  will 
throw  much  additional  light  on  the  diiferences  and 
seeming  discrepancies  which  exist  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal narratives.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  right 
direction  which  speculation  ought  to  pursue  if  it  is 
ever  to  solve  the  difficulties  referred  to. 

In  the  ancient  Christian  church  the  utmost  respect 
was  paid  by  the  audience  to  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  took  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  altar, 
both  the  reader  and  the  people  standing.  Cyprinn 
represents  this  as  having  been  the  uniform  practice 
in  Africa.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  recommend 
both  the  clergy  and  the  people  to  stand  during  the 
reading  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  a  general  rule  of  the 
ancient  cluircli  that  the  hearers  sat  during  the  ordi- 
nary reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  rose  wlien  the 
Gospels  were  read.  If  in  the  course  of  delivering  a 
sermon  the  preacher  introduced  a  passage  from  the 
Gospels  the  assembly  immediately  stood  up — a  cus- 
tom which  is  thus  explained  by  Chrysostom.  "If 
the  letters  of  a  king  are  read  in  the  theatre  with 
great  silence,  much  more  ought  wo  to  compose  our- 
selves and  reverently  to  arise  and  listen  when  the 
letters,  not  of  an  earthly  king,  but  of  tlie  Lord  of 
angels,  are  read  to  us."  Jerome  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions the  custom  of  burning  lighted  candles  in  the 
Eastern  church,  though  not  in  the  Western,  when  the 
Gospels  were  read.  No  other  ancient  writer  makes 
reference  to  this  practice.  In  some  churches,  on  par- 
ticular solemn  occasions,  as  for  instance,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  our  lyurd's  jiassion,  three  or  four  lessons 
were  read  out  of  the  Gospels  on  the  same  day.  This 
custom  prevailed  particuhirly  in  the  French  churches. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  oatlis  were  taken  witii  the 
four  Gospels  in  the  hand,  and  special  reference  was 
made  to  them  in  flic  form  of  the  oath.  The  practice 
was  also  common  in  the  early  Christian  church  in 
the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  for  two  bishops  to  hold 
the  hook  of  the  Gospels  over  his  head.  The  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  Gospels  upon  the  head  of  tlie 
bishop  when  about  to  be  ordained,  seems  to  have 
been  in  lue  in  all  churches. 


GOSPELLER,  a  name  ajiplied  to  the  priest  is 
the  Church  of  Engknd,  who  reads  the  Gospel  in  the 
Communion  Service,  stariding  at  the  north  eide  of 
the  altar.  In  some  cathedrals  one  of  the  clergy  is 
specially  appointed  to  perform  this  duty,  and  accord- 
ingly receives  the  name  corresponding  to  it. 

GOSPEIjLEKS,  a  term  of  reiiroach  applied  both 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Kefumiation,  to  those 
who  encouraged  the  circul.ition  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  go.spel  in 
opposition  to  the  traditions  of  the  church. 

GOSSIP,  a  word  familiarly  used  in  England  to  de- 
note a  sponsor  for  an  infant  in  ba]itism.  See  Sfon- 
SOHS. 

G0TII3  (Chkistiaxity  among  the).  The 
Goths  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  Germanic 
family  of  nations,  and  occupied  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  country',  first  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and 
afterwanls  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  religion  was  of 
a  strictly  Pagan  character,  but  htiving  been  actively 
engaged  along  with  other  wild  tribes  in  incursions 
upon  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century  they  gradually  imbibed  the  Christian  faith, 
which  before  this  time  was  extensively  received 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  By  Sozomen,  in  par- 
ticular, we  are  informed,  that  among  the  captives 
who  were  canied  away  by  the  Goths  after  an  incur- 
sion into  Thrace  aiul  Asia  Minor,  there  were  Chris- 
tian priests  whose  holy  life  and  heavenly  doctrines 
induced  their  barbarian  masters  to  relinquish  the 
worship  of  their  own  gods,  and  to  form  themselves 
into  churches  under  the  guidance  of  the  new  pastors 
who  had  been  brought  among  them.  Additional 
teachers  were  sent  for,  and  by  their  diligence  and 
zeal  Christianity  was  rapidly  diffused  among  tribes 
who,  until  that  time,  had  been  characterized  by  the 
most  barbarous  and  savage  manners.  No  better  evi- 
dence could  be  adduced  of  the  success  which  attended 
the  labours  of  these  Christian  teachers  than  the  fact 
that  among  those  who  subscribed  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  A.  u.  325,  is  to  be  found  the  name 
of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  the  Goths. 

Descended  from  the  Roman  ca)itives,towhom  under 
God  the  Goths  owed  their  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
was  the  celebrated  Ulphilas,  who,  by  his  translation  oi 
the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  did  much  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Christian  cause  among  the 
Gothic  tribes.  This  illustrious  man,  who  was  by 
birth  a  Cappadocian,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop 
of  the  Mceso-Goths,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  A.  D.  349.  lie  is 
said  to  have  invented  a  (Jothic  alphabet  similar  to 
the  Greek,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  as  he  has  been 
called  by  the  name  of  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  benevolent  work  of  translat- 
ing the  Scriptures  from  the  (ireek  into  the  Gothic 
language.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  the  Codex  Augentkus  (which 
see),  from  its  being  written  on  vellum  in  letters  o' 
silver.     Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  time 
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when  Ulijliihis  livuii  iiinl  liilioiircd.  It  i»  |in)li;il)lc, 
however,  tlmt  lie  exeix-iscd  tlie  oflice  ot"  a  bi«lio[i 
Miioiij;  tin;  Uiitlis  ill  tlie  tiiiii;  of  (Joiistaiitiiic,  uiid 
until  iicai'  llie  one]  of  tlio  reign  of  tlie  lOiniieror  Va- 
leiia.  In  (he  course  of  lliat  lenglliened  iieriw],  lie 
coiiducteil  on  several  oceiisioiis  llie  most  iinportaiil 
nejjotialioiis  botwoeii  tlie  Uollis  and  the  lloinan  llin- 
perora ;  and  so  beneficial  were  liis  services  in  the 
capacity  of  mediator  between  the  coiitendiiig  parlies, 
hat  I'liiloslorgius,  says  Constaiitine,  was  accustomed 
to  call  him  the  Moses  of  his  time.  I'or  a  long  time, 
Ulphilas  ailliered  to  the  Niceiie  doctrines  in  regard 
to  the  I'erson  of  Christ,  but  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life  lie  seems  to  have  been  prevailed  uiioii  to  adopt 
Arian  views. 

'I'he  Goths  were  divided  into  two  great  tribes  or 
nations,  the  wostcrn  or  Visigoths,  and  the  eastern  or 
Ostrogoths;  both  of  which  were  often  engaged  in 
mutual  hostilities.  To  the  former  class  Ulphilas 
(lelongeil,  and  when  he  sought  therefore  to  dill'use 
Christianity  among  the  rival  tribes,  a  spirit  of  violent 
opposiliim  was  manifested,  and  perseciitinn  broke 
forth  with  such  severity  tli.-it  many  of  llie  Christians, 
even  of  those  who  held  Arlan  opinions,  died  as  mar- 
tyrs in  the  Christian  cause.  By  this  means  the  gos- 
pel spread  extensively  among  the  Goths. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  in  labouring  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Gothic  tribes  was  the  great  Chrysos- 
tom,  who,  while  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  set 
apart  a  particular  church  in  that  city  for  the  reU- 
gious  worshii)  of  the  Goths,  the  Bible  being  there 
read  in  the  Gothic  translation,  and  discourses  preach- 
ed by  Gothic  clergymen  in  tlie  language  of  their 
country.  To  ]irnmote  the  conversion  of  these  bar- 
barous tribes,  he  adopted  the  wise  expedient  of  hav- 
ing native  niissioiiarics  trained,  who,  he  very  properly 
siiiiposed,  would  be  more  successful  than  others  in 
labouring  among  their  own  people.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  we  may  quote  an  interesting  inci- 
dent related  by  Xeander :  "  On  a  certain  Sunday,  in 
the  year  .308  or  309,  alter  causing  divine  worship  to 
be  celebrated,  the  Bible  to  be  read,  and  a  discourse 
to  be  preached,  by  Gothic  ecclesiastics,  in  the  Gothic 
tongue,  to  the  great  surprise,  no  doubt,  of  the  refined 
Bvzantians  in  the  assembly,  who  looked  down  upon 
the  Goths  as  barbarians,  he  (Chrysostom)  took  advan- 
tage of  this  remarkable  scene  to  point  out  to  them,  in 
the  example  before  their  own  eyes,  the  transforming 
andplasticpower  of  Christianity  over  the  entireliuman 
natuie,  and  to  enlist  their  sympalhies  in  the  cause 
of  the  mission,  lie  delivered  a  discourse,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  full  of  a  divine  eloquence,  on  the 
might  of  the  gospel,  and  the  ]ilaii  of  (iod  In  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind.  Among  other  things  he  remarks, 
quoting  the  ]iassage  in  Isa.  Ixv.  '25  :  '  '•  The  wolf  and 
the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
eiraw  like  the  bullock."  The  prophet  is  not  speak- 
ing here  of  lions  and  lambs,  but  predicting  to  us 
that,  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  divine  doctrine, 
the  brutal  sense  of  rude  men  should  be  transformed 


to  such  gentleness  of  spirit,  that  they  siiuuld  niiit^ 
toL'ciher  in  one  and  the  same  community  with  the 
mildest.  And  this  have  you  witnessed  to-day — the 
most  savage  race  of  men  standing  together  with  the 
lambs  of  the  church — one  past  lire,  one  fold  for  all — one 
fable  set  before  all.'  'I'liis  may  refer  either  to  the 
coininon  participation  in  the  sacred  word,  which  had 
been  presented  first  in  the  Gniliic  anil  then  in  the 
Greek  language,  or  to  the  common  [.articipatioii  in 
the  coininunion." 

In  the  fifth  century,  Christianity  w.-is  not  merely 
extensively  known  among  the  (iollis,  but  their 
clergy  made  the  Christian  Scriptures  a  subject  of 
special  study.  Hence  ihe  learned  Jerome,  while  re 
siding  at  Bethlehem  .\.  n.  40.3,  was  not  a  little  as 
tonislied  at  receiving  from  two  Goths  a  letter  in  re- 
ference to  certain  discrepancies  which  they  had 
observed  between  the  vulgar  Latin  and  the  .\lexan- 
drian  version  of  the  I'salms.  This  of  itself  was  a 
satisfactory  |iroof  that  both  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian culture  had  already  made  extensive  progress 
among  a  people  who,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  had  emerged  from  a  slate  of  barbarism.  Nay, 
even  among  those  Gothic  tribes  who  were  still 
blinded  by  Pagan  superstition,  such  was  the  civiliz- 
ing influence  of  Christianity,  that  when  Alaric,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Visigoths,  jioiired  down 
with  his  immense  hordes  ujion  the  Konian  territory, 
and  took  possession  even  of  Home  itself,  they  re- 
siiected  the  Christian  churches,  and  spared  them 
amid  the  almost  niii\er.sd  devastation.  Not  a  stone 
of  the  sacred  buildings  was  injured,  and  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  cliiirches  t'lom  the  fury  of  the 
Pagan  invaders,  found  there  a  safe  and  secure  asy- 
lum. The  intermixture  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  Goths  in 
nianv  respects.  Thus  we  find  a  Goth,  by  name  Jor- 
naiuies,  writing  in  the  Greek  language  a  history  of 
his  country  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  A.  I). 
5.')2.  The  appearance  at  so  early  a  jicriod  of  such 
a  work  by  the  native  of  a  recently  barbarous  tribe 
shows  that  the  civilizing,  if  not  the  converting,  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  were  deeply  and  widely  felt. 
GOVIND  SINIIIS,  a  sect  belonging  to  the  Sikh 
community  in  India.  They  are  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth  teacher  in  succes- 
sion from  Naiiak,  the  apostle  of  the  Sikhs,  and  we 
are  told  that  he  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Totally  unlike  the  doctrines  of  Xanak,  those  of  tJo- 
vind  are  of  a  worldly  and  warlike  sjiirit.  lie  ordered 
his  adherents  to  allow  their  hair  and  be.irds  to  grow, 
and  to  wear  blue  garments;  he  permitted  them  to 
cat  all  kinds  of  flesh  except  that  of  kinc,  and  he 
threw  open  his  faith  and  cause  to  all  of  whatsoever 
caste,  who  were  willing  to  abandon  Jliiiduisui  or  Jn- 
Ifimixm,  and  to  join  an  armed  fraternity  who  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  of  plunder.  It  was  then  only 
that  the  Sikhs  became  a  people,  and  were  separated 
I  from  their  Indiau  countrymen  in  uulitical  coustitu 
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tion  as  well  as  religious  tenets.  At  the  same  time 
the  Sikhs  are  still  to  a  certain  extent  Hindus;  they 
worship  tlie  deities  of  the  Hindus,  and  celebrate  all 
their  festivals ;  tliey  derive  tlieir  legends  and  litera- 
ture from  the  same  source,  and  pay  great  veneration  to 
the  Brahmanas.  The  impress  of  tlieir  origin  is  still 
tlierefore  strongly  retained,  notwithstanding  tlieir 
rejection  of  caste,  and  their  substituting  the  sacred 
compilation  of  Guru  Govind  for  the  Vedas  and  Pu- 
ranas  of  the  Hindu  system. 

GRAAL,  the  holy  vessel  or  St.  Graal,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  supposed  by  tlie  Romanists  to 
have  been  the  vessel  in  which  the  paschal  lamb  was 
placed  at  our  Saviour's  last  supper. 

GRACE  (Controversies  li-on).    See  Augus- 

TINIANS,  C.iLVINISTS. 

GR.A.CKS,  three  goddesses  among  tlie  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  who  were  said  to  be  personifica- 
tions of  grace  and  beauty.  By  some  they  have  been 
.iccounted  daughters  of  Zous,  by  others  of  Apollo,  and 
by  others  of  DionvMis.  (See  CllAUls.)  Their  names, 
according  to  Hesiod,  were  Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and 
Thalia.  They  were  generally  considered  as  attend- 
ants on  other  divinities,  and  as  contributing  to  the 
promotion  of  gracefulness,  elegance,  sociality,  and 
cheerfulness,  both  among  gods  and  men.  The  Fine 
Arts,  Poetry  and  Music  were  accounted  their  special 
favourites. 

GR.A.DIVUS,  a  surname  of  iV/ars,  under  which  he 
liad  a  temple  outside  the  Porta  Capeiia  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Road.  Numa  is  .said  to  have  appointed  twelve 
Salii  as  priests  of  this  god  to  attend  on  his  temple. 

GRADUAL.  The  antiphonary  which,  before  the 
Reformation,  supplied  the  anthems  or  verses  fur  the 
beginning  of  tlie  Communion,  the  Offertory,  &o.  was 
often  called  the  Gradual,  because  some  of  the  an- 
thems were  chanted  on  the  steps  (Lat.  (jradim),  of 
the  ambo  or  reading  de-k. 

GRADUAL  PSALMS,  a  name  given  to  the  fif- 
teen p.salms  reaching  from  the  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.,  wliich 
are  also  called  Songs  of  tlie  Steps  or  Degrees,  be- 
cause they  were  sung  when  the  Jews  came  up  either 
to  worship  in  Jerusalem  at  the  annual  festivals,  or 
perhaps  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  epithet  gradual  (l^at.  gradiis,  a 
step),  was  applied  to  these  Psalms  because  they  were 
sung  by  the  Jewish  companies  in  ascending  to  Jeru- 
salem by  a  steep  rocky  ascent,  or  in  ascending  the 
flight  of  steps  which  leil  to  the  temple. 

GRjEAC  (Gr.  the  old  women),  daughters  of  Plior- 
cys,  and  believed  to  liave  been  sea  goddesses  in  the 
ancient  heathen  mythology,  and  personilicalions  of 
the  white  foam  of  the  sea. 

GRAMM.-V  [ill-,  writing),  a  name  applied  by  some 
early  Christian  writers  to  the  Apostles'  Cri'.i.I) 
(which  see)  as  being  appointed  to  be  committed  to 
memory  by  tlie  catechumens. 

GRAN'DLMONTANS  (Order  of),  a  community 
of  Romish  monks,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
tircuniBlance  that  Muret,  where  they  were  first  estab- 


lished, was  near  to  Grandmont  in  the  territory  of  Li 
moges.  This  order  was  founded  by  Stephen  of  Thiers^ 
a  nobleman  of  Auvergne,  who  obtained  permission 
from  Gregory  Vn.  in  A.  D.  1073,  to  institute  a  new  spe- 
cies of  monastic  discipline.  The  rule  drawn  up  for  their 
guidance  was  of  a  very  Beveie  character.  It  inculcat- 
ed poverty  and  obedience  as  first  ])riiiciples  ;  prohibit- 
ed tlie  monks  from  possessing  land  bryoud  the  bounds 
of  the  monastery  ;  denied  the  use  of  animal  food  even 
to  the  sick,  and  to  remove  all  temptation  prevented 
the  keeping  of  cattle.  Silence  was  enjoined  upon 
the  inmates  of  the  monastery,  and  they  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  converse  with  females.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  temporal  aflairs  of  the  commu- 
nity were  intrusted  to  the  lay  brethren,  while  tlie 
clerical  brethren  were  required  exclusively  to  devote 
themselves  to  spiritual  matters.  For  a  time  the  Or- 
der maintained  a  considerable  reputation  for  sanctity 
and  strictness  of  discipline ;  but  in  consequence  of 
internal  dissensions  it  at  length  fell  into  disrepute. 

GR.\TIANI  DECKETUM.     See  Decretists. 

GRAVE  (ExAMiNATio.N  OF  tme).  See  Dead 
(Examination  of  the). 

GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY.    See  Mythology 

GREEK  CHURCH.  This  church,  wliich  takes 
to  itself  the  name  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Ori- 
ental Church,  is  the  most  ancient  of  existing  Chris- 
tian churches.  It  was  the  special  command  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  "go  into  all 
the  wi.irld,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature," 
adding  these  words,  "  beginning  at  .Jerusalem."  The 
church  of  Jerusalem  then  was  the  mother  of  Chris- 
tian churches.  There  the  apostles  remained  until 
the  promise  of  the  Father  liad  been  fulfilled  in  the 
marvellous  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  ot 
Pentecost.  No  sooner  had  they  been  fully  prejiarcd 
for  their  work  by  the  extraordinary  communication 
of  spiritii.il  gifts,  than  a  persecution  having  arisen 
iliey  were  scattered  abroad,  and  travelled  as  far  as 
Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  tliere  were  some  among  them  who 
"spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the  J^ord  Je- 
sus." Paul  and  Barnabas  spent  a  year  in  Antioch, 
and  there  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians. 
Thence  the  apostles  passed  through  Asia  Minor  into 
Europe.  By  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence, 
Paul  was  carried  a  pi'isoner  to  Rome,  where  lie 
dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and 
received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  meantime 
Christianity  was  making  progress  in  many  countries, 
and  among  other  places  a  church  w.as  founded  in 
Alexandria.  Flourishing  churches  were  planted  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  AVcst ;  and  at  as  early  a 
|)eriod  as  the  second  century  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  Eastern  and  Wcsteni  churches  in  reference  to 
the  observance  of  Easter  (which  see).  This  con- 
troversy was  conducted  with  considerable  warmth 
on  both  sides,  and  a  dill'erciice  of  <i|<inion  as  to  the 
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tiiiiu  of  tlie  observance  of  this  Siicruil  season  fonns  one 
of  tlie  marks  of  distinction  between  llie  two  cliurcbes. 
In  till!  fonrth  century  another  point  of  controversy 
was  started  between  tlie  clitirclics  of  the  ICa.st  and 
tlie  West.  The  cfttal)li»lunciit  of  Clnistianlty  as  the 
recognized  roliijion  of  tlie  Koman  lOrnpire  by  Con 
stantine  the  Oreat  formed  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  clmrcli.  In  A.  n.  32t,  th(,' 
Emperor  founded  the  new  capital  of  his  dominions 
liyzaiitium  or  Constantinople.  The  bishop  of  Rome, 
the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  bishop  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  the  new  c.ipital,  began  to  contend  for 
precedence.  In  the  second  General  Council,  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  assigned  a  place  next 
to  the  bishop  of  Rcjme,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  they  were  both  declared  to  be  of 
equal  rank.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  the 
contest  for  supremacy  raged  with  greater  severity 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  bisliop  of  Constan- 
tinople not  only  claimed  to  exercise  unrivalled  do- 
minion over  the  churches  of  the  Kast,  but  maintained 
his  own  dignity  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Gregory  the  Great  took  an  active  part  in 
resisting  this  claim;  and  .John,  the  Faster,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  having  assumed  the  title  of  universal 
bishop,  Gregory,  naturally  siip[iosing  that  liis  rival 
meant  to  assert  supremacy  over  the  whole  Christian 
churches,  ojiposed  lii.s  pivteiisions  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  denoimcing  the  title  as  blasphemous  and 
mtichristian.  The  patriarch  John,  however,  still 
continued  to  urge  his  claim,  and  having  soon  after- 
wards been  removed  by  death,  his  successor  Cynacus 
adopted  the  same  pompous  title  as  his  predecessor. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  same  title 
of  Universal  Bishop,  which  had  been  so  loudly  de- 
nounced by  Gregory  when  assumed  by  his  rival  of 
Constantinople,  was  actually  adopted  by  his  own 
successor  Bonilace  when  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Kmperor  Pliocas. 

I'or  a  long  period  a  sjiirit  of  secret  animosity  pre- 
vailed between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches. 
At  length  in  the  eighth  century  this  hostile  feeling 
found  vent  for  itself  in  the  keen  controversy  which 
ensued  on  the  subject  of  image-worship.  The  Em- 
peror Leo  the  Isanrian  commenced  the  dispute  by 
openly  denouncing  the  use  of  images  in  Christian 
churches  as  unlawful  and  idolatrous.  .\ll  who  sup- 
ported this  view  of  the  question  were  termed  Icono- 
clasts or  Image-Breakers.  Pope  Gregory  the  Second 
commenced  a  persecution  of  those  who  remonstrated 
against  image-worship.  From  religious  ditl'erences 
arose  political  commotions,  which  continued  to  rage 
for  years;  and  r.Uhough  the  Greek  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  VI.  and  his  mother  Irene  restored  the  use 
of  images,  the  division  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  churches  on  this  subject  became  decisive 
and  marked.  The  last  General  Council  in  which  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West  were  united,  was  the 
Second  Council  of  Nice,  held  A.  i).  787,  which  the 
Eastern  churche"  refuse  to  account  oecumenical. 


In  the  course  of  the  controversy  on  image-wor- 
ship, another  question  arose  wlrfch  referred  to  the 
ahstrnso  tbeologicjil  point  conneclwl  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  he 
proceeded  from  the  Father  only,  or  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  It  would  appear  that  either  in  the 
lifth  or  sixth  century  the  Spanish  church  had  intro- 
duced into  the  Constantinopolitan  creed  the  words 
FiijOQL'K  (which  see),  "and  from  the  Son."  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  alteration  in  the  creed  may 
have  origiiiated  in  a  desire  to  oppose  the  Arian  doc- 
trine, which  denied  the  identity  of  nature  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  from  whatever  motive 
it  may  have  arisen,  the  change  was  adopted  by  the 
churches  of  France  and  Germany.  The  Greek 
churches,  however,  refused  to  recognize  the  addi- 
tional filioqiie,  accusing  the  Western  churches  of 
heresy  on  this  point,  while  they  in  their  turn  main- 
tained the  change  to  be  consistent  with  strict  or- 
thodoxy. This  addition  to  the  creed  still  forms  a 
distinctive  ground  of  separation  between  the  two 
churches. 

The  hostility  which  thus  existed  between  the  East 
and  West  was  much  augmented  by  an  event  which 
took  place  in  the  ninth  centuiy,  the  Emperor  Mi- 
chael having  deposed  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  substituted  a  layman  in  bis  room.  In 
8G1,  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  was  sanc- 
tioned by  a  large  synod  of  divines,  at  which  the 
papal  legates  were  jiresent,  and  gave  their  vote  in  its 
favour.  Pope  Xicholas,  however,  the  following  year 
summoned  a  council  at  Rome,  which  excommunicat- 
ed Photius  and  his  adherents,  they  in  their  turn  ex- 
communicating the  Pope,  and  accusing  him  of  heresy. 
The  dispute  lasted  for  a  considerable  period,  widen- 
ing the  breach  still  more  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  churches. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Michael  Cellularius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  revived  in  all  their  strength 
the  accusations  which  had  been  so  often  made  against 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Romish  church, 
complaining  more  especially  that  in  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist  the  Romanists  made  use  of  unlea- 
vened bread.  The  Pope,  indignant  at  the  conduct  cf 
Cellularius,  forthwith  issued  against  him  a  sentence 
of  excommunication.  Through  tiie  influence  of  the 
Emperor  a  reconciliation  was  attempted,  but  the  ne- 
gotiations were  altogether  fruitless,  and  at  length,  by 
a  solemn  written  anathema  which  was  pl.aced  on  the 
great  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  Cellularius  and  all  his  ad- 
herents were  cut  ofl"  from  the  fellowship  of  Rome. 
The  whole  Eastern  church  was  thus  virtually  excom- 
municated ;  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
continue  to  this  day  in  a  st.ate  of  complete  separa- 
tion from  each  other. 

At  various  intervals  endeavours  have  been  made, 
but  without  success,  to  eflect  a  reunion  of  the  East- 
em  and  Western  churches.  One  of  the  most  noted 
of  these  attempts  was  that  which  originated  with  the 
Greek  Emperor,  Michael  Palajologus,  instigated  in 
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all  probability  chiefly  by  political  motives.  Under 
his  sanction  the  representatives  of  tlie  contending 
parties  met  at  Lyons  A.  D.  1274,  and  a  show  of  liar- 
raony  was  restored,  which  led  only  to  a  temporary 
compact  between  the  Pope  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the 
Emperor  on  the  other,  without  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  churches.  Again  in  the  fifteenth 
century  another  effort  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  by 
Jolin  I'alseologiis,  which  produced  only  partial  and 
temporary  results,  without  contributing  materially 
to  accomplish  the  main  object  contemplated,  tluiu^jh 
a  nominal  union  was  concluded  at  Florence  in  1438. 
This  union  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  Lithuanian 
cluirclies,  allhough  some  prelates  li.ad  attempted  to 
introduce  it,  Tlie  Jesuits,  however,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  uttennost  to  subject  the  Greek  church 
in  Poland  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  (ground 
having  been  prepared,  "the  archbishop  of  KioH',  in 
1590,"  says  Count  Krasin?ki,  "  convened  a  synod  of 
his  clergy  at  Brest,  in  Lithuania,  to  whom  lie  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  a  union  with  Rome,  and  the 
advantages  which  would  thereby  accrue  to  their 
country  and  to  their  church ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
Certainly  not  only  more  flattering  to  the  self-love  of 
the  clergy,  but  even  more  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  the  more  intelligent  of  them,  to  depend  upon  the 
head  of  the  Western  Church,  who  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  prestige  that  wealth  and  power  can  give, 
and  whose  authority,  supported  by  men  of  the  most 
eminent  talents  and  learning,  was  acknowledged  by 
powerful  and  civilized  nations,  th;ui  on  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  slave  of  an  infidel  sovereign, 
by  whose  appointment  he  held  his  dignity,  and  pre- 
siding over  a  church  degraded  by  gross  ignorance 
and  superstition.  The  archbishop's  project  found 
much  favour  with  the  clergy,  but  met  with  a  strong 
opposition  from  the  laity.  Another  synod  was  con- 
vened at  the  same  town  in  1594,  at  which  several 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  .assisted.  After  some  de- 
liberation, the  archbisliop  and  sever.al  bishops  signed 
their  consent  to  the  union  concluded  at  Florence  in 
1438,  by  which  they  admitted  the  Filioqiic,  or  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  purgatory,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ; 
retaining  the  Slavonic  language  in  the  celebration  of 
Divine  service,  and  the  ritual,  as  well  as  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Eastern  Church,  A  delegation  was  sent 
to  announce  this  event  at  Rome,  where  it  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  Pope  Clement  the 
Eighth.  After  tlie  return  of  that  delegation,  the 
king,  in  1,59G,  ordered  the  convocation  of  a  synod 
for  the  publication  and  introduction  of  the  union.  It 
assembled  again  at  Brest ;  and  the  archbishop  of 
Kioff,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  tliat  union,  made  a  solemn  proclamation  of 
this  act,  addressed  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  hav- 
ing brought  back  the  str.ay  sheep  into  the  pale  of  his 
church,  and  excommunicated  all  those  who  opposed 
the  union." 

'I'ho  greater  part  of  the  laity,  headed  by  Prince 


Ostrogski,  palatine  of  Kioff,  declared  against  the 
measure,  and  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  nobility 
.and  clergy  adverse  to  Rome,  the  bishops  who  had 
brought  about  the  union  were  excommunicated. 
Tlie  party  of  the  union,  however,  supported  by  the 
king  and  the  Jesuits,  began  an  active  persecution 
against  its  opponents,  .and  a  great  number  of  chui-cheS' 
and  convents  were  taken  Irum  them  by  violence. 
The  result  was,  th.at  the  union  divided  the  Ea.stern 
Church  of  I'uland  into  two  opposite  and  hosiile 
churches.  About  3,500,000  Uniates  or  United 
Greeks  are  still  found  in  the  Austri.an  dominions, 
A  few  years  .ago  the  Uniates  of  Little  Russia,  to  tlie 
number  of  2,000,000,  were  received  back  into  the 
Muscovite  branch  of  the  Eastern  church,  on  dis- 
owning solemnly  the  Pope's  bupremacy,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  sole  Headship  of  the  Lord  Je.sns 
Christ, 

Various  overtures  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  by  Rome  to  the  orthodox  Eastern  Churcli, 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a  union  of 
the  two  churches.  The  most  recent  ofHcial  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  was  a  letter  from  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  Pius  IX.,  addressed  in  1848  to  the  Chris 
ti.ans  of  the  East,  urging  upon  them  by  various  ar- 
guments to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  To  this  letter  the  Greek  patriarchs  penned 
a  reply  in  the  form  of  '  An  Encyclic  Epistle  of  the 
One  Holy  Catholic  .and  Apostolic  Church,  to  the 
faithful  everywhere,'  protesting  against  what  tbei 
considered  heresies  on  the  p.art  of  the  Romish 
Church,  more  particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  double 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  western  inno- 
vations respecting  baptism,  holy  orders,  and  the 
communion  of  the  laity  in  one  kind.  To  this  pro- 
test the  Greek  patriarchs  added  these  remarkiible 
words,  "  Of  these  heresies  wdiich  have  spread  over  a 
gre.at  part  of  the  world  for  judgments  known  to  the 
Lord,  Arianism  wjis  one,  and  at  the  present  day 
Popery  is  another.  But  like  the  former,  which  h.as 
altogether  vanished,  the  Latter  also,  though  not  flou- 
rishing, shall  not  endure  to  the  end,  but  shall  pass 
and  be  cast  down,  and  that  mighty  voice  shall  be 
heard  from  heaven.  It  is  fallen  !" 

The  rule  of  faith  according  to  the  Greek  church 
includes  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  decrees  of  the 
first  seven  general  councils.  They  deny  infallibility 
either  to  their  patriarch  or  to  the  church,  and  yet 
they  refuse  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  laity 
in  matters  of  religion.  One  of  their  distinctive  doc 
trines  refers  to  the  natuie  and  constitution  of  the 
I  Inly  Spirit,  who  they  allege  to  be  consnbstantial 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  to  proceed  from 
the  Father  only.  The  Sacred  Scripture  they  hold  is 
to  be  received  "according  to  the  tradition  and  inter- 
]iretation  of  the  Catholic  church,"  which  is  believed 
to  have  ,an  authority  not  less  than  thai  of  Sacred 
Scripliu'e,  being  guided  by  tlie  unerring  wisdom  o( 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Election  is  maintained  as  proceed- 
ing on  foreseen  good  works,  and  not  on  the  80vcrei(.'ii 
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decree  of  Ood.  Tliey  admit  tlie  intercession  of 
taints  and  angels,  and  above  all,  of  tlie  Vir;;in  Mary, 
'  tlie  immaculate  Motlier  of  the  Divine  Word." 

Tlio  (ircck  cliureh  has  seven  sacraments,  wliicli  it 
terms  "mysteries."  Tliese  are  baptism,  chrism,  the 
eucharist,  penance,  ordination,  niarriajc,  and  the 
euehelaion  or  holy  oil.  In  baptism,  while  lioth  im- 
mersion and  alVusion  are  allowed,  the  act  of  immer- 
sion is  the  most  (general,  and  that  too  three  limes 
repeated  in  accordance  wiili  the  threefold  name  of 
the  R-ithcr,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  liefore 
adminislerini;  the  nidinance,  four  prayers  of  exorcism 
are  rejieated,  towards  the  close  of  which  the  priest 
blows  on  tlie  infant's  month,  foreliead,  and  breast, 
commandini,'  the  evil  spirit  to  depart;  while  the 
sponsor  also  blows  and  spits  upon  the  child.  Among 
the  Copts  the  exorcism  is  accompanied  by  making 
the  sign  of  the  crosg  thirty-seven  times.  In  the 
Greek  church,  oil  is  mixed  with  the  water  in  baptism, 
being  ponred  upon  it  three  times  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  oil  is  applied  also  in  the  figure  of  a  cross 
to  the  cbild's  forche.ad,  breast,  back,  ears,  feet,  and 
hands  ;  each  application  of  the  oil  being  accompanied 
tvith  one  of  the  following  sentences  :  "  A.  H.  is  bap- 
tized with  the  oil  of  gladness  ;"  "  for  tlie  healing  of 
the  soul  and  body;"  "for  the  hearing  of  faith," 
"that  he  may  walk  in  the  way  of  thy  command- 
ments," "  thv  liands  have  made  nie  and  fashioned 
me." 

Con*esponding  to  the  Confirmation  of  the  Western 
churches,  the  Greeks  have  the  sacrament  of  Clirixm, 
which  follows  immediately  upon  tlie  dispensation  of 
baptism.  In  this  mystery,  the  forehead,  eyes,  nos- 
trils, moutli,  ears,  bre.ast,  hands,  ,and  feet  are  anoint- 
ed with  holy  ointment  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the 
priest  declaring  each  time  that  he  applies  the  oil, 
"The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  the 
course  of  seven  days  from  the  celebration  of  this 
ceremony,  the  child  is  brought  again  to  the  priest, 
who  liaving  washed  it,  cuts  off  some  of  its  hair  in 
four  places  on  the  crown  of  its  bead.  This  is  de- 
signed to  denote  the  dedication  of  the  child  to  God. 
The  Cimis.M  (which  see)  is  prepared  .ind  sanctified 
by  a  bishop  during  Passion  Week  annually.  And 
not  only  is  the  Chrism  used  in  bapti.Mu  consecrated 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  ordinance  is  not  considered 
to  be  valid  unless  the  water  used  has  been  specially 
consecrated  and  blessed,  a  service  which  is  termed 
the  Benediction  of  the  Waters. 

The  eucharist  is  administered  in  the  Greek  church 
both  to  laity  and  clergy  in  both  kinds;  and  even  in- 
fants are  allowed  to  partake  of  it.  Leavened  bread 
is  uniformly  used,  and  in  a  particular  form.  (See 
Antiookon.)  The  wine  is  mixed  with  warm  water, 
which  Clirysostom  explains  as  denoting  the  fervour 
of  the  saints.  The  mode  of  administration  of  the 
elements  is  somewli.at  peculiar.  In  gener.-d,  for  the 
practice  varies,  the  communicants  stand  with  their 
hands  crossed  on  their  breast,  while  the  priest  with 
t  spoon  puts  into  their  iiiouih  some  of  the  bread 


that  has  been  dipped  in  the  wine,  while  a  deacoj 
follows  to  wipe  ihcir  lips  with  one  of  the  sacred 
cloths. 

I'enance  consists  among  llie  Greeks  of  extraordi- 
nary fastings  or  ahnsdeeds.  Wednesday  and  Friday 
in  each  week  are  regular  fast-days,  and  tlirough-vif 
the  year  there  are  in  all  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  appoiiiteil  fast-days.  Ordination  is  a  complicated 
process  in  the  Greek  church.  Marriage  consists  of 
three  jiarts:  the  betrothal,  the  coronation,  and  the 
dissolving  of  the  crowns.  I'rayer-oil  or  euehelaion 
is  a  sacrament  administered  in  ca-^cs  of  sickness,  but 
not  like  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  anticipation  of  death.  Seven  priests  are  em- 
ployed in  this  ceremony.  Relics  are  held  in  great 
estimation  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  eucharist 
the  cloth  on  the  altar  is  required  to  liave  in  its  web 
particles  of  a  martyr's  remains.  The  practice  of 
signing  with  the  cross  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent 
among  the  ailherents  of  this  church,  the  cross  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  being  equi-limbed,  while  the  cross 
of  the  Latins  is  elongated.  The  saints  of  tlie  Greek 
calendar  are  more  numerous  than  the  days  of  the 
year.  I'urgatory  has  never  beeti  fully  admitted  in 
the  Greek  church. 

GREEK   CATHOLIC  CHURCH.     See    Mi:i.- 

CIIITK  CHUKCII. 

GREENLAND  (Ri-;i.ioiON"  of).     See  Lahkadok 
AND  Greenlanp  (I{i;i,iuion  or). 
GREYFRIARS.     See  Franciscans. 
GRlS-GIilS.     See  Fetisii-Wohsiiip. 
GKOMNGEN    SCHOOL.      See    Dltcii    R,; 

KOIiMED  ChUKCH. 

GROVE-WORSHIP.  At  a  very  early  iieriod, 
even  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  find  groves  men 
tioned  in  connection  with  Divine  worship.  Tims  in 
Gen.  xxi.  33,  we  are  informed  that  "  Abraham 
planted  a  gi'ove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God."  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of 
sacred  groves.  Some  have  supposed  that  such 
places  were  selected  as  being  most  agreeable  to  the 
worshipper,  and  to  this  reason  the  prophet  Hosea 
seems  to  allude  in  his  remark,  iv.  13,  "  They  sacrifice 
upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  burn  incense 
upon  the  hills,  under  oaks  and  poplars  and  elms,  be- 
cause the  shadow  thereof  is  good:  therefore  your 
daughters  shall  commit  whoredom,  and  your  spouses 
shall  commit  adultery."  "  We  pay  a  kind  of  adora- 
tion," says  Pliny,  "  to  the  silence  of  the  place ; " 
and  Seneca  observes  to  the  same  purpose,  "  The 
great  height  of  the  trees,  the  retirement  of  tlie  place, 
and  the  awe-inspiring  sliade  serve  to  confirm  a  behef 
in  the  Divinities."  Strabo  affirms  that  it  was  so 
common  to  erect  temples  and  altars  in  groves,  th.at 
all  sacred  places,  even  those  where  no  trees  were  to 
be  seen,  were  called  groves.  In  process  of  time,  | 
these  groves  became  the  scene  of  the  most  impious 
and  abominable  rites.  So  conipletclv  at  IciiLrih  dij  | 
the  groves  become  associated  with  idolatrv,  that  tli"    | 
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Isrselites  were  commanded  by  God  to  cut  down  and 
oum  tlieir  groves  with  fire,  and  to  pluck  down  ut- 
terly all  their  high  places.  It  has  been  alleged  also 
that  sacred  groves  originated  wiih  the  worship  of 
demons  or  departed  spirits.  Hence  the  sacred 
groves  being  constantly  furnished  witli  images  of  the 
heroes  or  gods  that  were  worshipped  in  them,  a 
grove  and  an  idol  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  identical  tenns.  Thus  2  Kings  xjiii.  C,  "  And 
he  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  without  Jerusalem,  unto  the  brook  Kidron, 
and  burned  it  at  the  brook  Kidron,  and  stamped  it 
small  to  powder,  and  cast  the  powder  thereof 
upon  the  gi'aves  of  the  chi4dren  of  the  people." 
Hence  the  use  of  such  groves  was  strictly  forbidden 
(0  the  Israelites  in  Deut.  xvi.  21,  22,  "Thou  shalt 
not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  shalt  make 
thee.  Neither  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  any  image; 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hateth." 

GUD.\RAS,  a  Hindu  sect,  deriving  their  name 
from  a  pan  of  metal,  which  they  carry  about  with 
them,  and  in  which  they  have  a  small  tire  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  scented  woods  at  tlie  houses  of 
the  persons  from  whom  they  receive  alms.  In  the 
process  of  begging  they  only  repeat  the  word  Alakh, 
expressive  of  the  indescribable  nature  of  the  deity. 
They  have  a  peculiar  garb,  wearing  a  large  round 
ap,  and  a  long  frock  or  coat,  stained  with  yellow 
Jay.  Some  also  wear  ear-rings,  or  a  cylinder  of 
wood  passed  tlirough  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  which  they 
erm  the  Khechari  Mudrd,  the  seal  or  symbol  of  the 
Jeity,  of  Him  who  moves  in  the  heavens. 

GUEBRES,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Per- 
»ians,  who  retain  the  old  religion.  Nearly  two 
thousand  families  of  these  fire-worshippers  still 
linger  in  Persia,  chiefly  in  Yezd  and  in  other  cities 
»f  Kerman,  under  the  name  of  Guebres,  but  they  are 
found  in  greater  numbers  in  India,  to  which  their 
incestors  retired,  and  chiefly  about  Bombay,  under 
the  name  of  Parsis  (which  see).  The  Guebres 
aever  allow  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished. 

GURU,  a  teacher  among  the  Hindus,  occupying 
n  some  degree  the  place  of  the  Confessor  of  the  mid- 
He  ages.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  representative  and 
'<ihicle  of  divine  power,  and  therefore  entitled  to  tlie 
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most  implicit  submission  on   the  part  of  the  rniui 
whose  Guru  he  is. 

GYMXOSOPHISTS  (Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and  so- 
phos,  wise),  a  legendary  sect  of  religionists  in  India, 
who  were  either  altogether  naked,  or  but  imperfectly 
clothed.  Some  of  these  ascetics  dwelt  in  the  woods, 
and  others  lived  among  men,  but  passed  their  lives 
in  the  most  extreme  austerities  and  acts  of  self-de- 
nial. When  Alexander  the  Great  reached  Taxila, 
he  met  with  some  Gymnosophists,  and  was  quite 
amazed  at  the  patience  they  exhibited  in  the  endur- 
ance of  pain.  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  tells  us,  that  the 
Gymnosopliists  are  referred  to  in  the  legends  of  the 
Budhists,  and  in  speaking  on  the  subject  he  goes  on 
to  remark :  "  In  the  age  of  Gi5tania  they  appear  to 
have  been  lield  in  liigh  honour,  and  to  have  been 
regarded  as  possessing  a  virtue  that  raised  them  to 
superhuman  pre-eminence.  They  could  only  perpe- 
tuate these  honours  by  a  strict  observance  of  their 
professions;  but  at  times  there  were  individuals  who 
disregarded  the  prece|>ts  of  the  community,  and 
emulated  the  extravagancies  of  the  Gnostics  ;  teach 
ing,  like  them,  that  as  everything  outward  is  utterly 
and  entirely  indifi'erent  to  the  inward  man,  the  out- 
ward man  may  give  himself  up  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
cess, provided  the  inward  man  be  not  thereby  dis- 
turbed in  the  tranquillity  of  his  contemplation;  and 
representing  themselves  as  like  the  ocean,  that  re- 
ceives everything,  but  is  still,  from  its  own  greatness, 
free  from  pollution,  whilst  other  men  are  like  the 
small  collection  of  water  that  is  defiled  by  a  single 
earth-clod."  Arrian,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  Gym- 
nosophists, represents  tliem  as  having  been  well 
skilled  in  the  art  of  divination,  and  in  the  art  of 
healing.  There  are  said  to  have  been  ascetics  among  i 
the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  the  Egyptians,  j 
resembling,  if  not  actually  indenticiil  with,  the  Gym-  i 
nosophisis  of  India. 

GYROVAGI,  a  kind  of  monks  mentioned  by 
Benedict,  always  wandering,  who  committed  great 
excesses  ;  and  of  whom  he  says  it  is  better  to  be  silent 
about  them  than  to  speak  of  their  iniquities.  Both 
monks  and  nuns  of  tliis  class  are  spoken  of  by  Angus  ■ 
tineas  leading  an  unsettled  life,  at  one  time  station- 
ary, at  another  wanderijig;  some  sold  the  relics  ol 
'nartyrs,  and  others  led  an  idle  and  unprofitable  life. 


THE 


FAITHS   OF   THE   WOULD. 


IIAHADIM,  a  brancli  of  tlic  modern  Chasidim  or 
Jewish  I'ietists  in  I'olfiiiH,  wliiuh  was  founded  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Jiahbi  Solomon,  in  the 
government  of  Mohiloll".  'I'lieir  name  Habadim  is 
composed  of  tlie  initial  letters  of  three  Hebrew  words, 
denoting  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  ki;owk'dge. 
They  may  not  improperly  he  called  Quietists,  as 
their  distinguishing  peculiarity  consists  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  external  forms,  and  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  mind  to  abstraction  and  contemplation. 
Instead  of  the  baptisms  customary  among  the  Jews, 
they  go  through  the  signs  without  the  use  of  the 
element,  and  consider  it  their  duty  to  disengage 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  matter,  because 
of  its  tendency  to  clog  the  mind  in  its  ascent  to  the 
Supreme  Source  of  Intelligence.  In  prayer,  they 
make  no  use  of  words,  but  simply  ])Iace  themselves 
ill  the  attitude  of  sujiplication,  and  exercise  them- 
selves in  mental  ejaculations. 

HAI5BA,  a  sort  of  garment  which  the  Mohamme- 
dans throw  over  their  shoulders  after  puritication, 
somewhat  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  Talleth. 

HABDALA  (Heb.  distinction),  a  ceremony  which 
is  considered  as  dividing  or  separating  the  Jewish 
Sabbatli  from  the  other  days  of  the  week.  It  com- 
mences after  the  concluding  service  in  the  syna- 
gogue. "On  their  return,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "from 
this  service  they  light  a  wax  candle,  or  a  lamp  with 
two  wicks,  which  is  usually  lield  by  a  child ;  and  the 
master  of  the  family,  taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  box  containing  some  spices  in  his 
left,  recites  several  passages  of  8cri|)ture  :  '"Behold, 
God  is  my  salvation  :  I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid; 
for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  song;  he 
also  is  become  my  salvation.  Therefore  with  joy 
shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation. — 
Salvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord  :  thy  blessing  is 
upon  thy  people.  Selah. — The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with 
us;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.  Selah. — The 
Jews  had  light,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  and  honour." 
Thus  may  it  also  be  tmto  us. — "  I  will  take  the  cup 
of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord." 


Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  G(jd,  King  of  the  imi- 
verse !  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.'    At 
these  words  a  little  of  the  wine  is  to  be  poured  upon 
the  floor.     Then  taking  the  glass  of  wine  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  box  of  spices  in  his  right,  he  says: 
'  Blessed  art  thou,  0   Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe !  who  hast  created  divers  spices.'     Hero  he 
smells  the  spices,  and  presents  tliem  to  his  family 
that  they  may  have  the  same  gratilication.     Tlieu 
standing  near  the  candle  or  lamp,  he  looks  at  it  with 
gi-eat  attention,  and  also  at  his  linger  nails,  and  says 
'Blessed  art   thou,  O   Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe  !  who  hast  created  the  light   of  the  lire." 
Then  taking  the  wine  again  in  his  right  hand,  he 
says :  '  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  ol 
the  universe !  who  hast  made  a  distinction  lx;tween 
things  sacred  and  profane  ;  between  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  between  Israel  and  other  nations  ;  between  tho 
seventh  day  and  the  six  days  of  labour.     Blessed  iirt 
thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  made  a  distinctiou 
between  things  sacred  and  profane.'    As  soon  as  this 
benediction  is  finished,  he  tastes  the  wine  himself, 
and  then  hands  it  round  to  all  the  company."     In 
some  places  where  the  Jews  happen  to  be  unable  to 
bear  the   expense   of  performing   the   Habdala   at 
home,  the  Cliassan  or  reader  performs  it  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  services.     Thoso 
who  are  unable  from  any  peculiarity  in  their  circum- 
stances to  attend  to  this  duty  either  at  home  or  in 
the  synagogue,  are  allowed  to  compensate  for  its  per- 
formance by  privately  ejaculating  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Sabbath  service,  a  short  benediction,  not  men- 
tioning the  name  of  God ;  "  Blessed  be  He  who  hath 
made  a  distinction  between  things  sacred  and  pro- 
fane."   Thus  the  Sabbath  teiminates.  and  the  people 
are  at  liberty  to  resume  their  ordinary  week-day 
employments.     See  SAnB.iTH  (Jewish.) 
HAUAD.     SeeADAD. 

HADES,  a  name  given  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Komans,  especially  by  the  poets,  to  Pluto,  the 
god  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  the  infenial 
regions.     He   is   represented   as   being  the   sou  of 


HADES— HAIR  (Customs  connected  with). 


Chronos  and  Kliea,  tlie  liusband  of  Persephone,  and 
tb«  brother  of  Zens  and  Poseidon.  He  bore  the 
character  of  being  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  inexorable  ty- 
rant, dreaded  by  mortaU,  who,  when  they  invoked 
lilm,  struck  the  earth  with  their  hands,  sacrlHcod 
black  sheep  in  his  honour,  and  in  offering  their  sacri- 
fices stood  with  averted  faces.  The  grim  Hades 
shut  up  the  shades  of  the  dead  in  liis  dark  domains. 
His  wife  Persephone  shared  the  throne  of  the  lower 
world  with  her  cruel  husband.  And  not  only  did 
Hades  rule  over  the  infernal  regions;  he  was  consi- 
dered also  as  the  author  of  those  blessings  which 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  more  especially  of  those 
rich  mineral  treasures  which  are  contained  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Hades  per- 
vaded both  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Elis,  at  Athens, 
and  Olympia,  temples  were  built  for  the  worsliip  of 
this  infernal  deity.  Among  the  earlier  Greek  poets, 
more  especially  in  Homer,  tlie  name  Hades  is  as- 
signed to  the  god,  but  among  the  later  writers  it  was 
applied  also  to  his  kingdom.     See  next  article. 

HADES,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead,  and  hence 
the  Septuagint  renders  by  this  word  the  Hebrew 
S/ieo!,  while  in  the  authorized  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament  it  is  generally  rendered  hell.  In  the 
classical  writers  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity 
the  word  Hades  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  the 
infernal  regions,  where  the  shades  of  the  dead  were 
believed  to  have  their  abode.  Among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  thick  dark- 
ness, such  as  is  referred  to  in  Job  x.  21,  22,  "  Before 
I  go  wlience  I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land  of 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ;  a  land  of  dark- 
ness, as  darkness  itself;  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark- 
ness." Here  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to 
dvrell  till  the  resurrection  in  a  state  in  which  they 
are  wlmlly  devoid  of  thought  and  sensation.  The 
word  Hades  in  the  New,  as  well  as  Sheol  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  often  used  in  the  most  general  sense 
to  denote  the  state  of  the  dead,  including  the  grave 
as  the  residence  of  the  body,  and  the  world  of  spirits 
as  the  abode  of  the  soul.  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
both  words  are  employed  either  in  reference  to  the 
body  or  the  soul  taken  separately.  From  a  minute 
consideration,  however,  of  the  various  cases  in  which 
the  word  Hades  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  ex|u-esscs  the 
state  of  the  dead. 

HADITH,  a  word  used  bv  the  Mohammedans  to 
express  the  sayings  of  Mohammed,  and  which  were 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  from  one  general  ion 
to  another.  There  are  .said  to  he  six  autliors  of  these 
traditions,  among  whom  are  Ayesha  the  wife  of  the 
Prophet;  Abii  Iloreira,  his  intimate  friend  ;  and  Ebn 
Ablxis,  his  cousin-gcrman.  The  collection  of  these 
traditions  made  by  Kluiarczmi,  amounts  to  5,2GG ; 
kII  of  which  the  Mohauuncdan  doctors  allege  ought 
to  be  committed  to  uicmory,  and  where  that  cannot 
be  done,  they  ought  to  be  transcribed. 


HADJI,  or  El-Hhagg  (Arab,  jiilgrim),  a  title 
given  to  a  Moslem  wlio  has  performed  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  and  Mount  Arafit.  He  is  not  entitled 
to  be  called  a  Hadji  until  he  has  gone  round  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca  seven  times,  kissing  the  black  stone 
each  time.  It  is  also  indispensable  that  he  should 
have  visited  Mount  Arafat,  six  hours  distant,  on 
which  Abraham  is  believed  to  have  offered  up  liis 
son.     See  MECCA,  (Pilgki.m,\ge  to). 

HAFEDHAH,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians, 
usually  invoked  on  obtaining  a  prosperous  journey 
whether  bv  sea  or  land. 

II.\F1ZI  (Arab,  keepers),  a  name  given  to  Mo- 
hammedans who  commit  the  Koran  wholly  to  me- 
mory, and  are  on  that  account  regarded  as  holy  men 
intrusted  witli  God's  law. 

HAGIGAH,  the  sacred  feast  that  took  place  on 
the  morrow  after  the  celebration  of  the  Paschal  Sup- 
per, and  also  one  of  the  two  peaco-ort'erings  wliich 
those  Jews  who  engaged  in  the  passover  were  re- 
quired to  bring  along  with  them  to  the  solemnity.  The 
peace-oflerings  behoved  to  be  some  beast,  bullock  or 
sheep,  and  they  were  cilled  also  the  passover  of  the 
herd.  These  passover  ofl'erings  were  esteemed  holy 
things,  and  none  in  their  defilement  might  presume 
to  eat  of  them. 

HAGIOGRAPHA  (Gr.  holy  writings),  the  name 
given  to  the  third  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
comprising  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  also  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles.  Besides  be- 
ing called  Harj'iogyapha,  this  class  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  was  also  called  Ketubim  (which  see)  or 
Writings,  because  they  were  not  orally  delivered  as 
the  Law  of  Moses  was,  but  were  immediately  re- 
vealed to  the  minds  of  their  authors  who  wrote  unilur 
the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration. 

HAGIOSCOPE,  a  word  used  by  English  ecclesi- 
astical writers  to  describe  openings  made  through 
different  parts  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  church, 
generally  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  so  as 
to  .afford  a  view  of  the  altar  to  those  worshipping  in 
the  aisles. 

HAICTITE.S,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  profess 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  in  Mohammed. 
They  regard  Josns  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  believe 
that  he  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  that  he  took 
upon  himself  a  true  human  body.  They  believe  that 
he  will  come  again  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day 
in  tlie  same  body  which  he  had  on  earth;  that  he 
will  destroy  Antichrist,  and  reign  forty  years,  at  tiie 
close  of  which  the  world  will  come  to  an  end. 

HAIL  MARY.     See  Ave  Maiua. 

HAIR  (Customs  connectkd  with).  The  Jews 
in  ancient  times  attached  great  importance  to  long 
hair.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  length  of  Abea- 
lom's  hair  led  to  his  death,  2  Sam.  xviii.  9,  "  And 
Absalom  met  the  servants  of  David.  And  Absalom 
rode  upon  a  mule,  and  the  mule  went  under  the  thick 


IIAIMETITES^— HAKKMITKS. 


boughs  of  a  grga^  <;ak,  and  hm  licad  cuuglit  liolil  of 
tlic  oak,  and  lie  was  taken  up  between  the  licavcn 
and  the  earth ;  and  the  mule  that  was  under  him 
went  away."  One  of  the  ino:-t  degradhig  forms  of 
expressing  contcinjit  among  the  Jews  was  plucking 
olVthe  hair.  Wc  lind  Nelieniiah  (xiii.  2.'))  mention- 
ing this  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  lliose  wlio 
liad  contracted  irregular  marriages,  "And  I  contend- 
ed with  them,  and  cursed  tijcni,  and  smote  cerlain  of 
them,  and  plucked  olV  th<;ir  hair,  and  made  tliem 
swear  by  God,  saying,  Ye  sliall  not  give  your  daugh- 
ters unto  their  sons,  nor  take  their  daughters  unto 
your  sons,  or  for  yourselves."  "lialdhcad"  seems 
also  to  have  been  useil  occasionally  as  a  strong  term 
of  reproach.  Thus  2  Kings  ii.  23,  "  And  he  went  up 
from  thence  unto  Betli-el :  and  as  he  was  going  up 
by  the  way,  there  came  forth  little  children  out  of 
the  city,  and  mocked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up, 
tliou  bald  head ;  go  up,  tliou  bald  head."  Shaving 
the  head  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  as  denoting  metapliorically  affliction,  pover- 
ty, and  disgrace.  The  vow  of  the  NAZAitcnc  (which 
see)  shows  the  importance  wliich  was  attadied  to  the 
hair  as  a  sacred  emblem  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
In  ancient  Greece  also  the  hair  was  not  unfrequently 
used  for  superstitious  purposes.  Thus  it  appears 
from  Homer  that  parents  were  accustomed  to  dedi- 
cate the  hair  of  their  cliildren  to  some  god;  and 
when  the  cliildren  had  readied  adult  age,  the  hair 
was  cut  otTaiid  consecrated  to  that  sann:  deity.  In 
the  account  which  Virgil  gives  of  the  death  of  Dido, 
he  mentions  that  the  higlicst  lock  of  lier  hair  was 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods.  To  such  practices 
there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  Lev.  xix.  27,  "  Ye 
sluill  not  round  the  corner  of  your  heads,  neither 
shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard." 

As  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  tlie  hair 
was  frequenily  cut  oil",  and  hence  we  find  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  declaring,  xvi.  6,  "  Botli  tin;  great  and 
the  small  sliall  die  in  this  land:  they  sliall  not  be 
buried,  neither  sliall  men  lament  for  them,  nor  cut 
themselves,  nor  make  tliemselvcs  bald  for  them." 
The  same  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
universal  practice  throughout  the  world,  except  in 
Egypt,  where  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  was 
allowed  to  grow  in  seasons  of  mourning,  being  at  all 
other  times,  shaved.  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
Greeks  to  hang  up  tlie  hair  of  their  dead  at  the  door 
to  prevent  any  one  from  defiling  himself  by  entering 
the  house.  Eastern  females  have  alw.ays  considered 
the  plaiting  and  adorning  of  their  hair  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  their  toilette.  To  this  practice  we 
lind  freipient  allusions  in  Sacred  Scrii)ture.  Thus 
Paul  strongly  condemns  it,  1  Tiin.  ii.  9,  "  In  like 
mimner  also,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest 
app.arel,  with  shamefacediiess  and  sobriety;  not  with 
broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array." 
I'eter  also  adopts  a  similar  strain  of  reprouf",  1  I'et. 
iii.  3,  "  Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward 


adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold, 
or  of  putting  on  of  apparel."  The  idolaters  who  wor- 
shipped the  heavenly  bodies,  but  more  especially  tiie 
Arabians,  in  imitation  of  Hacchus,  used  to  cut  their 
hair  equal  behind  and  before,  to  make  their  head  in 
the  form  of  a  heniisjihere,  and  they  likewise  shaved 
the  hair  of  their  boards.  It  was  probably  in  oppoei 
tion  to  these  practices  that  the  ilebrews  were  en 
joined  to  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow,  and  not  to 
mar  tin;  corners  of  their  beards. 

ILVlliETlTES,  a  sceptical  sect  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  profess  to  doubt  everything,  and 
to  hold  their  minds  in  constant  equipoise,  believing 
nothing,  and  maintaining  that  it  is  absolutely  inipos 
sible  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  On  any 
controverted  point,  therefore,  their  usual  remark  is, 
"  God  knows  it,  we  do  not."  Notwithstanding  this 
sceptical  turn  of  mind,  they  scrupulously  observe 
the  Mohammedan  ceremonies  and  laws,  both  civil 
and  religious.  Members  of  this  sect  have  occasion 
ally  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Mufti  (which  see), 
or  chief  of  the  Mohammedan  law ;  but  it  has  been 
alleged  that  they  have  been  somewhat  negligent  iu 
performing  the  duties  of  tliat  high  station,  being 
ready  to  sign  any  thing,  appending  however  their 
usual  saying,  "  God  knows  what  is  best."  The 
Fetva  (which  see)  of  the  Mufti  or  Sheik-ul-Islam 
being  in  many  cases  of  the  highest  importance, 
rashness  or  want  of  due  consideration  in  signing 
it  may  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

HAI-VANG,  the  god  of  the  sea  among  the 
Chinese,  answering  to  the  Po.seidon  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Neptune  of  the  Romans.  He  is  represented 
holding  a  magnet  in  one  liand,  and  a  dolpliin  in  the 
other,  and  with  dishevelled  hair  to  indicate  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  waters. 

IIAKEM  (El),  Skct  of.     See  Druzes. 

IIAKEMITES,  a  heretical  sect  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, originated  by  Hakem-ben-Haschem,  wlio 
made  his  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  from  the  Hegira.  Being  a  man  of  consider 
able  acuteness,  he  succeeded  in  attracting  a  great 
number  of  followers.  He  maintained  that  God  as- 
sumed a  human  form  after  he  had  ordered  the  angels 
to  adore  Adam ;  that  he  appeared  in  the  shape  o( 
several  prophets  and  other  great  men,  princes  and 
kings.  He  met  with  gi-eat  opposition  in  propagat- 
ing his  peculiar  sentiments,  and  it  is  said  of  him  thai 
he  threw  himself  into  a  cistern  full  of  aqua-furtis,  in 
which  his  whole  body  was  consumed  except  his  hair, 
which  floafed  on  the  surface.  Before  committing 
i.'.iicide,  he  had  taught  his  followei-s  that  he  wouhl 
return  to  them  after  death  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
man  mounted  on  a  gi-ey  horse,  and  that  in  this  fonn 
he  would  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  compel  all 
nations  to  embrace  his  religion.  In  expectation  oi 
this  event,  the  sect  of  the  Hakemites  is  said  by  some 
authors  to  have  Listed  above  five  hundred  years  at  j« 
his  death. 


IIALAI  — HAND  (Customs  connected  with  tiii;). 


HALAL,  wliat  13  permitted  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Mohammedan  Law. 

HALCYON  CHURCH,  a  dpnomination  of  Chris 
tians  wliicli  arose  in  1802  in  Columbia,  North  Amer- 
ica. The  members  of  tliis  sect  reject  all  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith.  Tliey  admit  of  only  one  person 
in  the  Godhead,  and  maintain  that  the  Father  can- 
not be  known  as  a  person  but  as  he  was  pleased  to 
assume  personality  in  his  Anointed  or  Christ.  They 
deny  tlie  doctrine  of  eternal  punishinent,  and  hold 
tliat  the  existence  both  of  apostate  spirits  and  im- 
penitent men  will  cease  at  the  close  of  Christ's  me- 
diatorial kingdom.  They  deny  infant  baptism,  and 
thoir  mode  of  administering  the  ordinance  to  adults 
is  peculiar.  The  persons  to  be  baptized  walk  down 
into  the  water  in  procession,  attended  by  the  congre- 
gation, and  accompanied  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
nuisic.  The  ordinance  is  then  dispensed  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Cln-ist,  by  whom  they  allege  is 
exhibited  in  one  glorious  Person,  the  Father,  Son.  and 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Halcyons  devote  their  cliildren 
to  God,  not  by  baptism,  but  by  dedicating  them  in 
pr.ayer,  and  placing  them  under  the  guardianship  of 
tlie  members  of  the  church,  who  take  them  into  their 
arms  and  bless  them. 

HALDANITES.     See    Baptists    (Scottish). 

CONGREGATIONALISTS  (SCOTTISH). 

HALF-COMMUNION.    See  Chalice. 

HALIA,  one  of  the  Nereides  in  the  .ancient  liea- 
then  mythology.  This  was  the  name  also  of  a  god- 
dess worshipped  among  the  Khodiaus,  as  tlie  spouse 
of  Poseidon  (which  seel 

HALIACMOX,  a  river-god  of  Macedonia,  .sprung 
f  I'm  Oceanus  and  Thetys, 

IIALL'E  (Gr.  hals,  the  sea),  a  name  given  among 
tie  ancient  heathens  to  sea-nymphs  in  general. 

HALLEL,  certain  psabns  which  were  accustomed 
to  be  sung  by  the  Jews  on  very  solemn  occasions. 
It  was  divided  into  the  Great  Hallel  and  the  Lesser 
Hallel,  the  former  being  understood  to  be  Ps.  cxxxvi., 
and  the  latter  comprising  six  psalms,  from  Ps.  cxiii. 
to  Ps.  cxviii.  inclusive. 

HALLELUJAH.    See  Alleluia. 

HALLENSIAN  CONTROVERSY.  See  Pie- 
TisTic  Controversy. 

HAL0SYDNI2,  a  surname  of  Ampliit7-ite  and 
Tflhjs  8S  being  seabom. 

HAMADRYADES,  subordinate  female  divinities 
jiniong  tlie  ancient  heatlii'us.  who  presided  over 
woods  and  forests.     See  Dkyades. 

HAMIiT  (Sect  of),  the  followers  of  Ilamet,  a 
Mohammedan  prophet,  who  in  1792  began  to  teach 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  He  rejected  the 
Bucient  doctrine  of  the  Caliphs,  and  by  the  modifica- 
tions which  ho  sought  to  introduce  into  the  Mussul- 
man creed,  he  gathered  around  him  a  great  number 
of  disciples.  At  length  Hamct  was  killed,  and  two 
of  his  generals  disputing  for  the  conimajid,the  success- 
ful line  sold  his  antagonist  to  a  French  slave-dealer. 

UAMMOX.    S';e  Am.mon. 


HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE.  See 
Conference  (Hampton  Court). 

HAMUL,  the  angel  who  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cient Persians  as  the  inspector  of  the  heavens. 

HANBALITES,  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sect.s 
of  the  Mohammedans,  which  derived  its  name  from 
Ahmed-ebnllanbal,  who  is  said  to  have  been  so 
well  versed  in  the  traditions  of  Mohammed,  that  he 
could  repeat  a  million  of  them  by  rote.  This  zeal- 
ous Mohammedan  teacher  strenuously  maintained 
the  eternity  of  tlie  Koran,  and  thus  brought  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Caliph  al  Mi5taseni, 
who  lield  the  Koran  to  have  been  created.  The 
controversy  on  this  disputed  point  raged  for  a  time 
with  great  keenness  on  both  sides,  and  at  length 
Hanbal,  by  the  command  of  his  antagonist,  was  im- 
prisoned and  scourged.  He  continued,  notwitlistand- 
ing,  to  propagate  his  opinions  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury from  the  Hegira.  The  sect  of  the  Hanbalites, 
from  which  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees  seems  to  have 
been  derived,  prevails  principally  in  the  wilder  dis- 
tricts of  Arabia ;  its  austere  tenets  being  well  suited 
to  the  simple  manners  of  the  Bedouins.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Caliph  Al  Radi,  the  Hanbalites,  enraged  at  the 
wide  prevalence  of  a  luxurious  spirit,  raised  a  serious 
commotion  in  Bagdad,  breaking  into  houses,  spilling 
any  wine  they  discovered,  destroying  musical  instru- 
ments, and  burning  rich  garments.  Considerable 
alarm  was  excited  for  some  time  among  the  itdiabi- 
tants  of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  that  the  disturbance  was  quelled.  In  these 
tumults  several  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed. 

HAND  (Customs  connected  with  the).  The 
custom  of  kissing  the  hand  as  an  act  of  adoration 
seems  to  have  existed  in  very  early  times.  Thus  we 
find  a  distinct  reference  to  it  in  Job  xixi.  27,  "  And 
my  heart  liath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth 
hath  kissed  my  hand."  In  the  East,  even  at  the 
present,  one  of  the  most  usual  modes  of  paying  re- 
spect to  a  person  of  superior  rank  is  by  kissing  liis 
hand  and  putting  it  to  the  forehead.  A  Mohamme- 
dan, when  he  cannot  observe  this  custom,  commonly 
kisses  his  own  hand  and  raises  it  to  his  forehead. 
An  oath  is  often  taken  in  Oriental  countries  by  join- 
ing hands,  and  to  this  practice  there  seems  to  be  an 
obvious  allusion  in  Ezek.  xxi.  14,  "  Smite  thy  hands 
together,"  and  again  verse  17,  "  I  will  also  smite  mine 
liands  together,  and  I  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest :  I 
the  Lord  have  said  it." 

One  of  the  most  expressive  modes  also  in  the  East 
of  indicating  sorrow  and  deep  humiliation  is  by  putting 
the  hands  to  the  head  Hence  we  find  it  said  in  Jer. 
ii.  37,  "  Yea,  thou  shalt  go  forth  from  him,  and  thine 
hands  upon  thine  head:  for  tlie  Lord  hath  rejected 
thy  confidences,  and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in  them." 
The  same  attitude  in  token  of  sorrow  is  frequently 
met  with  on  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt. 
Mr.  Roberts  also,  referring  to  modern  customs  in  tlitj 
E;i.st,  says,  "  When  people  are  in  great  distress  tliej 
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put  tlieir  li.inils  on  tlieir  lieiul,  tl'.e  (in.;crB  being 
clasped  on  the  tc)[)  iif  tlie  crown.  Slioiild  ii  man  wlio 
is  [)liinj,'C(l  into  wrutclicilncss  nii^ct  ii  friend,  lie  im- 
mediately pnts  liis  Imnds  on  liis  licad  to  illustrate  Ids 
cireumstancen.  Wlieii  a  ])frsoii  hears  of  tlie  death 
of  11  relative  or  friend  lie  fortliwitli  clasps  his  hands 
on  liis  licad.  When  boys  have  been  punished  at 
ncliool,  they  run  home  with  their  hands  on  their 
head.  Parents  are  much  displeased  and  alarmed 
when  they  see  their  ehildren  with  their  hands  in  that 
position,  because  they  look  upon  it  not  merely  as  a 
liign  of  grief,  but  as  an  emblem  of  bad  fortuiio." 

H.INDKERCIIIKK  (Holy),  a  liandkorohief  said 
to  liave  belonged  to  St.  Veronica,  on  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  imprinted  the  likeness  of  the 
I'aeo  of  our  blessed  Lord.  The  legend  is,  that  when 
Christ  was  led  to  crucifixion,  Veronica,  who  fnllowed 
him,  put  a  haiidkercliicf  to  his  face,  on  which  tlie 
impress  of  his  iVatures  remained.  This  holy  relic  is 
still  preserved  at  Uome,  and  exhiliited  for  the  vener- 
ation of  Komaiiists  mi  certain  festivals.  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  says,  tliat  two  dilVereut  holy  liandkcrchiefs  exist ; 
the  one  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  Christ  liimself 
as  a  iireseiit  to  Agharus,  prince  of  Edcssa,  who  by 
letter  had  requested  a  picture  of  him  ;  the  other 
given  by  Christ  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  to  a 
holy  woman,  by  name  Veronica,  upon  a  handkerchief 
which  she  had  lent  him  to  wipe  his  face  upon  that  oc- 
casion. Both  these  handkerchiefs  are  said  to  be  kept 
with  the  utmost  reverence,  the  one  in  St.  Sylvester's 
church,  the  other  in  St.  Peter's,  where,  in  honour 
of  this  sacred  relic,  there  is  an  altar  built  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  with  a  statue  of  Veronica,  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription.  It  is  related  by  Bower,  upon 
the  authority  of  Mabillon,  that  Pope  Innocent  III. 
composed  a  prayer  in  honour  of  the  image  imprinted 
upon  the  handkerchief,  and  granted  a  ten  days'  in- 
dulgence to  all  who  should  visit  it,  and  that  Pojie 
John  XXII.  promised  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
days'  indulgence  to  every  one  who  should  repeat  the 
following  prayer,  '•  Hail,  holy  face  of  our  Redeemer, 
printed  upon  a  cloih  as  white  as  snow ;  purge  us 
from  all  spot  of  vice,  and  join  us  to  the  company  of 
the  blessed.  Bring  us  to  our  country,  0  Happy 
Figure,  there  to  see  the  pure  face  of  Christ."  The 
holy  handkerchief  is  also  said  to  be  preserved  which 
wiajiped  our  Lord's  face  in  the  grave. 

HANDS  (Imposition  of).  In  very  ancient  times 
the  most  usual  ceremony  adopted  in  conveying  a 
blessing  to  another  was  to  lay  the  hands  solemnly 
upon  the  head  of  the  individual  accompanied  with 
prayer.  Thus  in  Gen.  xlviii.  14,  we  find  Jacob  lay- 
ing hands  upon  the  heads  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
when  he  gave  them  his  dying  blessing.  The  high- 
priest  also,  when  he  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  the 
people,  was  wont  to  stretch  out  his  hands  as  it  were 
over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  multitude.  And 
when  our  Lord  conveyed  a  blessing  to  the  Jewish 
children,  we  are  told,  "he  laid  his  hands  on  them 
and  prayed."     According  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  the 


ceremony  to  be  followed  in  confe.siiing  sin  over  the 
head  of  an  animal  presentid  as  a  «in-olTeriiig,  was  to 
lay  both  hands  upon  the  hcail  of  the  victim.  Wit 
nesses  also,  when  charging  any  one  with  a  crime, 
laid  their  liands  upon  the  head  of  the  accused.  The 
.same  custom  was  followed  by  the  apostles,  a»  we 
learn  from  Acts  viii.  17,  when  llicy  conferred  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  those  who  were  baptized. 

The  iin|josition  of  hands  has  from  a  very  early 
period  formed  an  essential  jiart  of  the  cercnioiiy  by 
which  priests  and  ministers  have  been  consecrated 
and  set  apart  to  the  sacred  office.  Thus  in  Num 
xxvii.  18,  we  are  informed  that  when  Moses  const! 
tuted  Joshua  his  successor  he  laid  his  liands  upon 
him.  In  this  solemn  act  indeed,  accompanied  with 
prayer,  ordination  to  the  ministry  has  usually  con- 
sisted. The  manner  of  perfomiing  the  ceremony  has 
dilVeied  at  ditTerent  times.  As  a  part  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  Christian  ministers  it  has  been  usually  traced 
to  apostolic  in.stitution  and  practice.  Three  passages 
of  Scripture  are  generally  referred  to  in  supjiort  of  this 
ceremony.  Thus  in  Acts  viii.  17,  mention  is  made 
of  the  apostles  laying  hands  on  tliose  whom  Philip 
had  baptized;  and  in  Acts  xix.  6,  Paul  is  said  to 
have  laid  his  hands  on  those  whom  he  baptized  after 
John's  baptism;  and  finally,  in  Heb.  vi.  2,  imposi- 
tion of  hands  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  religion.  Hence  CllElROTllESiA  (wliich 
see),  the  Greek  term  for  the  imposition  of  hands,  is 
frequently  used  in  the  early  Christian  writers  as  sy- 
nonymous with  ordination.  In  tlie  baptism  of  cate- 
chumens in  the  primitive  Christian  church,  one  of 
the  ceremonies  practised  was  the  imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who  stood  with  his 
head  bowed  down  in  a  submissive  posture.  Thi« 
was  also  one  of  the  rites  of  Confir.mation  (which 
see). 

H.\XIFEES,  an  orthodox  sect  of  Mohammedani, 
who  derived  their  name  from  their  originator  Abu- 
llauifa,  the  first  of  the  Islamite  casuists,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira.  He  learned 
the  dogmas  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  and  its  prin- 
cipal traditions  from  persons  who  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet ;  and  though  he  is  now  regarded 
as  the  chief  authority  among  the  Sonnitps,  he  was 
through  life  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  family  of  Ali. 
Being  a  man  of  inflexible  uprightness,  he  shrunk 
from  accepting  the  ofiice  of  judge  which  was  offered 
to  him,  and  was  in  consequence  thrown  into  prison. 
While  in  confinement  he  is  said  to  have  read  the 
Koran  no  fewer  than  seven  thousand  times.  Accord 
ing  to  D'Ohsson,  he  was  poisoned  by  command  ot 
the  Caliph  for  having  in  the  Ulema  or  Council  of  the 
doctors  of  the  law,  resisted  the  severe  punishment 
which  it  was  proposed  to  inflict  on  the  citizens  ot 
Mosul,  A.  D.  767.  The  H.anifees  are  usually  called 
the  followers  of  reason,  because  they  are  principally 
guided  by  their  own  judgment  in  giving  a  decision 
upon  any  point,  while  the  other  Mohammedan  sects 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  letter  of  tradition.     Thii 
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sect,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Taylor,  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Ir.'ik ;  it  is  now  tlie  established  faith  of  the 
Turks  and  Tartars,  but  it  has  branched  into  numer- 
ous subdivisions. 

HANUC.A..    See  Dedication  (Feast  of). 

HAXUMAX,  the  Ape-God  of  the  Hindus,  son  of 
Pavan,  lord  of  the  winds.  There  is  a  reference  to 
Hanunian  in  the  Ramayana,  an  ancient  epic  poem,  in 
which  the  monkey-general  is  introduced  as  heading 
the  Cushites  or  Negroes  of  India,  who  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Rama,  and  the  Ariens  of  the 
Ganges.  In  memorial  of  the  effective  assistance 
which  he  rendered  to  Rama- Vishnu,  a  small  pagoda 
is  erected  in  his  honour  within  tlie  temples  of 
Vishnu. 

HAPHTOROTH,  iifty-four  sections  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  Rabbies  say  that 
their  forefathers  read  only  the  Law  until  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  conquered  the  Jews  about 
B.C.  167,  and  issued  an  edict  at  Antioch  command- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  embrace  the 
Pagan  rehgion  professed  by  the  conqueror.  Besides 
dedicating  the  Jewish  temple  to  the  worsliip  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius,  he  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  Law  in 
the  synagogues  on  pain  of  death.  In  consequence 
of  this  tyrannic;il  prohibition,  the  Jews  substituted  a 
series  of  selections  from  the  Prophets,  which  they 
termed  Haphtoroth ;  and  even  when  the  reading  of 
the  Law  was  restored  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
the  reading  of  the  Prophets  was  still  continued,  and 
has  remained  in  force  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
Jews  in  dilferent  countries  have  not  in  all  instances 
chosen  the  same  passages  from  the  prophets  ;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  tliat  in  ancient  times 
the  lessons  read  from  the  pro]jhets  were  the  same  as 
now.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks,  that  though  the 
Jews  are  agreed  in  the  sections  of  the  Law  which 
are  read  every  Sabbath,  yet  they  are  not  agreed  in 
tlie  Haphtoroth,  for  it  appears  in  the  selections  from 
the  prophets,  that  the  Dutch  and  German  Jews 
differ  in  several  instances  from  the  Italian  and  Por- 
tuguese. It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while,  as 
we  learn  from  Luke  iv.  16 — 21,  the  sixty-first  cliap- 
ter  of  Isaiah  was  read  in  the  synagogue  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord,  this  and  almost  all  the  other  prophe- 
cies respecting  the  Messiah  are  omitted  in  the 
modem  Haphtoroth.  From  the  custom  among  the 
Jews  of  reading  regular  portions  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  in  the  synagogue,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  the  custom  in  many  Cliristian  churches 
of  reading  a  li'tsou  every  Sabbath  out  of  the  Old 
ami  Xew  Testaments. 

1L\RA,  one  of  tlie  names  of  SiiiVA  (which  see), 
the  Hindu  deity. 

HARAM,  tlie  term  used  by  the  Mohammedan 
doctors  to  denote  what  deserves  a  reprimand  or 
punishment,  being  expressly  forbiddeu  by  the  Law. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  Halal  (which  see).  The  word 
Haram  also  aif^nifies  a  sacred  thing  from  which  infi- 


dels are  to  abstain,  as  tlie  temple  of  Mecca  or  Mo 
hammed's  tomb  at  Medina. 

IIARBADS,  a  name  substituted  by  Zoroaster  foi 
the  Magi  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  designed  to 
denote  the  priests  of  the  Guebres  or  Parsees,  or  Fire- 
Worshippers.  Certain  fixed  regulations  were  laid 
down  as  to  the  appearance  and  costume  of  the  Ilar- 
bads.  They  were  required  to  wear  long  beards,  and 
conical-shaped  caps  falling  down  on  their  shoulders, 
and  quite  covering  their  ears.  Their  hair  was  never 
cut  except  as  a  sign  of  mourning  for  a  near  relative. 
When  performing  divine  service  before  the  fire,  the 
cap  was  anciently  so  made  as  to  cover  the  mouth  of 
the  officiating  priest,  but  the  priest  of  the  modern 
Guebres  wears  a  piece  of  stuff  cut  square  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  cloak  or  Sudra  was  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
with  long  sleeves,  and  falling  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg.  Round  the  body  was  worn  a  cloth  sash  or 
girdle  of  camel's  hair,  from  which  hung  down  four 
tassels,  intended  to  remind  the  Harbad  of  four  estab- 
lished maxims,  which  he  ought  never  to  forget.  The 
fir.st  tassel  was  designed  to  remind  him  that  he  must 
have  one  God  alone,  one  omnipotent  Being  always 
before  his  eyes;  the  second,  that  he  was  bound  to 
believe  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Magian  faith;  the 
third,  that  he  must  acknowledge  Zoroaster  as  God'.s 
genuine  and  true  disciple;  and  the  fourth,  that  he 
must  resolve  by  the  grace  of  God,  never  to  weary  of 
well-doing.  These  girdles  were  believed  to  be  of 
divine  institution,  and  it  was  required  of  all  the  faith- 
ful of  both  sexes  to  wear  them,  that  by  the  posses 
sion  of  this  invaluable  treasure  they  might  overcomt 
the  devil  and  all  his  works.  If,  however,  any  one 
should  happen  through  inadvertency  or  mistake  to 
lose  his  girdle,  he  must  neither  eat,  drink,  speak,  nor 
stir  one  foot  until  he  has  purchased  a  new  one  from 
some  Ilarhad.  The  man  who  has  lost  his  girdle  has 
in  their  view  lost  his  benediction.     See  Parsees. 

HAREM,  the  apartment  in  the  East  set  apart  ex- 
clusively for  the  women.  It  would  appear  that  al- 
though polygamy  was  forbidden  by  the  Law  of 
Moses,  the  Hebrew  kings,  especially  Solomon,  form- 
ed to  themselves  large  establishmepts  of  wives  and 
concubines.  In  1  Kings  xxii.  25,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  "inner  chamber,"  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  harem,  the  words  denoting  literally  a 
chamber  within  a  chamber.  In  the  East,  the  harem  is 
held  sacred,  so  that  even  the  officers  of  justice  dare  not 
intrude  therein,  unless  they  have  received  certain 
information  that  a  man  is  within  the  harem  contrary 
to  the  law  ;  and  if  on  entering  the  harem  they  do  not 
find  what  tliey  look  for,  the  women  m.ay  punish  and 
even  kill  them.  The  Mohammedan  law  reipiires  that 
the  faces  of  women  be  concealed  from  the  view  of 
men,  with  the  exception  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  and 
sons.  In  Egypt  the  strictest  precautions  are  taken 
that  no  male  visitors  be  allowed  to  enter  the  interior 
of  the  harem,  not  even  the  slaves  who  are  in  atten- 
dance. "  Women,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "  often  pay  visits 
to  each  other's  harems,  and  sometimes  ."pend  whole 
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days  in  gossip,  the  display  of  finery,  siiiokin;^  or 
Btory-tcllirig.  It  is  dcRincd  a  brearli  of  etiquette  for 
tlie  master  of  the  house  to  enter  tlio  aijarlmeiit  on 
sucli  occasions,  unless  his  visit  be  upon  some  impe- 
rative oncasion ;  even  then  lie  must  give  the  usual 
notice  of  his  approacli,  so  that  the  sfraiiL;o  lady  may 
veil  and  retire."  Female  existence  in  the  Oriental 
harem  is  one  monotonous  and  unvarying  scene  of  in- 
dolence and  seIf-iudulL;i'nce.  The  women  seldom 
leave  their  apartments  to  lake  exercise  in  tlie  open 
air,  but  recliuiiig  on  soft  divaiis.  they  spend  their 
time  in  gold  embroidery,  or  in  trilling  amusements, 
■while  they  iiampcr  their  apjietitcs  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  sweetmeats,  and  a  variety  of  rich  dishes,  the 
preparation  of  which  they  carefully  superintend.  In 
addition  to  this,  by  the  constant  use  of  relaxing, 
wann,  and  vapour  baths,  they  soon  grow  so  large 
that  the  symmetry  of  their  forms  and  the  regularity 
of  their  features  entirely  disappear,  and  nothing  of 
beauty  remains  but  the  eyes.  "  When  the  moral 
st.ate  of  the  harem  is  closelv  examined,"  we  are  told 
in  the  .Fournal  of  a  Depulation  to  the  East,  "a  sad 
picture  of  depravity  and  misery  is  discovered.  The 
women  are  left  wholly  uneducated,  being  unalile 
either  to  read  or  write  ;  tlieir  time  is  mostly  occupied 
in  attending  to  their  toilette,  feasting  their  appetites, 
frivolous  gossip,  and  domestic  sipiabhlcs.  As  re- 
spects the  intellect,  they  live  and  die  in  a  state  of 
mental  childhood ;  and  with  regard  to  morals,  being 
without  the  restraints  of  either  religion  or  reason, 
they  are  wholly  abandoned  to  tlie  sw.ay  of  the  sen- 
snal  ami  malevolent  passions  of  our  fallen  nature. 
ICnvy,  jealousy,  and  malice  are  the  natural  fruits  of 
this  deep  moral  debasement.  The  elder  women  have 
generally  the  rule,  by  custom,  over  their  juniors; 
factions  intrigues  against  one  another,  acts  of  ty- 
ranny and  cruel  revenge,  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  sncial  system;  so  that,  could  the 
private  and  domestic  life  of  the  harems  be  disclosed, 
the  majority  of  them  would  be  found  little  2><'>"^e- 
moiiia." 

IIAR1G.\RA,  a  word  which,  when  pronounced 
along  with  Shiva  and  Rama,  is  believed  by  the  Hin- 
dus to  bring  down  numberless  blessings  upon  him 
who  litters  it.  The  moment  these  three  sacred  words 
escape  from  the  lips,  all  sins  are  cancelled  and  blotted 
out,  but  if  they  are  thrice  repeated,  the  gods  are  so 
honoured  that  they  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  recompense 
equal  to  the  merit.  Such  privileged  persons  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  pass  into  other  bodies,  but  are 
straightway  absorbed  in  lirahm. 

1I.\R10LI,  magicians  who  are  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tuUian  as  waiting  on  the  altars  of  the  heathen  to  re- 
ceive tlieir  inspiration  from  the  fumes  of  the  sacri- 
fices. 

nARISCH.\XDlS,  a  sect  composed  of  doms  or 
sweepers  in  the  western  provinces  of  Hindustan. 
Their  name  bears  an  allusion  to  the  Pauianic  prince 
Hariscliandia,  who,  becoming  the  purchased  slave  of 
a  man  of  this  impure  order,  instructed  his  master,  it 


is  said,  in  the  tenets  of  the  sect.  What  thecc  teneti 
were,  however,  is  not  known  and  Dr.  If.  II.  Wilnoc 
thinks  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  adherent  Oi 
the  sect  now  exists. 

HARKA-RR,  a  deity  worsliip])cd  by  the  ancient 
l''gyi)tians.  He  was  the  son  of  A.mmo.n  (which  see), 
and  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Urccian  JIer- 
.M.'i.KS  fwhic'li  see). 

HAI'lLOT.S.      See  I'lIOsTITUTION  (SACRED). 

IIAR.MON'AII,  a  goddi'ss  of  the  Shemitic  nations 
corresponding  to  Hai!.\i<>nia  (which  sec)  of  the 
Greeks. 

HARMOXI.X,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Slie  was  the  daughter  of  Ares  and  Aphro- 
dite, or,  as  some  allege,  of  Zeus  and  Klectra.  Cad 
mus,  king  of  Tliebes,  received  Harmonia  in  marriage, 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  graced  the  nuptialb 
with  their  jiresence.  On  that  occasion  the  newly 
wedded  spouse  received  either  from  Aphrodite  or 
Athena  a  fatal  necklace,  which  caused  mischief  and 
misfortune  to  every  one  who  possessed  it.  After 
passing  through  various  hands,  it  was  at  length  de- 
dicated in  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Delphi.  Both 
Harmonia  and  Cadmus  are  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  dragons,  and  transferred  to  Klysium;  or  a.i 
others  airirin,  they  were  carried  Ihiiher  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  dniLjons. 

HARiMOXIl-'.S,  works  designed  to  exhibit  the 
narratives  of  Scripture  in  chronological  order,  so  as 
to  manifest  the  harmony  or  agreement  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  ditlerent  writers.  Attempts  of 
tliis  kind  have  been  made  from  an  early  penod  after 
the  completion  of  the  canon.  Thus  Jerome  men- 
tions Theophilus  of  Antioch  as  having  written  a  bar 
niony  of  Scripture  ;  but  if  such  a  work  ever  existed, 
it  has  long  ago  perislied.  Eusebius  speaks  with  ap- 
probation of  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels  prepared 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  by  Tatian, 
and  also  of  another  work  of  a  similar  kind  by  Am- 
monius,  an  Alexandrian,  in  the  commencement  of  tlie 
third  century.  Botli  harmonies  have  long  ago  been 
lost.  Eusebius  himself,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  fourth  century,  composed  a  very  celebrated 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  he  arranged  the 
various  events  narrated  by  the  Evangelists  in  ten 
tables,  which  serve  as  veiy  useful  indices  to  the  four 
Gospels.  A  work  having  in  view  the  object  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  was  written  about  A  p. 
400,  by  the  illustrious  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo. 
Various  attempts  were  m.ade  to  harmonize  the  Sacred 
Writings,  but  more  especially  the  Gospels,  from  the 
middle  ages  onward  to  the  Reformation,  but  no  work 
of  the  slightest  value  has  been  preserved.  From  the 
Reformation  down  to  the  present  day,  several  har- 
monies have  appeared  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.  Of  these  Ligbtfoot,  Doddridge,  and 
Macknight  have  been  the  most  favourably  received 
in  our  own  country,  and  still  more  recently  Towns 
end's  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  arranged  in  Histori- 
cal and  Chronological  Order,  has  been  received  witb 
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5  considerable  moajure  of  public  approbation.  The 
term  Harmony  is  now  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  narratives  as 
given  by  the  Four  Evangelists.  In  this  respect 
Archbisliop  Newcome  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Gres- 
well  have  done  good  service  by  presenting  the  paral- 
lel passages  in  a  tabular  form.  Some  of  the  harmo- 
nists proceed  on  the  idea  th.it  the  Ev.angelists 
intended  to  preserve  the  order  of  time,  while  others 
us  strenuously  deny  that  they  lu-id  any  such  object 
in  view.  In  Germany  of  late  years,  several  carefully 
prepared  harmonies  have  been  published,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  De  Wette  and  Lucke, 
Matthfei,  Clausen,  Roediger,  Reichel,  Overbeck,  and 
Ziegler. 

HARMOXY  SOCIETY,  a  community  of  Separa- 
tists in  North  Ameiica.  Its  founder  was  George 
Rapp,  a  Lutheran,  who  emigrated  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  followers  from  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
temberg  in  Germany.  This  excellent  ni.an,  who  was 
bom  in  1757  at  Maulbronn,  seceded  fi-om  the  Lu- 
theran church  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  gathered 
around  him  a  few  adherents,  to  whom  he  officiated 
as  pastor.  In  the  midst  of  much  opposition,  and 
even  open  pei-secution,  Rapp  continued  to  maintain 
and  to  ]iroi)agate  his  peculiar  sentiments.  At  length 
be  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  United  States. 
Thither,  accordingly,  he  went  in  1803,  accompanied 
by  three  friends,  and  purchased  lands  in  Butler 
county.  In  the  com'se  of  the  two  following  years, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  families  joined 
Rapp  and  his  companions,  and  in  1805  an  association 
was  foiTned  on  the  model  of  the  primitive  church  at 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  34,  35,  "  Neither 
was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked  :  for  as  many 
as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and 
brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and 
laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet :  and  distribu- 
tion was  made  unto  e\ery  man  according  as  he  had 
need."  The  town  which  they  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  all  things  in  common,  was  situated 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphi<a,  and  so  well  did  the  scheme  succeed,  that  in 
1815  they  sold  their  property  in  Butler  coimty,  and 
formed  a  new  estabhshinent  on  an  improved  plan  in 
Posey  county,  Indiana.  Here  they  remained  only 
two  years,  wlien  they  again  sold  their  property  and 
removed  to  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
built  a  third  toyn  called  Economy,  and  devoted 
tliomselvcs  with  the  most  commendable  industry  to 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  by  tlie 
exertions  of  tlie  whole  conununity,  amounting  to 
'Bomewhere  about  4,000,  not  only  are  the  wants  of 
(the  members  supplied,  but  a  considerable  surplus  is 
^vearlv  amassed.  No  member  is  allowed  to  join  the 
ft^omniunity  until  he  lias  passed  through  a  yeai-'s  pro- 
(bation,  at  the  end  of  which  he  is  required  to  sign  a 
'v  written  contract,  containing  the  basis  or  terms  of 
membersliip,  in  which  he  surrenders  not  only  his 
property,  but  himself  personally  to  t'\e  community. 


He  loses  in  a  manner  his  individuality,  and  becomes 
the  property  of  the  whole,  being  lost  in  the  mass, 
each  one  living  for  all,  and  all  for  one.  The  venerable 
founder  of  this  community,  George  Rapp,  died  in 
1847.  Immediately  after  his  decease,  the  Society 
appointed  a  board  of  elders,  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers, seven  of  whom  attend  to  the  internal,  and  two 
to  the  external  concerns.  Jacob  Henrici  was  chosen 
to  succeed  George  Rapp  as  spiritual  guide.  A  vote 
of  six  of  the  nine  elders  is  binding.  They  can  re- 
move any  one  of  the  nine,  and  till  all  vacancies. 

HARPIES,  fabulous  birds  of  remarkable  rapacity 
and  swiftness  which  occur  iji  the  legends  of  ancient 
heathen  mythology.  Only  one  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  under  the  name  of  Podarge  or  swift-footed, 
the  spouse  of  Zephyrus.  Any  one  who  was  suddenly 
taken  away  by  death  was  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  oil"  by  the  Harpies.  Two  of  these  monstrous 
creatures  are  spoken  of  by  Hesiod,  under  the  names 
of  Aello  and  Ocypete,  who  were  so  rapid  in  iheii 
motions  as  to  outstrip  the  winds  in  their  flight. 
Their  residence  has  been  placed  either  in  the  islands 
called  Strophadcs,  at  the  entrance  of  Orcus,  or  in  a 
cave  in  the  island  of  Crete.  They  are  represented 
as  fierce  birds,  with  human  heads  and  long  claws. 
The  harpies  of  Virgil  had  the  face  of  a  woman,  and 
came  out  of  Tartarus.  Among  the  Greeks  these 
creatures  personified  the  tempests.  The  birds  of 
Stymphahis  were  no  doubt  the  harpies  of  some  Ar- 
cadian tribes. 

HARPOCRATES,  the  god  of  silence  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  said  by  some  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Isis ;  by  others,  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  His  sta- 
tues were  usually  placed  in  the  temples  near  to  the 
hnages  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  to  intimate,  as  Varro  sup- 
poses, that  the  people  ought  to  observe  silence,  and 
not  divulge  that  these  divinities  had  ever  been  mor- 
tals. Harpocnitcs  was  exhibiled  under  the  form  of 
young  man  with  one  finger  on  his  mouth,  indicating 
silence.  Egyptians  cut  his  figure  upon  pn-ecious 
stones,  which  they  carried  about  with  them  as  amu- 
lets. Sometimes  he  was  represented  as  mounted 
upon  an  ostrich,  with  the  sun  and  moon  upon  tlie 
reverse;  at  other  times  he  is  represented  with  a  lion'j 
head  and  birds  round  it. 

HARUSPICES.    See  Aruspicf.s. 

HARVEST  (pESTlv.iL  of).  The  Jews  were  ac 
customed  in  ancient  times  to  observe  a  peculiar  cere- 
mony in  honour  of  the  introduction  of  harvest.  Ou 
the  second  day  of  the  pat'sover,  or  the  morrow  after 
the  Sabbath,  as  its  first  day  was  called,  a  sheaf  of 
b;uley  was  waved  before  the  Lord  as  an  ofi'ering  ot 
the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  peo]ilc.  This  ceremony  was  accompanied 
with  a  special  sacrifice.  The  festival  was  observed 
annually  according  to  the  arrangements  laid  down  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  Lev.  xxiii.  10 — 14,  "  Sjieak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  .say  unto  them,  A\  hen  ye 
be  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  unto  you,  and  shall 
reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a  sliial 
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of  the  liist-fiuits  of  your  liarvest  unto  the  prieHt : 
811(1  ho  shall  wave  tho  slioaf  bcforo  tho.  Ijord,  to  ho 
accoptoil  for  vom  :  on  the  iimrrow  after  tho  salihatli 
tlie  priost  shall  wave  it.  Ami  yo  »li;ill  olVor  that  day 
when  ye  wave  tlie  »hcaf  an  he-lainh  without  Ijloinish 
of  the  fir.'it  year  for  a  buriit-ollbriiij;  inito  tho  Lord. 
And  the  meat-ofVorinf;  thereof  shall  be  two-tenth 
deals  of  fine  flour  niinfjlod  with  oil,  an  ofl'erintf  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord  for  a  sweet  savour :  and  the 
drink-offering  thereof  shall  be  of  wine,  tho  fourth 
))art  of  an  bin.  And  ye  shall  oat  neither  bread,  nor 
jiarohod  corn,  nor  green  oars,  until  the  self-same  day 
that  ye  have  brou<;ht  an  offering  unto  yom-  God  : 
it  shall  he  a  .statute  for  ever  throughout  your  gener- 
ations ill  all  your  dwellings." 

TI.\SS.\N,  the  eldest  sou  of  Ali,  and  the  second 
of  the  twelve  Imitms,  of  tho  lino  of  Ali.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  A.  n.  601,  Hassan  was  immediately 
proolaiuicd  Caliph  and  Im.'tin  in  Irak;  the  former 
title  ho  was  forced  to  resign  to  Modwiy.ah,  tho  latter 
or  spiritu.'il  dignity  his  followers  regarded  as  inalien- 
able. His  rival  granted  him  a  pension,  and  permit- 
ted him  to  retire  into  private  life.  After  nine  years 
spent  chiefly  in  devotion,  Hassan  was  poisoned  by 
liis  wife  Jaadah,  who  had  been  bribed  to  perpetrate 
the  crime  by  Yezid,  tho  son  of  Jlo-iwiyab.  Hossein 
having  learnt  from  the  physician  of  the  liorrid  deed, 
liastencd  to  his  brother's  death-bed,  and  entreated 
him  to  name  the  murderer;  but  the  dying  prince  re- 
plied, "  0  brother !  tho  life  of  this  world  is  made  up 
of  nights  that  vanish  away.  Lot  the  murderer  alone 
until  wo  both  meet  at  the  judgment- seat  of  God, 
where  justice  will  assuredly  be  done."  Hassan  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  like  his  father  Ali,  a  jierson  of 
amiable  and  pious  dispositions,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  have  been  deficient  in  firmness  .and  decision  of 
character.  It  is  said  that  when  lie  surrendered  the 
Calijiliate  A.  n.  G6j  to  Mo^wiyah,  he  stipulated  that 
the  anatliemas  pronounced  against  his  father  Ali  in 
the  mosques  should  be  discontinued,  but  that  he 
afterwards  was  weak  enough  to  concede  the  point  so 
far  as  to  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  that  they 
shoidd  not  be  pronounced  in  his  presence.  Hence 
one  party  have  named  him  the  disgrace  of  Mussul- 
mans, wliile  the  ardent  Schiites  call  him  the  young 
jirince  of  Paradise. 

HASSIDEANS.    See  Assideans. 

HATI,  one  of  the  two  wolves  in  the  Scandinavi.in 
rnythologv  which  pursue  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
<iue  called  SkiiU  pursues  the  sun,  while  the  other 
called  Hati,  the  son  of  Hrodvituir,  runs  before  her, 
and  as  eagerly  pursues  the  moon  that  will  one  day 
be  caught  by  him. 

HATTEMISTS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  deriving  its  name  from 
Pontiaii  von  Hattem,  a  minister  in  the  province  of 
Zealand.  He  pushed  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  to  an 
extreme  leiigth,  so  as  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  fatal 
■nd  unmtelligent  necessity.  He  inculcated  upon  his 
followers  that  men  were  not  responsible  for  their 
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actions,  whether  good  vr  bad  ;  that  religion  docd  not 
corrsist  in  active  ohedienco,  but  in  patient  siitrering 
and  nndistiubed  tranrpiillity  of  mind.  He  also  al- 
leged that  Christ  by  his  death  did  not  satisfy  Divine 
justice,  or  exjiiate  the  sins  of  men  ;  but  tliat  he  sig- 
nified  to  us  that  there  was  nothing  in  us  to  ofl'erid 
God,  and  in  this  way  he  made  us  just.  This  sect, 
as  well  as  the  kindred  and  contcmporarj'  sect  of  the 
Vi'.HSciiOKisTS  (which  .see),  is  no  longer  known  by 
name  to  exist  in  Holhind,  but  the  extravagant  opi- 
nions of  Von  Hattem  are  not  altogether  unknown  in 
that  country  even  at  the  present  dav. 

HAUDKTETTES,  an  order  of  IJomish  nuns  hos- 
pitallers at  Paris,  founded  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
by  Stephen  Haudry,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that 
prince.  At  first  it  was  liniited  to  twelve  poor  fe- 
males, but  the  number  gradually  increased,  and  the 
order  was  confirmed  by  several  popes.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  order  afterwards  received  tho  name  of 
Nuns  of  the  Assumption.  They  wear  a  black  habit 
and  a  crucifix  on  their  breast.  They  observe  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  and  make  a  vow  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience. 

HEAD-DRESSES,  In  ancient  times  particular 
fonns  of  head-dresses  were  considered  as  sacred,  and 
appropriated  to  the  gods.  This  is  evident  from  the 
specimens  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  the  Rritish 
Museum.  Thus  on  the  figure  of  Osiris  may  be  seen 
a  species  of  crown  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
that  deity  at  least,  if  not  to  others  in  the  land  of  rne 
Pharaohs.  It  consists  of  a  conical  cap,  fl.anked  by 
two  ostrich  feathers  with  a  disk  in  front,  jjlaced  on 
tho  horns  of  a  goat.  Among  the  Jews,  wdiile  the 
turban  anciently  formed  the  common  head-dress  of 
both  men  and  women,  those  worn  bv  jiersons  in  .sa- 
cred offices  differed  in  some  particulars  from  the 
ordinary  turban.  Thus  Josephus  says,  speaking  of 
the  ordinary  priest  :  "  Upon  his  head  he  wears  a 
cap,  not  brought  in  a  conical  form,  nor  including 
the  entire  head,  but  still  including  more  than  the 
half  of  it.  It  is  called  a  mitre,  but  its  make  is  such 
that  it  resembles  a  crown.  It  is  made  of  thick 
swathes,  but  the  contexture  of  it  is  linen,  and  it  is 
folded  round  many  times,  and  sewed  together,  be- 
sides which,  a  piece  of  fine  linen  covers  the  whole 
cap  from  the  upper  part,  and  reaches  down  to  the 
forehead,  and  conceals  tlie  seams  of  the  swathes, 
which  would  otherwise  appear  unseemly.  Tliis  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  head  that  it  may  not  fall  off 
during  the  sacred  service."  Again,  the  same  Jew- 
ish historian  remarks  in  regard  to  the  high-priest's 
head-dress  :  "  The  high-priest's  tiara  or  mitre  was 
hke  that  of  the  other  priests,  only  it  had  another  of 
purple  or  violet  colour  above,  and  a  cro^vn  of  gold  of 
three  rows  about  that,  and  terminating  above  in  a 
golden  cap,  about  the  size  of  the  joint  of  the  little 
finger."  In  front  of  the  mitre  was  a  plate  of  gold 
tied  with  a  blue  lace,  and  on  the  plate  were  in- 
scribed the  words  " Holiness  to  the  Lord"  in  He- 
brew characters.     The  modem  Jews  wear  the  Te- 
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piiiLLiM  (wliich  see),  or  frontlets  between  the  eyes, 
which  they  imagine  to  be  commanded  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  Tlie  Moliammedan  sects  are  known  by  the 
colour  of  tlieir  head-dress.  Thus  the  sect  of  Ali 
arc  distinguislied  from  tlie  rest  by  their  green  tur- 
bans. 

HEALTH,  a  heathen  deity  worshipped  in  ancient 
times  under  the  Latin  names  of  Sanit(K  or  Sahts,  both 
of  which  indicate  health.  Pausanias  asserts  the  wor- 
ship of  this  goddess  to  have  been  very  common  in 
Greece ;  and  he  says  that  there  was  an  altar  for  this 
among  other  deities  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus. 
The  temple  of  the  goddess  of  health  stood  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  on  the  Mons  Quirinahs.  The  Greeks 
worshipped  this  goddess  under  the  name  of  Htoieia 
(which  see). 

HEATHENS.     See  Pag-^ns. 

HEAVEN.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  a 
strictly  material  signification  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  created  imiverse.  Thus  Gen.  i.  1,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained very  strange  notions  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
material  heaven,  believing  it  to  be  a  solid  arch  rest- 
ing on  pillars,  and  having  foundations.  Thus  Job 
xxvi.  11,  "The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are 
astonished  at  his  reproof"  And  in  other  passages 
the  heaven  is  compared  to  a  curtain,  or  the  covering 
of  a  tent,  as  in  Ps.  civ.  2,  "  Who  coverest  thyself 
with  light  as  with  a  garment:  who  stretchest  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain."  The  ancient  Jews  believed 
that  there  were  several  difterent  heavens,  the  lower, 
the  middle,  and  the  third  or  higher  heavens.  The 
lower  heaven  they  considered  as  including  the  clouds 
and  the  atmosphere  ;  tlie  middle  as  being  the  stellar 
or  starry  region  ;  and  the  third  as  being  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  or  tlie  habitation  of  God  and  his  angels. 

The  word  heaven,  however,  is  used  not  only  in  a 
material  but  also  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  indicate  the 
future  abode  of  the  righteous  after  death.  That  such 
a  state  of  happiness  exists  after  death  is  evident  both 
from  reason  and  Scripture.  The  belief  in  a  heaven 
beyond  the  grave,  accordingly,  is  not  limited  to 
Christians,  being  a  recognized  article  of  the  creed 
of  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  heaven  which 
they  allotted  to  the  good  was  called  Elysium 
(which  see),  the  precise  locality  of  which  was  a 
Bubject  of  considerable  discussion.  Though  the 
writers  of  classic  antiquity,  particularly  the  poets, 
declared  the  happiness  of  souls  in  Elysium  to  be 
complete,  some  of  them  believed  that  the  blessed 
inmates  would,  many  of  them,  return  again  to  earth, 
and  pass  into  new  bodies,  destroying  all  recollections 
of  Elysian  bliss,  by  <lrinking  of  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
one  of  the  rivers  of  hell.  Eternal  blessedness  was, 
in  the  view  of  tlie  ancient  Pagans,  reserved  for  those 
only  who  were  distinguished  for  their  exalted  virtues, 
and  who  were  accordingly  admitted  into  the  society 
of  I  he  go'lti,  while  their  idala  or  simulacra,  as  the 


poets  alleged,  continued  to  reside  in  the  lower  re 
gions.  The  views  of  ditl'erent  heathen  nations  in 
regard  to  heaven  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Gross,  in 
his  valuable  and  ingenious  work,  '  The  Heathen 
Religion  in  its  Popular  and  Symbolical  Develop- 
ment :'  "  The  ancient  Jlexicans,  as  it  appears  from 
the  statement  of  Kaiser,  taught  the  existence  of  nu- 
merous spirit-abodes,  into  one  of  which  the  innocent 
shades  of  children  were  received  ;  into  another, — 
the  sun,  the  valiant  and  illustrious  souls  of  heroes 
ascended ;  while  the  corrupt  and  hideous  ghosts  ot 
the  wicked  were  doomed  to  grovel  and  pine  in 
subterranean  caverns.  Nine  heavens  served  to  cir- 
cumscribe their  fanciful  visions  and  ardent  dreams  of 
future  bliss.  The  Greenlanders  were  contented  to 
predicate  the  doctrine  of  but  one  future  Eden,  which 
they  located  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  to  which 
skilful  fishermen  alone  might  dare  to  aspire  with  the 
confident  hope  of  success.  The  relentless  martial 
spirit  of  the  Appalachian  Indians,  proclaimed  itseh 
in  consigning  their  cowardly  red  brethren  to  the  pro- 
found chasms  of  their  native  mountains,  where,  over- 
whelmed by  snow  and  ice,  they  fell  victims  to  tlie 
tender  mercy  of  shaggy  and  ferocious  bears.  The 
aborigines  of  America  were  unanimous  in  their  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  happy  state 
hereafter,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Elysian  bliss  ol 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but  of  a  Hades,  they  know 
little  and  speak  seldom,  and  the  savage-like  Appa- 
lachian hell  just  described,  is  one  of  the  remarkabla 
exceptions  in  the  general  creed.  'All,'  writes  Doc- 
tor Robertson,  '  entertain  hopes  of  a  future  and  more 
happy  state,  where  they  shall  be  for  ever  exempt 
from  the  calamities  which  embitter  human  life  in  its 
present  condition.  This  future  state  they  conceive 
to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed  with  perpetual 
spring,  whose  forests  abound  with  game,  whose  riven 
swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is  never  felt,  and  un- 
interrupted plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without  laboui 
or  toil.  But  as  men,  in  forming  their  tirst  imper- 
fect ideas  concerning  the  invisible  world,  suppose 
that  there  they  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same  de- 
sires, and  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  as 
in  the  present  world ;  tliey  naturally  ascribe  emi- 
nence and  distinction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same  qua- 
lities and  talents  which  are  hero  the  objects  of  their 
esteem.  The  Americans,  accordingly,  allotted  the 
highest  place  in  their  country  of  spirits,  to  the  skil- 
ful hunter,  the  adventurous  and  successful  warrior, 
and  to  such  as  had  tortured  the  greatest  number  of 
captives,  and  devoured  their  flesh.  These  notions 
were  so  prevalent,  that  tlicy  gave  rise  to  a  universal 
custom,  which  is,  at  once,  the  .strongest  evidence  that 
the  Americans  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  the  best 
illustration  of  what  they  expect  there.  As  they 
ini.-igine  that  departed  spirits  begin  their  career  anew 
in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone,  that  their  friends 
may  not  enter  upon  it  defenceless  and  iniprovided 
they  bury  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  their 
bow,  their  arrows,  and  other  weapons  u.^ed   in  hunt 
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ins.  or  war ;  tliuy  dBjjclsit  iu  ilieir  tombs  the  skins  or 
•tuffs  of  wliich  they  make  gannents,  Inchaii  corn, 
manioc,  veiiiHon,  domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is 
reckoned  among  tlie  necessaries  in  tlieir  simple  mode 
of  life.  In  some  provinces,  upon  tlie  decease  of  a 
caziquc  or  cliiof,  a  certain  luunber  of  his  wives,  of  his 
favourites,  and  of  his  slaves,  were  put  to  death,  ami 
interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear 
with  the  same  dignity  in  his  future  station,  and  bo 
waited  upon  by  the  same  attendants.  This  persua- 
sion is  so  deep-rooted,  that  many  of  the  deceased 
])erson'8  retainers  ofl'er  themselves  voluntary  victims, 
and  court  the  privilege  of  accompanying  their  de- 
parted masters,  as  a  high  distinction.'" 

The  heaven  of  the  Hindu  is  absorption  in  Drnhm, 
and  of  the  Budhist,  anniliilation  or  Nirwana.  The 
priesthood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  taught  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  under  the  name  of  I'aliiujpjtesia, 
or  a  second  birth,  being  a  return  of  the  soul  to  the 
celestial  spheres,  or  its  reabsorption  into  the  Supremo 
Being,  without  regard  to  the  doctrine  or  the  neces- 
sity of  transmigration — a  doctrine  which  was  incul- 
cated only  upon  the  illiterate  multitudes  who  could 
form  no  conception  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  with- 
out tho  body.  The  ancient  Scandinavians  held  that 
there  were  two  different  heavens  ;  the  one,  the  palace 
of  Oditi,  which  they  called  Valhalla  (which  see), 
where  that  august  divinity  received  all  who  died  a 
violent  death ;  and  the  other  called  GisiLl  (which 
see),  or  the  palace  covered  with  gold,  which,  after 
the  renovation  of  all  things,  was  to  be  tlie  everlast- 
ing home  of  the  righteous,  where  they  were  to  enjoy 
ecstatic  and  perennial  delights.  "  The  heroes,"  says 
the  Edda,  "  who  are  received  into  the  palace  of 
Odin,  have  every  day  the  pleasure  of  arming  them- 
selves, of  passing  in  review,  of  ranging  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  and  of  cutting  one  another  injneccs ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  repast  approaches,  they 
return  on  horseback  all  safe  and  sound  to  the  hall  of 
Odin,  and  fall  to  eating  and  drinking.  Though  the 
number  of  them  cannot  be  counted,  the  tlesh  of  the 
boar  Saehrimnir  is  sufficient  for  thcra  all ;  every  d.ay 
it  is  served  up  at  table,  and  every  day  it  is  lenewed 
again  to  its  original  bulk :  their  beverage  is  ale  and 
mead ;  one  single  goat,  whose  milk  is  excellent 
mead,  furnishes  enough  of  that  liquor  to  intoxicate 
all  the  heroes.  Odin  alone  drinks  wine,  the  only 
fermented  liquid  to  the  use  of  which  his  good  taste 
or  his  superior  dignity  invites  his  attention.  A 
crowd  of  virgins  wait  upon  the  heroes  at  table,  and 
fill  their  cups  as  fast  as  they  empty  them." 

The  Jewish  Rabbis  teach  that  there  is  an  upper 
and  a  lower  paradise  or  heaven.  "  Between  them," 
Bays  one  writer,  "  is  fixed  a  pillar  :  by  this  they  are 
joined  together,  and  it  is  called  the  strength  of  Zion. 
By  this  pillar,  on  every  Sabbath  and  festival,  the 
righteous  climb  up  and  feed  themselves  with  a  glance 
of  the  Divine  majesty  till  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  or 
festival ;  when  they  slide  down  and  return  to  the 
lower  paradise."     Both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower 


paradise  there  are  Raid  to  be  »»,vcii  apartments  for 
the  residence  and  reward  of  the  rigliteouo.  Tlie  in 
habitants  of  these  dwellings,  in  so  far  as  tlie  uppei 
paradise  is  concerned,  are  thus  described  by  Itabbini- 
cal  tradition  :  "  It  is  stated,  that  there  are  seven  par- 
ties or  order."  which  shall  hereafter  stand  before  God, 
and  that  each  of  these  orders  or  parties  has  its  par 
ticular  abode  or  dwelling  in  the  upjicr  paradise. 
The  first  party  or  order  consists  of  those  who,  foi 
the  kingdom  and  honour  of  God,  suffered  death,  by 
the  government  under  whose  authority  they  were : 
as  the  Kabbi  Akiba  and  his  disciples  were  put  to 
death  by  the  government  of  Rome.  The  second 
order  consists  of  those  who  have  been  drowned  in 
the  sea.  The  third  is  the  Rabbi  Joclianan  Ben 
Zachai  and  his  disciples.  The  fourth  order  con- 
sists of  those  on  whom  descended  a  cloud  which 
covered  them.  The  fifth  consists  of  those  who 
have  repented  :  and  in  the  same  place  as  the  peni- 
tents, stand  the  perfectly  righteous.  The  sixth  or- 
der consists  of  those  who  never  married,  and  who  in 
all  their  lives  never  tasted  of  sin.  The  seventh  con- 
sists of  the  poor,  who  exercised  themselves  in  the 
Bible  and  Mislina,  and  in  an  honest  vocation. — Ob- 
serve, then,  that  to  every  order  is  allotted  a  distinct 
abode  :  and  the  highest  order,  beyond  which  none 
can  go,  consists  of  those  who,  for  the  kingdom  and 
honour  of  God,  suffered  death  from  the  government 
under  which  they  lived  ;  as  the  Rabbi  Akiba  and  his 
disciples." 

The  souls  of  the  righteous,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish Rabbis,  do  not  ascend  to  the  upper  paradise 
immediately  after  they  have  quitted  the  body,  but 
they  are  represented  as  undergoing  a  previous  kind 
of  noviciate  in  the  lower  paradise,  which  is  situated 
midway  between  this  corporeal  world  and  the  upper 
heaven.  And  even  on  reaching  the  purer  abodes  of 
the  blessed  disembodied  spirits,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  revisiting  this  lower  world,  and  even  of  oc- 
casionally passing  to  the  other  apartments  of  the 
righteous.  Thus  the  Rabbis  affirm  :  "  In  paradise, 
every  one  has  his  particular  abode,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  go  out,  or  ascend  to  the  dwelling  of  his  superior 
neighbour ;  for  if  he  do,  he  is  presently  consumed  by 
his  neighbour's  great  fire.  And  thus  they  are  called 
stamlers,  because  they  stand  or  keep  to  their  posts, 
or  allotted  places.  There  are,  indeed,  some  pious 
ones,  but  their  number  is  small,  who,  being  worthy 
of  cleaving  to  the  holy  and  blessed  God,  are  suffered 
to  ascend  or  descend,  to  go  into  the  upper  and  lower 
places,  and  to  walk  in  all  the  quarters,  and  about  all 
the  gates  and  apartments  :  and  this  is  a  pre-eminence 
above  which  there  is  none :  and  these,  when  they 
walk  about  in  the  palaces  of  the  angels,  the  quarters 
of  paradise,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  other  righteous, 
communicate  to  them  of  the  lustre  of  that  wisdom 
which  God  has  abundantly  vouchsafed  to  them." 

The  Mohammedans  believe  in  "  a  heaven  prepared 
for  the  blessed  among  the  faithful,  that  is,  for  the 
professors  of  the  true  religion,  aud  followers  of  the 
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holy  prophet  Mohammed;  in  which  they  shall  be 
with  him  enjoying  perpetual  light  and  all  heavenly 
pleasures,  always  beautiful,  iu  their  full  strength  and 
vigour,  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  thought  wortliy  to 
see  face  to  face  the  Most  High  God,  and  to  adore 
him."  They  hold  also  that  there  are  eight  heavens 
or  different  degrees  of  happiness.  Mohammed  un- 
doubtedly held  out  to  his  followers  a  heaven  of  car- 
nal pleasures,  in  which  the  lowest  appetites  of  man 
should  have  then-  full  and  free  indulgence,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  taught  in  the  Koran  that  the  height  of 
liappiness  will  consist  in  seeing  God  face  to  face ; 
that  this  pleasure  will  be  the  greatest,  and  make  us 
forget  all  the  other  pleasures  of  Paradise,  and 
amongst  others  those  which  are  common  to  men  and 
beasts.  Mohammedan  writers  have  allowed  sensual 
pleasures  to  form  a  part  of  tlie  lowest  degree  of  hap- 
piness in  heaven;  others  have  excluded  them  en- 
tirely from  those  blessed  mansions.  The  prophets 
are  Ijelieved  to  go  to  heaven  directly ;  the  martyrs 
are  in  the  throats  of  birds  who  live  only  on  the  fruits 
of  Paradise ;  the  souls  of  the  common  faithful  either 
are  about  the  graves,  or  in  the  well  Zemzcm,  or  with 
Adam  in  the  lowest  heaven. 

HEAVE-OFFERINGS,  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  Jews  under  the  Law,  the 'offerings  being  lifted 
upwards  in  token  of  being  presented  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and,  as  was  generally  the  case,  being  waved 
towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  hence  called  a 
wave-offering,  with  the  view  of  indicating  that  He 
to  whom  the  offerings  were  presented  was  the  Pro- 
prietor of  the  universe.  In  a  few  cases  animals 
were  subjected  to  the  ceremony  of  heaving  before 
they  were  killed.  More  commonly,  however,  it  was 
performed  with  some  particular  parts  after  they  were 
cut  up  ;  especially  with  the  breast  and  right  shoulder 
in  all  cases  of  peace-offerings,  which  were  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  priests  by  a  perpetual  statute.  Blood- 
less offerings  also  were  at  times  presented  with  the 
same  ceremony,  according  to  the  injunction  contained 
in  Exod.  xxix.  22 — 28.  Before  any  bread  was  made 
of  the  com  of  tlie  land,  a  cake  was  first  made  out  of 
the  dough,  consisting  of  a  four  and  twentieth  part, 
which  was  heaved,  and  then,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
heave-offerings,  it  was  given  to  the  priests.  The 
Jtabbis  called  by  the  name  of  Therumah  or  a  heave- 
offering,  the  oblation  which  was  given  to  the  priests 
of  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and  whatever  else  was  re- 
quired to  support  life.  The  Hebrews  called  this 
payment  sometimes  the  great  heave  offering,  in  com- 
parison of  the  tithe  which  the  Levitcs  paid  to  the 
priests,  and  which  was  called  the  hcave-6ffcriiig  of 
the  tithe. 

HEBDOMAD ARII,  a  name  applied  to  monks  in 
ancient  times  by  Cassian  and  Jerome,  from  their 
weekly  service. 

HEBDOMAGETES,  a  surname  of  A2Jolh,  be- 
cause, as  some  tliink,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  this 
god  on  the  seventh  of  every  month,  or  as  otliers  sup- 
pose, because  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  tliis  god 


the  processions  were  headed  by  seven  boys  and  se 
ven  maidens. 

HEBDOMAS  MAGNA  (Lat.  the  great  week),  an 
appellation  given  anciently  to  the  week  before  Easter, 
which  was  observed  with  the  gi'eatest  strictness  and 
solemnity.  Tlie  reasons  of  the  observance  are  fully 
stated  by  Chrysostora,  as  quoted  by  Bingham  :  "  ll 
was  called  the  great  week,  not  because  it  consisted 
of  longer  days  or  more  in  number  than  other  weeks, 
but  because  at  this  time  great  things  were  wrouglit 
for  us  by  om-  Lord.  For  in  this  week  the  ancient 
tyranny  of  the  devil  was  dissolved,  death  was  ex- 
tinct, the  strong  man  was  bound,  his  goods  were 
spoiled,  sin  was  abolished,  the  curse  was  destroyed, 
paradise  was  opened,  heaven  became  accessible,  men 
and  angels  were  joined  together,  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  was  broken  down,  the  barriers  were  taken 
out  of  the  way,  the  God  of  peace  made  peace  be- 
tween tilings  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  ;  there- 
fore it  is  called  the  great  week :  and  as  this  is  tlie 
head  of  all  other  weeks,  so  the  gi-eat  sabbath  is  the 
head  of  this  week,  being  the  same  thing  in  this  week 
as  the  head  is  in  the  body.  Therefore  in  this  week 
inany  increase  their  labours ;  some  adding  to  their 
fastings,  others  to  their  watchings  ;  others  give  more 
liberal  alms,  testifying  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness by  their  care  of  good  works,  and  more  intense 
piety  and  holy  living.  As  the  Jews  went  forth  to 
meet  Christ,  when  he  had  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
dead ;  so  now,  not  one  city,  but  all  the  world  go  forth 
to  meet  him,  not  with  palm-branches  in  their  hands, 
but  with  alms-deeds,  humanity,  virtue,  tears,  prayers, 
fastings,  watchings,  and  all  kinds  of  piety,  which 
tliey  offer  to  Christ  their  Lord.  And  not  only  we, 
but  the  emperors  of  tlie  world  lionour  this  week, 
making  it  a  time  of  vacation  from  all  civil  business, 
that  the  magistrates,  being  at  liberty  from  business 
of  the  law,  may  spend  all  these  days  in  spiritual  ser- 
vice. Let  the  doors  of  the  courts,  say  they,  now  be 
shut  up ;  let  all  disputes,  and  all  kinds  of  contention 
and  punishment  cease ;  let  the  executioner's  handi 
rest  a  Httle :  common  blessings  are  wrought  for  us 
all  by  our  common  Lord,  let  some  good  be  done  by 
us  liis  servants.  Nor  is  this  the  only  honour  they 
show  to  this  week,  but  they  do  one  thing  more  no 
less  considerable.  The  imperial  letters  ai-e  sent 
abroad  at  this  time,  commanding  all  prisoners  to  be 
set  at  liberty  from  their  chains.  For  as  our  Lord, 
when  he  descended  into  liell,  set  free  those  that 
were  detained  by  death ;  so  the  servants,  according 
to  their  power  imitating  the  kindness  of  their  Lord, 
loose  men  from  tl'.eir  corporal  bonds,  when  they 
have  no  power  to  relax  the  sjjiritual."  Fasting  was 
carried  by  many  Christians  to  a  nnich  gi'eater  extent 
on  this  week  than  on  any  other,  some  eating  nothin;^ 
tlic  whole  week  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 
E|iipbanius  says,  tluit  during  this  week  the  people 
lived  cliielly  on  dry  meats,  namely,  bread  and  sail 
and  water,  which  they  only  used  at  evening. 

HEBDOME  (Gr.  the  seventh),  a  festival  observed 
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by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  honour  oi  .l/«<//o,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  every  montli,  bcjcaiise  oiiu  of  them  linp- 
peiiod  to  be  tlie  birtliday  of  the  ^od.  Tlie  festival 
was  ccleliratt'd  cliicily  at  Atbeiis,  wlieii  liyiiiiis  were 
suiia  to  Apollo,  and  the  people  walked  in  procession, 
carryinj^  sprigs  of  laurel  in  tlieir  bands. 

HEBE,  the  female  attendant  and  cup-bearer  of 
(he  gods,  according  to  the  ancient  heathen  mytho- 
logy. She  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Ilera,  and 
Homer  in  his  Odyssey  represents  her  as  having  been 
the  wife  of  Heracles.  She  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
under  the  name  of  Hebe,  iind  at  Kome  under  the  cor- 
responding Latin  name  of  Juvcntas,  both  names  sig- 
nifying youth. 

HEBON,  a  god  anciently  worshipped  in  Sicily  in 
the  shape  of  a  bull.     See  Bui.l-Wouship. 

HEBREWS,  a  name  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  tlesh.  It  was  derived,  as 
some  tliink,  from  Heber  or  Ebor,  the  father  of  Pelcg, 
and  the  son  of  Salali,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Shem. 
Others,  however,  founding  their  idea  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Ilclier,  which  signifies  one  that 
passes,  or  a  pilgrim,  have  derived  the  term  Hebrews 
from  tlie  circmnstance  that  Abraham  and  liis  family 
passed  or  journeyed  from  the  otlier  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates into  Canaan.  In  reference  to  the  name  He- 
brew, we  may  remark,  that  a  peculiar  expression 
occurs  in  Phil.  iii.  5,  where  the  apostle  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  "Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  In  as- 
suming such  an  appellation,  the  apostle  probably 
meant  to  intimate  that  he  was  of  [lure  unmixed  He- 
brew lineage,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of 
Gentile  blood.    See  Jews  'Ancient). 

HECAEKGE,  a  surname  of  Autemis  (which 
see). 

HECAERGUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo  (which 
see).  Servius  speaks  of  a  person  of  this  name  who 
was  a  priest  of  both  ApoUo  and  Arltmix. 

HECAT.EA,  apparitions  mentioned  in  a  strange 
story  related  by  Eusebius.  He  gives  an  account  of 
a  magical  statue  of  Hecate  (which  see)  of  a  very 
extraordinary  composition.  It  was  said  to  be  made 
by  order  of  Hecate  herself.  They  took  myrrh,  in- 
cense of  Arabia,  styrax,  and  certain  animals  called 
(nscalabotm,  which  some  interpret  to  be  lizards,  others 
rats,  and  others  moles;  they  reduced  tliem  all  to 
powder,  and  made  of  them  a  paste  which  they 
moulded  into  the  figure  of  Hecate.  All  those  wlio 
exercised  magic  arts  invoked  this  goddess.  The 
ceremonies  were  performed  at  midnight  by  a  river- 
side, under  a  tree  called  lutns,  by  a  person  in  an 
azure-coloured  garment,  who  was  to  dig  a  deep  hole 
m  the  groimd,  and  then  cut  the  throat  of  an  ewe- 
lamb,  and  burn  it  on  a  pile  of  wood  over  the  bole, 
all  the  while  pouring  out  honey  and  calling  on  He- 
cate. All  being  rightly  done,  certain  apparitions 
called  Ileeataa  were  seen  which  changed  themselves 
into  various  shapes. 

HECATE,  an  ancient  heathen  goddess,  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Zem  and  Demeier.     She  is  said  to 


have  been  sent  in  search  of  Persephone,  to  whom, 
when  she  was  found,  she  becfime  the  constant  at- 
tendant and  companion,  thus  becoming  a  goddeax  ol 
the  infernal  regions.  In  her  capacity  as  a  ruler  i." 
Tartaru.s,  .she  had  charge  of  the  houIb  of  the  de- 
parted. Sometimes  she  is  represented  as  having 
three  bodies,  and  at  other  times  three  heads,  but  al- 
ways accompanied  by  Stygian  dogs.  The  worship 
of  Hecate  prevailed  in  dilierent  parts  of  Greece,  but 
more  especially  at  Athens  and  Argos,  where  small 
statues  in  honour  of  this  goddess  were  kept  inside 
the  houses,  or  in  front  of  them,  and  also  at  point* 
where  two  cross  roads  met. 

HECATOMB  (Gr.  kecaUm,  an  hundred,  and  hotui, 
an  ox),  a  sacrifice  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  a 
hundred  oxen,  olVered  only  upon  verj'  extraordinary 
occasions.  Herodotus  mentions  such  a  sacrifice  af 
having  been  offered  by  Clisthenes.  Instead  of  being 
limited  to  oxen,  however,  the  word  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  denote  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  animals  ol 
any  sort.  Others  again  regard  it  as  occasionally 
used  to  denote  simply  a  large  sacrifice  of  any  kind 
a  definite  being  used  for  an  indefinite  number.  Py- 
thagoras is  said  to  have  oll'cred  a  literal  hecatomb  in 
token  of  joy  and  gratitude,  that  he  had  discovered 
the  demonstration  of  the  forty-seventh  proposition  0( 
the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  viz.,  That  in  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the  hypotlienuse  ia 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  other  two  sides.  From 
the  word  hecatomb,  was  probably  derived  the  namti 
of  the  Greek  month  IIerat<mihico7!,  which  commenced 
on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
thus  corresponded  to  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
first  part  of  Jul  v,  according  to  our  reckoning. 

HECATO.MBjEA.     See  Her^a. 

HECLA,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Iceland,  which 
was  believed  by  the  natives  in  their  Pagan  state  to 
be  the  mouth  of  the  infernal  regions. 

HEGELIANS,  the  followers  of  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Germany.  The 
philosophy  of  Hegel  is  strictly  rationalistic  in  its 
character,  religion  with  him  being  not  a  matter  o. 
emotion  and  sentiment,  but  strictly  of  reason  and 
thought.  He  regarded  tlimitjlit  as  tlie  point  of  union 
between  the  human  nature  and  the  divine.  "With 
him,"  says  Moreli,  "  God  is  not  a  person,  but  person- 
ality itself,  i.  e.  the  universal  personality,  which  rea- 
lizes itself  in  every  human  consciousness  as  so  many 
separate  thoughts  of  one  eternal  mind.  The  idea  we 
form  of  the  Absolute,  is  to  Hegel  the  Absolute  itself, 
its  essential  existence  being  synonymous  with  our 
conception  of  it.  Apart  from,  and  out  of  the  world, 
theretbre,  there  is  no  God ;  and  so  also,  apart  from 
the  universal  consciousness  of  man  there  is  no  Divine 
consciousness  or  personality.  God  is  with  him  thn 
whole  process  of  thought,  combining  in  itself  the 
objective  movement,  as  seen  in  nature,  with  the  sub- 
jective, as  seen  in  logic,  and  fully  realizing  itself  only 
in  the  universal  spirit  of  humanity.  With  regard  to 
other  theological  ideas,  Hegel  strove  to  deduce  pliilo- 
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sophically  the  main  features  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine. He  explained  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
showing  that  every  movement  of  the  thinkuig  pro- 
cess is,  in  fact,  a  Trinity  in  Unity.  Pure  indepen- 
dent thought  and  self-existence  answers  to  the  Fa- 
ther— the  objectifying  of  this  pure  existence  answers 
to  the  Son,  God  manifested  in  the  flesh ;  while  the 
.Spirit  is  that  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  complete  reunion  of  the  two  in  the  j 
church.  Hegel's  Cliristology,  again,  agrees  in  the 
main  ideas  with  the  evangelical  doctrine,  except  that 
his  attempt  to  deduce  the  whole  from  philosophical 
principles  gives  to  it  a  complete  air  of  rationalism. 
He  views  the  idea  of  redemption  as  the  reunion  of 
the  individualized  spirit  of  man  with  the  Spirit  of 
eternal  truth  and  love.  By  faith  we  become  one  with 
God,  forming  a  part  of  liimself,  members  of  his  mys- 
tical body,  as  symbolized  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Churck.  This  view  of  the  Cln-istian  doctrines  has 
been  more  fully  developed  by  Strauss,  wlio  has  en- 
tirely denied  a  liistorical  truth  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  made  the  whole  simply  a  mythological  repre- 
sentation of  great  moral  and  spiritual  ideas.  On  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  Hegel  has  said  but  little, 
and  that  little  by  no  means  satisfactory.  However 
the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  system  may 
charm  the  mind  that  loves  to  rationalize  upon  every 
religious  doctrine,  it  can,  assuredly,  give  but  little 
consolation  to  the  heart,  that  is  yearning  with  earnest 
longings  after  lioUness  and  immortality." 

In  the  view  of  Hegel,  the  absolute  religion  to 
which  all  the  others  are  only  preparatory  stages  is 
Christianity.  In  the  God-Man  is  manifested  the 
unity  of  man  with  God.  In  the  mind  of  mankind 
God  evolves  himself,  and  thus  it  is  that  mankind's 
knowing  of  God  is  God's  knowing  of  himself.  The 
revelation  of  absolute  knowledge  is  the  very  essence 
and  design  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  system 
of  Hegel,  and  hence  he  held  in  utter  contempt  all 
mere  emotional  religion.  Thus,  referring  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Schleiermacher,  he  declares,  "  If  religion  in 
man  be  founded  on  feeling  only,  this  feeling  can  be 
coiTcctly  defined  only  as  the  feeling  of  dependence  ; 
and  hence  the  dog  would  be  the  best  Christian,  for 
he  has  this  feeling  most  strongly  devoloped  in  him- 
self, and  lives  chiefly  in  this  feeling.  The  dog  has 
even  cravings  for  salvation  when  his  hunger  is  ap- 
peased by  a  bone." 

During  his  life,  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  were  ably 
supported  by  a  few  faithful  and  devoted  followers, 
particularly  by  Daub,  Ileinrichs,  and  Marheinioke ; 
but  it  was  after  his  death  in  1831  that  a  school  of 
Hegelians  assumed  to  itself  a  decided  place  in  the 
literature  of  Germany.  In  the  outset  of  their  career 
as  a  ])liiloso]]hico-religious  sect,  the  first  and  chief 
effort  of  this  body  of  profomid  thinkers  was  to  estab- 
lish the  accordance  of  the  .system  which  their  mas- 
ter had  bequeathed  to  them,  with  the  doctrines  of 
ChristiaiJty  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  main  subject,  the  fii'st  point  of  contro- 


versy which  arose  referred  to  the  question,  whethei 
immortality  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  existence  after 
death  had  ever  been  taught  by  Hegel.  The  disci- 
ples of  the  Hegelian  school  now  split  into  two  par- 
ties, the  ortliodox  and  the  imorthodox  party.  The 
former  included  Gabler,  Goschel,  Kosenkranz,  and 
SchaUer.  The  latter  was  headed  by  Strauss,  the 
celebrated  author  of  Das  Lebeii  J&^u,  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  a  woi-k  which,  puWished  in  1835.  denied  the 
historical  existence  of  the  God-man,  and  pushed  to 
its  farthest  limits  the  idea  of  Hegel,  that  not  Christ 
but  mankind  was  the  Son  of  God.  In  boldness  of 
statement  the  disciple  far  outran  the  master.  He 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  Christ  of  the  Go.spels 
is  historically  impossible,  and  can  only  be  understood 
as  a  myth.  Professing  as  Strauss  did  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Hegel,  the  'Life  of  Jesus'  no  sooner 
appeared,  than  it  called  furth  from  all  quarters  ot 
Germany  the  loudest  denunciations,  not  only  against 
its  author  personally,  but  against  the  whole  Hegelian 
school  to  which  he  belonged.  Strauss  was  followed 
by  the  Tubingen  school,  including  Baur,  Teller,  and 
Schwegler,  who  laboured  to  show  that  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  five, 
were  the  fabrications  of  the  second  century.  Feuer- 
bach  went  still  farther,  and  exerted  his  utmost  in 
genuity  to  show  that  theology  was  only  a  reflection 
of  anthropology,  and  all  religion  only  a  dream. 
Thus  was  the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel  pushed  by 
his  followers  to  the  extreme  of  infidelity,  and  no- 
religion.  But  at  this  point  matters  reached  their 
crisis,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  decided 
reaction  took  place.  The  ablest  theologians  of  Ger- 
many entered  the  field  of  conflict  in  defence  of  the 
revealed  truth  of  God.  Neander,  Tlioluck,  Lilcke, 
Hofl'maim,  and  Ebrard,  with  a  host  of  others,  replied 
to  Strauss  and  the  Tlibingen  school  so  eft'ectively, 
that  the  whole  religious  aspect  of  Germany  has 
%vithin  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  imdergone  a 
complete  revulsion  in  favour  of  evangelical  Chris 
tianity. 

HEGIRA  (Arab,  flight),  the  grand  era  from  which 
all  Moslem  time  is  reckoned.  It  dates  from  the 
IGth  July  A.  D.  622,  being  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  prophet  Mohammed  fled  with  his  followers 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  that  he  might  escape  tlie 
persecution  of  the  Koreischifes.  On  account  of  ri- 
valries in  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  were 
jealous  of  those  of  Mecca,  and  no  sooner  therefore 
did  the  prophet  arrive  in  their  city,  than  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  his  followers,  and  Mohammed  seiz 
ing  the  opportunity  declared  his  mission,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  town.  This  was  in  the  four- 
teenth year  after  he  had  lu'oclainied  himself  a  pro- 
phet, during  the  reign  of  Heradius  in  Constantinople, 
and  Khosron  Parvis  in  Persia.  The  Medincse  were 
delighted  to  receive  the  prophet,  and  forthwith 
changed  the  name  of  their  city  from  'i'atreb  to  Me- 
dinet-al-Nalii,  which  signifies  the  city  of  the  prophet. 

HEUOUMENOS  (Gr.  ruler),  the  superior  of  a 
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couvent,  the  abbot  or  archimandrite  of  a  monastery 
111  connection  with  the  Greek  church. 
HElDliMilOlia  CATEC1II«M,  a  "Form  of  In- 

ptruction,"  as  it  was  originally  called,  drawn  up  by 
Cas|iar01ovianu8  and  Zocliariali  Ursiniis  in  1.0G2,  for 
the  use  in  tlie  lirst  instance  of  the  Kefonned  Church 
of  the  Palatinate,  but  afterwards  received  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Keforincd  Churches.  Tliis 
excellent  catechism,  which  was  also  called  tlie  Pala- 
tine Catechism,  was  the  model  on  wliich  the  West- 
minster Divines  formed  the  Shorter  Catechism 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Britain.  In  later 
times  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  translated  into 
almost  all  the  modern  languages,  and  many  connnen- 
taries  were  written  upon  it.  It  is  divided  into  129 
(luestions,  and  it  consists  of  three  principal  parts  :  1. 
Concerning  the  misery  of  man  in  consequence  of  sin  ; 

2.  Concerning  the  redemption  from  that  state ;  and 

3.  Concerning  man's  gratitude  for  that  redemption. 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  a  recognized  symbolic 
standard  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  botli  in 
Holland  and  America. 

HEIDELIJEKG  CONFESSIO.V,  a  confession 
drawn  up  by  Bullinger,  and  published  by  order  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  A.  D.  15G4.  It  appeared  at  first 
ill  Latin,  and  afterwards  a  German  translation  was 
prepared  by  the  author  himself.  Thmigli  designed 
originally  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
the  Palatinate,  it  came  to  be  generally  recognized 
by  the  C;ilvinian  churches  both  in  Germany  and 
France. 

HEIDRUN,  a  she-goat,  which  in  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  mythology  is  said  to  stand  above  Val- 
halla, or  the  heaven  of  heroes,  and  to  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  a  very  famous  tree  called  Lsiath.  From 
the  teats  of  this  slie-goat  flows  mead  in  such  abim- 
dance,  that  every  day  a  vessel  large  enough  to  hold 
more  than  would  suffice  for  all  the  lieroes,  is  tilled 
with  it. 

HEIFER,  a  young  cow  anciently  sacriliced  by  the 
Jews  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  called  in 
Num.  xix.  2,  by  a  term  which  in  the  original  signifies 
"  the  red  heifer."  Special  and  minute  directions  were 
given  in  the  Law  of  Moses  in  reference  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  this  animal.  A  heifer  wholly  red  was  to  be 
selected,  without  one  single  spot  of  any  other  colour, 
"  free  from  blemish,  and  on  which  the  yoke  had 
never  yet  come."  This  animal  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  priest,  who  was  to  slay  her  without  the  camp. 
Having  slain  the  heifer,  he  was  to  dip  his  finger  in 
the  blood,  and  to  sprinkle  it  seven  times  before  the 
tabernacle;  after  wliich  he  was  to  burn  the  carcase, 
and  taking  cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wood,  to 
cast  them  into  the  flames.  The  ashes  were  then  to 
be  gathered  up,  (see  Ashes,)  and  laid  in  a  clean 
place  for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  which  ashes  in  water,  it  became  a  water  of 
separation.  This  peculiar  ceremony  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  intended  as  a  reproof  to  the  super- 
stitions of  idolatrous  nations.     But  such  a  view  of  the 


matter  can  scarcely  be  maintained,  when  we  consider 
that  cows  neverwere  sacriliced  by  the  Egy))tiang,  being 
considered  as  sacred  to  Isia.  In  connection  with  the 
red  colour  of  the  heifer,  Sir  William  Ousely  has 
slio^vn,  that  almost  all  over  the  East,  idols  were 
painted  or  smeared  with  red.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a  red  heifer  was  sacrificed  every  year  by  the 
.Jews,  and  its  ashes  distributed  over  all  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Israel.  Maimonides,  however,  denies 
this,  and  states,  "  Nine  red  heifers  have  been  sacri- 
ficed between  the  delivering  of  this  precept  and  the 
desolation  of  the  second  temple.  Our  master  Moses 
sacrificed  the  first;  Ezra  ofi'ered  up  the  second  ;  and 
seven  more  were  slain  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple ;  the  tenth.  King  Messiah  himself 
shall  sacrifice;  by  his  speedy  manifestation  he  shall 
cause  great  joy.  Amen  :  May  he  come  quickly." 
See  Idolatry. 

IIEIMDALL,  the  porter  or  sentinel  of  the  gods 
among  the  old  Scandinavians.  His  province  was  to 
watch  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  bridge  Bl- 
I'liOST  (which  see),  for  fear  the  giants  should  make 
use  of  it  to  get  into  licaven.  "  It  was  a  difficult 
matter,"  says  JIallet,  ''  to  surprise  him  ;  for  the  gods 
had  given  him  the  faculty  of  sleeping  more  lightly 
than  a  bird,  and  of  discovering  objects  by  day  or 
night  farther  than  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues. 
He  had  also  an  ear  so  fine  that  he  could  hear  the 
very  grass  grow  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  on  the 
backs  of  tlie  sheep.  He  carried  in  the  one  hand  a 
sword,  and  in  the  other  a  trumpet,  the  sound  of 
which  coidd  be  heard  through  all  the  worlds."  The 
Prose  Edda  thus  describes  him  :  "  One  of  them  (the 
deities)  is  Heimdall,  called  also  the  White  God.  He 
is  the  son  of  nine  virgins,  who  were  sisters,  and  is  a 
very  sacred  and  powerful  deity.  He  also  bears  the 
appellation  of  the  Gold-toothed,  on  account  of  his 
teeth  being  of  pure  gold,  and  also  that  of  Hallin.'iki- 
tin.  His  horse  is  called  GuUtopp,  and  he  dwells  in 
liiminbjorg  at  the  end  of  Bifrbst.  He  is  the  warder 
of  the  gods,  and  is  therefore  placed  on  the  borders  of 
heaven,  to  prevent  the  giants  from  forcing  their  way 
over  the  bridge.  He  requires  less  sleep  than  a  bird, 
and  sees  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  a  lumdred 
miles  around  him.  So  acute  is  lus  ear  that  no  sound 
escapes  him,  for  he  can  even  hear  the  grass  gi-owing 
on  the  earth,  and  the  wool  or  a  sheep's  back.  He 
has  a  horn  called  the  Gjalloi  horn,  which  is  heard 
throughout  the  universe."  Iii  the  confusion  of  the 
last  times,  Loki  and  Heimdall  fight  and  mutually 
kill  each  other. 

HEL,  a  term  which  in  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy is  synonymous  with  the  hell  or  hades — the 
lower  regions  of  other  creeds,  with  the  important 
exception,  however,  that  it  does  not  imply  either  a 
place  or  a  state  of  punishment. 

HELA,  the  goddess  of  Death  among  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  She  was  said  :o  hare  been  banished 
into  the  lower  regions,  where  the  has  the  govern- 
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inent  of  nine  worlds,  into  which  she  distributes  tliose 
who  are  sent  to  her.  Eating  and  drinking  appear  to 
have  been  observed  in  the  hall  of  Hela,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  that  of  Odin.  In  the  Alvis-mal, 
mention  is  made  of  a  kind  of  corn  which  grows  in 
the  infernal  regions,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  regaled  plentifully  with  supplies  of  mead. 
The  regions  over  which  Hela  ruled  were  reserved  for 
those  that  died  of  disease  or  old  age.  Her  palace 
was  Anguish ;  her  table  Famine ;  her  waiters  were 
Slomiess  and  Delay ;  the  threshold  of  her  door  was 
Precipice  ;  her  bed  Care  ;  she  was  livid  and  ghastly 
pale ;  and  her  looks  inspired  horror.  Hela,  who 
thus  ruled  over  nine  worlds  in  Nifleheim,  was  the 
daughter  of  Loki,  the  contriver  of  all  mischief,  and 
the  disgrace  of  gods  and  men. 

HELENA,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lcda,  and 
being  possessed  of  remarkable  beauty,  she  was  said 
to  have  been  earned  oft'  by  Theseus  to  Attica.  She 
was  delivered  by  the  Diosain,  who  conveyed  her  to 
Sparta,  where  amid  numerous  suitors  she  became  the 
wife  of  Menelaus.  Afterwards  she  was  seduced  and 
carried  off  by  Paris  to  Troy,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
Trojan  war. 

HELENA'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  in  the  Romisli 
church,  celebrated  on  the  18th  of  August  in  honour 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  This  female  saint  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  wood  of  the  true  cross  at  Jerusalem, 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  total  de- 
struction of  that  city  by  the  Romans. 

IIELICONIDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  of 
ancient  Greece,  from  Jlount  Helicon,  where  there 
was  a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  their  worship. 

HELIOGABALUS,  an  ancient  Syrian  deity,  al- 
leged by  Dio  and  Herodian  to  be  the  Sun,  the  name 
being  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  liclios, 
the  sun.  The  symbol  of  this  god  was  a  large  stone 
or  rock,  rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  mountain ;  and  at 
Rome  he  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
midal stone.  The  Roman  Emperor  Elagabalus  was 
in  his  early  days  a  priest  of  this  Syro-Phcenician 
Sun-god ;  and  even  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  Cwsars,  he  demanded  that  his  favourite  god 
should  take  tlie  precedence  of  all  the  gods  of  Rome, 
and  even  of  Jupiter  himself. 

HELIOS,  the  Sun  or  the  Sun-god  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  son  of  Hyperion  and  Theia.  He  is  re- 
presented as  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds 
round  the  world.  He  is  often  confounded  with 
Apollo,  who  is  sometimes  represented  with  rays 
round  liis  head.  Wherever  Helios  was  worshipped, 
Bacred  flocks  of  oxen  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  god,  and  in  Sicily  in  particular,  which  was 
anciently  sacred  to  him,  he  is  said  to  have  had  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Temples  to  the  worship 
of  Helios  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  in  later  times  in  a  great  variety  of 
difierent  parts  of  Greece,  more  especially  in  the 
ifilai  d  of  lihodes,  where  the  celebrated  Colossus  was 


an  image  of  Helios  or  the  Sun.  The  animals  ofterea 
in  sacrifice  to  this  god  were  white,  and  especially 
white  horses  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Of  the 
animals,  the  cock  was  considered  as  particularly 
sacred  to  Helios.  The  worship  of  the  Sun  was  prac- 
tised also  among  the  ancient  Romans,  not  however 
under  the  name  of  Helios,  which  was  peculiar  to 
Greece,  but  under  that  of  Sol  (which  see). 

HELL.  Both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrip- 
tures there  are  two  words,  Slicol  and  Hades,  which 
are  sometimes  translated  "  hell,"  but  which  denote 
the  world  of  dejiaited  spirits  in  general ;  while  thereare 
other  two  words  similarly'  translated — Tartaros  and 
Gehenna — which  signify  the  place  of  eternal  punish- 
ment reserved  for  the  wicked  after  death.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  hell  as  well  as  of  a  heaven,  of  a  place  of 
everlasting  misery  as  well  as  of  a  place  of  ever- 
lasting happiness,  forms  an  essential  part  of  every 
religious  creed.  The  Amenti  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, the  Patala  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Orcus  of  the 
Romans,  refer  to  a  future  state  ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  punishment  is  found  embodied  in  all  reli- 
gious systems,  whether  Christian,  Heathen,  Jewish, 
or  Mohammedan. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  describe  hell  as  a  place 
of  torment,  the  bottomless  pit,  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  The 
eternity  of  hell's  torments  is  placed  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  the  eternity  of  heaven's  bliss.  Thus 
"  The  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  Some  have 
ventured  to  deny  the  eternal  duration  of  the  punish- 
ment of  tlie  wicked,  but  the  same  word  which  is  used 
in  the  Bible  to  express  the  duration  of  the  misery  of 
the  wicked,  is  employed  also  to  express  the  duration  of 
the  happiness  of  the  righteous  ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  inspired  writers  would  use 
the  same  word  to  express  ideas  essentially  different 
from  one  another.  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  as  we  have 
seen  in  tlie  article  Heaven,  believe  in  an  upper  and 
a  lower  heaven,  and  in  the  same  way  they  believe 
that  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  hell.  Some  of 
them  suppose  that  hell  was  created  before  the  world, 
while  others  assign  its  formation  to  the  second  day 
of  creation,  and  thus  they  account  for  no  declaration 
being  made  concerning  the  work  of  that  day  that  it 
was  good.  The  usual  appellation  which  the  Rabbis 
give  to  hell  is  Gchennom,  to  which  the  Talmud  adds 
seven  other  names,  said  to  be  applied  to  seven  man- 
sions into  which  hell  is  divided.  It  is  furtlier  al- 
leged, that  "  in  hell  there  are  seven  dwellings  or 
divisions;  and  in  eacli  division  six  thuusand  houses 
and  in  each  house,  six  thousand  chests  ;  and  in  each 
chest  six  thousand  barrels  of  gall."  A  higli  rabbini- 
cal authority  affirms  each  of  the  divisions  of  hell  to 
be  as  far  in  depth  as  one  can  walk  in  three  hinidrcd 
years.  The  whole  extent  is  thus  described  iu  the 
Talmud  :  "  Egypt  is  four  hundred  nnles  in  length, 
and  the  same  in  breadth.  I'^gypt  is  ecpial  in  extent 
to  a  sixth  part  of  Ethiopia;  Ethiopia  to  a  sixth  part 
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r)f  the  world ;  the  world  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  garden 
in  Rdcn  ;  the  garden  to  a  sixth  part  of  Kden  ;  lOdcn 
to  a  sixth  part  of  hi^ll.  Tim  whole  world,  therefore, 
in  respect  of  hell  is  but  as  the  cover  of  a  caldron  ;  and 
the  extent  of  hell  is  inadequately  expressed  even  by 
this  ciiinparison," 

A  Rabbinical  writer,  (pioted  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
'  Modern  Judaism,'  says  of  the  iirst  division  :  "  In  it 
there  are  many  caverns,  and  in  them  are  liery  lions  : 
and  when  a  man  falls  into  one  of  those  caverns,  the 
lions  devour  him  :  and  when  be  is  consumed,  he  ap- 
pears again,  as  perfect  as  if  he  had  not  been  tonchcd 
by  the  fire :  and  they  who  are  thus  restored,  are 
afterwards  tlirown  into  the  lire  of  every  cavern  in 
the  first  division. — In  it  arc  ten  of  the  seventy  na- 
tions :  and  among  them  is  Absalom. — An  angel  beats 
every  one  with  a  liery  whip, — and  they  are  thrown  in 
»nd  consumed  with  fire.  Then  are  brought  forth 
others,  whom  he  likewise  beats  ;  and  they  ai'e  thrown 
into  the  tire.  And  thus  are  all  of  them  served,  till 
all  have  had  their  doom.  Last  of  all,  Ab.salom  is 
brought  forth,  in  order  to  his  receiving  the  same 
punishment.  But  then  is  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying.  Beat  him  not,  neither  burn  him  ;  because  be 
Is  one  of  the  sons  of  my  beloved,  who  said  at  mount 
Sinai,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said,  we  will  do.  This 
process  of  beating  and  burning  is  said  to  be  repeated 
seven  times  in  the  day,  and  three  times  in  the  niglit  ; 
but  Absalom  is  declared  to  bo  exempted  from  it  all. 
The  same  writer  proceeds  to  describe  each  of  the  six 
other  infernal  mansions  as  containing  ten  of  the 
seventy  nations  who  undergo  the  same  punishments, 
and  one  or  more  wicked  Israelites  who  enjoy  the  same 
exemption  as  Absalom.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
rabbinical  justice  dispenses  vengeance  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  impunity  to  wicked  Israelites.  The  Tal- 
mud declares,  that  the  tire  of  bell  has  no  power  over 
the  sinners  among  the  Israelites.  Another  oracle 
says  :  Hereafter  both  the  Israelites  and  the  people 
of  the  world  shall  go  domi  to  hell:  and  the  people 
of  the  world  shall  be  consumed  and  destroyed  ;  but 
the  Israelites  shall  come  out  again  unhurt." 

Many  of  the  Jews  believe  in  hell,  not  as  an  eter- 
nal dwelling-place  of  the  wicked,  but,  to  the  Israel- 
ites at  least,  as  a  place  of  temporary  purgatorial 
punishment ;  and  the  Habbis  teach  that  the  prayers 
of  a  son  are  of  poweri'ul  efficacy  in  delivering  his 
father's  soul  from  hell.  The  repetition  of  the  Ko- 
DESH  (which  see),  also,  a  certain  prayer  in  the  daily 
morning  service,  is  powerful  in  accomplishing  the 
same  end.  Very  wicked  people  are  believed  by 
some  Rabbis  to  be  annihilated.  The  torments  of 
nell,  whether  they  be  temporary  or  etern.il  in  the 
view  of  Jewish  writers,  are  at  all  events  alleged  to 
have  seasons  of  intermission.  Thus  Menasseh  says, 
"  Even  the  wicked,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they 
descend  into  hell,  and  ascend  not  from  thence,  enjoy 
rest  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  is  therefore  called 
'  a  delight,'  because  thereon  those  above  and  below  are 
both  deUghted.     Another  writer  says  :  the  Sabbath 


is  to  the  wicked  in  hell  a  day  of  rest. — But  for  thii 
they  receive  a  double  punishment  on  the  sixth  day. 

Another  gays,  that  they  have  every  day,  at  each 
time  of  prayer,  morning,  evening,  and  night,  an  hour 
and  half  of  rest.  Wherefore  they  rest,  in  the  whole, 
every  day,  four  hours  and  half. — They  likewise  rest 
twenty-four  hours,  every  Sabbath  ;  which,  added  to 
the  other,  make  fifty-one  hours  of  rest  in  the  week.' 

According  to  the  teaching  of  various  Rabbit 
there  are  three  kiiuls  of  punishment  in  bell — heat, 
cold,  and  the  perturbation  of  the  soul.  The  heat 
they  suppose  to  be  occasioned  by  a  violent  fire, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  "  is  not  properly  a 
body  that  can  receive  its  sustenance  from  wood  and 
other  combustible  matter  reducible  to  ashe.s,  but 
God  maintains  and  feeds  it,  and  keeps  it  shut  up  in 
a  place ;  as  he  has  placed  millions  of  angels  in  ht:. 
ven."  The  punishment  is  said  by  some  to  be  in- 
creased by  changing  its  character,  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim being  plunged  at  one  time  in  scorching  fiames, 
and  at  another  in  freezing  cold.  To  these  material 
torments  are  also  added  the  anxieties  and  de\ouring 
anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

The  Mohammedans,  like  the  Jews,  divide  hell, 
which  they  tenn  Gehennom,  into  seven  portions, 
but  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  its 
several  districts.  The  most  common  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  them  is,  that  the  first  division,  Gehennom, 
properly  so  called,  is  destined  for  those  worshippes 
of  the  true  God  who  have  not  acted  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  faith  which  they  professed  ;  the  second 
division,  called  Lodlta,  is  for  the  Christians ;  the  third, 
named  Hotliama,  is  for  Jews;  the  fourth,  denominated 
S'dir,  is  destined  for  the  Sabeans ;  the  fifth,  called 
Scicar,  is  for  the  Magians  or  Guebres ;  the  sixth 
named  Gchitn,  will  receive  Pagans  and  idolaters, 
while  the  seventh,  the  severest  place  of  puni.shment 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  abyss,  is  named  Uooviat, 
and  reserved  for  the  hypocritical  professors  of  reli 
gion.  A  guard  of  nineteen  angels  keep  watch  over 
each  of  these  apartments.  Instead  of  the  seven 
divisions,  one  Mohammedan  commentator  says,  that 
hell  has  seven  gates,  by  which  he  allegorically  inti- 
mates seven  sins :  1.  Avarice ;  2.  Gluttony ;  3 
Hatred ;  4.  En^-y ;  5.  Anger ;  6.  Luxury ;  and  7. 
Pride.  Another  says  that  these  gates  are  seven 
members  by  which  men  commit  sin. 

The  Mohammedans  believe  that  the  punishment 
of  those  in  the  district  of  Gehennom  will  not  beetei 
nal,  but  that  after  their  crimes  are  expiated  by  pur- 
gatorial flames,  they  will  be  admitted  into  paradise. 
Between  heaven  and  hell  they  believe  there  is  an 
intermediate  place  called  Araf  (which  see). 

The  Hindus  believe  in  a  graduated  scale  of  future 
punishments  as  well  as  rewards ;  the  less  wicked 
being  sunk  into  a  lower  position  in  the  next  binh — • 
the  more  wicked  being  sent  down  to  one  or  other  of 
innumerable  hells,  to  reappear,  however,  on  earth, 
in  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  forms  before  they 
rise  to  the  human, — the  most  wicked  of  all  being 
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doomed  to  experience  the  misery  and  woe  of  perdi- 
tion till  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  all  things. 

According  to  the  system  of  the  Bndhists  there  are 
eight  principal  nara/cas,  or  places  of  torment,  all  of 
[hem  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  eai'th,  and  so  en- 
closed that  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape  from  it. 
The  following  description  of  the  Budhist  hell  is  given 
by  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  in  liis  '  Manual  of  Budhism  ;' 
"  Under  the  gi-eat  Bo-tree,  at  the  depth  of  100  yo- 
'anas,  is  the  roof  of  Awichi,  the  flames  from  which 
burst  forth  beyond  the  walls,  and  rise  to  the  heiglit 
of  100  yojanas.  There  are  16  narakas  called  Osupat, 
exterior  to  Awfclii,  four  on  each  side.  The  distance 
from  the  centre  of  Awichi  to  the  outermost  part  of 
the  Osupat  narakas  is  19,400  gows,  and  at  this  part 
they  verge  upon  the  great  sea.  By  the  power  of  the 
beings  who  suti'er  in  Awichi,  the  doors  of  the  Osupat 
narakas  are  continually  opening  and  shutting.  The 
flames  proceeding  through  the  doors,  when  they  are 
thus  thrown  open,  burst  upon  th.e  waters  of  the  sea, 
to  the  distance  of  many  yojanas,  and  thus  cause  a 
vacuum.  Towards  this  vacuum  the  water  of  the  sea 
is  continually  drawn,  in  a  powerful  manner,  and  with 
gi-eat  noise  and  tumult,  so  that  any  ship  coming  near 
would  be  undoubtedly  destroyed.  This  naraka  is 
called  Awichi,  from  a,  negative,  and  wichi,  refuge, 
because  it  affords  no  way  of  escape  ;  it  aUows  of  no 
mtermission  to  its  misery. 

"  There  is  also  the  hell  called  L(5ktintarika,  which 
is  the  intervening  space  between  every  three  sak- 
walas.  In  this  world,  there  is  above  neither  sun, 
moon,  nor  light ;  and  below  there  is  water,  extremely 
cold.  The  darkness  is  incessant,  except  in  the  time 
of  a  supreme  Budha,  when  occasionally  the  rays 
proceeding  from  his  person,  and  filling  the  whole  of 
the  10,000  sakwalas,  are  seen ;  but  this  appearance 
is  only  for  a  moment,  like  the  lightning,  no  sooner 
seen  than  gone. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Sanji'wa  live  500  years,  each 
year  being  the  same  length  as  a  year  in  Ch^turraa- 
haritjika,  so  that  their  age  is  160,000  kelas  of  the 
years  of  men.  In  Kilastltra  the  age  is  1,296,000 
kelas  of  years.  In  Sanghata  it  is  one  prakdti  and 
368,000  kelas.  In  Rowrawa,  it  is  eight  prakdtis  and 
2,944,000  kelas.  In  Maha  Rowrawa,  it  is  sixty-four 
prakdtis  and  3,568,000  kelas.  In  T^pa,  it  is  530 
prakdtis  and  8,416,000  kelas.  In  Awi'clii  it  is  an 
entire  anta-kalpa." 

The  hell  or  infernal  regions  of  the  ancient  heatliens 
was  a  mighty  kingdom  over  which  Pluto  reigned, 
and  witliin  its  vast  domains  included  the  whole  sub- 
terranean world.  Four  rivers,  Acheron,  Styx,  Co- 
cytus,  and  Phlegethon,  must  be  passed  by  the  dead 
before  they  found  an  entrance  to  the  gloomy  realms 
of  the  shades  below.  According  to  the  description 
oi  Virgil  the  regions  of  this  kingdom  were  five  in 
number.  The  first  or  pre]iaratory  region  was  the 
abode  of  all  kinds  of  diseases,  distresses,  discord,  and 
war,  and  next  to  these  centaurs,  harpies,  giants,  and 
Cabulous  monsters  of  every  description.     The  second 


region  was  that  of  the  waters  through  which  flowed 
the  Styx.  The  tliird  was  Erebus,  in  which  Virgil 
places  infants,  persons  condemned  to  deatli  without 
cause,  suicides,  and  those  who  had  fallen  in  war 
This  region  was  watched  by  Cerberus,  the  three 
headed  dog ;  and  here  was  erected  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Minos,  who  assigned  to  each  one  of  the 
shades  its  special  residence.  The  fourth  region  was 
called  Tartarus,  where  dwelt  those  wlio  had  been  guilty 
of  great  crimes.  The  fifth  region  was  Elysium,  the 
abode  of  the  blessed. 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology  the  wicked  first 
pass  to  Hel,  which  seems  simply  to  denote  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  and  thence  to  Helheim  or  Nijlheim,  which 
is  represented  as  being  the  dwelling-place  of  IIela 
(which  see),  in  the  ninth  world.  This,  like  Val 
halla,  was  not  an  eternal  but  a  temporary  place  of 
residence,  and  in  a  remote  futurity  the  inhabitants  of 
both  regions  will  be  consigned  by  Alfndir,  eitlier  to 
Crimli  or  to  Nastroiid,  both  of  which  will  be  eternal. 

HELLENISTS,  a  name  applied  to  the  Grecian 
Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  comitries  where 
the  Greek  language  was  spoken,  thus  being  distin- 
guished from  the  Hebrews,  properly  so-called,  who 
used  the  Hebrew  tongue.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  that  the  Jews  began  to  divide 
themselves  into  Hebrews  and  Hellenists.  They  be- 
came acquainted  at  this  era  with  the  language,  liter- 
ature, and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
translation  of  the  Seventy  was  accomplished  at  this 
time,  and  synagogues  were  rapidly  multiplied  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  was  preparation  made  for  the  diflusion  of 
that  blessed  Gospel  which  should  come  from  the  Jews. 
No  less  important  was  the  change  which  now  took 
place  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves. Their  literature  liad  even  from  the  remotest 
periods  of  their  history  been  of  a  peculiar  and  al- 
most exclusive  nature.  By  the  influence,  however, 
of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece,  which  at 
this  period  began  to  be  largely  felt,  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  a  new  epoch  in  Jewish  literature,  which 
received  the  name  of  Hellenistic.  Thus  arose  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy,  which,  by  com- 
bining Grecian  with  the  Oriental  modes  of  thinking, 
led  to  the  diversified  forms  of  Gnosticism  which 
formed  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  aspect  of 
Christianity  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era. 

HELLOTIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Corinth  in 
honour  of  Athena,  and  also  in  Crete  in  honour  ol 
Europa. 

HELLOTIS,  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hellotia,  a  daughter  of 
Timander,  who,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Athena,  when  Corinth  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Dorians,  was  destroyed,  along  with  her  sister,  in  the 
temple.  A  short  time  after  this  disa.sfer,  the  plague 
broke  out  at  Corinth,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  ora- 
cle that  the  pestilence  should  not  cease  until  a  tern- 
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|)le  was  erected  in  honour  of  Athena  Ilellotia.  The 
term  HdUitis  was  also  used  as  a  siirnainc  of  Eiiropa 
in  Cn'te. 

IIELMSTADIAN  CONTROVERSY,  a  name 
given  to  tin;  controversy  raiMiil  by  Calixtus  in  the 
sevcnteentli  century,  from  IL.lmstadt,  tlie  place  where 
it  originated.     See  Calixtins. 

IIIOLVICTIC  RICFOUMi:!)  CHURCHES.  Cliri.s- 
lianity  was  fir.st  introduced  into  Helvetia  or  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  seventh  century,  by  St.  Gall,  a 
native  of  Ireland.  This  pious  monk  was  educated 
at  Bangor  near  Relfast,  under  Columbanus,  and  was 
one  of  twelve  Irish  monks  who  left  Ireland  about 
A.  D.  .WO,  with  the  view  of  difi'using  a  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  For 
twenty  years  these  zealous  Irisli  missionaries  la- 
boured in  IJurgundy,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
through  the  opposition  of  the  Pagans  in  that  dis- 
trict, Columljanus  was  driven  into  exile,  accompanied 
by  St.  Gall.  Ascending  the  Rhine,  they  entered 
Switzerland  about  A.  i).  GIO,  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Zurich.  Here  the 
natives  were  wholly  under  the  influence  of  I'.'igan 
idolatry,  and  St.  Gall,  burning  with  zeal,  set  fire  to 
the  Pagan  temple  of  the  district,  casting  the  idols 
into  the  lake.  This,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
instead  of  gaining  over  the  people  to  the  side  of 
Christianity,  only  roused  their  indignation  against 
the  missionaries,  and  the  result  was,  that  St.  Gall 
and  his  companions  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  flight.  Passing  through  the  canton  of  St.  Gall, 
they  formed  a  settlement  at  Bregentz,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  Taught  by  past 
experience  that  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God,  the  nuinks  conducted  their 
mission  hero  with  zeal,  tempered  with  prudence,  and, 
accordingly,  they  met  with  some  measure  of  success. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pagan  part  of  the  population,  they 
were  banished  from  this  place  also.  Columbanus 
and  his  companions,  discouraged  by  the  treatment 
they  had  experienced  in  Switzerland,  quitted  the 
country,  and  retired  to  Italy,  leaving  St.  Gall  be- 
hind so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to  be  removed.  On  re- 
covering from  liis  illness,  he  repaired  with  a  few 
adherents  to  a  sequestei-ed  spot,  where  he  erected 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in  the  canton  of  the  same 
name.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  works 
of  piety  and  devotion,  while  from  his  monastery  the 
light  of  Christianity  was  diti"used  over  the  surround- 
ing country.  St.  Gall  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  died  at  Arbon  A.  D.  640. 

After  the  death  of  Gallus  or  St.  Gall,  several  of 
his  scholars  continued  to  labour  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Swiss,  founding  monasteries,  and  sending  forth 
mis.sionaries  to  impart  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of 
Divine  truth.  Several  monks  also  in  succession 
came  from  Ireland,  through  whose  exertions  a  Hel- 
vetian church  was  formed,  strictly  Romish  in  its  char- 
acter, and  yielding  implicit  submission  to  the  Papal  ' 


power.     Paganism  gradually  lost    it»  hold  of  the 

country,  and  Christianity,  in  the  form  of  Romanintn, 
was  substituted  in  its  place. 

Alatters  continued  with  little  variation  in  this  con- 
dition down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  For  Kome 
time  before  that  period,  however,  peculiar  circuin- 
Rtancps  had  been  gradually  undermining  the  influence 
of  the  Pope  in  Switzerland.  Though  strongly  and 
enthusiastically  attached  to  their  native  land,  tlie 
Swiss  people  had,  from  want  of  employment  in 
their  own  country,  been  in  the  habit  of  enlisting 
extensively  in  the  service  of  foreign  countries. 
Brave,  hardy,  and  persevering,  they  were  highly 
prized  as  soldiers,  and  they  had  often  determined 
the  fortiuie  of  war  on  the  battle  fields  of  north- 
cm  Italy.  In  his  contentions  with  other  nations, 
the  Pope  freijuently  found  it  necessary  to  solicit 
the  support  of  the  thirteen  cantons  ;  and  the  more 
ell'ectually  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  liberally  distributing  among  the  people 
indulgences  and  church  benefices.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  indiscriminate  distribution  of 
church  patronage  was,  that  the  clerical  order  be- 
came rapidly  degraded,  and  that  intense  reverence 
which  the  Swiss  church  and  people  had  so  long  en- 
tertained for  the  see  of  Rome  was  now  much  dimi- 
nished. The  Swiss  governments  as.sumed  a  much 
more  independent  bearing  towards  the  Pope,  and  as 
Gieseler  well  remarks,  "  the  evil  of  foreign  enlist- 
ment, which  was  perpetually  denounced  by  patriots 
as  the  ruin  ot  Switzerland,  brought  with  it  its  own 
cure,  by  helping  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  church." 

The  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  though  contem- 
poraneous with  that  in  Germany,  was  entirelv  inde- 
pendent of  it,  and  proceeded  from  forces  peculiar  to 
the  Helvetic  church.  D'Aubignd  divides  it  into 
three  periods,  in  which  tlie  light  of  the  Gospel  is 
seen  to  emanate  from  three  difl'crent  centres,  all  of 
them,  however,  within  the  Swiss  cantons.  "  From 
1519  to  15'2G  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  then  entirely  Gennan,  and  was  pro- 
pagated in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
confederation.  Between  1526  and  1532  the  move- 
ment was  commimicated  from  Benie:  it  was  at  once 
German  and  French,  and  extended  to  the  centre  of 
Switzerland  from  the  gorges  of  the  Jm-a  to  the  deep- 
est valleys  of  the  Alps.  In  1532  Geneva  became 
the  focus  of  the  light ;  and  the  RefoiTnation,  which 
was  hei"e  essentially  French,  was  established  on  the 
shores  of  the  Leman  lake,  and  gained  strength  in 
every  (piarter." 

The  main  instrument  in  commencing  and  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  Reformation  in  Switzerland  was 
Ulric  Zwingli,  a  man  eminently  qualified,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  movement.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  and  clear  judgment,  his  ardent 
love  of  truth,  and  an  earnest  zeal  for  its  propagation, 
combined  with  a  coolness,  caution,  and  fearless  intre- 
pidity of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  marked  him  out 
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as  well  fitted  to  take  rank  with  sucli  illustrious  men 
as  Luther  and  Calvin.  Zwingli  was  born  at  Wild- 
haus,  a  village  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  on  the  1st  of 
January  1484.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  uncles,  from  which 
he  passed  to  the  care  of  Binzlius,  a  teacher  of  con- 
siderable reputation  at  Basle.  Here  he  made  re- 
markable progress  in  his  studies,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  superior  talents  and  attainments.  He 
was  now  removed  to  Beme,  where  he  studied  under 
Henry  Lupulus,  an  eminent  professor  of  the  belles 
lettres.  While  thus  engaged  at  Benie,  the  Domini- 
cans wished  to  persuade  ZwingU  to  join  their  order, 
and  with  this  view  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  come 
and  reside  in  their  convent.  Tlie  step,  however, 
met  with  the  decided  disapproval  of  his  father,  who 
ordered  him  forthwith  to  leave  Benie,  and  proceed 
to  Vienna.  Tliither,  accordingly,  Zwingli  went,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Having  spent  two  years  at  Vienna,  Zwingli  re- 
turned to  Basle,  where,  though  not  yet  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  took  upon  him  the  charge  of  a  school, 
studying  theology  at  the  same  time  under  Thomas 
Wyttenbach,  who  did  not  conceal  from  his  pupils 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  boldly  ex- 
posed them,  and  inculcated  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
altogether  unfettered  by  human  authority.  To  the 
prelections  of  this  able  theologian,  Zwingli  in  after 
life  was  accustomed  to  acknowledge  his  deep  obli- 
gations. After  having  studied  for  four  years  longer 
with  gi'eat  diUgence  and  assiduity,  he  was  created 
Master  of  Arts.  His  preparatory  studies  being  now 
completed,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  A.  D. 
1506,  and  was  the  same  year  chosen  by  the  commu- 
nity of  Glarus  to  be  their  pastor.  Tlius  invested 
with  a  sacred  character,  and  called  to  the  discharge 
of  most  responsible  duties,  Zwingli  not  only  conti- 
nued the  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  but  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  careful  examination  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  From  the  writings  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  also,  more  especially  those  of 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Clirysostom,  he  drew  much 
information,  both  as  to  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  early  church.  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  abuses 
which  Rome  had  introduced  became  obvious  to  his 
mind,  and  he  hesitated  not,  while  expounding  tlie 
Scriptures  from  the  pulpit,  to  expose  faitlifully  and 
fearlessly  the  innovations  which,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  had  been  ingrafted  upon  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity.  As 
yet  he  was  quite  devoted  to  the  Pope ;  he  received 
from  him  a  pension  as  an  influential  preacher,  and 
publicly  approved  of  the  support  rendered  by  the 
Swiss  to  tlie  Holy  See.  Gradually,  however,  liis 
opmions  began  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change, 
more  especially  as  to  some  of  the  leading  points 
of  the  Christian  system.  His  studies  being  much 
directed  to  tlie  Word  of  God,  he  arrived  at  the  set- 
tled conviction  tliat  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  suili- 
rient  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  obedience.     This 


was  the  first  step  taken  towards  emancipation  from 
the  yoke  of  Rome. 

The  fame  of  Zwingli  as  a  preacher  and  a  di\'ine 
from  this  time  rose  higher  every  day.  In  A.  D.  1513 
he  set  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  entered  witli  zeal  into  the  examination  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original.  His  sermons  were 
now  characterised  by  a  remarkably  simple  and  Scrip- 
tural styla  But  Zwingli.  while  he  souglit  to  acquit 
himself  as  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  public  atfairs  of  the  time.  He  was  both 
a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and  he  could  not  look  with- 
out the  deepest  concern  upon  the  unnatural  position 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  had  at 
this  period  placed  themselves,  by  engaging  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  France.  He  therefore  raised  his  voice,  as 
he  had  some  years  before  used  his  pen,  against  pen- 
sions and  foreign  enlistments.  Such  a  step,  though 
thoroughly  conscientious  on  his  pai-t,  di-ew  down  upon 
him  the  indignation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  laboured.  In  these  circumstances 
he  readily  availed  himself  of  an  uivitation,  which  he 
received  in  A.  D.  1516,  to  remove  from  Glarus,  where 
he  had  laboured  so  successfully,  to  another  sphere  of 
usefulness,  as  preacher  in  the  abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  hi 
the  canton  of  Schweitz.  Here  he  continued  liis  stu- 
dies, both  in  polite  literature  and  theology.  Hi< 
eyes  were  opening  more  and  more  to  the  abuses  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged  ;  in  common  with 
many  others,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  Reformation  ;  but  instead  of  inveighing 
openly  against  the  errors  of  the  system,  Zwingli  and 
his  friends  vainly  hoped  that  in  due  time  the  church 
would  reform  herself,  and  thus  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  any  movement  from  without.  Meanwhile, 
within  his  own  limited  sphere,  he  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  correct  glaring  abuses.  Thus  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  administrator  of  the  con- 
vent to  efface  an  inscription,  which  was  placed  over 
the  entrance  of  the  abbey,  to  the  effect,  "  that  here 
plenary  remission  of  all  .sins  is  obtained;"  the  wor- 
ship hitherto  paid  in  the  convent  to  saints  and  angels 
was  discouraged ;  relics  and  other  instruments  of 
superstitious  devotion  were  destroyed ;  the  nun-i 
were  required  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the 
German  language,  and  their  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  the  scriptiu-al  method  of  salvation  through 
Christ  alone. 

Zwingli,  however,  while  he  thus  laboured  quietly  to 
coiTect  some  of  the  most  flagrant  and  palpable  errors  o. 
the  Romish  church,  came  at  length  to  the  firm  im 
pression  that  the  time  bad  now  arrived  to  niakeapubli'" 
avowal  of  his  sentiments.  Availing  himself,  therefore, 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  anniversary  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  abbey,  when  vast  crowds  were  assembled, 
he  took  occasion  to  denounce  tlie  substitution  of  mere 
external  ceremonies  in  place  of  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,  as  an  unscriptural  and  soul-destroying  erroi. 
"  Cease  to  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  God  resides  in 
this  temple  more  than  in  any  other  place.     What 
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ever  ref^'ion  of  tlin  eivrtli  you  may  iiilialiit,  lie  is  near 
you,  lu!  siirroiinilH  you,  lie  t;raiit»  your  jirayers,  if 
tliey  deserve  to  be  granted ;  but  It  in  not  by  useless 
vows,  by  long  |iilgriiiiages,  or  offerings  destined  to 
adorn  senseless  images,  tliat  you  can  obtain  the  di- 
vine favour :  resist  temptation,  repress  guilty  desires, 
shun  all  injustice,  relieve  tlio  miserable,  console  tlio 
afflicted,  these  are  works  pleasing  to  the  Lord. 
Alas  I  I  know  it ;  it  is  ourselves,  the  ministers  of  the 
altar,  we  who  ought  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  who 
have  led  into  a  maze  of  error  the  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous multitude.  In  order  to  accumulate  treasures 
sufficient  to  satisfy  our  avarice,  wo  put  vain  and  use- 
less practices  in  the  place  of  good  works ;  and  the 
Christians  of  these  times,  too  docile  to  our  instruc- 
tions, neglect  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  and  think  they 
can  make  atonement  for  their  crimes,  instead  of  re- 
nouncing them.  '  Let  us  live  according  to  our  de- 
sires,' say  they,  'let  us  enrich  ourselves  with  the 
goods  of  our  neighbour;  let  us  not  fear  to  stain  our 
liands  with  blood  and  murder;  we  shall  find  easy- 
expiations  in  the  favourof  the  church.'  Senselessmen ! 
Do  they  think  to  obtain  remissions  for  their  lies,  their 
impurities,  their  adulteries,  their  homicides,  tlieir 
treacheries,  by  prayers  recited  in  honour  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  as  if  she  were  the  protectress  of  all  evil 
doers  1  Undeceive  yourselves,  erring  people.  The 
God  of  justice  suffers  not  himself  to  be  moved  by 
words  which  the  tongue  utters  and  the  heart  disowns, 
imitate  the  holiness  of  the  lives  of  those  saints  at 
whose  feet  you  come  hither  to  prostrate  yourselves, 
walk  in  their  footsteps,  sutVering  yourselves  to  be 
turned  aside  neither  by  dangers  nor  seductions;  this 
is  the  honour  you  sliould  pay  them.  But  as  to  your- 
selves, in  the  day  of  trouble,  put  your  trust  in  none 
but  God,  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
with  a  word:  invoke  only  Christ  Jesus,  who  has 
bought  you  with  his  blood,  and  is  the  sole  Mediator 
between  God  and  man." 

The  die  was  now  cast ;  the  Reformer  had  taken 
his  position.  His  audience  of  course  were  divided 
iu  opinion.  Some  were  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
but  not  a  few  left  the  place  of  worship  denouncing 
the  preacher  as  a  heretic  and  traitor  to  his  church. 
The  monks  of  the  neighbouring  convents,  natu- 
rally anxious  to  prevent  the  new  doctrine  from 
spreading  among  the  people,  strove  to  depreciate 
the  character  and  misrepresent  the  motives  of  Zwin- 
gli.  But  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  The 
preacher  of  Einsiedehi  was  still  in  connection  with 
the  Romish  church ;  he  was  looked  upon  by  the 
nighest  authorities  in  the  church  as  a  man  not  only 
of  eminent  talents,  but  of  irreproachable  character, 
and  so  high  did  he  stand  in  favour  with  the  papal 
Legate  even  at  this  time,  that  in  a  document  dated 
1st  September  1518,  he  was  appointed  by  that  dig- 
nitary, chaplain  to  the  Pope. 

The  intrepid  reformer  was  not  to  be  hindered  in 
l\is  work,  either  by  desire  of  the  favour  or  dread  of 
the  frowns  of  men.     Li  the  very  same  year,  accord- 


ingly, when  he  was  thus  honoured  by  i  dignitary  oi 
the  church,  he  openly  from  the  piiljiit  of  the  convent 
warned  his  hearers  against  a  traftiekcr  in  induIgenct-B, 
the  Franciscan  Bernhardin  Samson,  who  made  his 
appearance  in  Switzerland.  Nor  did  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  refonn  otaiid  in  the  way  of  his 
promotion.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  only  a 
year  in  Einsiedehi  when  he  was  pressed  to  accept 
the  office  of  Lent  priest  in  the  great  Minster  of  Zu- 
rich. The  offer  was  tempting,  but  before  accepting 
the  office,  he  stipulated  that  he  Bliould  not  be  con 
iuied  in  his  preaching  to  the  lessons  publicly  read, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  explain  every  part  of  tlif 
Bible.  The  stipulation  was  conceded,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January  1519,  he  entered  upon  his  new  office 
in  the  s]iirit  of  a  zealous  and  determined  advocate  of 
reformed  principles.  In  his  morle  of  preaching  he 
departed  widely  from  the  universal  practice  of  his 
time.  Instead  of  confining  his  sermons  to  certain 
passages  apiiropriated  to  the  festivals  and  different 
Sundays  in  the  year,  he  revived  the  practice  of  the 
Fathers  in  expounding  whole  books  of  the  Bible  in 
regular  order. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Zwingli 
in  Zurich,  the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences had  been  published  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Luther's  protest  against  this  monstrous  abuse 
had  been  heard  not  in  Germany  alone,  but  in  other 
countries  also.  Zwingli  was  no  stranger  to  what  was 
passing  around  him,  and  although  he  had  already 
lifted  his  voice  against  indulgences  in  the  convent  of 
Einsiedeln,  yet  when  Samson  in  the  fulfilment  of  hi» 
mission  came  to  Zurich,  the  intrepid  Swiss  Reformer 
denounced  the  unhallowed  traffic  in  no  measursd 
terms,  and  loudly  censured  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy  and  monks.  It  was  no  small  encouragement 
to  Zwingli  that  tlie  opinions  which  since  1516  he 
had  openly  promulgated,  were  now  preached  by  Lu- 
ther in  another  country,  and  that  the  Reformation 
was  no  longer  an  event  to  be  desired,  but  an  event 
which  was  actually  in  progi-ess.  Switzerland,  like 
Germany,  was  now  in  a  state  of  religious  excitement, 
the  adherents  of  the  reformed  opinions  were  daily  on 
the  increase,  while  the  monks  and  clergy  wai-mly  de 
precated  the  slightest  attempt  at  innovation  on  the 
existing  order  of  tilings.  The  Papal  Legate  then  at 
Zurich  tried  to  gain  over  the  Swiss  Reformer.  But 
Zwingli  resigned  his  pension  from  Rome  in  1520, 
declaring,  that  no  earthly  consideration  would  pre- 
vent him  from  preaching  the  gospel. 

Through  the  influence  of  Zwingli,  and  the  effect 
of  his  preaching  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  many 
of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  church  began  to 
be  disregarded,  and  to  fall  into  disuse.  So  rapidly-, 
indeed,  did  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  make  pro- 
gress throughout  Switzerland,  that  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  1522  to  the  president  of  the  court 
of  Mechlin,  declared,  "  that  the  spirit  of  reform  bad 
so  much  increased  in  the  Helvetic  confederacy  that 
there  were  200,000  who  abhon'ed  the  see  of  Rome.'' 
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The  ci\il  authorities  of  the  country  became  alarmed 
at  the  extent  to  which  tlie  people  carried  their  disre- 
gard of  the  injunctions  of  the  church.  The  fast  of 
Lent,  which  had  been  kept  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, was  now  neglected  by  some  of  the  townspeople 
of  Zurich,  and  on  the  complaint  of  several  prieots 
they  were  committed  to  prison.  When  examined  by 
-he  council  they  maintained,  as  they  had  been  taught 
by  Zwingli,  that  fasting  during  Lent  was  an  ordi- 
nance of  man  altogether  unsanctioned  by  the  Word 
of  God.  The  bishop  of  Constance  accordingly  sent 
a  commission  to  Zuricli  to  enforce  observance  of  the 
ceremonies.  Tlie  zeal  of  the  Reformer  was  now 
roused,  and  deeming  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to 
vindicate  those  who  were  subjected  to  persecution 
for  reformed  principles,  he  published  a  tract  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lenten  fast,  as  being  an  unscriptural 
innovation  of  the  Cluireh  of  Rome.  In  vain  did  the 
superior  clergy  remonstrate  against  the  new  doc- 
trines; they  spread  rapidly  among  the  people.  A 
second  tract  from  the  pen  of  Zwingli  followed  a  few 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  first,  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  freedom  with  which  he  exposes  ecclesiastical 
abuses  a  few  passages  may  be  cited  from  it,  which  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  Swiss 
Reformer :  "  You  defend  human  traditions,"  says  he, 
"  by  asserting  that  tlie  writings  of  the  first  disciples  of 
Christ  do  not  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  in  support  of  your  opinion  you  quote  John 
xvi.  5,  12,  'I  have  yet  many  tilings  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now ;'  but  recollect  tliat  Jesus 
here  speaks  to  his  apostles,  and  not  to  Aquinas,  Scotus, 
Bartholus,  or  Baldus,  whom  you  elevate  to  the  rank 
of  supreme  legislators.  When  Jesus  adds,  imme- 
diately after,  '  Howbeit  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  is 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth,'  it  is  still  the 
apostles  whom  he  is  addressing,  and  not  men  who 
should  rather  be  called  disciples  of  Aristotle  than  of 
Christ.  If  these  famous  doctors  added  to  Scripture 
doctrine  what  was  deficient,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  ancestors  possessed  it  imperfect ;  that  the 
apostles  transmitted  it  to  us  imperfect ;  and  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  taught  it  imperfect ! 
What  blasphemy !  Yet  do  not  they  who  make  hu- 
man traditions  equal  or  superior  to  the  law  of  God, 
ur  pretend  that  they  are  necessary  to  sah'ation, 
really  say  this?  If  men  cannot  be  saved  without 
certain  decrees  of  councils,  neither  the  apostles  nor 
tlie  primitive  Cliristians,  who  were  ignorant  of  those 
decrees,  can  be  saved.  Observe  whither  you  are 
tending!  You  defend  all  your  ceremonies  as  if  they 
were  essential  to  religion ;  yet  it  exercised  a  much 
more  extensive  empire  over  the  heart  when  the  read- 
ing of  pious  books,  |jrayer,  and  mutual  exhortation, 
formed  the  only  wor.ship  of  the  faithful.  You  accuse 
nie  of  overturning  the  state,  because  I  openly  cen- 
sure the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  no  one  respects  more 
ihan  I  do  the  ministers  of  religion,  when  they  teach 
it  in  all  its  purity,  and  practise  it  with  simplicity ; 
but!  cannot  contain  my  indignation  when  I  observe 


shepherds  wlio,  by  their  conduct,  appear  to  say  to 
their  flocks,  '  We  are  the  elect,  you  the  profane  ;  we 
are  the  enlightened,  you  the  ignorant ;  it  is  permit- 
ted to  us  to  live  in  idleness ;  you  ought  to  eat  your 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow ;  you  must  abstain 
from  all  sin,  while  we  may  give  ourselves  up  with 
impunity  to  eveiy  kind  of  excess;  you  must  defend 
the  state  at  the  risk  of  your  lives,  but  religion  for- 
bids us  to  expose  ours.'  I  will  now  teU  you  what  is 
the  Christianity  that  I  profess,  and  which  you  en- 
deavour to  render  suspected.  It  commands  men  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  respect  the  magistrate ;  to  pay 
tribute  and  impositions  where  they  are  due ;  to  rival 
one  another  only  in  beneficence ;  to  support  and  re- 
lieve the  indigent ;  to  share  the  griefs  of  their  neigh- 
bour, and  to  regard  all  mankind  as  brethren.  It 
further  requires  the  Christian  to  expect  salvation 
from  God  alone,  and  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our 
Master  and  Saviour,  who  giveth  eternal  life  to  thera 
who  believe  on  him.  Such  are  the  princiiJes  from 
wliicli,  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministry,  I  have  nevel 
departed." 

In  addition  to  the  subject  of  the  Lenten  fast; 
Zwingli  called  the  attention  of  the  Zurichers  to  the 
gross  abuses  which  had  sprung  up  in  Switzerland  from 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  in  a  private  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Constance  he  strongly  urged  the  re- 
moval of  this  human  ordinance.  Instead  of  listening, 
however,  to  the  respectful  remonstrances  of  the  Re- 
former, the  bishop  began  to  persecute  several  of  the 
clergy  who  bad  made  themselves  prominent  in  sup- 
porting the  new  opinions.  Reproaches  and  calum- 
nies of  every  kind  were  now  heaped  upon  Zwingli 
and  his  friends.  They  were  branded  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Lutheran  heretics,  and  accused  of  holding 
opinions  hostile  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Controversies 
of  the  most  violent  description  now  aro.se  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  the  most  unseemly  dis- 
putes often  took  place  during  divine  service  on  the 
Sabbath.  Such  a  state  of  matters  was  deeply  dis- 
tressing to  the  mind  of  Zwingli.  He  was  afraid  that 
the  people  might  begin  to  lose  all  respect  for  reli 
gion,  and  that  the  most  injurious  consequences  might 
result  to  the  morals  of  the  community.  He  appeare  u 
accordingly  before  the  great  council  of  Zuricli,  and 
respectfully  requested  that  a  pubhc  conference  shoul  d 
be  held  at  which  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself  and  his  doctrines.  The  wish  of 
the  Refonner  was  acceded  to,  and  a  conference  was 
arranged  between  the  two  parties,  to  take  iilace  on 
the  2I)th  January  1523,  when  both  were  appointed 
to  set  forth  their  respective  doctrines,  and  to  supjiort 
them  by  Holy  Scripture  alone. 

In  jireparation  for  the  proposed  conference,  Zwin- 
gli published  and  distributed  extensively  sixty-seven 
propositions  embodying  the  chief  doctrines  he  had 
preached.  The  most  important  of  them  were  these 
"  That  the  gospel  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  the 
assertion  erroneous  that  it  is  nothing  without  the 
approbation  of  the  church ;  that  Christ  is  the  onh/ 
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hcdd  of  tin;  cliiircli ;  that  all  traditions  are  to  be  re- 
jectee];  that  tlip  attoinpts  of  the  clergy  to  justify 
their  pomp,  thoir  riches,  honours,  and  dignities,  arc 
the  cause  of  the  divisions  in  the  chm-ch ;  that  pen- 
ances, and  other  satisfactory  works,  are  the  dictatcis 
of  tradition  alone,  and  do  not  avail  to  salvation  ;  that 
the  mass  is  not  a  sacrilicc,  but  simply  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  sactnlico  of  Christ ;  that  meats  are  in- 
dift'erent ;  that  the  habits  of  monks  savour  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  that  {}o(l  has  not  forbidden  marriage  to  any 
class  of  Christians,  and  conseipiently  it  is  wrong  to 
interdict  it  to  priests,  whose  celibacy  has  become  the 
cause  of  great  licentiousness  of  manners;  that  ex- 
communication ought  only  to  take  place  for  [lublic 
scatulals,  and  be  pronounced  by  the  church  of  which 
the  sinner  is  a  member;  that  the  power  which  the 
Pope  and  bishops  arrogate  to  themselves,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  i)ride,  and  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture ; 
that  God  alone  has  power  to  forgive  sins ;  that  to 
give  absolution  for  money  is  to  become  guilty  of 
simony ;  that  the  Scripture  says  nothing  of  such  a 
place  as  piu'gatory ;  that  the  opus  opcraliim,  or  the 
assertion  that  gi'ace  is  necessarily  derived  from  re- 
ceiving the  sacraments,  is  a  doctrine  of  modern  inven- 
tion ;  that  no  person  ought  to  be  molested  for  his 
religious  opinions,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate to  stop  those  only  which  tend  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity ;  and  that  the  word  of  God  ac- 
knowledges none  as  bishops  and  priests  but  those 
who  preach  the  gospel." 

The  conference  took  place  on  the  day  appointed 
in  the  presence  of  the  council  of  two  hundred,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility,  and  a  large  assembly  of 
the  people ;  and  so  successfully  did  tlie  Swiss  Re- 
former defend  his  doctrines  against  Faber  the  vicar- 
general,  who  was  his  chief  and  almost  sole  opponent, 
that  the  council  closed  the  proceedings  by  passing 
the  following  decree  :  "  That  Zwingli  having  neither 
been  convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted,  should  continue 
to  preach  the  gospel  as  he  had  done  hitherto ;  that 
the  pastors  of  Zurich  should  rest  their  discourses  on 
the  words  of  Scripture  alone ;  and  that  both  parties 
should  abstain  from  all  personal  reflections."  The 
publigation  of  this  decree  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 
The  doctrines  of  Zwingli  were  generally  embraced 
throughout  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  spreading  from 
one  district  to  another,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of 
the  Swiss  Reformer  and  his  friend  Leo  Judae,  wlio 
came  to  Zurich  in  the  beginning  of  1523,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  every  day  becoming  more  alie- 
nated from  the  Romish  church,  and  more  favourable 
to  the  reformed  cause. 

The  Pope  meanwhile  seemed  to  take  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  important  religious  movement  which 
was  cariying  forward  among  the  Swiss.  Zurich  was 
the  only  canton  which  steadfastly  refused  to  join  the 
league  with  France,  and  still  supplied  the  Papal 
army  with  efficient  soldiers ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
cantons  lent  their  support  to  France,  and  treated  the 


Pojie's  legate  with  sucli  determined  hostility,  that  in 
Zurich  alone  coulil  he  reside  with  safety.  In  these 
circumstances  Hadrian,  who  at  that  lime  fdled  the 
Papal  chair,  felt  unwilling  to  take  active  measures 
in  opposition  to  the  reform  movement  in  Zurich,  and 
contented  himself,  even  while  the  controversy  was  at 
its  height,  with  despatching  a  flattering  letter  to 
Zwingli,  entreathig  him  to  employ  his  influence  in 
retaining  on  the  side  of  the  Pope  a  canton  which 
had  already  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
chiu'ch.  The  Reformer  had  taken  his  ground,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  maintain  it.  Backed  by  the 
Council  of  Zurich,  he  proceeded  to  rectify  some  of 
the  more  obvious  ecclesiastical  abuses.  Nuns  were 
allowed  to  leave  their  convents  ;  several  of  the  clergy, 
in  deliance  of  the  law  of  celibacy,  entered  into  the 
married  state;  a  German  baptismal  service  was  in- 
troduced in  the  city,  and  a  new  and  more  suitable 
constitution  was  given  to  the  cathedral  chapter.  The 
citizens  of  Zurich  had  now  become  warm  friends  of 
the  Reformation,  and  in  their  zeal  they  assembled 
and  pulled  down  a  crucifix  which  had  been  erected 
at  the  gate  of  the  city.  A  tumult  followed,  and 
several  of  the  ringleaders  were  ai)prehended  and 
brought  before  the  council,  who,  however,  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  punishment 
which  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  offenders.  Be- 
fore giving  sentence,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  sum- 
mon a  second  conference  on  the  worship  of  images  and 
the  .sacrifice  of  the  mass.  This  conference  took  place 
on  the  28tli  of  October  152.3,  nearly  nine  hundred 
persons  being  present.  All  tlie  bishops  and  cantons 
of  Switzerland  had  been  invited,  but  only  Schafliau- 
sen  aiul  St.  Gall  sent  delegates.  The  discussion  ter- 
minated as  in  the  first  conference  in  favour  of  the 
Reformers,  but  the  coimcil  came  to  the  resolution 
that  while  they  considered  the  worship  of  images  ag 
unscriptural,  and  the  mass  as  no  sacrifice,  they  would 
leave  the  ancient  order  of  things  for  a  time  undis- 
turbed until  the  people  were  more  thoroughly  im- 
formed  on  the  disputed  points.  Meanwhile  they 
liberated  the  prisoners  whose  trial  had  given  rise  to 
the  conference.  The  bishop  of  Constance,  ever  zeal- 
ous in  supporting  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  published  a  defence  of  the  worship  of  images 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  To  this  Zwingli  re- 
plied in  an  able  and  conclusive  treatise  against  these 
two  leading  doctrines  of  Romanism.  So  impressed 
were  the  council  with  the  force  of  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  Reformer,  that  they  resolved  to  make 
open  concessions  to  the  desire  so  generally  expressed 
for  reform,  and  accordingly  the  shrined  pictures  in 
the  churches  were  allowed  to  be  closed  up,  and  every 
priest  was  left  free  to  celebrate  mass  or  not  a»  he 
chose.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  more  an  or- 
der of  council  was  issued  decreeing  the  abolition  of 
images  in  all  places  of  public  worship.  This  was 
followed  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  all  the  ob- 
jects and  usages  of  superstition,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  simple  and  Scriptural  mode  of  worship.     On 
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Mauiidv-Thiirsday  1525,  tlie  Lord's  !^upper  was  cele- 
brated in  its  original  simplicity  in  the  great  minster 
of  Zurich.  Monasteries  were  suppressed  and  changed 
into  schools  and  almshouses. 

After  Zurich  had  begun  the  work  of  Reformation 
in  Switzerland,  Schafhausen  and  Appenzell  openly 
joined  the  party  The  other  cantons,  particularly 
Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Friburg.  and 
Zug,  entered  into  a  league  "  with  all  their  power,  so 
help  them  God,  to  stand  by  the  old  faith  and  banish 
the  new ;  also  to  have  no  fellowship  with  its  adhe- 
rents." For  some  time  matters  assumed  a  very 
threatening  aspect.  A  civil  war  seemed  to  be  im- 
pending, which,  however,  was  at  this  time  happily 
averted. 

About  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  not  a  little  impeded 
in  its  progress,  both  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  by  a 
keen  dispute  which  arose  among  the  Reformers  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  For  a  few  years 
Zwingli  had  privately  entertained  and  even  publicly 
promulgated  opinions  on  this  subject  contrary  alike 
to  those  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  The  expres- 
sions used  by  our  blessed  Lord,  "  This  is  my  body," 
he  maintained  to  be  figurative  in  their  character,  and 
to  imply  nothing  more  than  that  the  sacramental 
bread  was  a  symbol  or  emblem  of  Christ's  body. 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  thus  in  his  view  a  simply 
commemorative  ordinance.  The  same  explanation 
of  the  words  of  institution  was  given  by  (Ecolampa- 
dius  of  Basle,  who  professed  to  liave  derived  his  opi- 
nions on  the  point  from  the  wi-itings  of  Augustin. 
Transubstantiation,  or  the  actual  conversion  of  the 
sacramenta'.  elements  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  recognized  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  this  subject,  there- 
fore, the  Swiss  Reformer  was  so  completely  at  va- 
riance with  tlie  teaching  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged,  that  he  felt  no  small  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy in  explaining  the  matter  to  the  people.  While 
meditating  on  tlie  best  mode  of  developing  his  senti- 
ments, he  had  a  dream  which  he  thus  relates :  "  I 
tell  the  truth,  and  moreover  what  I  have  to  tell  is  so 
true,  that  my  conscience  compels  me,  against  my 
will,  to  reveal  what  the  Lord  has  bestowed  upon  me  ; 
for  I  ara  well  aware  to  what  jests  and  insults  I  shall 
in  consequence  expose  myself.  I  say  then,  that  at 
break  of  day,  in  a  dream,  I  appeared  to  myself  to 
have  a  tedious  debate  with  my  former  opponent,  and 
at  length  to  have  become  so  completely  tongue-tied, 
as  to  have  lost  the  ])Ower  of  saying  what  I  knew  to 
be  true.  This  inability  seemed  to  distress  me  ex- 
ceedingly, as  delusive  dreams  in  the  night  sometimes 
do — for  still,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  relate  but  a 
mere  dream,  althougli  it  i.s  by  no  means  a  light  mat- 
ter which  I  have  learnt  by  this  dream — thanks  be  to 
God  for  whose  glory  alone  I  reveal  these  things. 
When  in  this  perplexity  1  thought  I  saw  a  man 


(whether  he  was  black  or  while  I  do  not  remember 
for  I  am  telling  only  my  dream)  who  .said  to  me, 
'  Stupid  man  that  thou  art,  canst  thou  not  answer  as 
in  Exodus  xii.  concerning  the  paschal  lamb,  This  is 
tlie  Lord's  passover.'  I  immediately  awoke,  rose, 
consulted  the  passage  in  the  Septuagint,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  my  sermon  that  day  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  those  who  had  formerly  entertained  doubts 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  immediately 
yielded  to  the  conviction  which  it  produced." 

To  promote  the  progress  of  Divine  truth,  not  in 
Zurich  alone,  but  throughout  Switzerland  generally, 
Zwingli  established  a  new  academy,  one  of  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  which  was,  tliat,  in  the  theological 
department,  the  teaching  of  the  professors  should  be 
solely  based  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
benefit  of  this  institution  was  felt  not  only  during  the 
hfetime  of  its  founder,  but  has  extended  down  even 
to  the  present  day,  many  able  and  accomplished 
theologians  having  received  their  instruction  witliin 
its  walls. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Reformation  was  hindered  not  a  little  by 
the  extravagant  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists.  A 
body  of  these  fanatics  having  come  to  Zurich,  sue 
ceeded  in  gaining  over  two  learned  men,  Grebel  and 
Manzius,  and  directed  all  their  energies  towards  de- 
preciating Zwingli,  and  diminishing  his  influence 
among  the  people ;  alleging  that  they  alone  were  the 
true  church,  and  that  all  those  in  connection  with 
the  reformed  churches  were  unregenerate.  They 
further  insisted  on  the  baptism  of  infants  as  invalid, 
on  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism  in  all  cases,  and  on 
re-baptization  as  the  criterion  of  the  genuine  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  coimcil  made 
every  attempt  to  settle  these  disputes  in  an  amica- 
ble manner.  Under  their  authority  Zwingli  held 
private  conferences  witli  their  leaders,  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  convince  them  of  their  errors.  All, 
however,  was  unavailing,  and  the  Reformer  found  it 
necessary  publicly  to  censure  their  conduct,  and  to 
waiTi  the  people  against  them.  Roused  to  madness 
by  this  public  condemnation  of  their  doctrines,  tliey 
rushed  to  the  city  in  crowds,  with  ropes  round  their 
waists,  and  branches  of  willow  in  tlieir  hands,  pour- 
ing torrents  of  abuse  upon  Zwingli,  and  uttering  the 
most  fearful  execrations  against  him.  They  re-bap- 
tized people  in  the  public  streets,  proclaimed  them- 
selves to  be  the  elect  ones,  and  threatened  to  de- 
stroy all  who  should  oppose  them. 

Amid  the  commotions  which  ensued,  Zwingli  ex- 
erted .all  Ills  inlluence  with  tlio  council  to  prevent 
them  from  using  coercive  measures  against  the  Ana- 
baptists, hoping  by  gentle  mi>ans  to  reclaim  them 
from  the  error  of  their  ways.  A  small  lino  at  ilrst  was 
the  pen.alty  imposed  upon  them  for  re-baptizing,  and 
this  being  inefl'ectual,  some  of  them  were  apprehend- 
ed aiul  committed  to  prison.  Such  moderate  mea- 
sures, however,  had  little  effect  in  restraining  these 
misguided  men  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city 
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The  council  accoriliiigly  proceeded  to  take  still 
more  stringent  stops,  and  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
tliem  luider  pain  of  death  to  ro-baptize  any  ]]orson 
within  tlic  territories  of  /urich.  In  the  face  of  tliis 
decree,  Manzius  [lersisted  in  re-baptizing  a  number 
of  people  ;  whereupon,  being  apprehended,  and  de- 
claring his  determination  to  act  in  dcliance  of  the 
law,  he  was  publicly  executed  on  the  5tli  of  Jaiuiary 
1527.  This  decided  step,  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
authorities,  which  had  not  been  taken  without  car- 
nest  remonstrances  against  it  by  Zwingli,  had  the 
desired  elfect  in  checking  the  excesses  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  putting  an  end  to  the  timiults  they  had 
raised. 

The  reformed  doctrines  were  now  professed  gen- 
erally throughout  most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. In  Borne  especially,  they  had  been  exten- 
sively received.  Tlie  old  superstitions  were  fast 
disajipeariug;  the  Romish  cathedrals  and  churches 
were  almost  wholly  deserted  ;  and  the  sermons  of  the 
reformed  preachers  wore  listened  to  by  crowded  and 
eager  audiences.  A  proposal  was  made  to  abolish 
the  mass,  and  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  adherence 
to  the  Reformation.  Before  doing  so,  however,  the 
council'  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  the 
canton  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  doc- 
trines of  Zwingli  appeared  to  them  consonant  with 
Scripture.  Zwingli,  along  with  several  Swiss  and 
German  divuics,  attended  the  convocation,  which 
was  held  towards  the  close  of  1527  ;  and  so  success- 
ful were  the  reformed  in  defending  their  principles, 
that,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Berne,  the 
reformed  worship  was  established  throughout  the 
whole  canton.  The  Ilomish  cantons,  perceiving  tliat 
the  Reformation  was  rapidly  gaining  groimd,  took 
alarm,  and  anxious  to  repress  the  growing  tendency 
towards  a  revolt  from  Rome,  commenced  a  system 
of  oppression  and  persecution,  expecting  thereby  to 
reclaim  those  who  had  quitted  the  communion  of  the 
church.  The  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berno  were  re- 
solved to  maintain  their  groimd  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition,  and  they  were  quite  prepared,  if  necos- 
6ary,  to  defend  themselves  in  open  war.  The  cala- 
mity of  a  civil  war,  however,  was  obviated  in  the 
meantime  by  the  mediation  of  the  neutral  cantons, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  25th  of 
June  1529,  which  was  favourable  to  the  reformed 
throughout  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  soiu'ces  of  discourage- 
ment to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  arose  about 
this  period  from  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  separation  thereby 
effected  between  the  Saxon  and  Swiss  Reformers. 
The  doctrine  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Supper  had  been  established  in  the  Romish  chm-ch 
since  the  first  Lateran  council,  in  A.  D.  1215,  and  to 
this  ancient  doctrine  Luther,  for  a  time,  lu-mly  ad- 
hered. The  first  who  commenced  the  controversy 
was  Carlstadt,  (see  Carolostadians),  who  poured 
forth  from  Basle  his  indignation  against  Luther,  in  a 
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succession  of  writings  directed  against  his  doctrine  o: 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  had  so  far  differed  from 
the  Romish  church  as  to  deny  the  opttJ<  operalmn,  or 
necessary  cfiicacy  of  the  sacrament,  and  to  reject 
transubstantiation,  but  he  had  maintained  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  and  with 
the  sacramental  elements.  Dr.  Carlstadt,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  the  Lord's  Supjier  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  commemorative  rite,  and  the  ele- 
ments simply  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Cluist.  Zwingli  had  long  held  this  doctrine  in 
secret,  and  now,  therefore,  he  openly  a\owed  his 
.sympathy  with  the  views  of  Carlstadt.  Erasmus 
was  understood  to  be  inclined  to  the  same  ojiinion. 

This  controversy  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
great  ability  and  power.  In  refutation  of  Carlstadt 
Luther  wrote  against  the  celestial  prophets  in  1525, 
while  Bugenhagon  directed  his  work  on  the  same 
subject  against  Zwingli,  who  defended  his  doctrine 
in  several  works,  followed  by  fficolampadius,  who 
had  imbibed  the  same  sentiments.  In  a  preface 
which  Luther  prefixed  to  Agi-icola's  translation  of 
the  Swabian  Syngramma  into  German,  the  great 
Saxon  Reformer  first  encountered  the  Swiss  party, 
and  from  that  moment  a  strife  arose  of  the  most 
bitter  and  exasperated  kind,  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli,  who  ought  to  have  been  united  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  brotherhood  against  a  common  foe. 
Nor  was  the  Swiss  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Suppei 
confined  to  Switzerland ;  it  liad  many  supporterb 
also  in  the  south  of  Germany.  For  several  years 
the  Reformed  churches  were  agitated  to  a  lamenta- 
ble extent  by  the  unhappy  controversy  which  had 
thus  arisen,  and  it  was  not  till  1529  that  serious  at- 
tempts were  made  to  reconcile  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  the  most  active 
in  resorting  to  healing  measures.  Being  himself  an 
ardent  friend  of  tlie  lleformation,  he  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed at  the  alienation  and  estrangement  which 
had  taken  place  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  movement 
from  t-Ach  other.  With  the  view  of  bringing  sLoot 
a  friendly  conference  on  the  disputed  point,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Luther  and  Zwingli  to  meet  at  Mar- 
burg, accompanied  by  a  few  friends  on  each  side.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  re(piest  of  the  Landgrave, 
but  led  to  no  satisfactory  result,  the  two  Reformers 
being  at  the  close  of  it  as  far  as  ever  from  agreeing 
on  the  point  in  dispute.  An  attempt  was  made, 
however,  to  reconcile  them  personally,  but  while 
Zwingli  entered  readily  into  the  proposal,  it  was 
sternly  declined  by  Luther,  who  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  Zwingli  should  lay  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  his  Christian  brother,  when  they  diti'ered  on  a  point 
so  momentous.  Before  the  conference  terminated, 
however,  fourteen  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  Swiss 
and  German  divines  jointly,  containing  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  they  signed  by 
common  consent.  The  disputed  point  of  the  Eu- 
charist was  left  meanwliile  in  abeyance,  both  parties 
agreeing  to  exercise  mutual  charity  and  forbearanca 
0  * 
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towards  each  other.  Once  more  did  the  Landgrave 
endeavour  to  persuade  tlie  two  great  Reformers  to 
reco^ize  one  another  as  brethren.  ZwingU  held 
out  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  but  Luther  was  inex- 
orable. 

The  effect  of  the  discussion  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Landgi'ave  was,  that  lie  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
the  doctrines  of  Zwingli.  In  vain  did  both  Luther 
and  Melancthon  endeavour  by  correspondence  to 
convince  him  of  the  truth  of  consubstantiation.  The 
diet  of  the  empire  convened  at  Augsburg  in  1530,  and 
while  the  Lutherans  presented  their  opinions  to  the 
diet,  the  Zwinglians  also  gave  in  their  confession  of 
faith  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Martin  Bucer, 
and  was  called  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  from  the 
four  towns,  Strasburg,  Constance,  Meiningen,  and 
Lindau,  by  which  it  was  presented.  The  only  point 
in  which  the  two  confessions  differed  from  each  other 
respected  the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Supper  ;  the  followers  of  Zwingli  main- 
taining the  simply  symbolic  character  of  the  elements. 
At  the  same  diet  the  Swiss  Reformer  presented  his 
own  private  confession,  which  contained  these  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  :  "  I  believe  that 
in  the  holy  eucharist  or  supper  of  thanksgiving,  the 
real  body  of  Christ  is  present  to  tlie  eye  of  faith, 
that  is,  to  those  who  thauk  the  Lord  for  the  bene- 
fits conferred  on  us  in  Clu'ist  his  Son,  acknowledge 
that  he  assumed  a  real  body,  truly  sulfeied  in  it,  and 
washed  away  our  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  and  thus 
the  whole  that  Christ  has  done  is,  as  it  were,  present 
0  the  eye  of  their  faith.  But  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  substance  and  reality,  or  that  his  natural 
body  is  present  in  the  Supper,  and  is  received  into 
our  mouth,  and  masticated  by  our  teeth — as  the  pa- 
pists, and  some  who  look  back  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  represent — that  I  not  only  deny,  but  unhesit- 
atingly pronounce  an  error,  and  contrary  to  tlie  Word 
of  God."  He  subjoins  elaborate  proofs  from  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  and  the  Fathers,  in  support  of  these 
views.  To  this  confession  Eck,  the  Romish  divine, 
replied  ;  and  Zwingli  defended  himself  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Protestant  princes. 

Wliilst  the  Swiss  Reformer  was  thus  engaged  in 
refuting  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  as  taught 
by  Luther,  his  mind  was  much  occupied  in  devising 
means  for  promoting  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland.  Both  m  private  and  in  public 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  laboiu-s  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  good  cause.  Nor  were  the  enemies  of 
the  Reformation  indilTerent  to  the  inroads  which 
were  daily  making  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ;  but 
they  were  resolved  to  make  a  determined  effort  to 
crush  the  Protestant  cause.  The  diet  of  Augsburg 
had  published  a  decree  condemning  the  Protestants, 
and  also  the  Sacninientarians,  as  they  called  the 
Zwinglians,  and  enjoining  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
Church  of  Romif  in  all  points.  In  consequence  of 
this  intolerant  decree,  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many assembled  at  Smalkald  In  December  15.'30,  and 


bound  themselves  to  defend  their  religion  against  all 
opposition  from  whatever  quarter.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  was  alarmed  at  this  imion  ;  but  being 
busily  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  he  left  the  Pro- 
testants to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  through- 
out his  whole  dominions. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  now  dif- 
fused themselves  throughout  almost  every  town  and 
village  of  Switzerland.  A  speedy  and  complete 
triumph  seemed  now  to  await  the  cause  of  tnuh  and 
religious  freedom.  But  at  the  very  time  when  the 
hopes  of  success  were  at  the  highest,  Zwingli  com- 
menced a  course  of  acting  which  savoured  more  of 
the  politician  than  the  Reformer.  He  had  evidently 
set  his  mind  upon  the  overthrow  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  substitution  of  a  more  popular  sovereign  in  his 
place.  With  this  view  he  listened  to  proposals  for 
an  alliance  between  Francis  I.,  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  Swiss  republics.  This  line  of  policy  began 
to  alienate  from  Zwingli  many  of  his  warmest  and 
steadiest  friends.  Even  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
drew  towards  Luther,  and  sought  to  clieck  the  Swiss 
Reformer.  Tlie  five  Romish  cantons,  enraged  at  the 
progress  of  Reformed  principles,  were  eager  to  find 
some  excuse  for  ridding  themselves  of  the  treaty  of 
Cappel.  Hitherto  they  had  been  restrained  from 
proceeding  to  open  violence  by  the  superiority  both 
in  numbers  and  force  of  the  Protestant  cantons  ;  but 
having,  in  the  meantime,  made  ample  preparations, 
they  were  now  determined  to  make  open  war.  Every- 
tliing  now  assumed  an  alarming  aspect ;  the  tone  of 
the  Five  Cantons  became  every  day  more  threaten- 
ing, and  Zwingli  passed  from  one  place  to  another 
proclaiming  the  necessity  of  a  new  Helvetian  Con- 
stitution, involving  an  armed  confederacy  of  the 
friends  ot  the  Reformation  in  every  part  of  Switzer- 
land. In  this  critical  state  of  matters,  the  Protes- 
tant cantons  held  a  diet  at  Arau  on  the  12th  of  May 
1531,  when  a  middle  course  was  adopted  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  deputies  from  Berne.  "  Let  us 
close  our  markets,"  said  they,  "  against  the  Five 
Cantons ;  let  us  refuse  them  corn,  salt,  wine,  steel, 
and  iron ;  we  shall  thus  impart  authority  to  the 
friends  of  peace  among  them,  and  innocent  blood 
will  be  spared."  This  proposal  was  resisted  by 
Zurich,  headed  by  Zwingli,  that  canton  expressing 
a  decided  preference  for  war.  The  Bernese  propo- 
sition, however,  prevailed,  and  the  consequences  to 
the  Five  Cantons  were  of  the  most  disastrous  de- 
scription. Famine,  and  its  invariable  attendant, 
disease,  spread  among  the  inliabitants  despondency 
and  death.  Closely  shut  up  in  their  mountains,  all 
communication  with  them  was  intercepted  by  Zurich 
and  the  other  allied  cantons.  Still  the  Romish  can- 
tons were  mflexible.  "  We  will  never  permit,"  said 
they,  "  the  preacliing  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  the 
peojile  of  Zurich  understand  it."  In  vain  wore  thev 
reminded  that  by  persecuting  the  reformed  they 
were  violating  the  treaty  of  peace.  Holding  a  diet 
at  Lucerne  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  waging 
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war  in  dcfenco  of  tlio  chiireh  and  I  lie  lioly  see. 
Having  finished  tlieir  preparationH  accordingly,  tliey 
took  tlie  (icid  on  the  Cth  of  October  15.31. 

Cai)i)el,  aljoiit  tliroo  loagiies  from  Zurich,  was  the 
point  at  wliich  the  army  of  the  Five  Cantons  wan 
concentrated.  Alarmed  at  tlie  intelligence  of  tlio 
nirival  of  the  enemy,  the  militia  of  tlie  canton  were 
ha.stily  assembled,  and  Zwingli  .'iccom|ianied  them  as 
chaplain  to  the  scene  of  action.  A  hattle  ensued, 
fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  on  both  sides,  but 
the  Zurichers  being  at  length  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, were  thrown  into  confusion  and  completely 
defeated.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  Zwingli  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  in  a  short  time  expired,  ex- 
claiming as  he  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death,  "  What 
matters  this  misfortune  ?  They  may  indeed  kill  tlie 
body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the  soul."  Thus  died  the 
great  Reformer  of  Switzerland,  leaving  behind  him 
an  imperishable  name. 

This  victory  at  Cappel  was  hailed  by  the  Romanists 
as  a  sure  precursor,  in  their  view,  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Papal  authority,  not  in  Switzerland  alone,  but 
throughout  all  Europe.  Their  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  doomed  to  be  disappointed  ;  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  had  in  it  a  vital  energy  which  no 
opposition  of  man  could  possibly  destroy.  Me.anwhile 
the  Zurichers  were  deeply  discouraged  by  the  reverses 
which  they  had  sustained  ;  and  with  no  other  stipu- 
lation than  th.at  their  faith  should  be  preserved,  they 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Five  Cantons. 

The  Church  of  Rome  now  succeeded  in  regaining 
the  ascendency  in  those  very  parts  of  Switzerland 
where  her  sway  had  been  most  indignantly  disowned. 
"  The  wind  of  adversity,"  says  D'Aubignd,  "  was 
blowing  with  fury :  the  evangelical  churches  fell  one 
after  another,  like  the  pines  in  the  forest  whose  fall 
before  the  battle  of  the  Goubel  had  raised  such 
gloomy  presentiments.  The  Five  Cantons,  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  Virgin,  made  a  solemn  pilgrimage 
to  her  temple  at  Einsidlen.  The  chaplains  cele- 
brated anew  their  mysteries  in  this  desolated  .sanc- 
tuary ;  the  abbot,  who  had  no  monks,  sent  a  number 
of  youths  into  Swabia  to  be  trained  up  in  the  rides 
of  the  order,  and  this  famous  chapel,  which  Zwingle's 
voice  bad  converted  into  a  sanctuary  for  the  Word, 
became  for  Switzerland,  what  it  has  remained  until 
this  day,  the  centre  of  the  power  and  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  Papacy. 

"  IJut  this  was  not  enough.  At  the  veiy  time 
that  these  flourishing  churches  were  falling  to  the 
gi'otmd,  the  Reform  witnessed  the  extinction  of  its 
brightest  liglits.  A  blow  from  a  stone  had  slain  the 
energetic  Zwingle  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  re- 
bound reached  tlie  pacific  CEcolampadius  at  Basle,  in 
the  midst  of  a  life  that  was  wholly  evangelical.  The 
death  of  his  friend,  the  severe  judgments  with  which 
they  pursued  hi.s  memory,  the  terror  that  had  sud- 
denly taken  the  place  of  the  hopes  he  had  entertained 
of  the  future — .all  these  sorrows  rent  the  heart  of 
CEcolampadius,  and  soon  his  head  .and  his  life  in- 


clined sadly  to  the  tomb.  'Alasl'  cried  he,  '  thai 
Zwingle,  whom  1  have  so  long  regarded  as  my  right 
arm,  has  fallen  under  the  blows  of  cruel  enemies  ! 
He  recovered,  however,  suiricient  energy  to  defend 
the  memory  of  his  brother.  '  It  was  not,'  said  he, 
'  on  the  heads  of  the  most  guilty  that  the  wrath  <A 
Pilate  and  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell.  The  judgment 
began  in  the  house  of  God ;  our  presumption  has 
been  punished  ;  let  our  trust  be  placed  now  on  the 
Lord  alone,  and  this  will  be  an  inestimable  g.'iin." 
Oicolampaihus  declined  the  call  of  Zurich  to  take  the 
lilace  of  Zwingle.  '  My  post  is  liere,'  siiid  he,  as  lie 
looked  upon  Hasle." 

How  often  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
li.as  the  truth  of  the  proverb  been  rcaliiied,  that 
"  in.an's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity."  The  death 
of  Zmiigli,  followed  by  that  of  Oicolampadius,  ap- 
peared at  first  as  if  it  were  the  death-blow  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation.  But  at  that  very  moment,  when 
all  seemed  to  be  lost,  was  God  preparing  to  com- 
mence a  work  of  Reformation  in  Geneva,  which 
should  so  effectually  operate  on  the  whole  Helvetic 
temtory,  as  to  revive  and  fin.ally  establish  the  Re- 
formed church  in  that  country.  Calvin  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  succeeded  to  the  authority  ot 
Zwingli  in  Switzerland.  When  the  Swiss  Reformer 
fell  on  the  field  of  Cappel,  Geneva  was  still  mider 
the  power  of  Rome,  but  .scarcely  a  year  passes  when 
William  Farel  is  found  preaching  the  gospel  in  that 
ancient  city  with  acceptance  and  power,  and  in  a 
few  years  more  John  Calvin  arrives  to  complete 
what  Farel  had  begun.  The  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Reformed  communion,  as  modelled  by  Calvin, 
(see  Geneva,  Church  of,)  was  received  by  the 
Ilehetic  Reformed  Church  generally.  Zurich  and 
Benie  for  a  time  adhered  both  to  the  tenets  and  fonn 
of  government  which  Zwingli  had  established;  but 
such  was  the  prudence  and  powerful  influence  of  the 
French  Reformer,  that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming 
their  prejudices,  and  in  etiecting  a  union  among  the 
Helvetic  churches.  The  doctrine  of  Zwingli  on  the 
subject  of  the  eucharist,  as  being  nothing  more 
th;iu  a  commemorative  rite,  and  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  as  being  merely  symbolical 
or  Jii/unitive,  was  now  abandoned,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin  received,  which  acknowledges  a  real, 
thongh  spiritual,  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
which  is  realized  by  the  believer  alone.  The  doc- 
trine of  predestination  also,  though  resisted  by  Benie 
.and  Zurich  for  a  time,  was  at  length  accepted  by  the 
Helvetic  church,  and  a  union  effected  between  the 
Swiss  churches  and  that  of  Geneva. 

Purity  of  doctrine,  however,  did  not  continue  long 
to  characterize  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzer- 
land. Socinus,  the  originator  of  the  Socinian  heresy, 
wiis  himself  a  member  of  the  Swiss  church,  and  even 
professed  to  receive  the  Helvetic  confession.  And 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  Calvin,  Servetus,  in  Geneva 
itself,  denied  openly  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries,  the  Helvetic  Reformed 
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vjhurch,  while  it  has  maintained  its  ground  against 
Popery,  lias  given  way  to  an  influx  of  Arianism,  Soci- 
nianism,  and  Rationalism,  which  has  reduced  its  in- 
tluence  among  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent far  below  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  earlier  history.  Irreligiou  and  infidelity  have  so 
completely  pervaded  Switzei-Iand,  even  in  its  Pro- 
testant cantons,  that  a  recent  traveller  of  the  highest 
intelligence  and  integrity,  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  re- 
marks, "  The  Swiss  people  present  the  remarkable 
social  phenomenon  of  a  people  eminently  moral  in 
conduct,  but  eminently  iiTcligious;  at  the  head  of 
the  moral  states  in  Europe  for  ready  obedience  to 
the  law,  for  honesty,  fidelity,  and  sobriety — at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  for  religious  feeling,  observances, 
or  knowledge."  The  full  extent  of  this  description, 
however,  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  when 
the  local  authorities  of  Zurich,  in  1839,  appointed 
Dr.  Strauss,  the  infidel  author  of '  Das  Leben  Jesu,' 
to  a  professorship  of  theology,  the  people,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  clergy,  rose  in  a  mass  to  oppose  his 
instalment,  and  so  violent  was  the  tumidt,  that  even 
blood  was  shed. 

Religion,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
Switzerland  generally,  and  although  a  revival  is  no 
doubt  going  forward  at  Geneva,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  this 
extends  little  fartlier  than  a  few  of  tlie  larger  towns. 
The  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva  is  no  doubt  ef- 
fecting a  good  work  in  their  own  country,  as  well 
as  in  France,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
jilished  before  the  Helvetic  Reformed  Church  will 
be  able  to  assert  anything  like  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe. 

HELVETIC  CONFESSION.  The  first  Helve- 
tic Confession  was  published  six  years  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Lutheran  and  Tetrapolitan  Confes- 
sions to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Swiss  divines  held  at  Basle  in  1536,  it  was  re- 
solved to  draw  up  a  confession,  not  only  on  the 
disputed  point  of  the  eucharist,  but  embodying  the 
general  articles  of  the  Refonned  faith.  The  task 
was  committed  to  Bullinger,  Leo  .Tudae,  and  three 
others.  That  which  generally  receives  the  name  of 
the  Helvetic  Confession  is,  however,  the  larger  one, 
called  '  Expositio  Simplex,'  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  composed  by  Bullinger. 
It  was  put  forth,  first  in  Latui,  and  afterwards  in  a 
German  translation  made  by  the  author  himself.  It 
consisted  of  thirty  chapters,  and  was  adojitcd  not 
only  in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  Germany  and  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  by  the  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
French  Reformed  churches.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Theodore  Beza. 

IIELVIDIANS.    See  Antidica-Makianites. 

HEMERESIA,  the  sootliing  goddess,  a  surname 
of  Arti;iiis  (wliicli  see),  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped in  Arcadia. 

UEMERO- BAPTISTS  (Gr.  Daily  Baptists),  a 
Jewish  sect  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  which  derived 


its  name  from  practising  daily  ablutions,  which  thej 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  religious  duty 
They  are  said  to  have  agreed  with  the  Pharisees  in 
doctrine,  with  the  single  exception,  that  hke  the  Sad- 
ducees  they  denied  the  resurrection.  It  is  not  im 
probable  that  those  who  blamed  the  disciples  of  out 
Lord  for  eating  with  unwashen  hands  (JIark  vii.  1 — 
8),  may  have  belonged  to  this  sect. — The  name 
Hemero- Baptists  is  also  given,  in  consequence  of  their 
frequent  washings,  to  the  Mend^eans  (which  see), 
or  Christians  of  St.  Jolm. 

HEMIPHORIUM.     See  Collobium. 

HEN,  spirits  among  the  Taoists  in  China.  They 
are  the  souls  of  tlie  intermediate  class  of  men  who 
are  neither  good  nor  evil.  The  Emperor  puts  his 
country  under  their  protection,  and  he  deposes  them 
or  degrades  them  if  they  neglect  their  duty.  They 
are  in  general  friendly  to  men,  and  though  invisible 
they  perform  many  good  offices  for  him. 

HENOTICON,  a  formida  of  concord  drawn  up 
A.  D.  482  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Zeno,  through  the 
influence  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Tliis 
document  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissen- 
tions  which  the  Monophj-site  controversy  caused 
both  in  church  and  state.  In  the  Ilenoticon,  or  Deed 
of  Union,  the  emperor  explicitly  recognized  the 
creed  of  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  councils 
as  the  only  established  and  acknowledged  creed  of  the 
chm'ch.  This  creed,  lie  says,  was  received  by  that 
council  of  Ephesus  wliicli  condemned  Nest orius,  whom, 
along  with  Eutyches,  the  emperor  declares  to  be  hero 
tics.  He  also  acknowledges  the  twelve  chapters  ot 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  be  orthodox,  and  declares  Mary 
to  be  the  mother  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  possess 
two  natures,  in  one  of  which  he  was  of  like  substance 
with  the  Father,  and  in  the  other  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  us.  Thus  without  naming  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  he  fully  recognized  its  doctrines,  and 
called  upon  all  true  Christians  to  unite  on  this  basis. 
In  this  way  the  emperor  hoped  to  maintain  the  truth, 
and  yet  to  secm'e  peace  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. In  Egypt  the  object  of  Zeno  was  fully  gained, 
but  the  bishops  of  Rome  ojiposod  the  Ilenoiicon  as 
easting  a  slight  upon  the  last  general  council ;  and 
Pope  Felix  II.  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate 
Acacius,  at  whose  instigation  the  deed  had  been 
drawn  up.  The  other  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern 
church  sympathized  with  Acacius,  who  anathema 
tizcd  in  his  turn  the  Latin  Pope,  ordering  his  name 
to  be  erased  from  the  diptychs  or  sacred  registers  of 
the  church.  Thus  the  Oriental  and  Occidental 
churches  continued  in  open  ho.stility  with  one  an- 
other for  thirty-four  years,  until  at  length  the  for- 
mer church  gave  in  her  formal  adhesion  to  tlie  can- 
ons of  the  council  of  Ch.alccdon, 

HENRICIANS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
the  twelfth  century,  deriving  their  name  from  their 
leader  Henry,  a  monk  of  Chniy,  and  a  deacon,  who 
came  from  Switzerland.  In  the  retirement  of  his 
monastery,  he  had  devoted  himself'  to  the  i^turly  of 
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tn-'>  New  Tesfament,  and  tlrawini,'  lii»  kiiowlctdf^c  of 
Christianity  from  the  pure  unsiilhed  fountain  of  tlie 
Word  of  life,  lie  inil)il)cd  an  earnest  desire  to  Rally 
forth  into  the  world  and  proclaim  the  truth  to  his 
fellowmcn.  Leaving  the  solitude  of  tlie  cloiBter, 
therefore,  he  went  out  a  preacher  of  repentance  in 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  barefoot.  'l"he  first  scene 
of  his  missionary  lahoiu's  was  the  city  of  Lausaruic, 
where,  in  the  spirit  of  John  the  Haptist,  he  called 
upon  the  people  to  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord. 
After  prcachiuf^  here  for  a  time,  he  proceeded  into 
ftance,  wluro,  gathering  around  him  a  goodly  mnn 
ber  of  earnest  and  devoted  associates,  lie  formed 
them  into  an  apostolical  society.  These  men, 
irsually  denominated  Ilcnricians,  went  before  their 
master,  bearing  in  their  hands  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  and  calling  upon  men  to  follow  the  cross  of 
Christ.  For  a  time  the  preaching  of  Henry  was 
limited  to  repentance,  but  waxing  bolder  and  more 
zealous  as  he  proceeded  in  his  mission,  he  began  un- 
sparingly  to  expose  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the 
eiTOrs  of  the  dominant  church.  His  preaching  was 
60  powerful  and  awakening,  that  it  was  s;iid  a  heart 
of  stone  must  have  melted  under  it. 

The  eflect  of  the  discourses  of  this  remarkable 
man  is  thus  noticed  by  Neander:  "On  Ash-Wed- 
nesday of  the  year  lllG,  two  of  Henry's  spiritual 
society  arrived  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  the 
eity  of  Mans ;  they  came  to  inquire  whether  their 
master  might  visit  the  city  as  a  preacher  of  repent- 
ance during  the  season  of  Lent.  The  people  who 
bad  already  heard  so  much  of  him,  were  now  anxi- 
ously expecting  the  time  when  he  woidd  make  his 
personal  appearance.  The  bishop  of  the  city  at  that 
time,  Hildebert,  a  pupil  of  Berengar  of  Tours,  one  of 
the  more  discreet  and  pious  bishops,  received  the 
two  messengers  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  as 
Henry  was  not  known  as  yet  to  be  guilty  of  any 
heresy,  as  only  his  mighty  influence  on  the  people 
was  everywhere  extolled,  the  bishop  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  of  securing  a  preacher  like  him  for  his 
people  during  the  Lent.  And  being  then  about  to 
start  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  gave  directions  to  his 
archdeacon  that  he  should  allow  Henry  to  preach 
without  molestation.  The  latter  soon  won  the  same 
gi'eat  influence  here  as  he  had  done  everywhere 
else.  Among  the  clergy  themselves  there  was  a 
division.  The  higher  clergy  were  prejudiced  against 
hira  on  aceoimt  of  his  method  of  proceeding;  the 
younger  clergy  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  less  tied 
to  the  chm-ch  system,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Henry's  invectives,  could  not  resist  the  impression  of 
bis  discourses,  and  the  seed  of  the  doctrines  which 
lie  scattered  among  them,  continued  to  spring  up  for 
a  long  time  after  him.  They  became  his  adherents, 
and  prepared  a  stage  for  him,  on  which  he  could  be 
heard' by  the  entire  people.  One  eflect  of  his 
preaching  goon  began  to  manifest  itself.  He  chained 
the  people  to  himself,  and  flUed  them  with  contempt 
and  hatred  towards  the  higher  clergy.     They  would 


have  nolliing  to  do  with  them.  The  divin.;  icrvice 
celebrated  by  them  was  no  longer  attended.  They 
found  themselves  exposed  to  tlie  insults  and  gibes  oi 
the  populace,  and  had  to  apply  for  protection  to  the 
civil  arm." 

The  oppositions  which  Henry  encountered  from 
the  clergy  only  attracted  the  jjcople  the  more  to- 
wards him.  Multitudes  both  of  the  poorer  and  the 
wealthier  classes  took  him  as  their  spiritual  g.iide  in 
all  things.  No  wonder  that  when  Hildebert  returned 
from  his  journey  to  Home,  he  found  the  aflcctions  oi 
the  people  of  his  diocese  entirely  alienated  from  him, 
and  his  episcopal  blessing,  which  had  formerly  been 
so  eagerly  courted,  now  treated  with  contempt. 
Henry  had  obtained  an  overwhelming  influence  over 
them.  The  bishop,  with  a  meekness  and  prudence 
well  fitted  to  win  respect,  instead  of  inveighing  with 
bitterness  against  this  powerful  rival  in  his  people's 
artections,  contented  himself  with  simply  directing 
Henry  to  leave  liis  diocese  and  betake  himself  to 
some  other  field.  The  zealous  monk  made  no  resisi 
ance,  but  forthwith  directing  his  steps  .southward, 
made  his  ajipearance  in  Provence,  where  Peter  of 
I'ruis,  a  monk  of  similar  spirit,  had  already  laboured 
before  him.  Here  he  developed  still  more  clearly 
his  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Komc, 
iind  drew  down  upon  himself  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  clergy.  At  length  the  archbishop  of  Aries  suc- 
ceeded in  apprehending  him.  Having  secured  he 
person  of  Henry,  the  Komish  dignitary  had  him  con- 
veyed before  the  council  of  Pisa,  which  was  hell  in 
1134,  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Innocent  II. 
This  council  pronounced  him  a  heretic,  and  con- 
demned him  to  confinement  in  a  cell. 

In  a  short  time  the  reforming  monk  was  set  at 
liberty,  when  returning  to  the  former  scene  of  his 
labours  in  the  South  of  France,  he  resumed  his  mis 
sion  as  a  determined  opponent  of  the  reigning  evils 
of  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  system.  All  classes 
flocked  to  hear  him,  and  such  was  the  efi'ect  of  his 
preaching,  at'tcr  labouring  for  ten  years  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Toulouse  and  Alby,  that  Beniard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  in  a  letter  to  a  nobleman  urging  him  to  put 
down  the  heretics,  plainly  confesses,  ''The  churches 
are  without  flocks,  the  flocks  without  priests,  the 
priests  are  nowhere  treated  with  due  reverence,  the 
ehui-ches  ai'e  levelled  do^^^l  to  synagogues,  the  sacra- 
ments are  not  esteemed  holy,  the  festivals  are  no 
longer  celebrated."  So  rapidly  did  the  sect  of  the 
Henricians  make  way  among  the  population  gener- 
ally, that  Bernard  was  obliged  to  confess,  "  Women 
forsake  their  husbands,  and  husbands  their  wives, 
and  run  over  to  this  sect.  Clergymen  and  priests 
desert  their  communities  and  churches ;  and  they 
have  been  found  sitting  with  long  beards  among 
weavers." 

The  alarming  progress  of  this  reforming  sect  did 
not  escape  the  anxious  notice  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
Pope  Eugene  111.  happening  to  be  at  thi^  time  resi- 
dent in  France,  thought  it  necessarj*  to  .ake  active 
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measures  fur  the  suppression  of  tlie  Henricians. 
With  tliis  view  he  despatched  to  the  districts  wliere 
they  chiefly  abounded,  a  legate  accompanied  by  tlie 
abbot  Bernard,  wliose  ability  and  high  character 
might  produce,  it  was  supposed,  a  favoui-able  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  tlie  people.  But  even  the 
holy  abbot  of  Clairvaux  utterly  failed  in  the  object  of 
his  mission  ;  the  followers  of  Henry  successfully  re- 
pelled his  arguments  by  apposite  quotations  from 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Foiled  in  all  their  attempts 
to  reconcile  these  sectaries  to  the  dominant  chm-ch, 
the  clergy  had  no  alternative  left  tliem  but  to  have 
recourse  to  violent  measures.  Hemy,  acoordbigly, 
was  once  more  seized  and  brought  before  the  council 
of  Rheiras,  which  was  held  in  that  city  in  1148. 
The  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  his  principal 
accuser,  being  averse  to  proceed  to  extremities,  dis- 
suaded the  council  from  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment, and  by  his  advice  Henry  was  simply  condemn- 
ed to  imprisonment  during  life,  with  a  meagi-e  diet, 
that  if  possible  he  might  be  brought  to  repentance. 
Soon  after  his  committal  to  prison  he  died,  and  the 
sect  which  bore  his  name  disappeared,  only,  how- 
ever, to  give  place  to  other  sects  holding  the  same 
principles,  and  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  who,  in 
an  almost  unbroken  series,  continued  till  the  period 
of  the  Refonnation  to  lift  their  solemn  protest 
against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Chwcli  of 
Rome.     See  Apostolicals,  Petrobrusians. 

HEPH^STiEA.     See  Lampadephoria. 

HEPHAESTUS,  the  god  of  fii-e  in  the  ancient 
Greek  mythology.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  and  in  the  Roman  mythology  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Vulcan.  Bom  in  Olympus, 
he  was  dropped  from  thence  by  his  mother,  or  as  is 
sometimes  alleged,  cast  down  by  his  father.  An  en- 
tire day  was  spent  in  passing  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  in  the  evening  Hephaestus  landed  on  the  island 
of  Lemnos  in  the  .(Egean  Sea.  As  the  deity  who 
presided  over  fire,  he  had  a  palace  in  Olympus,  wliich 
was  fitted  up  with  a  smith's  forge,  where  he  con- 
structed thunderbolts  for  god.s,  and  weapons  and  ar- 
mour for  mortal  men.  Later  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  represent  his  workshop  as  not  in  Olympus, 
but  in  the  interior  of  some  volcanic  island,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Sicily,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  his 
forge  under  Mount  iEtna,  where,  assisted  by  tlie 
Cyclopes  (which  see),  he  prosecuted  his  arduous 
labours.  Hephaestus  is  represented  as  having  taught 
men  the  arts  of  life,  and  at  a  very  ancient  period  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  household  god  among  the 
Greeks,  small  statues  to  his  honour  being  placed 
near  the  hearth.  His  worsliip  was  sometimes  com- 
bined, as  at  Athens,  with  that  o(  Alheita,  and  feslivals 
were  held  in  honour  of  both  on  one  and  the  .same 
day. 

HERA,  one  of  tlie  principal  goddesses  of  the  an- 
cient heathen  mythology.  Sometimes  she  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  and  at  other  times  as  the  wife 
of  Zeufl.     She  wa8  worshipped  principally  at  Argos 


and  Samos.  On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with 
tiie  king  of  Olympus,  all  the  gods  are  represented  as 
having  attended,  bringing  with  them  presents  in 
honoiu'  of  the  bride,  and  among  the  rest  Ge  pre- 
sented the  gift  of  a  tree  with  golden  apples,  which 
was  guarded  by  the  Hesperides  in  a  garden  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  By  her  marriage  w-ith  Zeus, 
she  was  raised,  according  to  the  later  writers,  to  the 
exalted  honour  of  being  the  queen  of  Heaven,  but 
the  union  is  said  not  to  have  been  of  the  happiest 
description,  so  that  she  fomid  it  necessary  to  boiTow 
the  girdle  of  Aphrodite  to  win  the  love  of  her  hus- 
band. She  was  the  mother  by  Zeus  of  Ares,  Hehe, 
and  Uepha^tus.  Hera  was  the  goddess  of  man-iage 
and  of  childbirth.  Her  worship  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed throughout  Greece  from  a  very  ancient  period, 
and  she  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  god- 
dess of  nature.  Among  the  Romans  she  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Jimo. 

HERACLEIA,  a  festival  anciently  celebrated  at 
Athens  every  five  years,  in  honom'  of  the  Grecian 
deity  Heracles  (which  see). 

HERACLEONITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose 
in  the  second  century,  professing  in  a  modified  form 
the  doctrines  of  the  Valentinian  school  of  Gnostics. 
Clement  and  Origen  make  a  number  of  quotations 
from  the  wi-itings  of  Heracleon,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  instead  of  interpreting  the  Gospel  of 
Jolin,  on  which  he  wrote  a  commentary,  in  the  plain 
literal  signification,  he  sought  to  find  a  profound 
meaning,  warped,  however,  by  his  decided  partiality 
for  theosophic  speculation.  A  specimen  of  the  style 
of  this  Gnostic  writer's  expositions  of  Scriptiu'e  is 
selected  by  Neander  from  Heracleon's  interpretation 
of  John  iv.  5 — 26,  containing  our  Saviour's  conver- 
sation -with  the  woman  of  Samaria:  "With  the  sim- 
ple facts  of  the  history,  Heracleon  could  not  rest 
content;  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  a  calm  psycholo- 
gical contemplation  of  the  Samaritan  woman  in  liet 
relation  to  the  Saviour.  His  imagination  immediate- 
ly traced  in  the  woman  who  was  so  attracted  by  the 
words  and  appearance  of  Christ,  the  type  of  all  spi- 
ritual natures,  that  are  attracted  by  the  godlike ;  and 
hence  this  history  must  represent  the  entire  relation 
of  the  pneumatici  to  the  Soter,  and  to  the  higher 
spiritual  world.  Hence  the  words  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  must  have  a  double  sense, — that  of  which 
she  was  herself  conscious,  and  that  which  she  ex- 
pressed unconsciously,  as  representing  the  whole 
class  o(  the  2»ieuniatk'i ;  and  hence  also  the  words  of 
the  Saviour  must  be  taken  in  a  two-fold  sense,  a 
higher  and  a  lower.  True,  he  did  not  fail  to  under- 
stand the  fundamental  idea  contained  in  the  Saviour's 
language ;  but  lie  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  away 
from  the  principal  iioint,  by  looking  after  too  much 
in  the  several  accompanying  circumstances.  'The 
water  whicli  our  Saviour  gives,'  says  he,  '  is  from  his 
Spirit  and  his  power.  His  grace  and  his  gifts  are 
something  that  never  can  be  taken  away,  never  can 
be  exhausted,  never  can  pass  from  those  who  have 
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any  portion  in  tliem.  Tlioy  that  liiivo  rcceivcil  wliat 
i«  richly  bestowcil  on  tliern  fVoin  aliovc,  cominuiiicato 
of  tlie  oviTliiiwiiif^  tuhuiss  which  they  enjoy,  to  tho 
evei'histing  lifu  of  othois  also.'  ]$ut  Own  he.  wroiif^ly 
concludes,  that  because  Christ  ijiteiidod  tlic  water 
which  lie  would  give  to  be  understood  in  a  symboli- 
cal sense,  so  too  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  must  be 
understood  in  the  same  symbolical  sense.  It  was  a 
gyrnbol  of  Judaism,  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
spiritual  nature — an  image  of  its  perishable,  earthly 
glory.  The  words  of  tho  woman, — ■'  Give  me  this 
water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to 
draw,' — express  the  burthensome  character  of  Ju- 
daism, the  diiriculty  of  linding  in  it  anything  where- 
with to  nourish  the  spiritual  life,  and  tho  inadequacy 
of  that  nourishment  when  found.  When  our  Lord 
afterwards  bade  the  woman  call  her  husband,  he 
meant  by  this  her  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world, 
the  angel  belonging  to  her; — that  with  him  coming 
to  the  Saviour,  she  might  from  the  latter  receive 
power  to  become  united  ami  blended  with  this  her 
destined  com|)anion.  And  the  reason  for  this  arbi- 
trary interpretation  is,  that  '  Christ  could  not  have 
spoken  of  her  earthly  husband,  since  he  was  aware, 
that  she  had  no  lawful  one.  In  the  spiritual  sense, 
tiie  woman  knew  not  lier  husband — slie  knew  no- 
thing of  tho  angel  belonging  to  her;  in  tlie  literal 
sense,  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she  was  liv- 
.ng  in  an  unlawfid  connection.'  Tho  water  being 
tho  symbol  of  the  divine  life  communicated  by  the 
Saviour,  lleraclcon  went  on  to  infer  that  the  water- 
pot  was  the  symbol  of  a  recipient  spirit  for  this  divine 
life  on  the  part  of  the  wonuui.  She  left  her  water- 
pot  behind  with  him;  that  is,  having  now  a  vessel  of 
this  kiiul  with  tho  Saviour,  in  which  to  receive  tho 
living  water  she  came  for,  she  returned  into  the  world 
to  announce  that  Clu-ist  was  come  to  the  p.sychical 
natures." 

HERACLES,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  hero- 
gods  of  heathen  antiquity.  His  worship  has  pre- 
vailed very  extensively  among  all  nations  both  of 
the  East  and  tho  West.  Homer  makes  him  the  son 
of  Zeus  by  Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  king  of 
Thebes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  n.  c.  1280. 
He  became  remarkable  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  is 
chietly  noted  for  the  twelve  labours  which  he  suc- 
cessfully achieved.  These  were  1.  The  contest  with 
the  Nemean  lion  and  its  slaughter  with  his  own 
bands.  2.  The  destruction  of  the  Lcrniean  hydra 
with  its  nine  heads.  3.  The  wounding  and  carrying 
olf  of  the  stag  of  Ceryneia  in  Arcadia.  4.  The  tak- 
ing of  the  Erymanthian  boar.  5.  The  cleaning  of 
the  stables  of  Augeas  in  one  day.  G.  The  putting 
to  flight  of  the  ptyraphalian  birds.  7.  The  catching 
of  the  Cretan  bull.  8.  The  fetching  to  Mycense  of 
the  mares  of  Diomedes.  9.  The  carrying  otf  of  the 
girdle  of  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  10. 
The  fetcliing  of  the  oxen  of  the  monster  Gei-yones. 
II.  The  plucking  and  can-j'ing  away  of  the  golden 
apples  of  the  llesperides.     12.  The  fetching  of  Cer- 


berus from  the  infernal  regions.  Beside.')  iheo* 
Heracles  is  »aid  to  have  performed  many  other  feats 
of  strength  and  courage,  and  among  the  rest  he 
fought  against  the  giants  and  defeated  them.  After 
his  death  he  was  worshipped  throughout  Greece  an 
a  god,  and  numerous  temjiles  erected  to  his  honour, 
while  festivals  were  establishtil  in  commemoration 
of  him,  called  HkuacIvEia  (which  see).  Among 
the  ancient  Romans  this  deity  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Herculcji,  liis  worship  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  by  Greek  colonies,  and  thence 
conveyed  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson mentions  Hercules  as  one  of  the  twelve  sec- 
ondary deities,  under  the  name  of  Gom,  or  rather 
8om.  He  is  a  beneficent  deity,  connected  closely 
with  the  good  god  Osiris.  "  Like  Osiris,"  says  Mr. 
Gross,  "  he  is  an  emanation  of  tlie  supreme  and  im- 
mortal divinity,  and  Anum,  the  primeval  source  of 
light,  is  his  illustrious  sire.  To  him  his  eyes  are 
steadily  directed  from  the  zodiacal  mansion  of  Aries  ; 
and,  submissive  to  his  parental  behest,  he  diligently 
pursued  the  sidereal  path  pointed  out  to  him  as  the 
sphere  of  his  actions,  and  the  bright  domain  of  his 
power.  Hercules  is  emphatically  the  propitious 
power,  manifested  in  the  blessings  which  the  prolific 
waters  of  the  Nile  disseminate  over  Egypt.  When 
it  is  asserted  of  him  that  he  gagged  or  strangled 
Antaius,  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  the  earth,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  he  overcame,  or  at  least  efVectually  re- 
sisted, the  destructive  sand-showers  of  this  ill-willed 
giant  of  the  desert,  by  the  opposing  flood  of  the 
Nile,  and  tho  introduction  of  canals  into  the  Delta, 
especially  towards  the  Libyan  desert,  and  making 
them  of  such  a  width  that  the  stifling  winds  of  tliat 
arid  and  arenaceous  region  could  no  longer  drive  the 
sands  across  the  ample  channels.  Steadily  persever- 
ing in  the  execution  of  a  laudable  enterprise,  he 
opposed  an  additional  barrier  to  the  devastating  en- 
croachments of  the  obnoxious  and  justly  dreaded 
sands,  by  opening  numerous  ducts  for  the  purpose  or 
irrigation ;  and  by  thus  wisely  intersecting  Lower 
Egypt  with  a  seasonable  and  healthful  aqueous  cir- 
culation, he  bajipily  succeeded  in  still  more  efl'ectu- 
ally  vanquishing  Antseus,  tho  surly,  mischievous 
monarch  of  sand-plains  and  sand-storms.  Hercules 
alone,  the  puissant  god,  and  invincible  wrestler, 
could  accomplish  labours  at  once  so  extensive,  so  ar- 
duous, and  so  useful :  no  wonder  that  mythic  fame 
accorded  to  him  the  honour  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  heaven  upon  his  Atlas  shoulders!  His  name  and 
daring  still  survive  in  the  record  of  the  Heraclean 
canal.  Numerous  cities  bore  his  name  and  comme- 
morated his  deeds;  and  they  were  all  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  canals : 
thus  proclaiming  to  future  ages  that  next  to  the 
Nile,  Hercules  was  the  most  munificent  dispenser  of 
■water  to  the  often  thirsty,  ay,  parched  land  of 
Egypt ;  the  most  renowned  hero-god ;  and  the  iUub- 
trious  prototype  of  the  Jewish  patriarch's  viceregal 
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son,  whose  name  and  merits  rank  among  those  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  patrons  of  internal  im- 
prmement.  In  reference  to  Egypt,  he  is  therefore 
properly  surnamed  Canobus,  or  the  god  of  the  wa- 
ters ;  and  the  Canobian  and  the  Heraclean  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  are  synonymous  phrases." 

Hercules  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  from  a 
very  early  period  in  Phcenicia,  and  children  are  .said 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  him  in  the  Phoenici.an 
colonies  of  Carthage  and  Gades,  down  even  to  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Artists  usually  represent  this 
deity  under  the  iigin-e  of  a  strong  muscular  man, 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  lion,  and  carrying  or  some- 
times leaning  on  an  enormous  club. 

HERACLITEANS,  the  followers  of  Heraclitus, 
a  G-reek  philosopher,  and  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  The  fundamental  principle  of  his  phy- 
sical philosophy  was,  that  fire  was  the  origin  of  all 
material  phenomena ;  but  in  addition  to  the  physical 
world  he  acknowledged  a  spiritual  and  intellectual 
world.  Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  fragments  of 
the  wi-itings  of  Heraclitus,  which  show  that  he  fomided 
his  intellectual  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  a  common 
or  universal  reason,  thus  reminding  us  of  the  eclec- 
tic system  of  Cousin  in  the  present  day :  "  Uni- 
versal and  divine  reason,  according  to  him,  is  the 
criterion  of  truth.  That  which  is  universally  be- 
lieved is  certain ;  for  it  is  borrowed  from  that  com- 
mon reason  which  is  universal  and  divine ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  every  individual  opinion  is  destitute  of 
certainty.  .  .  .  Such  being  the  character  of  reason, 
man  remains  in  ignorance  so  long  as  he  is  deprived 
of  the  commerce  of  language ;  it  is  by  means  of  this 
alone  that  he  begins  to  know.  Common  reason, 
therefore,  rightly  claims  deference.  Now  this  com- 
mon reason  being  nothing  but  the  picture  of  the 
order  of  the  universe,  whenever  we  derive  anything 
from  it,  we  possess  the  truth ;  and  when  we  interro- 
gate only  our  own  individual  understanding,  we  fall 
into  error." 

Heraclitus  in  bis  philosophy  distinctly  recognized 
a  God,  and  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  found  a 
.school  which  should  avoid  the  excesses  of  idealist 
pantheism  on  the  one  hand,  and  materiahst  atheism 
on  the  other. 

HERjEA,  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Her.\ 
(which  see),  in  various  towns  of  Greece.  Argos  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the  worship  of 
this  goddess,  where  there  were  three  temples  erected 
to  her  honour,  and  her  festivals  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Heraxi  were 
commenced  with  a  procession  of  young  men  clotlied 
in  armour,  who  marched  to  the  temple  of  Hera,  pre- 
ceded by  one  hundred  oxen,  and  hence  the  festival 
received  the  name  of  Hecatombaia.  The  high  priest- 
ess accompanied  the  procession  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  white  oxen.  On  reaching  the  temple 
the  hecatoiab  was  sacrificed,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
oien  distributed  among  the  people.     As  celebrated 


at  Samos,  the  Hercsa  differed  somewhat  from  the 
same  festival  at  other  places  in  Greece,  the  proces- 
sion consisting  not  only  of  young  men  in  armour,  but 
of  maidens  and  married  women  in  splendid  dresses. 
At  Elis  again  the  festival  was  celebrated  chiefly  by 
maidens,  and  conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who 
wove  the  jKj^his  or  sacred  robe  for  the  goddess. 
One  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  festival  consisted 
in  a  race  of  the  maidens  in  the  stadium,  the  prize 
being  a  garland  of  olive-branches,  and  part  of  a  cow. 
which  was  sacrificed  to  Hera. 

HERANASIKHA  (Shighalese,  herana,  a  novice, 
and  sik/ca,  a  rule  or  precept),  a  formulary  required 
to  be  committed  to  memory  by  tlie  Budhist  priest, 
while  still  in  his  noviciate.  It  is  written  in  Elu,  a 
dialect  of  the  ancient  Singhalese,  and  contains  a 
number  of  rules  or  obligations  imder  which  the  young 
priest  professes  to  come. 

HERBS  (Bitter).  At  the  original  institution  of 
the  passover,  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  eat  the 
paschal  lamb  with  bitter  herbs.  The  Mishna  and 
Maimonides  mention  five  sorts  of  bitter  herbs,  any 
one  or  all  of  which  might  be  eaten.  According  to 
some  Jewish  writers,  chicory,  wild  lettuce,  and  hore- 
hound  were  among  the  herbs  which  were  intended 
to  be  used  at  the  Passover,  and  Forskal  tells  us,  that 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  eat  the  lettuce  along  with  the 
paschal  lamb  The  modern  Jews  generally  use  as 
bitter  herbs  some  lettuce,  chervil,  parsley,  celery 
and  wild  succory  or  horseradish.     See  Passover. 

HERCULES.    See  Heracles. 

HERCYNA,  a  surname  of  Demeter,  imder  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Lebadeia  in  Breotia. 

HERCYNA,  a  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions, 
worshipped  at  Lebadeia  in  Boeotia.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Trophonius,  and  a  temple  was  erected  to 
her  containing  the  statue  of  a  maiden  carrying  a 
goose  in  her  hand.  In  this  temple,  which  was  reared 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  bearing  lier  name,  Hercyna 
was  worshipped  along  with  Zeus. 

HERESIARCH  (Gr.  ruler  or  head  of  a  heresy), 
the  principal  leader  of  a  heretical  sect,  or  the  author 
of  a  Heresy  (which  see.)  The  ancient  Chri.stian 
Church  always  set  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  here- 
siarchs,  making  a  distinction  between  them  and 
those  that  followed  them ;  allowing  the  latter 
sometimes  to  continue  in  the  clerical  function  on 
giving  evidence  of  repentance,  but  usually  degrading 
tlie  former  without  hope  of  restitution.  This  distinc- 
tion was  observed  in  tlie  case  of  the  Donatists,  Do 
natus,  who  was  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the  schism, 
being  alone  condemned. 

HERESY  (Gr.  luv.resis,  choice),  a  term  wliicli 
seems  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  selection 
of  one  opinion,  or  set  of  opinions,  in  preference  tc 
another.  Hence,  by  a  very  easy  and  natural  transi- 
tion it  came  to  denote  a  particular  school  or  sect 
which  maintained  any  particular  class  of  opinions. 
In  this  sense  the  word  heresy  was  used  by  the  later 
Greek  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  writers  in  speaking 
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of  dilleieiit  scliools  of  philosophy.  It  was  also  em- 
ployed by  the  TIellcnistic  Jews  to  cx[)rcs»  the  Icad- 
nig  sects  whicli  existed  atnon^  their  countrymen, 
imd  hence  we  finil  .Josophus  speal\in^  of  the  tliree 
heresies  of  the  I'liarispes,  yaddueecs,  and  Essenes. 
In  early  times  Cliristianity  was  called  by  the  Jews 
the  lieresy  of  the  Nazarenes  ;  and  by  the  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  early  Fathers,  a  man  who  was  not  a  true 
orthodox  Christian  was  designated  a  lieretic.  In 
process  of  time,  wlien  the  errors  of  men  came  to  be 
added  to,  or  even  substituted  for,  the  trutlis  of  the 
Word  of  God,  the  term  heresy  came  to  be  restricted 
in  its  siHiiilicatiou  to  any  partial  or  erroneous  view 
of  Divine  truth  held  by  a  man  who  professed  to  be- 
lieve in  Christianity. 

Almost  innumerable  heresies  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
so  varied  arc  the  modifications  of  error  whicli  have 
spnmg  up  in  the  veiy  bosom  of  the  church  itself,  that 
the  origin  and  progress  of  heresy  have  become  an 
Important  and  almost  indispensable  department  of 
ecclesiastical  Iiistory.  The  advantages  which  accrue 
from  this  part  of  theological  study  are  thus  briefly 
noticed  by  Dr.  Welsh  :  "  It  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, for  example,  in  the  controversy  with  unbe- 
lievers. The  little  success  that  Christianity  has  met 
with  in  the  world,  the  divisions  and  heresies  which 
nave  torn  and  afflicted  the  Church,  and  the  frequent 
abuses  and  flagrant  enormities  which  have  often  ren- 
dered the  history  of  Christianity  a  melancholy  re- 
cord of  the  follies  and  vices  of  man,  have  been  urged 
tiy  infidels  as  argmnents  against  the  idea  that  our 
■•cligion  could  be  divine.  We  are  able  in  so  far  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  on  general  grounds,  and  to 
argue,  that  as  it  fonns  no  valid  objection  to  the  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion,  that  they  have  been  re- 
jected by  multitudes  of  the  human  race  altogether, 
and  that  they  have  exerted  little  influence  upon 
many  who  have  professed  to  receive  them  ;  so  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  may  be  true,  notwithstand- 
ing the  limited  extent  to  which  their  influence  has 
reached.  But  we  may  proceed  farther,  and  draw  an 
argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Cliristianity  from 
the  very  corruptions  which  have  impeded  its  pro- 
gress and  marred  its  beauty.  Though  our  Saviour 
confidently  predicted  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his 
cause,  he  was  far  from  declaring  that  its  success 
would  be  immediate  and  universal.  And  the  minute 
accuracy  with  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  de- 
scribed, not  only  the  opposition  which  the  Christian 
CAHse  was  to  experience  from  its  enemies,  but  also  the 
greater  evils  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  from 
those  who  should  pretend  to  embrace  it,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  divinity  of 
our  religion.  But  the  objections  may  take  another 
form  in  the  hands  of  the  intidel  and  Roman  Catholic, 
as  implying  an  essential  defect  in  the  record,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  addition  to  the  written  word  in  the 
decisions  of  an  infallible  church.  To  meet  these 
news,  an  acquaintance  with  the  different  sects  that 
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have  appeared  in  the  world  is  nccesnary ;  as  by  such 
acquaintance  alone  we  are  enabled  to  show,  that 
wherever,  in  any  essential  question,  men  have  erred 
from  the  truth,  the  cause  is  never  to  be  found  in  any 
obscurity  in  the  Scriptures,  while  differences  upon 
points  of  minor  moment  are  not  repressed  even  by 
an  infallible  church.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
heresies  is  of  great  importance,  from  the  remarkable 
fact  in  regard  to  many  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Con- 
fessions and  Creeds,  that  while  the  germ  of  them  i< 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  most  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  though  substantially  they  were 
always  embraced  by  the  Church,  yet  the  full  and 
distinct  statement  of  them  has  generally  been  first 
occasioned  by  the  existence  of  errors  of  an  opposite 
description.  Not  that  any  thing  essentially  new  has 
been  discovered,  but  that  the  attention  of  the  Church 
has  been  directed  to  those  portions  of  holy  writ  that 
relate  to  such  questions,  by  which  means  the  nature 
and  bearing  of  Christian  doctrine  have  bee;i  more 
fully  and  more  accurately  evolved.  Thus  the  spu- 
rious gospels  forged  by  the  Gnostics,  and  the  false 
glosses  made  by  them  of  the  true  gospels,  first  pre 
pared  the  way  for  a  right  exegesis.  Thus  also  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though  received  by  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  times,  was  never  set  forth 
in  all  its  fulness  till  the  Patripassian,  Sabellian,  Arian, 
and  Macedonian  heresies,  brought  the  various  pass- 
ages of  Scripture  under  the  notice  of  minds  solem- 
nised by  the  subject,  and  shaqiened  in  the  contro- 
versy which  was  carried  on.  In  like  manner,  the 
Apollinarian,  Nestorian,  and  Eutychian  errors  led 
to  a  more  definite  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
incarnation.  And  t^e  same  illus  rations  might  be 
given  respecting  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  justi- 
fication by  faith,  and  others." 

The  different  heresies  which  from  time  to  time 
have  sprung  up  in  the  Christian  Church  are  minutely 
considered  in  the  present  work  under  their  respec- 
tive names,  but  it  may  not  be  without  advantage 
to  the  reader  if  we  give  a  rapid  view  in  this  article 
of  the  history  of  heresy  in  the  different  phases  which 
it  assumed  during  the  successive  centuries  which 
elapsed  from  the  Christian  era  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  heresies  wliich 
have  arisen  from  that  period  onward  to  the  present 
have  been  simply  revivals  of  old  errors,  either  in 
their  original  grossness,  or  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form. 

In  its  earliest  development  Christianity  appeared  in 
the  closest  connection  with  Judaism,  the  one,  in  fact, 
being  the  complement  of  the  other.  Both  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  habitually  recognized  this  truth  in  all 
their  teachings,  making  their  appeal  in  explanation 
as  well  as  vindication  of  the  Christian  system  to  the 
Jewish  or  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  first  converts  to  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tianity were  drawn  from  two  very  different  classes  of 
men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  whose  respective  opinion* 
and  prejudices  gave  rise  to  no  slight  conflict  and  jar- 
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ring  of  sentiment  among  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  Jewish  converts,  in  their  intense 
devotedness  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  were  most 
unwilling  to  allow  them  to  be  superseded  by  the 
more  spiritual  doctrines  and  observances  of  Chris- 
tianity. Many  of  them,  accordingly,  even  during 
the  first  centm-y,  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  retaining  circumcision,  and  the  practice  of  some 
other  Jewish  ceremonies,  were  so  imreasonable  as  to 
insist  on  the  observance  of  Jewish  rites  by  the  Gen- 
tile converts  also.  Had  this  been  acceded  to  by  the 
church  generally,  it  would  have  proved  an  insur- 
mountable ban-ier  with  midtitudes  to  the  profession 
of  the  faith  of  Christ.  So  important,  indeed,  was  the 
removal  of  this  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
revelation  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  was  charged  by 
a  vision  fr<im  heaven  to  make  the  offer  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  plain  and  explicit  intimation 
of  the  Divine  will  on  the  matter,  the  Judaizing  party 
continued  resolutely  to  urge  upon  their  fellow-CIu-is- 
tians  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
A  controversy  arose  at  Antioch  on  this  keenly  dis- 
puted point,  and  so  bitterly  was  it  conducted  by  both 
parties,  that  it  had  well-nigh  given  rise,  even  at  that 
early  period,  to  a  schism  in  the  chin-ch.  The  apos- 
tles and  elders,  however,  held  a  meeting  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  subject,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was,  that  circumcision  was  declared  not  to  be  bind- 
ing, and  notliing  farther  was  demanded  from  the 
Gentile  converts  than  the  abstaining  "  from  meats 
oflered  to  idoLs,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  fornication,"  regulations  some- 
what similar  to  those  which  were  required  from  pro- 
selytes of  the  gate.  This  decision  of  the  brethren 
at  Jerusalem  was  attended  with  the  best  effects,  not 
only  upon  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  among  whom 
harmony  now  prevailed,  but  upon  the  church  at 
large.  The  Nicolaitans  alone  appear  to  have  acted 
in  literal  opposition  to  the  decree  at  Jerusalem,  eat- 
ing things  offered  to  idols,  and  indulging  in  fornica- 
tion. The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
A.  D.  70,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
proved  in  a  great  measure  the  deathblow  of  the 
J  udaizing  tendency  in  the  church  generally,  although 
we  find  remains  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarenes,  who  adhered  to  the  ritual  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  Of  this  sect  the  Ehioniles  appear  to  have 
been  a  branch  who  lield  that,  along  with  faith  in 
Christ,  circumcision  and  the  ceremonial  law  ought  to 
be  retained.  Tliey  used  only  the  gospel  of  Mattlicw, 
and  celebrated  both  tlie  Jewish  and  Christian  Sab- 
baths. 

The  lierosics  of  the  first  century,  however,  were 
not  limited  to  tliose  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
Judaizing  tendency  ;  there  were  others  of  an  equally 
injurious  character  whicli  sprung  out  of  the  systems 
of  Gentile  pliilosophy  which  then  prevailed  both  in 
tin;  Kasteni  and  Western  nations.     Hence  arose  a 


mixed  system  of  opinions  which  partook  partly  ol 
the  idealist  and  mystical,  and  partly  of  the  sensualist 
and  practical.  Simon  Magus  and  his  disciple  Me- 
nander  appear  to  have  drawn  their  heretical  opinions 
from  these  Gentile  sources.  Thus  they  taught  that 
Jesus  did  not  really  suUer,  nor  even  possess  a  true 
body  upon  earth,  but  was  merely  a  shadowy  repre 
sentation  and  a  figure.  The  Cerinthians,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  Jesus  had  a  true  human 
nature  at  his  birtli,  but  nothing  di^^ne  ;  that  he  was 
simply  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  his 
divinity  consisted  in  the  commimication  of  the  Spirit 
at  his  baptism. 

During  the  second  centmy  the  church  overflowed 
with  heresies  no  longer  of  a  strictly  Jewisli,  but  of  a 
thoroughly  Gentile  character,  being  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  idealistic  system  of  the  Grecian  Plato,  and 
the  mystical  theosophy  of  the  Oriental  philosophers. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  difierent  schools  of  the 
Gnostics  (which  see),  all  of  which  agreed  in  main- 
taining the  necessary  antagonism  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter, so  that  the  Demiurgus,  who  formed  the  material 
world,  was  viewed  as  essentially  mferior  to  the  great 
God  who  created  the  spiritual  world.  Hence  man  is 
dualistic  in  character,  because  dualistic  in  constitution. 
He  possesses  a  material  body  which  is  corrupt  and 
doomed  to  perish,  while  he  has  a  soul  or  more  ethe- 
real framework,  which  must  either  perish  or  be  saved. 
The  body  being  thus  in  their  view  from  its  very  na- 
ture con-upt,  many  of  them  doubted  whether  the 
body  of  Christ  was  a  true  body,  or  whether  it  was 
not  rather  a  phantom  which  deceived  the  eyes  of 
men.  Others  attempted  to  compromise  the  matter 
by  alleging  that  it  was  truly  visible,  not  however 
from  its  own  nature,  but  simply  by  the  will  of  God. 
They  taught  that  the  soul  of  man,  when  freed  from 
the  body  at  death,  is  can-ied  to  the  highest  planetary 
region,  and  there  detained  along  with  the  soul  oi 
Christ,  but  that  the  mmd,  separated  from  the  soul, 
traverses  the  whole  planetary  spheres,  and  is  at 
length  conveyed  to  heaven  far  above  all  the  planets, 
thence  passing  to  the  Pleroma,  where  the  soul  of 
Christ  dwells  in  unalloyed  bliss.  The  Ca-donians 
so  far  difi"ered  from  the  Gnostics  generally  as  to  in- 
troduce the  doctrine  of  a  dualistic  principle  of  all 
things,  which  was  afterwards  revived  in  several  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  good 
and  an  evil  principle  was  coupled  with  the  idea,  that 
this  world  was  created  by  the  evil  principle,  and 
tlius  it  was  attempted  to  accoimt  for  the  introduction 
of  moral  evil.  Marcian  attached  himself  to  Cerdo, 
but  differed  from  him  in  various  particulars.  Thus 
he  rejected  the  Old  Testament  as  the  work  of  an 
evil,  or  at  least  of  an  imperfectly  good  spirit.  He 
believed  the  body  of  Christ  not  to  have  been  real, 
but  imaginary. 

There  were  several  lierosics  whidi  arose  in  the 
second  centmy  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ ; 
some  going  so  far  as  openly  to  deny  his  divinity, 
among  whom  was  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  tlit'  fir.sl 
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probably  who  dared  to  avow  Christ  to  bo  nothing 
more  than  a  man.  The  Artemitos  revived  thiw 
heresy.  To  tliis  century  beUin::;  the  AfonldniMs,  a 
fanatical  anil  enthusiastic  sect,  who  from  tlie  extra- 
\&<^a.\\l  natnre  of  the  tenets  which  they  maintained, 
gained  considerable  favour  at  this  early  [jeriod  of  the 
history  of  the  chiu'ch,  when  the  minds  of  Chri.stians 
were  earnest  and  susceptible.  It  was  firmly  main- 
tained by  the  Montanists  that  a  true  prophetic  gift 
still  existed  in  the  clmrch  as  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  extraordinary  motions  of  the  Spirit  were 
still  experienced  by  Christians,  and  that  internal  re- 
velations were  imparted  which  conveyed  additional 
information  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  written 
Word.  Montanus  arrogated  to  himself,  and  to  all  his 
followers,  including  women  and  children,  the  privi- 
lege of  those  supeniatural  motions  and  revelations  of 
the  Spirit. 

A  remarkable  dissension  broke  out  in  the  course 
of  this  century  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  Easter  fes- 
tival ought  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Christian  church. 
The  Eastern  or  Asiatic  churches  maintained  that 
the  proper  period  for  its  celebration  was  the  day 
when  the  Jews  observe  the  passover.  The  Western 
churches,  on  the  other  band,  asserted  with  equal 
firmness  that  the  Lord's  Day,  immediately  following 
the  Jewish  passover,  was  the  proper  time  for  observ- 
ing Easter.  Roth  churches,  after  much  contention, 
adhered  tenaciously  to  their  own  opinions.  See 
Easter. 

The  third  century  was  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  a  heresy  which  was  of  a  strlcily  Oriental  type, 
and  was  in  many  respects  allied  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Gnostics.  Manes,  the  founder  of  this  system, 
which  from  him  received  the  name  of  the  Manichean 
heresy,  taught,  that  there  were  two  original  princi-  j 
pies  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  the  purest 
light,  which  he  called  God,  and  a  dark  matter  which 
was  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  which  he  believed  to 
be  endowed  with  a  soul  and  life.  In  regard  to  the 
Divine  Being,  the  Manicheaus  held  that  from  God 
jiroceeded  two  spirits  of  the  same  substance  and 
Divine  nature  with  himself;  but  not  equal  to  him. 
These  were  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  former 
inhabiting  the  sun  and  moon  ;  the  latter,  the  air. 
From  the  same  Supreme  God  emanated  the  vEons, 
pure  spirits  infinite  in  number,  but  forming  a  king- 
dom over  which  God  presided.  From  the  mixture 
of  light  and  darkness  originated  the  world,  and  also 
man.  Manes  assumed  to  be  an  apostle,  alleged  that 
he  had  seen  visions,  and  been  translated  to  heaven, 
where  he  learned  his  peculiar  tenets.  He  rejected 
the  Old  Testament,  but  admitted  the  New,  with 
many  interpolations  and  corruptions,  adding  his  own 
gospel,  and  other  apocryphal  books. 

Not  long  at'ter  this  century  had  commenced,  Noetus 
of  Smyrna  gave  forth  the  heretical  sentiment  in  ref- 
erence to  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  that  it  consists  of 
only  one  person.     The  same  heresy  was  revived  after 


the  middle  of  the  century  by  SabelliuB,  from  wliom  it 
received  the  name  of  the  Sabellian  heresy.  A  Himi- 
lar  set  of  opinions  was  afterwards  taught  by  I'aul  of 
Samosata,  who  more  directly  opposed  the  deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  consequence  of  his  heretical 
views  he  was  condenmed  in  two  councils  held  suc- 
cessively at  Antioch,  A  dissension  occurred  in  thin 
century,  also,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, Novatus  at  Carthage,  in  opposition  to  Cy- 
prian, the  bishop  of  that  city,  seemed  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  church  to  exclude  even  delinquents  from 
her  communion.  Novatian  at  Kome,  on  the  con- 
trary, held  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the 
conununion  of  the  church  who  had  fallen  into  gross 
sin.  Novatus,  having  been  condemned  at  Carthage, 
fied  to  Rome,  and  adopted  the  opinions  of  Novatian, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  sejjarale  sect,  whicli  main- 
tained that  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  pure 
and  free  from  all  stain,  and,  therefore,  that  any  indi- 
vidual who  had  once  openly  transgressed  could  no 
longer  be  a  member  of  the  church.  The  Novatian 
heresy  lasted  for  several  centuries.  From  this  dis- 
sension on  church  discipline  arose  another  contro- 
versy conceniing  the  baptism  of  heretics,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  first  Nicene  council  in  the  following 
century. 

The  Arian  heresy  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  originated  in  the  teaching  of  Arius,  a  presby- 
ter of  Alexandria,  who  denied  the  eternal  deity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  maintained  that  he  was  created 
by  the  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Arius  was  excommunicated  by  Alexander  his  bishop, 
but  the  heresy  still  continuhig  to  spread,  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  summoned  the  first  coimcil  of  Nice  A.  D.  32.5, 
at  which  the  eternal  deity  of  the  Son  and  his  con- 
substantiality  with  the  Father  were  distinctly  recog- 
nized. By  this  council,  at  which  the  emperor  him- 
self presided,  the  heresy  of  Arius  was  condemned, 
and  he  himself  sent  into  banishment.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  matters  underwent  a  complete  change. 
Arius,  aided  by  his  friends,  secured  the  favour  of  the 
emperor,  and  he  was  in  consequence  recalled.  The 
favour  shown  to  Arius  and  his  party  did  not  termi- 
nate with  the  life  of  Constantine  ;  it  continued  also 
during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  his  son  and  succes- 
sor. Valens  also  strongly  inclined  to  Arlan  views, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  the 
succession  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  that  the  church 
was  delivered  from  the  Arian  heresy,  and  restored  to 
its  fonner  harmony  and  peace. 

The  Arian  party  split  up  into  ditTerent  and  even  con 
flicting  sects.  The  pure  Arians  held  that  the  Son  was 
of  a  totally  different  essence  from  the  Father,  and  the 
Semi- Arians  urged  that  he  was  of  a  similar  essence ; 
while  the  orthodox  or  Athanasian  party  maintained 
that  he  was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father.  Id 
the  course  of  this  century  Photinus  revived  the  Sabe' 
lian  heresy,  wliich  alleged  that  there  was  only  one  per- 
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gon  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere 
man,  in  whom  God  dwelt  as  lie  did  in  tlie  propliets. 
This  heretic  was  condemned  and  removed  from  his 
Iiishopric  A.  D.  351.  Apollinarius,  a  bishop  of  Laodi- 
cea,  taught  about  this  time  that  in  Jesus  there  was  a 
divine  nature  and  a  human  bodj',  but  he  denied  liis 
human  mind  or  soul.  He  maintained,  also,  that 
from  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  human  body  of  Christ, 
there  was  formed  a  divine  nature,  and  hence  he  is 
often  termed  the  father  of  the  Monophysites, 

Nor  were  the  heresies  of  this  century  limited  to 
the  person  of  Christ,  they  extended  also  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Spirit.  Tims  Macedonius,  a  Constanti- 
nopolitan  bishop,  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  alleging  that  he  was  a  created  being,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Son.  This  heresy  was  condemned 
in  the  second  general  council  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  381,  and  at  this  time  there  was  added  to  the 
Nieene  creed,  a  clause  containing  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  and  eternal  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed  was  so  framed  as  to 
convey  the  orthodox  doctrine  both  on  the  person  of 
the  Son  and  on  the  person  of  the  Spirit.  In  the 
course  of  this  century  a  schism  took  place  in  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  church,  that  of  North  Africa, 
founded  on  the  question  as  to  the  true  constitution 
of  the  Christian  church ;  the  point  of  dispute  being 
whether  a  church,  by  the  admission  of  unworthy 
persons  into  her  communion,  forfeited  the  title  of  a 
Church  of  Christ.  The  party  which  held  the  atBr- 
niative  side  of  this  question  was  headed  by  Donatus, 
from  whom  his  followers  received  the  name  of  Don- 
atists. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centuiy  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy  arose,  which  denied  original  sin  as  ex- 
tending from  Adam  to  his  natural  posterity ;  and, 
consequently,  denied  also  the  necessity  of  Divine 
grace  to  renew  and  purify  the  heart.  This  heresy, 
which  was  promulgated  by  Pelagius  and  his  friend 
Celestius,  was  speedily  condemned,  and  those  who 
held  it  proscribed.  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hijipo,  was 
the  principal  opponent  of  Pelagianisra.  There  were 
some,  however,  who,  without  going  so  far  as  Pela- 
gius, did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  opmions  of  Au- 
gustin. These,  who  received  the  name  of  Semi-Pe- 
lagians, while  they  admitted  that  man  was  in  part 
corrupted  by  original  sin,  still  held  that  by  God's 
grace  it  might  be  corrected  and  overcome.  Acts  of 
faith  and  obedience  they  attributed  partly  to  the 
will  of  man,  and  partly  to  the  grace  of  God.  In  a 
very  short  time  this  modified  form  of  Pelagianisra 
was  also  reprobated  by  the  church. 

During  this  century  Nestorius  broached  in  the 
East  his  heretical  opinions.  He  taught  that  a  dis- 
tinction ought  to  be  drawn  between  Christ  and  God 
dwelling  in  Christ  as  in  a  temple ;  th,at  from  the 
moment  of  the  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  Vir- 
gin, there  commenced  an  intimate  union  between 
Christ  and  God ;  and  that  these  two  persons  pre- 
'nrated  in  Jesus  Christ  one  aspect,  but  that  the  union 


between  them  was  one  of  will  and  affection.  Nesto- 
rius was  keenly  opposed  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  a  council  being  called  A.  D.  4,31,  Nestorius 
was  deposed,  in  the  first  instance,  but  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Eastern  bishops,  Cyril  himself  was  deprived 
of  his  episcopal  office.  In  opposing  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  Eutyches  fell  into  a  contrary  error,  that  of 
maintaining  that  Christ  was  possessed  of  only  one 
nature,  his  human  nature  being  absorbed  in  the 
Divine.  Hence  the  Eutychian  was  likewise  called 
the  Monophysite  heresy.  After  the  fourth  general 
council  at  Chalcedon,  the  Eutychians  continued  to 
increase  in  numbers  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Emperor 
Zeno,  A.  D.  482,  proposed  the  Henoticon  or  Unitive 
Edict.  This  attempt,  however,  to  unite  the  con- 
flicting parties  in  the  church,  however  well  meant 
on  the  part  of  Zeno,  was  without  efiect,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Henoticon  was  repealed  by  his  suc- 
cessor Justin. 

The  Donatist  schism,  which  had  rent  asunder  the 
church  in  North  Africa  during  the  fourth  centuiy, 
still  continued  during  the  fifth,  with  this  difl'erence 
however,  that  the  Donatists  themselves  split  up  into 
different  sects.  The  religious  dissensions,  and  even 
civil  commotions,  which  this  unhappy  schism  had 
so  long  caused,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror Honorius,  who  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
contending  parties,  and  the  Donatists  being  foiled  in 
argument,  were  commanded  to  join  the  church. 

In  the  .sixth  century  the  Monophysite  heresy  gradu- 
ally declined,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  who  gi'eatly  favoured  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  put  in  force  its  decrees.  From  the 
name  of  one  of  their  leaders  the  Monophysites  were 
also  called  Jacobites.  At  length  they  di\'ided  into  dif- 
ferent sects  bearing  different  names.  The  heresies 
which  Origen  had  taught  in  the  third  century  and 
which  had  led  to  his  deposition  and  banishment,  caused 
no  small  dissension  in  the  cliurch,  even  at  this  remote 
period.  For  nearly  150  years  after  the  death  of  this 
eminent  man,  who,  to  a  fanciful  and  allegorical  style 
of  interpreting  Scriptm'e,  added  an  ardent  love  of  com- 
bining philosophy  with  religion,  the  members  of  the 
Christian  church  were  much  divided  in  opinion  con- 
ceming  the  true  character  of  his  views.  Many  eagerly 
called  for  the  public  condemnation  of  his  works  ;  and, 
accordingly,  A.  D.  400,  a  sentence,  condemnatory  of  the 
writings  of  Origen,  was  pronounced  by  the  synod  of 
Alexandria.  After  a  truce,  which  lasted  nearly  14C 
years,  the  war  against  the  memory  of  Origen  again 
broke  out,  for  A.  n.  541,  his  dogmas  were  once  more 
solemnly  condemned.  In  the  fifth  general  council, 
the  condemnation  of  the  works  of  Origen  was  again 
repeated. 

During  the  seventh  century  the  Manichean,  Ncs- 
tori.an,  and  Jacobite  heresies  still  continued  to 
agitate  the  cliurch,  and  in  addition  to  these  the 
Monothelife  heresy  sprung  up,  which  asserted  that, 
in  the  constitution  of  Christ's  person,  there  was  only 
a  natural  will.     To  silence  the  adversaries  of  thui 
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Bcot,  tho  Emperor  Heraclius  promulgated,  a.  d.  C39, 
an  Exposition  of  Faith,  setting  forth  tlic  double  na- 
ture of  Christ,  but  his  single  will.  In  080,  however, 
the  sixth  general  council  met  at  Consiantinoplo,  and 
condemned  this  heresy. 

The  coinnienccmcnt  of  this  century  was  marked 
by  two  events  of  a  most  remarkalile  kind,  wliieli  had 
an  intimate  and  vital  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church — tho  a[)pearanco  of  Mohammed, 
the  Arabian  prophet,  who  ])ronudgated  that  peculiar 
system  of  religion  which,  down  to  the  present  day, 
has  maintained  so  powerful  a  sway  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  human  race — and  the  assumption  of 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  by  the  bishop  of  Koine, 
thus  arrog;iting  authority  over  the  whole  visible 
Church  of  Christ  ui)on  the  earth. 

For  several  succeeding  centuries  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal heresies,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  especially  in  the 
East,  amidst  the  civil  commotions  by  which  the 
Greek  empire  was  so  long  distracted.  No  new 
heresy  for  a  time  was  promulgated,  except  perhaps 
the  Paulician,  which,  without  almost  a  single  novel 
tenet,  embodied  the  worst  points  of  the  Gnostic  and 
Manicljean  liercsies.  The  Paulieians  ]irevailed  very 
extensively  in  the  East  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Hosccllinus,  a 
presbyter  in  Gaul,  invented  a  new  form  of  error, 
alleging  that  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  were 
as  distinct  as  three  spirits  and  three  angels,  but  that 
they,  nevertheless,  possessed  only  one  will  and  power. 
This  tenet,  however,  was  no  sooner  condemned  by 
tho  Suessian  council,  than  in  A.  u.  1092  Roscellinus 
publicly  revoked  it. 

For  several  centuries  darkness  had  been  gradually 
spreading  over  the  church,  and  in  tlie  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  amid  the  uninteUi- 
gible  follies  and  puerilities  of  the  schoolmen.  Men 
of  high  intellect  ami  profound  learning,  an  Aquinas, 
a  Scotus,  an  Anselm,  and  others,  shone  out,  no 
doubt,  as  lights  amid  the  darkness;  but  even  these 
men  of  might  were  feeble,  and  almost  without  the 
slightest  perceptible  influence,  amid  the  ignorance 
and  gross  corruption  which  prevailed  around  tliem. 
This  was  emphatically  the  dark  age  of  the  Christian 
church,  when  religion  was  nothing  but  a  name,  and 
the  church  a  nonentity.  From  time  to  time  signs  of 
life  began  to  appear.  Sects  arose,  the  Bogomiles, 
the  Cathari,  the  Henricians,  and  others,  which,  amid 
the  errors  and  excesses  into  which  they  ran,  pro- 
tested loudly  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  dominant  church.  The  zeal  of 
these  well-meaning  men  was  met  only  by  persecu- 
tion, and  the  truth  which  they  preached  was  pro- 
nounced a  heresy.  At  length,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Lollards  in  England,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  raised  the  standard  of  open 
revolt  from  the  haughty  oppression  of  the  Romish 
:hurch  and  clergy,  and  made  their  appeal  from  the 


canons  of  the  church  to  the  declaralioii*  of  the  Worn 
of  God — an  appeal  which  met  with  no  other  reply 
than  the  lire  and  the  faggot. 

The  sixteenth  century  came,  and  with  it  the  Re 
formation,  when  Luther  boldly  atlixed  to  the  church 
of  the  castle  of  Wittenberg  his  ninety-five  Theses 
against  the  sordid  heresy  of  Rome  on  the  sale  of  in- 
didgcnces  The  audacious  monk  was  denounced 
from  tho  Vatican  as  a  heretic  after  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  make  him  recant.  Setting  at  nought, 
however,  all  the  Papal  fulminations  whicli  year  after 
year  were  launched  against  him,  Luther  went  forward 
with  his  great  mission,  joined  by  Melancthon,  Zwin- 
gli,  Calvin,  and  others,  and  thus  were  founded  those 
churches  which  everywhere  throughout  the  world  to 
this  day  bear  the  name  of  Protestant,  thus  holding 
up  their  sustained  and  solemn  protest  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  a  heretical  church,  while  she  in 
turn  retorts  the  charge,  declaring  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation  to  be  both  heretical  in  doctrine,  and 
guilty  of  the  hehious  sin  of  schism,  rending  asunder 
the  Church  of  God. 

HERETICS,  those  who  hold  such  opinions  as  are 
considered  to  amount  to  heresy.  In  the  ancient 
history  of  Christianity  every  man  was  accounted  a 
heretic  who  rejected  any  point  belonging  to  that 
form  of  doctrine  which  was  acknowledged  and  set 
forth  by  the  church.  Hence  his  sin  was  regarded  as 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine  denied,  and  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  denial.  But  against  heretics  generally,  laws  were 
passed  by  the  church  subjecting  them  to  peculiar  ec- 
clesiastical censures.  And  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  when  Christianity  was  first  adopted  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger  and  Valentinian  IIL,  various 
penal  laws  were  enacted  by  the  Christian  emperors 
against  the  heretics  as  being  guilty  of  crime  against 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  Thus  in  both  the  Tlieodo- 
sian  and  Justinian  codes,  they  were  styled  infamous 
persons ;  all  intercourse  was  forbidden  to  be  held 
with  them  ;  they  were  deprived  of  all  offices  of  pro- 
fit and  dignity  in  the  civil  administration,  while  all 
burdensome  offices,  both  of  the  camp  and  curia,  were 
imposed  upon  them ;  they  were  disqualified  from 
disposing  of  their  own  estates  by  will,  or  accepting 
estates  bequeathed  to  them  by  others ;  they  were  de- 
nied the  right  of  giving  or  receiving  donations,  of 
contracting,  buying,  and  selling ;  pecuniary  fines 
were  imposed  upon  them ;  they  were  often  pro 
scribed  and  banished,  and  in  many  cases  scourged, 
before  being  sent  into  exile.  In  some  particularly 
aggravated  cases,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  heretics,  though  seldom  executed  in  the  time 
of  the  Christian  Emperors  of  Rome,  Theodosius  is 
.said  to  have  been  the  first  who  pronounced  heresy  a 
caiiit.-il  crime.  This  s.inguinary  law  was  passed  A.  D, 
382  against  the  Encratites,  tlie  Saccophori,  the  Hy- 
droparastatse,  and  the  Manicheans. 

In  the  course  of  the  period  during  which  the  laws 
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were  passed,  to  which  we  have  now  referred,  there 
were  also  many  proliibitory  enactments  formed  ex- 
pressly against  heretical  teachers.  Thus  they  were 
forbidden  to  propagate  their  doctrines  publicly  or 
privately ;  to  hold  public  disputations ;  to  ordain 
bishops,  presbyters,  or  any  other  clergy ;  to  hold 
religious  meetings  and  assemblies ;  to  build  conven- 
ticles or  avail  themselves  of  money  bequeathed  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  Slaves  were  allowed  to  in- 
form against  their  heretical  masters,  and  to  purchase 
tlieir  freedom  by  coming  over  to  the  church.  The 
cliildren  of  heretical  parents  were  denied  their  patri- 
mony and  inheritance,  unless  they  returned  to  the 
Catholic  church.  Finally,  the  books  of  heretics  were 
ordered  to  be  burned. 

Such  were  the  civil  enactments  against  heretics 
which  disgraced  the  otherwise  valuable  Theodosian 
and  Justinian  codes. 

In  the  eye  of  the  church  heresy  was  accounted 
one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  that  a  Christian 
could  possibly  commit,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
voluntary  apostasy  from  the  faith.  His  sin  was 
visited  therefore  with  a  sentence  of  foiTaal  excom- 
munication, and  as  long  as  he  continued  impenitent, 
he  was  debarred  from  the  very  lowest  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church.  The  council  of  Laodicea,  by  a 
decree,  prohibited  heretics  from  entering  the  house 
of  God.  This  was  by  no  means,  however,  a  gener- 
ally recognized  law,  as  the  common  practice  of  the 
church  appears  to  have  been  to  encourage  heretics 
to  frequent  one  part  of  her  service,  that  which  was 
allowed  to  penitents  and  catechumens.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  however,  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  joining  with  heretics  in  any  of  their  religious 
offices,  more  especially  in  their  churches,  under  pain 
of  excommunication.  But  the  laws  of  the  church 
went  still  further  in  these  early  times,  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  enlightened  toleration  were  scarcely  if  at 
all  understood.  Thus  no  Christian  was  allowed  to 
eat  at  a  feast  or  converse  familiarly  with  heretics. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  receive  their  euhgim  or  fes- 
tival presents.  No  one  was  allowed  to  read  or  re- 
tain their  writings,  but  was  enjoined  to  burn  them. 
Marriage,  or  any  near  alliance  with  a  heretic,  was 
forbidden,  unless  on  condition  that  a  pledge  was 
given  of  their  return  to  the  Catholic  church.  As 
long  as  they  continued  in  heres}',  their  names  were 
erased  from  the  diptychs  of  the  church ;  and  if  tliey 
died  in  heresy,  no  psalmody  or  other  solemnity  was 
used  at  their  funeral ;  no  oblations  were  offered  for 
them,  or  any  mention  ever  after  made  of  them  in  the 
solemn  service  of  the  church.  It  is  remarkable  to 
what  an  extent  the  ancient  church  seems  to  have 
carried  her  abliorrcnce  of  the  heretic.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  her  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  testimony  of 
a  heretic  was  inadmissible  in  the  church  courts.  A 
law  was  passed  forbidding  the  ordination  of  such  as 
were  either  baptized  in  heresy,  or  fell  away  after 
tliey  had  been  baptized.  They  wore  allowed  to  lie 
received  as  penitent  laymen,  but  not  to  be  promoted 


to  any  clerical  office.  This  arrangement,  liowevor 
was  not  universally  observed.  The  council  of  Nice 
dispensed  with  it  in  the  case  of  the  Novatians,  and 
the  African  church  in  the  case  of  the  Donatists. 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  bring  any  cause,  just  or 
unjust,  before  a  heretical  judge,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. 

The  length  of  time  to  which  the  excommunication 
of  a  heretic  extended  was  very  much  dependent  on 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  council 
of  Eliberis  appointed  a  period  of  ten  years,  provided 
the  heretic  repented  and  confessed  his  sin.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  rebaptized  by  heretics, 
the  council  of  Kome  under  Felix  ordered  them  to  be 
denied  commmiion  even  among  the  catechumens  all 
their  natural  lives,  and  to  be  only  allowed  lay  com- 
munion at  the  hour  of  death.  Heresiarchs  or  first 
founders  of  heresies  were  always  treated  more  se- 
verely than  their  followers ;  and  those  who  complied 
with  heretical  errors  by  force  or  compulsion  were 
punished  with  much  more  leniency  than  those  who  of 
their  own  free  will  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 
A  difference  was  also  made  between  those  heretics  who 
retained  the  regular  form  of  baptism,  and  those  who 
set  it  wholly  aside  or  corrupted  it  in  any  essential 
part.  The  former  were  to  be  received  only  by  im- 
position of  hands,  confessing  their  error ;  but  the 
latter  were  to  be  received  only  as  heathens,  having 
never  been  truly  baptized,  and  therefore  requiring  to 
be  baptized  anew  in  order  to  their  admission  into  tli€ 
Christian  church.  And  yet  amid  all  this  severity  on 
the  part  of  the  ancient  church,  she  was  slow  to  pro- 
nounce any  man  a  heretic,  even  though  entertaining 
dangerous  eiTor ;  the  name  being  reserved  for  those 
who  persisted  in  the  maintenance  of  heretical  opi- 
nions after  a  first  and  second  admonition  by  the 
church,  thus  adding  contumacy  to  their  error. 

HERETICS  (Baptism  of).  In  the  second  halt 
of  the  third  century,  a  question  arose  in  reference  to 
the  baptism  of  heretics,  which  excited  considerable 
agitation  in  the  Christian  church.  The  point  in  dis- 
pute was  simply  this.  Ought  a  heretic  who  had  been 
baptized  in  his  own  sect,  to  be  re-baptized  in  case  of 
his  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  orthodox  or  Catholic 
church?  There  having  been  no  rule  laid  down  on 
the  subject,  the  practice  of  the  church  had  been  dif- 
ferent in  ditTerent  countries.  In  Asia  Minor  and  the 
adjoining  countries,  the  baptism  of  heretics  had  been 
regarded  as  null,  and  therefore  those  heretics  who 
sought  admission  to  the  church  were  re-baptized. 
In  the  Roman  Church  a  precisely  opposite  practice 
had  prevailed;  baptism  in  tlie  name  of  Christ  or  of 
the  Trinity  being  regarded  as  valid,  by  whomsoever 
and  under  whatsoever  religious  views  it  may  have 
been  administered.  Heretics,  therefore,  who  came  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  were  regarded  as  baiitizcd 
Christians,  and  only  the  rite  of  continuation  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  bishop,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
render  efficacious   the   baptism  they   had  received. 
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Towards  tlje  close  of  tlie  second  ceiifiiry,  tlie  fitten- 
tioii  of  the  Cliristiaii  toinnumities  in  AhIh  Mijior  be- 
gan to  Ijo  called  to  the  subject,  and  the  majority  de- 
clared in  favour  of  adhering;  to  tlic  old  principle. 
The  point  was  again  agitated  at  a  soin(!wliat  later 
period,  and  the  same  principle  was  coidirmcd  by  two 
councils,  one  licld  at  leonium,  and  the  other  at  Syn- 
nada  in  Phrygia.  This  led  to  the  discussion  of  the 
controvertcil  point  in  other  countries.  Tertullian 
wrote  a  treatise  in  the  Greek  language  supporting 
the  view  of  the  Asiatic  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  North  African  church  was  di- 
vided on  the  question,  but  both  parties  still  con- 
tinued in  brotherly  fellowship  with  one  another. 
Stephanus,  liowever,  a  Roman  bishop,  attaching  to 
the  controversy  more  importance  than  it  deserved, 
issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  A.  D.  253, 
against  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  Ga- 
latia,  and  Cilicia.  Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
proposed  the  disputed  point  for  discussion  at  two 
councils,  lield  in  that  city  A.  D.  2.55,  both  of  them  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  the  views  of  Cyprian,  that  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics  was  invalid.  Stephanus,  the  Roman 
bishop,  on  learning  that  the  decision  of  the  North 
African  council  had  been  in  opposition  to  his  own, 
wrote  a  haughty  indignant  letter  to  Cyprian,  and  re- 
fused to  give  an  audience  to  the  bishops  who  had 
been  sent  as  delegates  from  the  council.  The  bishop 
of  Carthage,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
overborne.  He  assembled  at  Carthage  another  and 
a  larger  council  A.  D.  256,  which  conlirnied  the  views 
already  expressed  by  the  North  African  church,  in 
opposition  to  the  Roman  bishop.  Thus  the  North 
African  and  the  Asiatic  Churches  were  agreed  in 
their  views  on  the  baptism  of  heretics,  and  Diony- 
sius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  disposed  to  favour 
the  same  party,  making  an  exception,  however,  in 
the  case  of  the  baptism  of  Montanists,  which  he 
could  not  consent  to  put  on  a  footing  with  the  bap- 
tism of  other  heretics.  Stephanus  continued  to  ful- 
minate his  anathemas,  but  without  efi'ect,  and  the 
opposition  gradually  died  away,  both  parties  retain- 
ing their  respective  opinions. 

The  true  state  of  the  question  as  between  the  two 
parties  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of 
Neander :  "  There  were  two  points  of  dispute.  In 
respect  to  the  first,  the  Roman  party  maintained  that 
the  validity  of  baptism  depended  simply  on  its  being 
administered  as  instituted  by  Christ.  The  formula 
of  baptism,  in  particular,  gave  it  its  objective  validity  ; 
it  mattered  not  what  was  the  subjective  character  of 
the  ofBciating  priest,  who  served  merely  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  transaction  ;  it  was  of  no  consequence 
where  the  baptism  was  administered.  That  which 
is  objectively  divine  in  the  transaction  coidd  evince 
its  power,  the  grace  of  God  could  thus  operate 
through  the  objective  symbol,  if  it  but  found  in  the 
person  baptized  a  recipient  soul ;  that  person  could 
receive  the  grace  of  baptism,  wherever  he  might  be 
baptized,  tlii'ough  Ms  owti  faith,  and  through  his  own 


dliipofilion  ofhrnri.  But  Cyprian  brings  against  liiii 
opijonents  a  charge  of  inconsiBtency,  from  whicli 
they  could  not  easily  defend  themselves.  If  the4'/p- 
tixm  of  heretics  jiossessed  an  objective  validity,  then, 
for  the  same  reason,  i\\f\r  cunfirmatiitn  must  also  pos- 
sess an  objective  validity.  '  For,'  says  Cyprian,  '  if 
a  person,  born  out  of  the  Church,  (namely,  to  the 
new  life,)  may  become  a  temple  of  God,  why  may 
not  also  the  Holy  Spirit  be  poured  out  on  this  tem- 
ple ?  He  who  has  put  olf  sin  in  baptism,  and  be- 
come sanctitied,  spiritually  transformed  into  a  new 
man,  is  capable  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Apostle  says,  "  As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized, 
have  put  on  Christ."  It  follows,  then,  that  lie  who 
may  put  on  Christ,  wlien  baptized  by  lieretics,  can 
much  more  receive  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  which  Christ 
has  sent;  as  if  Christ  could  be  put  on  without  the 
Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  could  be  separated  from  Christ.' 

"  The  other  party  maintained,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  ba))tism  could  be  valid,  unless  administered 
in  the  true  Church,  where  alone  the  elFiaicious  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  exerted.  If  by  this  was 
understood  merely  an  outward  being  in  the  Church, 
an  outward  connection  with  it,  the  decision  of  the 
question  would  be  easy.  But  what  Cyprian  really 
meant  here,  was  an  inward  subjective  connection 
with  the  true  Churcli  by  faith  and  disposition  of 
lieart.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  officiating 
priest  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  faith,  must  be  an 
organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  enabled,  by  the  magi- 
cal influence  of  his  priestly  office,  duly  to  perform 
the  sacramental  acts,  to  commimicate,  for  example, 
to  the  water  its  supernatural,  sanctifying  power. 
But  when  the  matter  took  this  shape — was  made 
thus  to  depend  on  the  subjective  character  of  the  priest 
— it  became  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  as  to 
the  validity  of  a  baptism,  which  must  be  the  occa- 
sion of  much  perplexity  and  doubt ; — for  who  could 
look  into  the  heart  of  the  officiating  priest? 

"  But  the  Roman  party  went  still  farther  in  their 
defence  of  the  objective  signiticancy  of  the  formula 
of  baptism.  Even  a  baptism  where  the  complete 
form  was  not  employed,  but  administered  simply  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  they  declared  to  be  objectively 
valid.  Cj'prian  maintained,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that 
the  formula  of  baptism  had  no  longer  significancy, 
when  not  in  the  full  form  instituted  by  Christ.  We 
perceive  here  the  more  liberal  Christian  spirit  of  the 
anti-Cyprian  party.  The  thought  hovered  vaguely 
before  their  minds,  that  everything  that  pertains  to 
Christianity  is  properly  embraced  in  the  faith  in 
t  hrist. 

''  Cyprian  himself,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
limit  God's  grace  by  such  outward  things  in  cases 
where  converted  heretics  had  already  been  admitted 
without  a  new  baptism,  and  had  enjoyed  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church,  or  died  in  it.  '  God,'  he  observes, 
'  is  great  in  his  mercy,  to  show  indulgence  and  not 
exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  Church,  those  who 
have  been  received  into  it  informally,  and  thus  fallen 


to 
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asleep.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  is  narrated 
by  Dionysiiis  of  Alexantlria.  There  was  in  the 
;hurch  of  Alexandria  a  converted  heretic,  who  lived 
»s  a  member  of  the  Church  for  many  years,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  various  acts  of  worship.  Happening 
once  to  be  present  at  a  baptism  of  catechumens,  he 
remembered  that  the  baptism  which  he  himself  had 
received  in  the  sect  from  which  he  was  converted, 
probably  a  Gnostic  sect,  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  one  he  now  witnessed.  Had  he  been 
aware  that  whoever  possesses  Christ  in  faith,  pos- 
sesses all  that  is  necessary  to  his  gi'owth  in  grace 
and  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  this  circumstance 
could  not  have  given  him  so  much  uneasiness.  But 
as  this  was  not  so  clear  to  him,  he  doubted  as  to  his 
title  to  consider  himself  a  real  Christian,  and  fell  into 
the  greatest  distress  and  anxiety,  believing  himself 
to  be  witliout  baptism  and  the  grace  of  baptism.  In 
tears,  he  threw  himself  at  the  bishop's  feet,  and  be- 
sought him  for  baptism.  The  bisliop  endeavoured 
to  quiet  liis  fears ;  he  assured  him  that  he  could  not, 
at  this  late  period,  after  he  had  so  long  partaken  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  be  baptized  anew. 
It  was  sufficient  that  he  had  lived  for  so  long  a  time 
in  the  fellowship  of  f'xe  Church,  and  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  approacli  tl ,  holy  supper  with  imwavering 
faith  and  a  good  conscience.  But  the  disquieted 
man  found  it  impossible  to  overcome  his  scruples  and 
regain  his  tranquillity.  So  destructive  to  peace  of 
conscience  were  the  efl'ects  of  such  tenacious  adher- 
ence to  outward  things,  of  not  knowing  how  to  rise 
with  freedom  to  those  things  of  the  Spirit,  which  the 
inward  man  apprehends  by  faith !" 

While  Sfephanus  recognized  the  baptism  of  here- 
tics as  valid,  he  demanded  the  laying  on  of  hands  as 
significant  of  penitence.  Tlie  African  bishops,  on 
the  other  hand,  restricted  this  rite  to  the  lapsed,  and 
uppealed  to  the  custom  observed  by  the  heretics 
themselves  in  confirmation  of  their  view.  At  an 
after  period  in  the  history  of  the  North  African 
church,  we  find  the  Donatists  insisting  on  the  rebap- 
tization  of  heretics.  At  tlie  Reformation,  when  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  charged  each  other 
with  heresy,  both  parties  were  agreed,  as  they  have 
ever  since  been,  upon  the  disputed  point  of  heretical 
baptism.  The  Roman  Catholics,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  which  their  church  had  always  avowed  on 
the  subject,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity of  Protestant  baptism,  while  the  Pi'otestants,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  always  maintained  Romish  bap- 
tism to  be  a  Christian  ordinance,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  minor  sects,  have  never  dreamt  of 
rebaptizing  those  who  have  been  converted  to  the 
Protestant  faith. 

HERMjE,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
the  rough  unhewn  stones  which  they  used  to  repre- 
sent their  gods.  The  first  unshapen  statues  of  this 
kind  wei"e  jjrolialdy  those  of  Hermes  (which  see), 
and  hence  the  name  llirime  was  applied  to  all  tliose 
lialf  wrought  blocks,  the  invention  of  which  is  attri- 


buted by  Pausanias  to  the  Athenians.  Statues  of 
this  description,  having  no  other  part  of  the  human 
body  developed  but  the  head  and  the  sexual  organs, 
were  generally  placed  in  front  of  the  houses,  wliere 
they  were  worshipped  by  the  women.  They  stood 
also  before  the  temples  and  public  places,  as  well  as 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  high  roads,  some  of 
which  travellers  describe  as  still  to  be  seen  at 
Athens.  The  Romans  used  them  as  termini  or  land- 
marks, sometimes  in  the  original  form  of  rude  mis- 
shapen stones,  and  at  other  times  with  the  busts  ot 
eminent  men  resting  on  them.  In  this  latter  form 
the  name  Hennse  was  generally  compounded  witli 
that  of  the  deity,  whose  figure  it  served  to  support. 
Hence  the  names  of  Hermathena,  Hermeros,  Herme- 
raclea,  and  so  forth. 

HERMjEA,  festivals  dedicated  to  the  ancient 
heathen  deity  Hekmes  (which  see),  and  celebrated 
in  difl'erent  parts  of  Greece.  The  boys  at  Athens 
usually  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies, combining  them  with  games  and  amusements  ol 
various  kinds.  In  Crete  and  other  places  the  Her- 
mcea  were  characterized  by  excesses  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

HERMANDAD,  societies  in  Spain  which  were 
wont  to  supply  victims  to  the  Inquisition  (which 
see). 

HERMANUBIS,  an  ancient  Egj'ptian  deity,  a 
son  of  Osiris  and  NepJithys,  and  usually  represented 
as  a  human  being  with  a  dog's  head.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  engaged  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

HERMAPHRODITUS  (Gr.  Hermes,  Mercury, 
and  Aphrodite,  Venus),  one  of  those  compound  dei- 
ties which  among  the  ancient  heathens  formed  a  part 
of  the  woi-ship  of  natui-e.  This  divinity  was  re]  re- 
sented by  Pausanias  as  a  Hermes,  conjoined  with  a 
symbol  of  fertility,  and  in  after  times  as  a  divinity, 
the  head,  body,  and  breasts  being  those  of  a  female, 
and  the  lower  parts  those  of  a  male.  Hence  the 
word  "  hei-maphrodite"  in  our  language  is  used  to 
denote  the  combination  of  the  male  and  the  female 
in  one. 

HERMATHENA.     See  Herm.e. 

HERMENEUTjE  (Gr.  interpreters),  a  class  of 
officers  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius,  whose  employment  it  was  to  trans- 
late from  one  language  into  another,  in  those 
churches  where  the  people  spoke  difl'erent  languages. 
Tlicy  were  also  required  to  assist  the  bishop  in 
translating  the  correspondence  of  the  church  when 
necessary.  This  officer  might  be  chosen  from  among 
the  laity  when  no  suitable  person  among  the  clergy 
could  be  found  to  discharge  its  duties,  and  when 
chosen  he  took  his  place  among  the  clergy.  Such 
officers  might  probably  be  required  hi  the  churches 
of  I'alestiue,  where  some  spoke  Syriac,  and  others 
Greek ;  and  also  in  the  African  churches,  where 
some  s]ioke  Punic  or  Phoenician,  and  ollieis  Greek. 
TliuB  all  who  attended  Divine  worship  were  enabled 
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through  the  interpreters  to  uiKirrslainl  liotli  tlie  por- 
tions of  Scripture  read,  and  tlie  discourses  preached. 

IIKKMlCltACLEA.     See  lIicuMyE. 

HKIiMIOKUS.     See  IIi:it.\l-i:. 

IIEKMES,  one  of  the  most  eeleljrated  of  the  gods 
of  ancient  Greece,  llo  was  said  to  be  tlie  son  of 
Zeiia  and  Mala,  and  to  him  is  usually  ascribed  the 
invention  of  divine  worship  and  sacrilices.  He  was 
also  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  other  musical  in- 
struments, and  thus  became  intimately  associated 
with  Apollo,  the  god  of  music,  whose  oxen,  however, 
he  was  charged  witli  having  stolen  at  a  former  period 
of  his  life.  Thus  Ilennes  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  patron  of  thieves,  while  he  was  also  the  protector 
of  flocks,  and  enjoyed  the  high  distinction  of  being 
the  winged  messenger  of  the  gods,  who  taught  men 
the  use  of  speech,  and  the  noble  art  of  persuasive 
eloquence.  As  an  appropriate  return  for  this  last- 
mentioned  gift,  the  tongues  of  animals  which  had 
been  sacrificed  were  presented  on  his  shrine.  lie 
was  the  god  of  prudence,  sagacity,  and  skill,  the 
guardian  of  travellers,  and  the  god  from  whom  su  - 
cess  in  expeditions  of  every  kind  was  alone  to  be 
expected,  and  accordingly  statues  in  honour  of 
Hermes  were  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  places 
on  the  public  roads,  that  travellers  might  have  no 
difficulty  in  paying  their  homage  to  him,  and  asking 
his  protection.  This  divinity  was  recognized  also  as 
the  god  of  commerce,  and  the  regulator  of  games  of 
chance.  The  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks,  particu- 
larly those  which  required  bodily  exertion,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  patronage  of  Hermes.  In- 
deed, so  varied  were  the  ollices  assigned  to  him,  that 
some  writers  have  alleged  that  several  gods  of  this 
name  existed  in  ancient  Greece.  The  worship  of 
Hermes  seems  to  have  been  first  celebrated  in  Arca- 
dia, then  in  Athens,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
throughout  every  part  of  Greece ;  temples  and  sta- 
tues being  everywhere  erected  to  his  honour,  and 
festivals  kept  by  his  votaries  under  the  name  of 
Herm^ea  (which  see).  By  the  Romans  this  god 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mercury.  The 
animals  sacred  to  him  were  the  dog,  goat,  and  cock. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Plato,  the  Greek  Hermes 
was  identified  with  the  Egyptian  That;  and  when 
pagan  philosophy  began  to  be  mingled  up  with 
Christianity  in  the  form  of  New  Flatonism,  this 
Egyptian  Hermes  was  looked  upon  as  the  author  of 
all  knowledge  and  wise  inventions  among  men. 
Hence  he  received  the  high  appellation  of  Hermes 
Trismegintits,  or  the  thrice  greatest.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  mentions  as  extant  in  bis  time,  that  is  in 
the  second  century,  forty-two  books  of  Hermes,  con- 
taining all  knowledge  human  and  divine.  .lamblichus 
asserts  that  Hermes  was  the  author  of  20,000  works, 
and  Manetho  even  spe.aks  of  36,525,  being  the  same 
number  as  that  which  he  assigns  to  his  several  dy- 
nasties of  kings.  The  works  which  are  still  extant, 
bearing  the  name  of  Hermes,  have  probably  been  the 
production  of  the  New  Platonists,  intended  as  they 


obviously  are  to  expound  and  to  vindioate  tho  doe 
trines  of  that  philosoiihical  school. 

HICH.MIANS,  an  early  Christian  sect  of  which 
Augustin  sjieaks  as  refusing  the  u»e  of  baptism  by 
water.  Their  rejection  of  water  baptism  wa»  ground- 
ed on  the  statement  of  John  the  Uaptist,  as  to  the 
ditVcrence  between  his  baptism  and  that  of  Christ, 
"  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water,  but  he  that  Com- 
eth after  me  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire."  The  baptism,  therefore,  which  the 
Ilemiians  regarded  as  the  only  true  Christian  bap- 
tism, was  not  by  water  but  by  fire ;  and  as  support- 
ing this  view,  they  alleged  that  the  souls  of  men  con- 
sisted of  fire  and  spirit,  and  thus  a  baptism  by  fire 
was  more  accordant  with  their  true  nature.  No  dis- 
tinct account  occurs  in  the  ancient  writers  of  the  mode 
in  which  baptism  by  tire  was  celebrated,  but  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  states  that  some  when  they  ha<i  bap- 
tized men  in  water,  made  also  a  mark  upon  their 
ears  with  tire,  thus  combining  as  they  imagined  wa- 
ter-baptism and  fire-baptism  together.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  sect,  who,  when  they  went  down 
into  the  water  to  dispense  baptism,  made  tire  to  ap- 
pear iqion  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this  they 
called  baptism  by  fire.  But  in  what  precise  way  the 
Hermians  dispensed  their  fire-baptism  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

HERMITS.    See  Anchorets 

IIERMOU,  the  son  of  Odin,  the  messenger  of  the 
Ases,  and  the  Mercury  of  the  Scandinavians. 

HERMOGENIANS.  Although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  distinct  sect  having  ever  existed  under 
this  name,  yet  from  the  prominence  which  must  have 
been  given  to  the  opinions  of  Hennogenes  in  the  end 
of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  centiuieg, 
by  the  circumstance  that  Tertullian  dedicated  a  trea- 
tise to  their  refutation,  it  were  unpardonable  to  omit 
all  reference  to  the  anti-Gnostic  system  of  the  Car- 
thaginian painter.  This  bold  speculator  felt  himself 
utterly  unable  to  sympathize  with  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  his  day.  The  questions  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  mind  were  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
and  the  existence  of  moral  evil.  In  reference  to  the 
fonner,  the  Gnostic  theory  of  emanations  he  felt  to 
be  quite  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  that 
material  objects  emanated  from  a  Spirit,  and  sinful 
beings  from  a  Being  essentially  holy.  Neither  did 
Hermogenes  conceive  that  the  difliculty  was  at  all  re- 
moved by  the  ordinary  explanation  that  all  things 
sprang  from  the  creative  power  of  God.  This  neces- 
sitated in  his  view  a  complete  coiTespondence  between 
the  moral  character  of  the  creature  and  that  of  the 
Creator,  such  as  is  not  found  actually  to  exist.  To 
account  for  the  existence,  therefore,  and  the  continu 
ance  in  the  imiverse  of  the  discordant  elements  of 
spirit  and  matter,  holiness  and  sin,  he  devised  a 
theory  which  he  supposed  would  solve  the  great 
physical  and  moral  difficulty,  \nz.,  that  both  the  in- 
consistent principles  were  eternal.  God  existed  as 
the  active  principle,  and  chaotic  matter  as  the  pas- 
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sive.  To  bring  the  two  into  contact  so  as  to  accom- 
plish creation,  he  supposes  God  to  be  possessed  of 
an  eternal  formative  power  over  matter,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  wliich  he  is  sovereign  and  imcontroUed.  The 
resistance  which  matter  gave  to  the  formative  power 
of  God  was  the  source  Herraogenes  conceived  of  all 
the  imperfection  and  evil  which  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  this  state  of  things  would  at  last  remedy 
itself,  that  part  of  matter  which  yielded  to  organiza- 
tion ultimately  separatuig  from  that  part  which  re- 
sisted it.  Such  was  the  tlieory  by  which  Hermo- 
enes  imagined  that  he  overturned  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gnostics  in  referpnce  to  creation  and  moral  evil. 
From  a  tract,  which  though  lost,  TertuUian  is  known 
to  have  written,  '  On  the  Soul,'  in  opposition  to  Her- 
mogenes,  it  would  appear  that  the  speculative  artist 
must  have  broached  pecular  views  on  that  subject 
also.  Wliat  his  sentiments  were  cannot  now  be 
known. 

HERODIANS,  a  Jewish  sect  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  about  whose  character  and  opinions, 
however,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  the  learned.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Herod  the  Great,  king  of 
Judea,  and  appears  to  have  been  rather  political  than 
religious  in  its  ol)jects,  having  in  view  the  support  of 
Ilerod  and  his  family,  and  the  continued  subjection  of 
Palestine  to  the  Roman  government.  The  Herodians 
may  have  also  agi-eed  with  Herod  in  conniving  at  many 
of  the  heathen  practices  whicli  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
try, i-aising  statues  to  the  Emperors,  and  instituting 
games  in  honour  of  them.  To  this  idolatrous  ten- 
dency our  Lord  may  perhaps  refer  in  the  caution 
which  he  gives  to  his  disciples  in  Mark  viii.  15, 
against  the  leaven  of  Herod.  In  matters  of  religion 
they  seem  to  have  been  Sadducees,  for  what  Matthew 
calls  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees,  Mark  terms  the 
leaven  of  Herod.  They  were  a  kind  of  half  Jews, 
who,  while  they  professed  the  Jewish  religion,  occa- 
sionally conformed  to  the  customs  and  practices  of 
the  Pagans.  Many  of  the  ancients  suppose  that  the 
Herodians  actually  believed  Herod  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, applying  to  him  some  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  and  particularly  that  of  Micah,  "  And 
thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  sliall 
he  come  forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel." 
Whatever  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  state- 
ments which  are  made  concerning  this  sect,  it  is 
plain  at  all  events,  that  the  sect  of  the  Herodians 
existed  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  joined 
with  the  otiier  Jewish  sects  in  opposing  him. 

HERO-WORSHIP.  Next  to  the  worship  of  na- 
ture, the  most  ancient,  and  probably  the  most  prolilic 
source  of  idolatry  was  the  worship  of  heroes,  or 
great  men,  who,  from  the  extent  to  whicli  they  had 
been  the  instruments  of  good  or  evil  while  on  earth, 
were  reckoned  among  the  gods  when  they  were  dead. 
The  admiration,  gratitude,  reverence,  or  respect, 
which  was  vielded  to  them  when  alive,  followed  tliem 


to  their  graves ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  passed  away 
from  the  earth,  than  the  extravagant  feeling.s,  whether 
of  love  or  of  awe,  with  which  their  memory  was  re- 
garded, led  to  their  deification.  This  indeed  appears 
in  very  ancient  times  to  have  been  the  usual  mode 
of  rewarding  those  who  had  approved  themselves  as 
the  benefactors  of  their  race.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
the  Egyptian  priests  were  wont  to  boast  that  they 
had  the  bodies  of  their  gods  embalmed  and  depo 
sited  in  their  sepulchres,  and  Syncellus  reckons  up 
.seven  gods  and  nine  demi-gods  who  reigned  in 
Egypt,  assigning  to  each  of  them  a  certain  number 
of  years  for  his  reign.  The  Egyptians,  however 
were  somewhat  unwilling  to  allow  such  a  view  of 
their  gods  to  be  entertained  generally  among  the 
people.  By  the  laws  of  the  comitry  it  was  a  capital 
crime  to  allege  that  Serapis  had  once  been  a  man. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  of  jealousy  confined  to  only  one 
of  their  deities  ;  they  had  in  almost  every  temple  the 
image  of  Silence,  with  her  finger  upon  her  mouth, 
and  several  images  of  Sphynx  about  the  altars,  the 
meaning  of  which,  according  to  Varro,  was,  that  no 
man  should  dare  to  affirm  that  their  gods  were  of 
human  origin. 

It  is  scarcel}'  possible,  we  conceive,  to  study  atten 
tively  the  ancient  heathen  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  its  most  prornment  features  manifest 
it  to  have  been  fundamentally  and  throughout  a  sys- 
tem of  hero-worship :  "  That  the  ancient  legends," 
says  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  "  concerning  the  deities  oi 
the  Greeks  refer  to  hiunan  beings,  ought  to  be  suffi 
ciently  evident  to  any  plain  candid  inquirer,  from  the 
circumstances  related  of  them.  Tlieir  actions,  theii 
intermarriages,  and  other  intercourse  with  men  iMid 
women ;  tlieir  being  driven  out  of  Greece,  as  it  is 
said,  by  giants,  and  their  flight  to  Egypt,  are  all  most 
unquestionably  human  affairs  poetically  embellished. 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pausanias,  and  espe- 
cially Cicero,  who  devoted  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  subject,  have  all  left  this  as  their  decided  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.  Diodorus  Siculus  expressly  de- 
clares, that  Osiris,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  was  a 
man  worshipped  for  the  splendid  benefits  conferred 
by  him  on  his  country  and  mankind ;  and  that  his 
associate  deities  were  likewise  men  and  women, 
whom  gratitude  or  feai-  raised  into  objects  of  wor- 
ship." On  this  subject,  however,  it  is  imnecessai-y 
to  enlarge,  as  it  has  already  been  fully  considered  in 
the  article  entitled  Dead,  Worsuip  of  the  (which 
see). 

IIERRNHUTTERS.    See  Moravians. 

HERSEPHORIA.     See  Arrephoria. 

HERTHA,  the  goddess  of  the  earth  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  termed  by  Tacitus  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  This  divinity  is  sometimes  represented 
as  a  male,  and  sometimes  as  a  female.  One  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  worship  of  Hertha  was  tho 
island  of  Rugen,  wlierc,  according  to  Tacitus,  luunau 
victims  were  olTered  in  sacrifice  to  the  earth  goddess. 
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Tt  has  been  alleged  that  Stonclicnge  on  S:tli»l)ury 
I'lain  was  consecrated  to  lier,  when  the  idolatrous 
wor.siiip  of  tho  Saxons  was  introduced  from  (Jorinaiiy 
into  ICiii^'laiid. 

IIKSl'IOIilDES,  the  guardians  of  the  golden  ap- 
ples, wliicli  are  said  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  have  been  presented  by  Ge  to  //era,  on 
the  occasion  of  tho  celebration  of  her  marriage  with 
Zeiis.  Their  names  were  ^Egle,  lOrytheia,  Ilestia, 
and  Arcthusa.  They  arc  described  by  tho  poets  as 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  melodious  sing- 
ing. The  earlier  legends  (ix  the  residence  of  the 
riesiKridc!  or  Atkmtides,  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  in  the  remote  west,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oceanus,  hut  in  the  later  writers  they  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  located  in  difterent  parts  of  Libya,  or 
even  in  the  Hyperborean  i-egions. 

HESPERUS,  the  evening  star  worshipped  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  under  tho  name  of  Lucifer 
also,  or  the  morning  star,  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
He  is  called  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  bringer  of 
Ught. 

HESTIA  (Gr.  the  hearth),  the  god<less  of  the 
nearth  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  daughter 
of  C/iroiiU'!  and  R/iea.  She  was  worshipped  as  the 
giver  of  all  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  home,  and 
believed  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  families,  rendering 
them  the  scenes  of  domestic  happiness.  This  god- 
dess presided  in  all  sacrilices,  watching  over  the  sa- 
bred altar-fire,  and  was  accordingly  invoked  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  ceremony.  She  was  also  worship- 
ped as  a  separate  deity,  sacrifices  being  offered  to 
her  of  cows  only  one  year  old.  When  oaths  of  pe- 
culiar solemnity  were  taken  among  the  Greeks,  they 
Bwore  by  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  and  it  was  ac- 
counted a  high  privilege  also  to  claim  her  protection. 
Every  town  had  its  prytanitis  or  sanctuary  of  Hestia, 
where  she  had  a  statue  and  a  sacred  heartli,  where 
foreign  ambassadors  were  formally  received  by  the 
public  authorities  of  the  city.  The  emigi'ant  also  as 
he  left  his  native  home  carried  with  him  a  portion 
of  the  sacred  fire  to  cheer  his  new,  and  it  might  be 
far  distant  home.  "  If  it  happens,"  says  Plutarch, 
"  the  sacred  fire  b\'  any  accident  has  been  put  out, 
as  the  sacred  lamp  is  said  to  have  been  at  Athens, 
under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion ;  at  Delphi,  when  the 
temple  was  burned  by  the  Modes ;  and  at  Rome,  in 
the  IMithridatic  war,  as  also  in  the  civil  war,  when 
not  only  the  fire  was  extinguished,  but  the  altar 
overturned:  it  is  not  to  be  lighted  again  from  an- 
other tire,  but  new  fire  is  to  be  gained  by  drawing  a 
pure  and  unpolluted  flame  from  the  sunbeams.  They 
kindled  -t  generally  witli  concave  vessels  of  brass, 
formed  by  the  conic  section  of  a  rectangled  triangle, 
whose  lines  from  the  circumference  meet  in  one  cen- 
tral point."  The  Romans  worshipped  this  goddess 
under  the  name  of  Vesta  (which  see). 

HE3YCHAST   CONTROVERSY.      See    Bar- 

UAAMITKS. 

HESYCHASTS.  a  name  applied  by  Justinian  in 


one  of  his  Novels  to  monks  in  general,  on  account  o* 
the  quiclncHB  and  retirement  in  which  they  lived,  bu' 
it  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  Quietist  monk* 
in  the  Greek  convents  on  Mount  Athos  in  Thessaly. 
They  entertained  tho  notion  that  tranquillity  ot 
mind  and  the  extinction  of  all  evil  passions  and  de- 
sires might  bo  obtained  by  means  of  contemplation. 
Accordingly,  under  the  idea  that  there  is  a  divine 
light  hidden  in  the  soul,  which  oidy  requires  to  be 
developed,  they  seated  themselves  in  some  retired 
corner,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  their  navel,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  intense  contemplation  foi 
days  and  nights  together,  until  at  length,  as  they  ima 
gined,  a  divine  light  broke  forth  from  the  body,  and 
they  became  luminous  with  the  very  light  which 
shone  on  Mount  Tabor.  Thus  by  a  motionless  asce- 
ticism, they  sought  to  attain  to  a  sensible  perception 
of  the  divine  light.  A  similar  practice  prevaih'd 
among  the  ascetics  in  Siam.  The  Greek  Hesychasti 
were  attacked  as  enthusiasts  by  a  Calabrian  monk, 
named  Barlaam,  whose  followers  were  called  Bak 
LAAMITES  (which  see),  and  defended  by  Gregory 
I'alamas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica.  A  council 
was  held  at  Constantinople  on  the  subject,  A.  D. 
1314,  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  monks,  and 
against  Barliuim,  who  forthwith  left  Greece  and  re- 
turned to  Italy. 

H  ESYC 1 1 1  A,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  was  considered  as  the  patroness  and  producer  o{ 
peace  and  quietness.  She  was  said  to  be  the  daugh- 
of  Dice  or  Justice,  which  settles  all  disputes,  and 
puts  contending  parties  to  silence. 

IIF.TJFAIJE.    See  Prcstitution  (Sacred). 

HETJEREIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  protecting  and  patronising  asso- 
ciations of  companions  and  friends. 

HETERODOX  (Gr.  lietcros,  another,  and  doxa, 
an  opinion),  an  epithet  applied  to  such  opinions  as 
are  different  from,  or  at  variance  with,  the  acknow- 
ledged creed  of  the  orthodox  Christian  church. 

HETEROOUSIANS  (Gr.  heteros,  another,  and 
ousia,  substance  or  essence),  a  name  given  to  the 
most  open  and  avowed  of  the  Arians  (which  see), 
in  the  fourth  century,  who,  not  content  with  denying 
the  homoousia  or  identity  of  substance  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  rejected  also  the  more  modified  Arian 
opinion  of  the  /lomoiousia,  or  similarity  of  substance 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  held  in  plain  and  ex- 
plicit terms  that  the  Son  was  entirely  different  in 
substance  or  essence  from  the  Father.   See  .^Itians 

HEURIPPE,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom 
Ulysses  offered  sacrifice  on  finding  his  lost  horses. 

HEXAPL.A,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  prepared 
with  almost  incredible  industry  and  labour  by  Ori- 
gen  in  the  third  century.  It  contained  throughout 
six  columns,  generally  eight,  and  occasionally  nine, 
thus  arranged ;  1.  The  Hebrew  text  in  the  Hebrew 
characters ;  2.  The  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  charac- 
ters ;  3.  The  version  of  Aquila :  4.  The  version  of 
Symraachus ;    5.  The  Septuagint   version ;    6.   Tfld 
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versioa  of  Tlieodotioii ;  7.  and  8.  Two  other  Greek 
versions  wliose  authors  were  unknown,  the  one 
found  at  Jericho,  and  the  other  at  Nicopohs ;  9.  A 
Greek  version  of  tlie  Psalms.  The  three  last  being 
anonymous,  are  denominated  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  Greek  versions.  When  the  edition  con- 
tained only  the  four  versions  of  the  Septuagint, 
Aquila,  Tlieodotion,  and  Syramachus,  it  was  called 
the  Tetrapla  or  the  fourfold  edition ;  and  when  it 
contained  the  whole  except  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Psalms,  it  received  the  name  of  Octapla  or  eightfold 
edition.  Ruffinus  alleges  that  the  object  of  Origen 
in  undertaking  tliis  elaborate  work  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  controvei-sies  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians.  The  Hexapla  being  found  too  cumbrous 
and  expensive,  Origen  undertook  to  abridge  it.  He 
publislied,  accordingly,  a  version  of  the  Septuagint, 
adding  supplementary  renderings  taken  from  the 
translation  of  Theodotion,  where  the  Septuagint  liad 
not  rendered  the  Hebrew  text.  The  fragments  of 
the  Hexapla  which  are  preserved,  have  been  collected 
and  published  by  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1713.  2  vols. 
foUo.  The  most  useful  parts  of  Montfaucon's  edi- 
tion, with  additions,  corrections  and  notes,  have  been 
published  in  two  vols.  8vo,  by  Bahrdt,  Leipzig, 
1769—1770. 

HI,  the  second  member  of  a  mystic  triad  com- 
posed by  Lao-Tsm,  the  celebrated  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, it  is  thus  described  :  "That  which  you  look 
at  and  do  not  see  is  called  I ;  tliat  which  you  hearken 
after  and  do  not  hear  is  called  Hi ;  that  which  your 
hand  reaches  after  and  cannot  grasp  is  called  Wei. 
These  are  three  beings  which  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, and  which  together  make  but  one.  That 
which  is  above  is  no  more  brilliant ;  that  which  is 
beneath  is  no  more  obscure.  It  is  a  cliain  without 
break  which  cannot  be  named,  which  returns  into 
nonentity.  It  is  that  which  may  be  called  forjn  with- 
out form,  image  without  image,  being  indefinable. 
If  you  go  to  meet  it,  you  see  not  this  principle;  if 
you  follow  it,  you  see  nothing  beyond.  He  who 
grasps  the  old  state  of  reason  (that  is,  the  negation  of 
beings  before  the  creation)  in  order  to  estimate  pre- 
sent existences  or  the  universe,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  hold  of  the  chain  of  reason." 

HICKSITES,  one  of  the  two  great  sections  into 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  has,  since 
1828,  been  divided.  Elias  Hicks,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  name,  belonged  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  peculiar  sentiments  which  he  taught,  he  ima- 
gined to  be  in  accordance  with  the  original  principles 
laid  down  by  Fox  and  the  lirst  founders  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  great  fundamental  principle  on  which 
the  leader  of  the  schism  in  America  rested  his  teach- 
ing is  tlms  expressed  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  himself  a 
Hicksite:  "God  hath  given  to  every  man  coniitig 
into  the  worid,  and  placed  within  him,  a  measure 
or  manifestation  of  divine  light,  grace,  or  spirit 
which,  if  obeyed,  is  all-sulhcient  to  redeem  or  save 
him.     It  18  referred  to  and  illustrated  in  the  scrip- 


tures, by  the  prophets,  and  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
disciples  and  apostles,  under  various  names  and  simi- 
litudes. But  the  thing  we  believe  to  be  one,  even  as 
God  is  one  and  his  purpose  one  and  the  same  in  all, 
viz.,  repentance,  regeneration,  and  iinal  redemption. 
It  is  called  light — of  which  the  light  of  the  natm-al  sun 
is  a  beautiful  and  instructive  emblem  ;  for  this  divine 
light,  like  the  natural,  enables  us  to  distinguish  with 
indubitable  clearness  all  that  concerns  us  in  the  works 
of  salvation,  and  its  blessings  are  as  impai-tially,  freely, 
and  universally  dispensed  to  the  spiritual,  as  the 
other  is  to  the  outward  creation.  It  is  called  grace, 
and  grace  of  God,  because  freely  bestowed  on  us  by 
his  bounty  and  enduring  love."  According  to  this  re- 
presentation of  the  matter,  there  cannot  be  adoubt  that 
the  inward  light  is  not  only  exalted  above,  but  made 
actually  to  supersede  the  written  word  ;  and  this  in- 
ward light  being  communicated  to  every  man  with- 
out exception,  and  being  sufficient,  if  obeyed,  to  save 
him,  botli  the  Word  of  Christ  and  Clirist  himself  are 
rendered  without  effect.  Such  a  doctrine  plainly 
lays  the  Hichsites  open  to  the  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  them  by  the  old  school  section  ot 
Friends,  of  having  lapsed  into  deism.  Nor  does  the 
statement  which  Dr.  Gibbons  gives  of  the  views  oi 
the  body,  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
render  them  less  amenable  to  the  charge.  "  We  be- 
lieve," says  he,  "  in  the  divinity  of  Christ — not  o: 
the  outward  body,  but  of  the  spu-it  which  dwelt  in 
it — a  divinity  not  self-existing  and  independent,  but 
derived  from  the  Father,  being  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
God  in  Christ.  '  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self,' said  Christ ;  and  again,  '  I  can  of  mine  own  self 
do  nothing,'  (John  v.  19,  30 ;)  and  in  another  place, 
'The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me  he  doeth  the  work,' 
(John  xiv.  10  ;)  '  As  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  1 
speak  these  things,'  (John  viii.  28 ;)  '  Even  as  the 
Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak,'  (John  xii.  50.) 

"  W^e  reject  the  common  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
.and  Satisfaction,  as  contrary  to  reason  and  revelation. 
We  are  equally  far  from  owning  the  doctrine  of  '  im- 
puted righteousness,'  in  the  manner  and  form  in 
which  it  is  held.  We  beheve  there  must  be  a  true 
righteousness  of  heart  and  life,  wrought  in  us  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  Christ  within ;  in  which  work  we 
impute  all  to  him,  for  of  ourselves  we  can  do  no- 
thing. Neither  do  we  admit  that  the  sins  of  Adam 
are,  in  any  sense,  imputed  to  his  posterity ;  but  we 
believe  that  no  one  incurs  the  guilt  of  sin,  until  he 
transgresses  the  law  of  God  in  his  own  person,  (Deut. 
i.  39  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  10—24  ;  Matt.  xxi.  16  ;  Mark  x. 
14, 15,  16  ;  Kom.  ix.  11.)  In  that  fallen  state,  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God  are  ever  extended  for  his  regener- 
ation and  redemption.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
lie  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  tlie  world,  in  that 
prejjared  body,  under  the  former  dispensation,  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  And  it  is  through  the  same 
redeeming  love,  and  for  the  same  purpose  that,  under 
the  '  new  covenant,'  he  now  sends  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  :ur  hearts,  a  mediator  and  intercessor,  to 
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reconcile  ub,  and  render  us  obedient  to  tiie  holy  will 
and  righteous  law  of  God.  We  believe  that  all,  that 
is  to  be  .savingly  known  of  (Jod,  ia  made  manifest  or 
revealed  in  man  by  his  Spirit,  (Rom.  i.  19;)  and  if 
mankind  had  been  satisfied  to  rest  here,  and  had 
practised  on  the  knowledge  thus  communicated, 
there  would  never  have  existed  a  controversy  about 
religion." 

The  ojiinions  of  Ilicks  spread  to  a  large  extent 
among  the  Friends  throughout  the  United  States, 
particidarly  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  members  of 
the  Society  have  .always  been  numerous.  Accord- 
ingly, at  a  yearly  meeting  held  at  I'hiladelphia  in  the 
fourth  month,  1828,  a  declaration  was  agreed  upon 
in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  those  who,  during 
the  previou.s  year,  had  separated  from  the  Society,  in 
which  the  Ilicksites  are  explicitly  stated  to  have 
been  led  into  "  an  open  denial  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  ;"  and  the  ortho- 
dox party  go  on  to  say  in  their  declaration,  that 
"  they  believe  it  right  to  bear  their  decided  testimony 
against  such  princiides,  and  to  disown  those  who 
hold  them."  The  relative  numbers  of  the  two  parties 
in  that  year  were,  Hicksites,  18,141  ;  ortliodox,  7,1.34. 
The  Hicksites  still  contiiuip  to  form  a  large  majority 
of  the  whole  Society  of  Friends  in  America.  The 
yearly  meetings  of  New  York,  Genessee,  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  hold  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  the  I'hiladelphia  yearly  meeting  according  to 
ancient  practice.  Rut  the  yearly  meeting  of  Lon- 
don has  declined  this  intercourse  since  the  separa- 
tion in  1827. 

HIERACITES,  a  heretical  Christian  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  Its  founder  was  Iliera- 
cas,  as  he  is  called  by  Epiphanius,  or  Hierax  by  John 
of  Damascus,  an  ascetic  of  Leontopolis,  who  earned 
his  subsistence  by  the  practice  of  the  art  of  calligra- 
phy, which,  at  that  period,  was  highly  esteemed  in 
Egypt.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  on  which  he  wrote  several  commen- 
taries, both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Coptic  lan- 
guages. Like  Origen  he  seems  to  have  made  much 
use,  in  his  expositions,  of  the  allegorical  mode  of 
interpretation.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  of  a  heaven  perceptible  by  the  senses.  He 
objected  to  the  married  life,  and  strongly  inculcated 
celibacy,  alleging  that  none  of  those  who  were  mar- 
ried could  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  doc- 
trine he  considered  as  forming  the  grand  leading  dis- 
tinction between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Paul,  he  alleged,  permitted  marriage  only  out  of  re- 
spect to  human  infirmity  ;  but  to  remain  unmarried 
indicated  a  high  measure  of  moral  goodness.  It  was 
a  favourite  notion  of  Hieracas  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  habitual  aim  of  every  man,  by  his  own  efforts  of 
self-denial  and  asceticism,  to  earn  apart  in  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven  ;  and  as  a  corollary  from  tliis  doctrine 
he  maintained  that  children  who  died  before  they 
sre  able  to  enter  upon  the  great  moral  conflict  are 


excluded  from  the  inheritance  of  the  righteous,  but 
occupy  a  sort  of  middle  position,  such  as  Pelagius 
and  many  of  the  Orientals  afterwards  believed  to  be- 
long to  unbaptized  children.  Hieracas,  among  his 
other  errors,  was  supfiosed  to  entertain  false  views 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "  The  Son  of  God," 
said  he,  "  emanates  from  the  Fattier,  as  one  lamp  is 
kindled  from  another,  or  as  one  torch  is  divided  into 
two."  He  held  that  Melcliisedcc  typically  re[)re- 
sented  the  Holy  Spirit.  Into  the  sect  of  the  Hiera- 
cites  only  unmarried  persons  were  admitted,  and 
some  of  the  more  rigorous  among  them  abstained 
from  animal  food.  Some  writers  have  classed  tliem 
with  the  Manicheans,  but  for  this  there  is  no  fouii 
dation 

IIIERARCiry  (Angelic).    See  Angel. 

HIERARCHY  (Ecclessiastical),  a  word  used  to 
denote  the  Christian  church  when  viewed  in  its  eccle- 
siastical constitution  as  having  a  regular  gradation  ol 
orders  among  its  ministers.  In  the  article  Clergy 
(which  see),  we  remarked  that  there  is  no  evidence  o( 
any  difference  of  rank  among  tlie  clergy  either  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles  or  of  their  immedi.ite  successors, 
nor  indeed  until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  un- 
der Constantine.  The  gradual  rise,  however,  of  the 
hierarchical  tendency  may  be  traced  from  a  very 
e.arly  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church. 
As  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated,  the  ear- 
liest congregations  or  churches  were  formed  in  towns 
over  which  bishops  or  pastors  were  placed.  From 
these  as  centre  points  Christianity  was  diffused 
throughout  tlie  suiTounding  rural  districts,  and  se- 
parate churches  were  fonned  which  became  con- 
nected with  the  nearest  town  bi.shop,  who  supplied 
them  with  a  presbyter  or  deacon  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  ministry  among  them,  still  continuing 
himself  to  take  a  general  oversight  of  the  infant 
church.  The  power  of  the  town-bishops  thus  in- 
creased as  the  number  of  rural  congregations  were 
multiplied ;  and  the  management  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal aflairs  becoming  too  difficult  and  complicated  to 
be  overtaken  by  one  individual,  provincial  synods 
were  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
These  synods  usually  met  once  or  twice  a-year  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  the  bishop  of  that 
town  acting  as  president.  Thus  the  bishops  of  the 
principal  cities  gradually  assumed  a  kind  of  superin- 
tendence over  the  other  bishops  of  the  province.  In 
the  first  instance,  however,  this  arrangement  took 
place  only  in  the  east,  where  the  Christian  churches 
particularly  abounded.  In  the  west,  Rome  was  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  a  great  part  of  Italv, 
where  as  yet  only  a  small  number  of  Christian 
churches  existed.  In  Africa,  wliere  Christianitv  had 
made  rapid  progress,  a  more  regular  ecclesiastical 
organization  had  been  formed.  Every  African  pro- 
vince had  a  primate  at  the  head  of  it,  who.  in  Mau- 
ritania and  Numidia,  was  usually,  though  not  always, 
the  oldest  bishop,  and  in  proconsular  Africa  was  the 
bishop  of  Carthage.     This  last  was  at  the  same  timn 
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the  head  .if  all  the  provinces,  and  could  summon  gen- 
eral coimcils.  The  regular  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion thus  early  introduced  into  the  African  church 
was  probably  copied  from  the  political  arrangements 
of  the  country,  all  the  provinces  beuig  imder  the  pro- 
consul in  Carthage,  under  whom  the  two  Maiuutanias 
were  managed  by  procurators. 

The  bishops  of-  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  having 
many  rural  bishops  under  their  care,  and  presiding 
in  their  own  provincial  sjmods,  which,  were  large  and 
more  influential,  naturally  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  possessed  of  more  weight  and  importance  than 
their  fellow-bishops,  though  the  principle  was  as  yet 
fully  recognized  that  all  bishojis  were  equal  in  rank 
and  power.  In  the  West,  it  is  true,  no  small  re- 
spect was  paid  to  the  Chm'ch  of  Rome,  as  the  largest 
and  the  only  apostolic  church  in  the  whole  of  that 
extensive  district,  but  no  authority  was  claimed  over 
any  one  of  the  Western  churches,  far  less  over  the 
Eastern.  In  process  of  time  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  class 
distinct  from  the  members  of  the  church,  and  set 
apart,  like  the  Jewish  priesthood,  for  special  sa- 
cred offices,  they  naturally  were  treated  with  addi- 
tional respect,  and  even  reverence.  For  the  inferior 
services  of  the  church,  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed, different,  however,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churclies.  This  arrangement  increased  the  patron- 
age, as  well  as  the  power,  of  the  bishops,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  appointment  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Still, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  bishop  was  not  uncon- 
trolled, as  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  had  not 
only  to  consult  his  presbyters,  but,  in  some  cases, 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  whole  church. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  had  a  powerful  influence  in  develop- 
ing the  hierarchical  tendency  which  had  now  for  a 
long  period  been  gradually  developing  itself.  "  Ec- 
clesiastical possessions,"  says  Gieseler,  "  became  very 
considerable,  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  emper- 
ors, partly  by  the  legal  permission  to  accept  of  in- 
heritances and  gifts,  which  alas,  was  often  abused  by 
the  clergy,  so  as  to  become  legacy-hunting.  All 
these  external  advantages  attracted  many  to  the 
spiritual  profession,  the  number  of  clergy  was  swelled 
beyond  measure,  and  to  the  already  existing  classes 
were  added  parabolani  and  copiatse.  The  empi^rors 
were  obliged  to  meet  this  pressure,  which  became  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  with  stringent  laws. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  power  of  the 
bishops  particularly  rose.  At  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous clergy  completely  subject  to  them,  they  alone 
had  power  to  decide  on  the  appropriation  of  the 
church  estates,  and  possessed  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion by  their  exclusive  privilege  of  having  a  voice  at 
synods.  Hence  they  continued  to  make  the  coun- 
try bishojis  more  subservient  to  them ;  to  the  other 
churches  iu  cities  and  in  tht  country,  (ecclesia  ple- 
«ana,  titulus),  except  the  head  church  (eccl.  cathe- 


dralis)  they  sent  according  to  their  own  free  choice, 
presbyters  (parochus,  plebanus),  to  conduct  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  who  were  entirely  dependent  on  them 
even  in  the  matter  of  maintenance.  The  first  per- 
son next  to  the  bishop  was  the  archdeacon,  who  helped 
him  to  manage  the  reveimes.  The  arch-preshylers. 
an  order  which  arose  about  the  same  time,  were  ol 
far  inferior  rank.  All  the  lower  clergy  and  the 
presbyters  too  were  now  chosen  by  the  bishop  alone. 
The  choice  of  bishops  mostly  depended  on  the  other 
bishops  of  the  provinces,  except  when  the  emperors 
interfered.  Still,  however,  the  consent  of  the  people 
was  required,  and  was  not  without  weight,  especially 
in  the  west. 

"  Under  these  external  advantages,  it  is  not  sur 
prising  that  the  prevailing  notions  of  priestly  dig- 
nity, and  especially  of  the  bishops'  authority,  rose 
higher  and  higher ;  and  that  the  bishops  externally 
enjoyed  the  highest  demonstrations  of  respect,  their 
claims  as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  the  successors  ol 
the  apostles  being  capable  of  indeflnite  development 
Yet  their  overweening  pride  often  gave  just  cause  foi 
complaint." 

Notwithstanding  this  rapid  increase  of  priestly  au 
thority  and  power  among  the  bishops  of  the  Chris 
tian  church  at  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  provin- 
cial councils  were  still  acknowledged  as  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority.  In  the  commotions,  how- 
ever, which  were  caused  by  the  Arian  controversy, 
the  provincial  councils  were  frequently  found  to  be 
too  weak  to  withstand  powerful  adversaries  often 
backed  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  em- 
perors. This  consciousness  of  weakness  led  to  the 
still  further  development  of  the  hierarchical  spirit  in 
the  churches  both  of  the  East  and  West. 

In  the  East  larger  synods  were  formed  called  dio- 
cesan, framed  according  to  the  political  distribution 
of  the  realm,  which  had  been  made  by  Constantine. 
The  second  general  council,  which  met  at  Constan- 
tinople A.  D.  381,  raised  the  diocesan  synods  above 
the  provincial  synods,  so  as  to  be  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  gave  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Thus 
in  the  East  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Alexan- 
dria, Ephesus,  and  Csesarea,  had  risen  above  the 
metropolitans,  and  received  the  distinctive  names  of 
Exarch  and  Archbishop;  and  shortly  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Clialcedon  t)ie  title  of  Patriarch,  a  name  of  re- 
spect which,  in  the  fourth  century,  had  been  given  to 
every  bishop,  was  exclusively  appropriated  to  them 
"  But,"  to  quote  again  from  Gieseler,  "  political  rela- 
tions and  hierarchical  ambition  .soon  altered  this  ar- 
rangement. The  bishops  of  Const/nttinople,  favoured 
by  their  position,  soon  gained  an  influence  over  the 
afl'airs  of  other  dioceses  also,  which  manifested  itself 
decidedly  in  the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  Asia  and 
I'ontus  in  particular.  At  first,  indeed,  they  met 
with  resistance  ;  but  since  it  was  of  moment  to  the 
emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire  to  make  th* 
bishop  of  their  chief  city  powerful,  as  being  their 
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prinoip.ll  instnimciit  in  ruling  tlie  cliiircli,  and  to 
innkti  liiiii  equal  in  ranli  to  tliu  bisliop  of  tlie  capital 
of  tlio  western  Roman  empire,  tlie  council  of  Clial- 
cedon  formally  invested  tlie  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople with  the  same  rank  as  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the 
superintendence  over  those  three  dioceses,  and  the 
right  of  receiving  complaints  from  all  the  dioceses 
against  metropolitans.  Thus  the  exarchs  of  Ephe- 
8U8  and  Caesaroa  were  put  back  into  a  middle  rank 
between  patriarchs  and  metropolitans.  The  hlnhujis 
of  Antioch  endeavoured  likewise  to  draw  over  Cy- 
prus into  their  ecclesiasticiil  diocese,  as  it  belonged 
to  the  ])olitical  diocese  of  Asia;  but  the  Cyprian 
bishops  received  from  the  Alexandrian  party  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus  the  assurance  of  their  indeiieii- 
dence.  The  bix/io/is  of  Jerusalem,  supported  by  the 
precedence  which  had  been  conceded  to  them  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  after  having  long  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  shake  themselves  free  of  their  metropolitan 
in  Cffisarca,  succeeded  at  last  in  rising  to  the  rank  of 
patriarchs,  by  an  edict  of  Theodosius  II.,  and  by  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon,  the  three  Palestines  were  as- 
signed them  as  their  ecclesiasticiil  domain.  At  the 
close  of  this  period,  therefore,  we  have  four  pa- 
triarchs in  the  east,  viz.  of  Constanthiople,  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  Jerusalem.  In  their  dioceses  they 
were  looked  upon  as  ecclesiastical  centres,  to  which 
the  other  bishops  had  to  attach  themselves  for  the 
preservation  of  unity  ;  and  constituted,  along  with 
their  diocesan  synod,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  of  the  diocese  ;  while  on 
the  other  band  they  were  considered  as  the  highest 
representatives  of  the  church,  who  had  to  maintain 
the  tmity  of  the  church-universal  by  mutual  connnu- 
nication,  and  without  whose  assent  no  measures 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  church  could  be 
taken." 

The  bishop  of  Rome,  from  the  peculiar  position 
which  he  occupied  in  the  Western  church,  was  na- 
.urally  looked  up  to  by  his  brethren  with  the  highest 
respect.  He  was  bishop  of  the  only  apostolic  con- 
gregation of  the  west,  that  is,  of  the  oidy  congrega- 
tion of  the  west  which  could  boast  of  having  been 
planted  by  an  apostle.  He  was  besides  possessed  of 
large  er  iscopal  revenues,  metropolitan  of  ten  suburbi- 
carian  provinces,  and  resided  in  the  principal  c  ty  of 
the  world.  AVith  such  peculiar  advantages  as  these, 
it  w.as  not  difficult  for  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  ob- 
.ain  from  the  synod  of  Sardica,  &..  D.  347,  the  power 
ofappointhig  judges  to  hear  the  appeals  of  con- 
demned bishops,  should  he  look  upon  them  as  well 
founded.  Questions  of  apostolic  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice were  naturally  referred  in  the  West  to  the  bishop 
of  the  only  apostolic  and  common  mother-church, 
such  questions  in  the  East  being  referred  not  to  one 
only,  but  to  sever.il  distinguished  bishops.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  disputed  eases  submitted 
to  their  decision,  the  Roman  bishops  took  occasion 
to  issue  a  great  number  of  didactic  letters  which  soon 
nssumed  the  tone  of  apostolic  ordinances,  and  were 


held  in  very  high  estimation  in  the  West.  All  these 
circumstances  bad  the  ellcct  of  bringing  about  such 
stale  of  things,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  the  bishops  of  Rome  practically  exercieed  an 
oversight  and  stqjervision  of  the  entire  Western 
church. 

The  Eastern  church  meantime  strenuously  assert- 
ed its  entire  independence  of  the  West.  But  tho 
doctrinal  controversies  which  so  frequently  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  church  tended  not  a  little  to  in 
crease  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  for  while 
tho  Eastern  churches  were  agitated  and  split  in- 
to factions,  the  Western  churches  stood  united 
and  firm  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  at  their  head. 
The  high  influence  and  authority  which  that  dig- 
nitary had  gained  in  the  West  rendered  it  im- 
portant, whenever  any  ecclesiastical  controversy 
broke  out  in  the  East,  for  each  party  to  make  all 
etlbrts  to  secure  bim  on  its  side.  Hence  deference 
was  frequently  paid  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  East, 
wliich,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  de- 
nied him.  But  the  portion  of  the  Christian  church, 
where  the  Roman  bishops  were  least  successful  in 
obtaining  influence,  was  the  African  church,  which 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  possess  a  firmly  fixed 
ecclesiastical  organization,  through  which  its  own 
affairs  were  readily  managed,  without  neetling  the 
slightest  interference  from  foreign  churches. 

The  Christian  church  had  now  assumed  a  hier- 
archical form  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  be- 
ing headed  in  the  one  case  by  the  patriarchs,  and  in 
the  other  by  the  popes  ;  and  from  this  period  com- 
menced an  e.irnest  and  sustained  contention  between 
these  dignitaries  for  superiority  of  rank  and  power. 
At  length  their  ambition  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained within  the  bomids  of  their  respective 
churches,  but  first  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  then  the  Pope  of  Rome,  in  coiu-se  of  time  boldly 
put  forth  the  arrogant  and  presumptuous  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Universal  Bishop,  the  sole  head  oi 
the  visible  church  of  Christ  upon  the  earth.  And 
though  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  patriarchs  have 
long  since  fallen  before  the  boundless  ambition  of 
the  Russian  czars,  the  pope  of  Rome,  to  this  day, 
still  proclaims  as  loudly  as  ever  that  he  is  "  the 
head  of  all  heads,  and  the  prince  moderator  and 
pastor  of  the  whole  church  of  Christ  which  is  under 
heaven." 

The  various  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
differ  in  different  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  adheres  firmly  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
schoolmen  were  wont  to  insist,  that  the  priesthood 
ought  to  consist  of  seven  classes  corresponding  to 
the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  Three  belong  to  the  su- 
perior order,  presbyters  or  priests,  deacons  and  sub- 
deacons,  while  the  inferior  order  contains  four,  aco- 
lytes, exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers.  The 
Romish  canonists,  however,  di\-ide  the  rlergy  into 
nine  classes,  of  which  five  belong  to  the  inferior 
order,  singers,  doorkeepers,  readers,  exorcists,  and 
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acolytlis  ;  anrl  four  to  the  superior  order,  sub-dea- 
coiis,  deacons,  presbyters,  and  bishops.  In  tlie 
Greek  church,  again,  the  officers  are  as  follows, 
bishops,  priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and  readers, 
to  which  last  class  belong  the  singers  and  acolyths. 
The  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  include  archbishops, 
metropolitans,  and  patriarchs.  To  these  was  some- 
times added  another  officer  still  higher,  styled  exarch. 
In  the  Russo-Greek  church,  at  the  head  of  all  as 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  is  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  Syrian  and  Nestorian  churches  affect 
to  copy  after  the  lieaveiily  hierarchy,  and  to  com- 
pare their  officers  with  those  of  the  court  of  heaven. 
Tlie  Nestoriiuis  compare  tlieir  patriarchs  and  bishops 
with  the  orders  of  cheruljim,  seraphim,  and  thrones ; 
tlieir  archdeacons,  pastoral  priests,  and  preachers, 
with  angels  of  the  second  rank,  styled  virtues, 
powers,  and  dominions  ;  their  deacons,  sub-deacons, 
and  readers  with  those  of  the  third  rank,  princedoms, 
archangels,  and  angels.  In  the  Church  of  England 
there  are  three  orders  of  clergy,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  and  besides  there  are  several  dignities  in- 
cluding archbishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  archdea- 
cons, and  rural  deans.  Episcopalians  are  wont  to 
allege,  in  support  of  a  gradation  of  office-bearers  in 
the  Christian  church,  that  the  Jewish  chm-ch,  in  Old 
Testament  times,  partook  of  the  natm-e  of  a  hier- 
archy. To  this  Presbyterians  usually  reply  by  de- 
murring against  all  attempts  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  the 
two  being  so  completely  different  from  one  another. 
For  the  arguments  on  both  sides  see  article  Bishop. 
HIERARCHY  (Ecclesiastical).  The  word 
hierarchy  is  not  only  used  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  church  ;  but  it  is  also  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  dominion  which  the  church  has 
sometimes  exercised  over  the  state.  For  three  cen- 
turies the  Christian  church  was  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
which  it  was  lirst  planted;  nay,  the  hottest  persecu- 
tions tlu'ough  which  the  church  had  to  pass  in  her 
early  history,  had  the  express  sanction  of  the  Roman 
state.  Constantino  the  Great,  however,  A.  D.  312, 
took  Christianity  under  the  shelter  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  adopted  it  as  the  estabhshed  religion  of 
the  country.  While  the  emperor  thus  afforded  the 
protection  of  law,  and  the  sanction  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment to  the  proceedings  of  the  church,  he  still 
retained  in  his  hands  tlie  power  of  calling  synods, 
and  even  of  presiding  over  their  deliberations,  as  well 
as  of  exercising  a  general  oversight  over  the  whole 
movements  of  the  Christians.  The  tendency,  for  a 
long  period,  was  rather  to  subjugate  the  church  to 
the  authority  of  the  state,  even  in  matters  connected 
with  its  internal  constitution.  Some  of  the  Roman 
emperors  even  went  so  far  as  to  decide  questions  of 
faith  by  edicts,  and  to  convoke  synods  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  purpose  of  adopting  imperial  articles  of 
faith.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
the  samp  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 


lord  it  over  tlie  church  was  displayed  in  the  Gothic, 
Lombard,  and  Fraukish  states.  Gradually,  however, 
the  power  of  the  clergy  increased,  and  yet  such  was 
the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  the 
ruling  powers  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that,  under 
Gregory  VII.,  the  supremacy  of  the  church  over  the 
state  first  assumed  a  perfectly  organized  sy>tem 
Fi-om  the  time  of  his  pontificate  the  face  of  Europe 
underwent  a  great  change,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  emperors,  and  other  sovereign  princes,  were 
much  diminished.  The  hierarchical  principle  was 
helped  forward  not  a  little  by  the  influence  of  the 
crusades,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  days 
of  Gregoiy,  the  power  of  the  church  was  completely 
in  the  ascendant.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  began  gi-adually  to  diminish.  Tlie  Refor- 
mation lent  it  a  heavy  blow  ;  but  wliile  in  Protestant 
countries  the  domination  of  the  church  over  the  state 
is  unknown,  the  governments  of  Romish  states  have 
a  constant  struggle  to  prevent  the  growing  power  of 
the  clergy,  while  the  Pope  endearours,  by  means  of 
concordats,  to  cany  the  hierarchical  views  of  the 
Papacy  as  far  as  expediency  or  safety  permits. 

HIERATIC  WRITING,  a  species  of  sacred  writ- 
ing among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  peculiar  to  the 
priests,  especially  the  Hierogrammatists  (which 
see).  Tliis  sacerdotal  writing  is  chiefly  found  on  the 
papyri,  and  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Hierogly- 
phic writing,  of  which  indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as 
an  abbreviated  form.  Though  the  signs,  however,  in 
the  hieratic  writing  are  considerably  abridged,  they 
include  figurative,  emblematic,  and  phonetic  charac- 
ters, the  two  former  being  sometimes  foimd  separate, 
and  sometimes  in  groups.  All  the  hieratic  manu- 
scripts exhibit  the  same  character,  that  of  abbreviated 
hieroglyphic  writing,  and  seem  to  have  been  used 
cliiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  transcription  of  texts 
in  reference  to  matters  of  a  purely  religious  or  scien- 
tific description,  and  in  the  drawuig  up  of  religious 
inscriptions.  The  three  species  of  writing  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians,  were  the  Hieroglyphic,  pro- 
perly so  called;  the  Hieratic,  and  the  Demotic. 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicuhis  mention  only  two, 
afterwards  referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandi-inus, 
the  popular  and  the  sacred  characters,  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  borne  out  by  the  Rosetta  stone,  which 
speaks  also  of  only  two  kinds  of  writing,  the  encho- 
rial and  the  sacred.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
apparent  discrepancy  can  be  explained  is,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  sacred  writing  referred  to  by  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus,  and  the  Rosetta  stone,  includes 
both  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic  writing  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

HIEREION.    See  Sacrifice. 

HIERODIACONI  (Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  diaco- 
nos.  a  deacon),  monks  of  the  Russo-Greek  ChurCH 
(which  see),  who  are  also  dcaccms. 

HIEROGLYPHICS  (Gr.  Ideros,  sacred,  and  ffly- 
plio,  to  cai-ye,  or  engrave),  sacred  carvings,  a  tern 
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Dpplied  by  tho  ancient  Greeks  to  tliat  specien  of 
writing  which  they  found  engraved  or  flcul|)tured 
upon  the  Egyptian  momimiiiits.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable from  the  word  sacred  being  used  as  a  part  of 
the  compound  term  hieroglypliics,  that  the  Greeks 
Hupposcd  this  species  of  writing  to  be  employed  to 
denote  sacred  things.  But  the  discovery  has  been 
made  by  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Jiosetta  stone,  that,  as  liishop  Warburton  acutely 
conjectured,  these  sculptured  characters  constituted 
a  real  written  language,  applicable  to  events  of  his- 
tory and  conunon  life,  as  well  as  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  religion  and  mythology.  Picture  writing, 
indeed,  was  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  communica- 
tion to  which  mankind  resorted.  They  must  have 
represented  events  and  objects  by  painting  them 
before  they  could  have  acquired  the  art  of  describ- 
ing them  in  writing.  Accordingly,  when  the  Span- 
iards first  lauded  on  the  sliorcs  of  South  America, 
their  arrival  was  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  by  rude  paintings  of  men,  arms,  and  ships. 
Egypt  is  perhaps  the  only  countiy  whose  monu- 
ments present  to  us  the  successive  steps  by  which 
men  have  arrived  at  alphabetic  -ivritiiig,  the  first  and 
simplest  part  of  the  process  being  the  use  of  hiero- 
glyphics, which  woidd  be  gradually  reduced  and  ab- 
breviated, until  at  length  they  came  to  use  arbitrary 
and  conventional  marks  expressive  of  tlie  sounds 
uttered  by  tlie  Iiuman  voice. 

The  hieroglyphic  writing  is  of  three  kinds,  the 
I'honetic,  tho  Symbolic,  and  the  Pictorial.  The 
names  of  tlie  Egyptian  gods  were  usually  expressed 
by  symbols,  and  not  by  letters.  These  representa- 
tions were  of  two  kinds ;  figurative,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  deity  is  implied,  by  the  form  in  which 
lie  was  represented  in  his  statue ;  and  symbolic,  in 
which  a  part  of  the  statue  or  some  object  liaving  a 
reference  to  the  deity  was  employed. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  singular  train  of  cir- 
cumstances by  which  Dr.  Young  was  first  led  to  de- 
cypher  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  details  are 
.hus  briefly  given  by  Dr.  Kussell :  "When  the 
French  were  in  Egypt  they  discovered,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fort  near  Rosetta,  a  block  or  slab  of  basalt, 
which  presented  an  inscription  in  three  distinct  lan- 
guages, namely,  the  sacred  letters,  the  letters  of  the 
country,  anil  the  Greek.  The  first  class  obviously 
comprehends  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic,  the  mode 
of  writing  used  by  the  priests;  while  the  second  not 
less  manifestly  identifies  itself  with  what  Clemens 
calls  the  Epistolographic,  and  which  is  now  usually 
particularized  as  demotic  or  common.  Unfortunately 
a  considerable  part  of  the  first  inscription  was  want- 
ing ;  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  the  end  of  the 
third  were  also  mutilated;  so  that  there  were  no 
precise  points  of  coincidence  from  which  the  ex- 
poimder  could  set  out  in  his  attempt  to  decipher  the 
unknown  characters.  But  the  second  inscription, 
notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  near  the  beginning, 
was  still  sulficiently  perfect  to  allow  a  comparison  to 


be  made  of  its  ditl'erent  jiarts  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  Greek,  by  the  same  method  which  would 
liave  been  followed  if  it  had  been  entire.  Tlui«,  on 
examining,  in  their  relative  situation,  tlie  parts  cor- 
responding to  two  passages  of  the  Greek  inscription 
in  which  Akxander  and  Alexan/Jria  occun'cd,  there 
were  soon  recognised  two  well-marked  groups  of 
characters  resembling  each  other,  which  were  there- 
fore considered  as  representing  these  names.  A 
variety  of  similar  coincidences  were  detected,  and 
especially  that  between  a  certain  assemblage  ol 
figures  and  the  word  Ptolemy,  which  occurred  no 
fewer  than  fDurteen  times;  and  hence,  as  the  Greek 
was  known  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Egyi)tian  tym. 
bols,  the  task  of  the  decipherer  was  limited  to  a 
discovery  of  tho  alphabetical  power  of  tho  several 
marks,  or  objects,  v/hich  denoted  that  particular 
name.  It  was  by  pursuing  this  path  that  success 
was  ultimately  attained;  it  being  satisfactorily  made 
out  that  hieroglyphs  not  only  expressed  ideas,  or 
represented  things,  but  also  that  they  were  frequently 
used  as  letters ;  and  tliat,  when  employed  for  the 
last  of  these  purposes,  the  names  of  the  several  ob- 
jects in  the  Coptic  or  ancient  language  o*'  the  conn 
try  supplied  the  alphabetical  sounds  which  composed 
any  particular  word." 

In  hieroglyphieal  manuscripts  or  papyri  the  char- 
acters are  generally  placed  in  jierpendicular  lines; 
wliile  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  especially  when 
they  refer  to  persons,  the  signs  are  arranged  horizon- 
tally. The  hieroglyphics  are  always  to  be  read  to- 
wards the  faces  of  the  figures.  Thus  if  the  front  be 
to  the  left,  they  must  be  read  from  left  to  right ;  U 
to  the  right,  from  right  to  left ;  and  if  arranged  in 
pei-pendicular  lines,  from  the  top  downwards. 

HIEROGRAMMATISTS  (Gr.  Meros,  sacred,  and 
grammateus,  a  scribe),  the  sacred  scribes  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Employing  the  hieratic  or  sa- 
cerdotal writing,  they  transcribed  religious  writings 
on  papyri,  and  gave  an  account  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Their  duty  was  also  to  expound  the 
sacred  mysteries  as  far  as  they  were  allowed  to  be 
made  known  to  the  people.  They  apjiear  to  have 
been  skilled  in  divination.  Like  the  other  members 
of  the  priesthood,  they  were  subjected  to  rules  of  the 
strictest  austerity.  They  were  highly  esteemed  at 
court,  and  assisted  the  monarch  with  their  counsels. 
They  can'ied  a  sceptre,  and  were  dressed  in  linen 
garments.  See  Egyptians  (Religion  of  tiie  An- 
cient). 

HIEROMANCY  (Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  mantcia, 
divination),  a  species  of  divination  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  in  pre- 
dicting future  events  by  observing  the  vai-ious  ap- 
pearances which  presented  themselves  in  the  act  of 
offering  sacrifices. 

HIEROMXEMON,  one  of  two  deputies  sent  from 
each  city  in  Greece  to  the  Amphictyonic  council  iu 
Athens,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of 
what  related  to  sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonie3. 
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HIEROMONACHI  (Gr.  }deroii,  sacred,  and  mona- 
chos,  a  monk),  monks  of  the  Husso- Greek  Church, 
who  are  priests.  They  are  considered  as  sacred 
monks,  and  never  officiate  but  on  solemn  festivals. 

HIERONYMITES,  a  name  given  to  the  monks 
over  whom  Hieronymus  or  St.  Jerome  presided  in 
Syria,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  several  orders  of  Rorai.sh  monks  wliich 
arose  in  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  com-se  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  An  order  under  this  name  was 
founded  in  Spain  by  Peter  Ferdinand  Fecha,  cham- 
berlain to  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile ;  they 
were  confirmed  by  Gregory  XI.  in  1373,  and  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  Their  third 
general,  Lupus  Olivetus,  with  the  consent  of  Mar- 
tin v.,  A.  D.  1424,  foi-med  among  them  a  pecuHar 
congregation,  to  which  he  gave  a  rule  drawn  from 
Jerome's  works.  In  the  year  1595,  this  order  was 
reunited  in  Spain  with  the  rest  of  the  Hieronymites. 
In  Italy,  Peter  Gambacorti,  in  1377,  established  an 
order  of  Hieronymites.  Besides,  there  was  also  tlie 
l'''esulan  Congregation,  founded  in  1417  by  Charles  of 
Montegravelli.  Hieronymite  monks,  who  are  found 
in  Sicily,  the  West  Indies,  and  Spanish  America, 
wear  a  white  habit,  with  a  black  scapulary. 

HIEROPHANTS,  priests  among  the  ancient 
Athenians,  who  officiated  in  sacrifices  and  sacred 
ceremonies.  They  were  boimdto  observe  the  strict- 
est continence,  and  in  order  to  allay  carnal  desires, 
they  are  said  to  have  drank  decoctions  of  hemlock. 
The  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries were  performed  by  the  Hierophants,  who  were 
held  in  such  veneration  that  the  initiated  were  for- 
bidden to  mention  them  in  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
fane. The  supreme  Hierophant,  when  presiding  at 
the  mysteries,  was  anointed  with  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock as  the  type  of  Creative  Omnipotence.  He  was 
dressed  in  gorgeous  robes,  the  outer  vestment  being 
a  sort  of  coarse  brocade  of  woven  gold,  arabesqued 
with  jewels,  and  scented  with  spikenard.  He  wore 
a  diadem  on  his  head  lavishly  adorned  with  emeralds. 
He  was  accompanied  with  three  principal  attendants, 
severally  the  representatives  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planet  Mercury.  In  the  midst  of  the  strange 
^  isions  which  passed  before  the  initiated  in  the  Eleu- 
tinia,  it  was  an  important  part  of  the  office  of  the 
Hierophants  to  read  out  of  the  sacred  records  of  the 
goddess  Ceres,  the  explanation  of  the  stupendous 
types  of  the  festivity. 

HIEROPOIOI  (Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  poieo,  to 
make),  persons  employed  anciently  at  Athens  in  su- 
jierintending  the  oblations  and  in  sacrificing  the  vic- 
tims. Ten  were  apjioiuted  to  this  office  every  year, 
and  at  their  girdles  they  wore  a  consecrated  axe  as 
an  emblem  of  their  duties. 

HIGH  CHURCHMEN,  a  term  at  first  applied  to 
the  Non-jurors,  who  at  the  Revolution  in  KJSB  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  William  III.  as  their  lawful 
sovereign.     In  the  present  day  the  name  is  given  to 


a  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  entertain 
high  views  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  apos- 
tolical dignity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  when  administered  by  a  regularly  or- 
dained clergy.     See  England  (Church  of). 

HIGH  PLACES.  From  the  frequent  mention 
which  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  "  high  places," 
it  is  plain  that  from  early  times  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains and  other  elevated  situations  were  selected  by 
the  heathen  as  suitable  for  their  idolatrous  obser- 
vances. Hence  we  find  the  Israelites  commanded, 
Deut.  xii.  2,  "  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places 
wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess  served 
their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the 
hills,  and  under  every  green  tree."  And  in  Exod. 
xxxiv.  13,  they  are  enjoined  to  quite  pluck  up  all  their 
high  places.  In  consequence  of  the  heathen  cus- 
tom of  worshipping  idols  in  high  places,  several  of 
the  Jewish  kings  are  reproached  for  not  taking  away 
these  high  places,  but,  on  the  contrary,  imitating  the 
heathen  by  setting  up  images  and  groves  on  every 
high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  burning 
incense  in  all  the  high  places.  We  are  not  to  un- 
derstand, however,  that  there  was  any  sin  involved  in 
the  act  of  worshipping  in  high  places,  provided  God 
alone  was  worshipped.  On  the  contrary,  we  find, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  mention  made  of  Gideon 
biuldiug  an  altar,  and  ottering  a  sacrifice  to  God  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  and  afterwards  we  are  told  that 
the  tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibeon.  The  building  of  the  temple 
limited  the  place  of  sacrifice  to  Jerusalem,  but 
throughout  a  long  line  of  kings,  both  of  Israel  and 
Judali,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  unhappy  ten- 
dency, even  in  those  who  were  zealous  for  God,  to 
retain  the  idolatrous  high  places.  Not  until  the 
reign  of  good  King  Josiah  do  we  find  the  high  places 
wholly  removed,  and  the  land  utterly  purged  from 
idolatry.  Before  the  tabernacle  was  tu'st  set  up, 
says  tlie  Talmud,  high  places  were  permitted,  and 
the  service  was  performed  by  the  first-born ;  but 
after  the  tabernacle  was  erected  high  places  were 
prohibited,  and  the  ser^ace  was  performed  by  the 
priesthood.  The  reason  why  the  heathen  imagined 
that  their  sacrifices  were  more  acceptable  to  the 
gods  when  offered  on  the  hills  than  in  the  valleys,  is 
alleged  by  Lucian  to  have  been  because  there  men 
were  nearer  to  tlie  gods,  and  so  the  more  readily  ob- 
tained an  audience. 

HIGH-PRIEST,  the  head  or  chief  of  the  Hebrew 
priesthood.  This  high  dignitary  was  invested  with 
great  influence  and  authority,  and  enjoyed  many  pe- 
culiar privileges.  He  alone  was  permitted  once  a- 
year  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  He  was  the  appointed  judge  in  all  reli- 
gious matters,  and,  indceil,  the  final  arbiter  in  all 
controversies.  In  later  limes  he  presided  over  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  hold  the  next  r.ank  to  the  sovereign 
or  prince.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  he  united  in 
his  own  person  the  offices  of  priest  and  king.    Some- 
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dmee  in  the  Old  Testament  he  is  called  by  way  of 
eminence  "  the  priest,"  as  in  Kxod.  ixix.  29,  30, 
"  And  the  holy  garments  of  Aaron  shall  be  his  song' 
after  him,  to  ho  anointed  therein,  and  to  be  conse- 
crated in  them.  And  that  son  that  is  priest  in  his 
stead  shall  put  them  on  seven  days,  when  he  cumelh 
into  the  taliernacle  of  the  congregation  to  minister  in 
the  holy  place."  The  office  was  hold  for  life,  and 
was  hereditary,  but  in  New  Testament  times  the 
high-priest,  under  Roman  domination,  held  his  office 
only  for  a  time.  Accordingly,  wo  find,  Matt.  xxvi. 
17,  58,  the  title  high-iiricst  given  not  only  to  the 
person  who  actually  held  the  office,  but  also  to  hidi- 
vidiials  who  had  formerly  been  invested  with  the 
higli-|irie3thood.  When  the  high-priest  from  age 
w.as  incapacilated  for  his  duties,  a  sagan  or  substi- 
tute was  appointed  in  his  room. 

In  the  law  of  Moses  the  office  of  the  high  priest- 
hood was  vested  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  being  ap- 
pointed to  descend  liercditarily  from  the  iirstborn. 
The  succession  in  tlie  family  of  Aaron  appears  to 
have  been  regular  during  the  existence  of  the  first 
temple;  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  high- 
priests  under  the  second  temple  pm-chased  the 
office,  and  some  say  destroyed  one  another  by 
witclicraft,  so  that  it  is  alleged  there  were  fourscore 
high-priests  from  the  return  of  the  Jews  out  of  Ba- 
bylon till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second 
temple,  when  the  office  of  high-priest  was  abolished. 

The  ceremony  of  consecration  to  the  high-priest- 
hood was  performed  with  great  solemnity  and  splen- 
dour. It  commenced,  as  in  the  aise  of  all  the  priests, 
with  ablution,  which  was  performed  witli  water 
brought  from  the  sacred  laver  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  On  this  occasion 
his  whole  body  was  washed  in  token  of  entire  puri- 
fication ;  and  being  once  cleansed  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  do  more,  when  he  went  to  minister,  than  to 
wash  his  hands  and  his  feet.  After  being  washed, 
the  high-priest  was  solemnly  invested  with  the 
sacred  garments,  four  of  which  were  peculiar  to  him- 
self, viz.  the  breast-plate,  the  ephod,  the  robe,  and 
the  plate  uf  gold.  The  sacred  garments  were  of  the 
most  gorgeous  description,  and  the  materials  of 
which  they  wore  composed  consisted  exclusixely  of 
woollen  or  linen,  nothing  of  hair  or  silk  being  used 
in  their  formation. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was 
one  peculiar  to  the  high-priest,  the  anointing  with 
sacred  oil.  This  solemn  rite  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Lewis  in  his 'Hebrew  Antiquities:'  "The  in- 
gredients of  this  oil  were  five  hundred  shekels  of 
pure  myrrh,  and  half  so  much  of  sweet  cinnamon, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels  of  sweet  calamus,  live 
hundi'ed  shekels  of  cassia,  after  the  shekels  of  the 
^nctuary,  and  of  oil  olive  a  bin.  The  making  up 
of  these  simples  into  the  compound  of  the  anointing 
oil  was  thus  :  The  spices  (except  the  myrrh,  which 
was  liquid)  were  bruised  every  one  apart  and  by 
themselves,  and  then  were  they  mingled,  and  boilud 


in  clean  water,  till  all  their  strength  was  come  out 
into  that  decoction  ;  which  decoction  strained,  and 
having  oil  put  to  it,  was  again  boiled  to  the  height 
of  an  ointment,  and  so  reserved.  This  anointing  oil 
was  only  in  u.se  in  the  times  of  the  taboniacle  and 
the  first  temple  ;  and  whilst  it  continued  llit  high- 
jjriests  successively  were  anointed  with  it.  The 
maimer  was  thus  :  it  was  poured  upon  tlie  top  of  his 
head,  which  was  bare,  and  ran  down  his  face  upon 
Ills  beard  ;  and  he  that  anointed  him  drew  with  his 
finger  the  figure  of  the  Greek  letter  ehi  upon  his 
forehead.  The  reason  of  the  form  of  the  letter  da, 
was  to  distinguish  the  anointing  of  the  higli-priest 
from  that  of  their  kings,  who  were  anointed  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  or  crown.  The  high- priest  (the 
Jews  say)  was  anointed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
when  the  oil  failed,  lie  was  clothed  in  the  pontifical 
garments.  If  he  were  anointed,  he  was  anointed 
daily  seven  days  together  ;  and  if  he  were  not  (when 
the  lioly  oil  was  gone)  he  was  clothed  witli  the  eiglit 
vestments  of  the  priesthood,  every  day,  for  seven 
days,  and  ho  was  called  the  installed  by  the  gar- 
ments." 

The  last  rite  which  was  performed  by  the  high- 
priest,  on  his  consecration  to  office,  consisted  in  the 
ofl'ering  up  of  three  sacrifices,  namely,  an  offering 
for  sin,  a  holocaust  or  whole  burnt-offering,  and 
a  peace-offering.  These  sacrifices  were  repeated 
daily  for  seven  days.  There  was  also  a  meat-ofier- 
ing  on  such  occasions,  consisting  of  unleavened 
bread,  unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and  un- 
leavened wafers  anointed  with  oil ;  all  of  which  were 
put  into  one  basket,  and  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  to  be  presented  there  to  God,  along  with 
the  other  sacrifices.  All  these  ceremonies  having 
been  performed,  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  set  apart 
to  minister  in  holy  things,  which  rites  of  initiation 
were  always  used  before  a  high-priest  could  enter 
upon  his  office.  But  the  sons  of  Aaron  being  once 
consecrated  by  Moses,  their  posterity  were  never 
after  consecrated,  because  they  succeede  1  to  the 
priesthood  by  hereditary  right. 

A  few  of  tlie  peculiar  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  high-priest,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Lewis: 
"  To  heigliten  the  dignity  of  his  office,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  marry  a  virgin,  one  who  was  not  so  much  aa 
espoused  to  any  other  person  ;  nor  was  any  sort  ct 
virgin  thought  tit  to  be  his  wife,  but  only  one  that 
was  newly  come  out  of  her  minority,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  to  her  full  puberty.  This  (the  Hebrew 
doctors  say)  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Iiigh-priest 
after  he  was  in  his  office  ;  for  if  he  had  married  a 
widow  before  (which  was  permitted  to  the  common 
priests)  he  was  to  keep  her,  and  not  to  put  her  away 
when  he  was  advanced  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  high-priest,  that  besides  other 
women  which  no  priests  might  many,  he  alone  was 
forbidden  to  many  a  widow.  In  this  law  is  prohib- 
ited not  only  a  woman  that  had  been  raan-ied ;  but 
if  she  had  been  merely  espoused,  it  was  unlawful  fui 
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the  high-priest  to  take  her  for  his  wife.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  the  wife  of  his  brother,  to  which 
others  were  obUged ;  nor  a  woman  bom  of  a  person 
whom  a  high  priest  was  forbidden  to  many :  as,  if 
the  high  priest  liad  talven  a  widow,  and  liad  a  daugh- 
ter by  her,  that  child  might  not  be  married,  though 
a  virgin,  by  a  succeeding  high-priest ;  but  he  was  to 
marry  a  virgin  of  Israel ;  and  though  he  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  tribe,  yet  she  was  to  be  nobly  born, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  function.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  polygamy  was  not  allowed 
to  the  high-priest,  who  was  to  have  but  one  wife  at 
a  time,  though  other  men  were  permitted  to  have 
more :  if  he  took  another,  he  was  to  give  a  bill  of 
divorce  to  one  of  them  before  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation, otherwise  he  was  incapable  to  perform  the 
offices  of  it ;  but  if  his  wife  died,  it  was  not  unlawful 
for  him  to  marry  again. 

"  The  high-priest  was  exempt  from  tlie  common 
laws  of  mourning :  he  was  not  to  let  his  hair  grow 
neglected,  which  was  a  funeral  ceremony,  nor  was 
he  to  rend  his  clothes ;  though  the  Talmudists  will 
have  it,  as  Cunxus  observes,  that  he  might  rend  liis 
garments  at  the  bottom  about  his  feet,  but  not  at  the 
top  down  to  his  breast.  He  was  forbidden  to  go 
into  the  house  where  the  body  of  his  fatlier  or  his 
mother  lay  dead,  (which  was  pennitted  to  tlie  inferior 
priests)  and  consequently  he  was  not  to  make  any 
external  signs  of  mourning  for  son  or  daughter, 
brother  or  sister.  But  before  his  anointing  and  con- 
secration, and  puttmg  on  the  holy  garments,  it  was 
QOt  unlawful  for  him  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  therefore  Eleazar  was  present  when  Aaron 
died,  being  as  yet  in  a  lower  ministry,  and  not  com- 
pletely advanced  to  the  high-priesthood.  If  the 
high-priest  was  in  the  sanctuary  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  father  or  mother,  he  was  not  to  stir 
from  thence  till  he  had  finished  his  ministry ;  for  he 
had  a  little  house,  after  the  temple  was  built,  v/ithin 
the  precincts  of  it,  where  he  commonly  remained  all 
the  day-time,  which  was  called  tlie  parlour  of  the 
high-priest.  At  night  he  went  to  his  own  dwelling- 
house,  which  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  no  where  else. 
There  he  might  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  mourner 
(except  micovering  his  head,  rending  his  clothes,  or 
going  into  the  house  where  the  dead  body  was)  and 
there  the  people  came  to  comfort  him ;  and  sitting 
on  the  ground,  while  he  sat  in  his  chair,  at  the  fu- 
neral-feast, they  said.  Let  us  be  thy  expiation  (that 
is,  let  all  the  grief  that  is  upon  thee  fall  upon  us)  to 
which  he  answered,  Blessed  be  ye  from  heaven. 

"  There  are  other  marks  of  honour  bestowed  by 
the  Jews  upon  their  high-priest.  As  all  the  lower 
priests  were  esteemed  holy,  he  was  always  accounted 
the  most  lioly.  He  was,  says  Maimonidcs,  to  excel 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  five  perfections,  in  the 
comeliness  of  bis  body,  in  strength,  in  riches,  in  wis- 
dom, and  in  a  beautiful  complexion ;  and  if  the  heir 
of  the  high-priest  bad  all  llic  other  accomplishments, 
and  was  not  the  moBt  weaUliy  among  his  brclhrcn,  it 


was  thought  just  that  so  great  a  personage  should  be 
made  most  rich  by  the  contributions  of  the  other 
priests.  He  was  only  second  to  the  king ;  and  as  no 
person  of  mean  descent  or  occupation  could  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  regal  dignity,  so  neither  could  he  into 
the  high-priesthood :  And  some  among  the  Jews  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  high-priest  was  as  valuable 
as  the  whole  people  of  Israel.  He  was  never  to 
converse  with  the  commonalty,  or  show  himself 
naked  to  them ;  and  therefore  he  was  to  avoid  all 
public  baths,  and  be  cautious  of  going  to  feasts  and 
entertainments,  the  better  to  secure  the  reverence 
due  to  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  '\^^len  he  went 
abroad  to  those  that  were  in  mourning,  he  was  al- 
ways attended  by  other  priests :  he  was  to  clip  his 
hair  twice  a-week,  but  not  to  suffer  a  razor  to  come 
upon  his  head :  he  was  to  be  every  day  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  not  to  go  to  his  house  above  twice  in  one 
day :  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  testimony  in  any 
cases,  but  what  related  to  the  king,  and  in  those  he 
could  not  be  forced  but  by  the  great  sanhedrim  :  he 
was  to  have  but  one  wife  at  one  time.  When  he 
went  into  the  temple,  he  was  attended  by  three 
priests.  He  was  not  bound  to  sacrifice  by  lot,  (as 
the  otiier  priests  were)  but  might  do  it  as  often  as 
he  pleased,  and  take  whatever  sacrifice  he  thought 
fit. 

"But  the  gi-eatest  privilege  and  dignity  of  the 
high-priest  consisted  in  his  performing  the  most  holy 
parts  of  Divine  worship.  He  was  the  mediator,  as 
it  were,  between  God  and  the  people,  to  appease  the 
Divme  auger,  and  to  make  atonement  for  the  sms  of 
the  whole  nation :  he  was  obliged  to  ofler  a  meat- 
ofl'ering  every  day  at  his  own  charges,  half  of  it  iu 
the  morning,  and  half  at  night,  which  was  a  distinct 
ofl'ering  from  that  which  attended  tlie  daily  bumt- 
otlerings :  he  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  that  but  once  in  a  year,  upon  the 
day  of  expiation ;  and,  upon  great  occasions,  to  en- 
quire of  God  by  Urim  and  Thunimim." 

The  greatest  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  high-priest 
was  that  of  entering  tlie  most  holy  place,  which  was 
only  permitted  once  a-year  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. See  Atonement  (Day  of).  In  this  re- 
spect, and  indeed  in  many  others,  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  was  an  eminent  type  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  "  oft'ered  himself  up  once  for  all  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,"  who  blesses  his  people,  and  "  hath  entered  not 
into  the  lioly  place  made  with  hands,  which  is  a 
figure  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  there  to  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  God  for  us." 

HIISI,  the  name  given  to  the  devil  among  the 
Finns.  He  is  supposed  to  have  his  residence  in  the 
forests,  whence  he  sends  out  diseases  and  calamities 
of  every  kind  among  men.  He  is  described  as  hav- 
ing only  three  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  as  having 
these  fingers  armed  with  large  nails,  with  whicli  lie 
tears  in  pieces  all  who  fall  into  his  power.  See 
Finns  (Kei.igion  or). 

IlILAKIA,   a  general   term  among  the  ancient 
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Romana,  for  days  of  feasting  and  rejoicing  on  any 
iccount  wliatevor.  It  was  usually  applird,  however, 
ill  a  more  restricted  form,  to  denole  a  festival  lield 
on  tlie  25tli  of  Marcli,  in  Iionour  of  Cybele,  tlie  mo- 
ther of  tlie  gods.  It  seems  to  have  been  celebrated 
with  games  and  amusements  of  every  kind.  Among 
other  rites  there  was  a  solemn  procession  in  which 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  borne  along,  preceded 
by  specimens  of  plate  and  other  works  of  art  provided 
by  the  wealthy  Romans  for  the  occasion. 

IIIIJjKIj  (Sciiooi,  of),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Jewish  academies  forgiving  instruction  in  the 
Law  of  Moses.  It  was  founded  by  Hillel,  a  famous 
Jewish  doctor,  who  was  surnaine<l  the  Babylonian, 
because  he  was  a  native  of  15al)ylon.  Thirty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  this  distinguished  Rabbi 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  coiisidted  about  the 
celebration  of  the  passover,  which  fell  that  ye.TJi-  upon 
a  Saturday.  His  answer  was  so  .satisfactory,  that 
they  elected  him  patriarch  of  the  nation,  and  his  pos- 
terity succeeded  him  down  to  the  filth  century,  when 
the  patriarchs  of  Judea  were  abolished.  Hillel  was 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  left  Babylon,  and  having 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was 
elected  patriarch  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  also  head 
of  th6  sanhedrim.  The  Jews  allege,  that  hke  Moses, 
to  whom  they  often  compai-e  him,  he  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Hillel  was  the  disciple  of  Schannnai,  and  diUcring  in 
opinion  from  his  master,  he  set  up  a  rival  school ; 
and  80  violent  was  the  ojiposition  of  the  disciples  of 
Hillel  to  those  of  Schammai,  that  a  bloody  conten- 
tion ensued,  in  the  course  of  wliich  several  of  the 
combatants  were  slain.  The  cpiarrel,  however,  was 
brought  to  a  close,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Bath- 
KOL  (which  see),  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the 
school  of  Hillel.  The  Jews  blame  Schammai,  and 
highly  extol  Hillel,  who  they  say  was  so  much  es- 
teemed as  a  teacher,  that  he  had  no  fewer  than  a 
thousand  scholars.  Eighty  of  his  disciples  rose  to 
great  distinction,  for  the  Jewish  writers  allege,  that 
thirty  of  them  were  worthy  of  having  the  glory  of 
God  resting  upon  them  as  it  did  upon  Moses  ;  thirty 
who,  like  Joshua,  were  able  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
sun;  and  the  other  twenty,  little  iuierior  to  the  first, 
but  superior  to  the  second. 

HINA,  a  goddess  among  the  l^ew  Zealanders, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  spouse  of  Mawi,  the  supreme 
god,  and  by  whose  two  sons  the  world  is  beUeved 
to  have  been  peopled. 

HINDUISM,  the  prevailing  religion  of  Hindustan, 
professed  by  150,000,000  of  people.  It  has  been  a 
favourite  idea  with  some  Orientalists,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  rehgion  which  is  termed  Brahmanism  or  Hin- 
duism is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  long  before  the 
days  of  Moses.  Niebulir,  however,  lias  clearly 
shown  that  Hindu  civilization  is  of  comparatively 
'ecent  origin,  not  dating  long  before  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  And  this  latter  view  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  remnants  of  the  primitive 


inhabitants,  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  hill 
country,  beyond  the  borders  of  the  cultivated  plains 
These  hill  and  forest  tribes  are  diminutive  in  stature, 
with  small  eyes  and  flat  noses.  They  have  no  caste, 
and  no  idols,  although  tliey  liave  various  supersti- 
tious practices.  These  aboriginal  oi  non-Aryan 
tribes,  have  evidently  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  woods  and  fastnesses  from  the  incursions  of  tlie 
Hindus  or  Ai'yans,  as  they  call  themselves.  In  the 
Vedas  all  who  withstood  the  onward  march  of  the 
men  of  Aryan,  are  termed  Dcmjus,  and  are  said  to 
perfonn  no  religious  rites.  They  are  also  termed 
"  those  who  do  not  tend  the  lire,"  and  "  fail  to  wor- 
ship Agni."  Another  appellation  by  wliich  the 
Vedas  describe  them  is  "  flesh-eaters,"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  name,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
Bliils,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  important  o( 
all  the  aboriginal  tribes,  eat  the  flesh  not  only  of  buf- 
faloes, but  also  of  cows,  when  it  can  be  obtained, 
a  peculiarity  which  more  perhaps  tlmn  any  other 
marks  them  out  as  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Hindus,  with  whom  the  cow  is  an  animal  of 
special  sacredness.  The  following  points  of  distmc- 
tion  between  the  aborigines  and  their  Arjan  con- 
querors are  stated  by  General  Briggs  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society: 
"  1.  Hindus  are  divided  into  castes. 

The  aborigines  have  no  such  distinctions. 

2.  Hindu  widows  are  forbidden  to  many. 

The  widows  of  the  aborigines  not  only  do  so, 
but  usually  with  the  younger  brother  of  the  la;e 
husband — a  practice  they  follow  in  commoii 
with  the  Scythian  tribes. 

3.  The   Hindus   venerate   the    cow  and    abstain 
from  eating  beef. 

The  aborigines  feed  alike  on  all  flesh. 

4.  The  Hindus  abstaui  from  the  use  of  fermented 
Uquors. 

The  aborigines  drink  to  excess ;  and  conceive 
no  ceremony,  civil  or  religious,  complete  without. 

5.  The  Hindus  pai-take  of  food  prepared  only  by 
those  of  their  own  caste. 

The  aborigines  partake  of  food  prepared  by 
any  one. 

6.  The  Hindus  abhor  the  spilling  of  blood 

The  aborigines  conceive  no  rehgious  or  dome«- 
tic  ceremony  complete  without  the  spilling  of 
blood  and  offering  up  a  live  victim. 

7.  The  Hindus  have  a  Bi\-Ihmanical  priesthood. 
The  uidigenes  do  not  venerate  Brfihmans. 
Their  own  priests  (who  are  self-created)  are  re- 
spected according  to  their  mode  of  life  and  their 
skill  in  magic  and  sorcerj',  in  divining  future 
events  and  in  curing  diseases :  these  are  the 
qualifications  which  authorise  their  employment 
in  slaying  sacrificial  victims  and  in  distributing 
them. 

8.  The  Hindus  bum  their  dea(^. 

The  aborigines  bury  their  dead,  and  with  them 
their  arms,  sometimes  their  cattle,  as  among 
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the  Scytluans.     On   such   occasions   a   victim 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  atone  for  the  sins  of 
the  deceased. 
9    The  Hindu  civil  institutions  are  all  municipal. 
Tlie  aboriginal  institutions  are  all  patriarchal. 

10.  The  Hindus  have  their  courts  of  justice 
composed  of  equals. 

The  aborigines  have  theirs  composed  of  heads 
of  tribes  or  families,  and  chosen  for  life. 

11.  The  Hindus  brought  with  thera  (more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago)  the  art  of  writing  and 
science. 

The  indigenes  are  not  only  illiterate,  but  it  is 
forbidden  for  the  Hindus  to  teach  them." 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  Hindustan,  as  far  as  they 
have  yet  been  examined,  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  a  Mongolian  type,  and  to  have  come  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  countiy,  probably  at  a  remote 
period  having  inhabited  some  part  of  the  regions  of 
Central  Asia.  The  best  account  of  the  rehgion  of 
the  different  non-Ai-yan  tribes  is  to  be  found  in  a  me- 
moir furnished  to  the  Jomiial  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
by  Major  Macpherson,  under  the  title  of  'An  Ac- 
comit  of  the  ReUgion  of  the  KJionds  in  Orissa.'  Tlie 
cliief  object  of  then-  worship  is  stated  to  be  the 
Earth-god,  under  the  name  of  Bura-Pennu  (which 
see),  to  whom  they  offer  human  sacrifices  annually, 
in  the  hope  of  tliereby  obtaining  success  in  their 
agricultural  operations.  See  Khonds  (Religion 
of).  But  in  addition  to  tlie  aborigines  who  inhabit 
Northern  India,  such  as  the  Bhils,  the  Mirs,  the  Khu- 
lis,  the  Khonds,  there  has  always  been  a  large  body  of 
Nishadas  or  non-Aiyan  tribes  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Peninsula.  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  his  '  Compai-ative 
Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  or  South  Indian  family 
of  Languages,'  thus  describes  the  religious  character 
of  these  aborigines  of  the  south :  "  The  system  which 
prevails  in  the  forests  and  mountain -fastnesses 
throughout  the  Dravidian  territories,  and  also  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Peninsula  amongst  the  low  caste 
tribes,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  still  more 
widely  prevalent  at  an  early  period,  is  a  system  of 
demonolatry,  or  the  worship  of  evil  spuits  by  means 
of  bloody  sacrifices  and  frantic  dances.  This  system 
was  introduced  within  the  historical  period  from  the 
Tamil  countiy  into  Ceylon,  where  it  is  now  mixed 
up  with  Buddliism.  On  comparing  this  Dravidian 
system  of  demonolatry  and  sorcery  with  '  Shama- 
nism'— the  superstition  which  prevails  amongst  the 
Ugrian  races  of  Siberia  and  the  hill-tribes  on  the 
south-western  frontier  of  China,  which  is  still  mixed 
up  with  the  Buddhism  of  the  Mongols,  and  which 
was  the  old  rehgion  of  the  whole  Tatar  race  before 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  were  disseminated 
amongst  them — we  cannot  avoid  tlie  conclusion  that 
tliose  two  superstitions,  though  practised  by  races 
80  widely  separated,  are  not  only  similaj-  but  identi- 
cal." 

But  while  the  native  tribes  of  Hindustan  occupy 
the  forests  and  the  hills,  the  whole  of  the  open  coun- 


tiy or  plains  of  the  Ganges  intervening  between  the 
Himalaya  mountains  and  the  Vuidhya  liiUs,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Hindu  or  Aryan  races,  who,  at  a  remote 
period,  seem  to  have  crossed  the  Indian  Alps,  and 
been  diffused  over  the  Panjdb,  ultimately  overrmining 
the  whole  Peninsida. 

The  religion  of  tlie  Hindus,  as  it  now  presents  it- 
self in  the  system  of  Brahmanism,  differs  essentially 
from  the  rehgion  of  the  same  people  in  its  more  an- 
cient form,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Vedas.  These  sa- 
cred books,  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  are  four  in 
numbtr,  and  are  denominated  the  Rig-V^da,  the 
Yajur-V^da,  the  Sitma-Veda,  and  the  Atharva- Veda. 
The  four  Vddas  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  of 
equal  antiquity,  but  now  it  is  ascertained  that  whilst 
the  hymns  of  which  the  Rig-Vdda  consists,  rank  "  as 
amongst  the  oldest  extant  records  of  the  ancient 
world,"  the  Sama-V^da  merely  gives  extracts  from 
these  hymns  arranged  for  worship,  the  Yajur-V^da 
contains  hymns  of  later  date,  mixed  with  repetiticns 
of  the  eai-ly  specimens,  and  the  Atharva-Veda  is  a 
much  later  compilation  consisting  of  formularies  re- 
quired on  certain  rare  occasions.  The  Rig-V^da, 
which  is  the  eai-liest  of  these  collections  of  sacred 
hymns,  is  bebeved  to  have  been  written  B.  c.  1200 
or  B.  c.  1400.  It  contains  1,017  mantras  or  prayers, 
about  one-half  of  which  are  addressed  to  Indra  the 
god  of  hght,  or  Hindu  Jupiter,  or  Agni  the  god  oi 
fire,  or  rather  perhaps  fire  itself,  viewed  partly  as  » 
vivifying  principle  of  vegetation,  and  partly  as  a 
destructive  agent.  The  next  divinity,  which  in  the 
view  of  some  Orientalists  completes  the  triad  of  the 
Vaidic  system,  is  Varuna  the  god  of  water.  Thus  the 
Hindu  rehgion  of  this  early  period  seems  to  have  been 
a  system  of  worship  addressed  to  natural  phenomena, 
the  light,  the  fire,  the  water ;  and  must  therefore 
have  partaken  of  a  pantheistic  character.  The  ele 
ments  were  deified,  and  the  very  sacrifices  they 
offered  were  converted  into  gods.  Thus  the  hymns 
comprising  one  entire  section  of  the  Rig-Veda  are 
addressed  to  Soma  (which  see),  the  niUky  juice  of  the 
moon-plant  (asclepias  acida),  which  was  a  libation 
offered  to  the  gods,  and  without  a  di'aught  of  which 
even  they  could  not  be  immortal. 

Tlie  language  in  which  tlie  V^das  are  written  is 
the  Sanskrit,  which  the  Hindus  seriously  believe  to 
be  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  to  lia^'e  been  com- 
municated to  men  by  a  voice  from  heaven ;  while  the 
Vedas  themselves  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Creator.  But  the  Shastras  or  sacred  writings  of 
the  Hindus  are  not  limited  to  the  four  V^das;  be- 
sides these,  tliere  are  four  Upa-Vrdas  or  Sub-Scrip- 
tures ;  six  Ved-angas  or  bodies  of  learning ;  and  four 
Up-angas  or  appended  bodies  of  learning,  forming  in 
all  an  immeuse  mass  of  secular  and  sacred  lore, 
such  as  any  single  individual  would  in  vain  attempt 
even  cursorily  to  peruse,  much  less  fully  to  master. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  complicated  system  oi 
Hinduism  in  its  present  form,  lies  the  existence  oi 
one  great  universal,  self-existing  Spirit,  who  is  de 
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noniiiiaicd  JUuAiiM  (wliich  see).  It  is  one  grand 
peci.liarity  of  tliis  the  Supreme  God  of  India,  tliat 
wliile  all  natural  aftrilnitos  are  aHcriljcd  to  liim  in  inli- 
nite  perfection,  he  is  not  alluded  to  posses.s  a  itingle 
moral  attribute.  And  even  lii.s  natm'al  attriljulcs, 
thouLjh  they  may  be  njonientarlly  exerci.sed  for  the 
purpose  of  manifesting  the  universe,  they  are  speed- 
ily recalled  and  reabsorbed  into  his  mysterious  es- 
sence. Hence  throughout  all  India,  there  are  neither 
temples,  nor  sacred  rites,  nor  acts  of  worship  in 
honour  of  IJrahm.  The  excuse  given  for  this  strange 
Btate  of  matters  is,  that  "  the  rejiresenting  tlie  Su- 
preme Being  by  images,  or  the  honouring  him  by 
the  institution  of  sacred  rites,  aiul  the  erection  of 
temples,  must  be  perfectly  incompatible  with  every 
conceivable  notion  of  an  all-pervading,  immaterial, 
incorporeal  spirit."  Such  an  excuse  would  undoubt- 
edly be  valid,  in  so  far  as  an  outward  image  is  con- 
cerned, but  has  no  force  whatever  when  applied  to 
the  spiritual  worsliip  of  an  intelligent  creature. 

In  the  creed  of  the  Hindus,  Brahm  alone  exists; 
all  else  is  illusory.  IIow  then  is  creation  on  sucli  a 
system  to  be  accomplislied?  The  mode  in  which 
the  universe  sprang  into  existence  is  thus  sketched 
by  Mr.  Hai'dwick  in  his  'Christ  and  other  Masters:' 
"  Aloije,  supreme,  and  unapproachable,  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  Himself  had  crossed  the  mind  of 
Jie  Great  Solitary.  He  longed  for  oll'spring,  and  at 
length  determined  to  resolve  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  His  essence,  and  transform  Himself  into  a  world 
which  might  contrast  with  His  eternal  quietude. 
I"Vom  this  desire  of  God  has  sprung  whatever  is,  or 
is  to  be :  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  rock,  the  flower, 
the  forest,  the  inimmerable  tribes  of  gods  Jvnd  men, 
of  beasts  and  demons, — these,  so  far  as  they  possess 
a  true  existence,  are  all  consubstantial  with  divinity. 
The  basis  underlying  all  the  forms  which  they  as- 
sume is  the  Inetl'able,  the  Uncreated.  God  may  be 
regarded  as  the  undeveloped  world,  the  world  as  the 
development  of  God.  He  is  both  the  fountain  and 
the  stream,  the  cause  and  the  etlect,  the  one  Creator 
and  the  one  creation.  '  As  the  spider  spins  and 
gathers  back  [its  thread] ;  as  plants  sprout  on  the 
earth ;  as  hairs  grow  on  a  living  person ;  so  is  this 
universe  here,  produced  from  the  imperishable  na- 
ture. By  contemplation  the  vast  one  germinates; 
from  him  food  [or,  body]  is  produced ;  and  thence, 
successively,  breath,  mind,  real  [elements],  worlds 
and  immortality  arising  from  [good]  deeds.'  Ex- 
pressions of  this  kind  had  not  unnaturally  suggested 
to  some  minds  the  inference  that  the  pantheism  of 
ancient  India  was  simple  and  materialistic:  but  a 
further  insight  into  the  philosophy,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  appears  in  monuments  of  the  Brahmanic  age,  will 
prove  such  inferences  to  be  erroneous.  We  may 
'lot,  indeed,  be  able  to  decide  with  confidence  re- 
specting the  complexion  of  the  earnest  Hhidu  meta- 
physics, since  the  Vedas,  notwithstanding  the  inge- 
nuity of  their  commentators,  will  be  foimd  to  have 
cont.iiiied  a  very  slender  metaphysical  element :  but 


as  soon  as  ever  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the 
ruder  superstitions  of  their  forefathers  into  hannony 
with  more  refined  conceptions  of  llie  Godhead,  tlje 
whole  tone  of  Ilimlu  pantheism  is  subtilized,  to  the 
extent  of  questioning  the  reality  of  the  materijj 
world  itself.  All  fonns  assumed  by  matter  are  then 
held  to  be  not  only  transient  but  illusive.  Tlie 
senddance  of  reality  which  they  possess  is  due  to 
Miiy.!, — the  personification  of  God's  fruitless  long- 
ing for  some  being  otlier  than  His  own, — the  power, 
by  which,  in  dillerent  words,  the  Absolute  had  been 
Himself  beguiled  from  His  original  quietude.  But 
while  matter  is  thus  hold  to  be  essentially  non-exist- 
ent, tliat  which  luiderlies  and  animates  the  whole  ol 
the  phenomenal  universe  is  one  with  tlie  Divinity, 
who,  by  a  species  of  self-analysis,  has  brought  Him- 
self under  the  conditions  of  the  finite  and  the  tem- 
poral, and  must  in  future  so  continue  till  the  visible 
is  ultimately  reabsorbed  by  the  invisiljle,  and  multi- 
plicity reduced  afresh  to  simple  imity." 

Thus  it  is  that,  according  to  Hinduism,  every  ob- 
ject in  the  imiverse,  nay,  the  soul  of  man  himself,  is 
nothing  more  tluui  an  illusory  manifestation  of  the 
essence  of  Brahm.  But  in  all  cosmological  specula- 
tions the  dilEcidty  is  apt  to  start  itself,  how  spirit  can 
exert  energy  at  all ;  and  more  especially  how  it  can 
operate  directly  upon  matter.  It  was  conceived, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  put  forth  his  energy, 
Brahm  must  assume  a  form,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
form.  Under  this  assumed  personal  form  he  drew 
forth  in  some  inetl'able  manner  from  his  own  imper- 
sonal essence  three  distinct  beings  or  hypostases, 
which  became  invested  with  corporeal  forms.  This 
is  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad  or  Trimurti, — Brah- 
ma, Vishnu,  and  Shiva.  To  these  three  beings  were 
intrusted  the  arrangement  and  government  of  the 
universe  after  Brahm  had  relapsed  into  liis  proper 
state  of  profound  sleep  and  unconsciousness. 

The  creation  of  the  universe  is  accounted  for  in 
the  Hindu  Sliastras  by  the  production  of  the  Mun- 
dane Egg,  from  which  the  whole  universe  sprang 
forth  in  perfected  form.  To  produce  the  egg,  Brahm 
is  represented  as  having  assumed  a  new  and  pecidiar 
form,  in  wliich  he  is  usually  called  Purush,  or  the 
primeval  male ;  while  liis  divine  energy'  separated 
'rom  his  essence  is  personilied,  under  a  female  form 
named  Prakriti  or  Nature.  From  the  combination 
of  Punish  and  Pralcriti  proceeded  the  Mundane  Egg. 
See  Creation.  Thus  the  elements  of  universal 
nature  came  into  being,  consisting  of  fourteen 
worlds ;  seven  inferior,  or  below  the  world  wdiich  we 
inhabit ;  and  seven  superior,  consisting — with  the 
exception  of  our  own  which  is  the  first — of  immense 
tracts  of  space,  bestudded  with  gloiious  lummaries 
and  habitations  of  the  gods. 

But  the  worlds  having  thus  been  educed  from  the 
Mundane  Egg,  the  question  ainses,  who  is  the  maker 
of  the  ditl'erent  orders  of  being  who  are  to  inhabit 
the  worlds.  This  office  is  exclusively  assigned  to 
Brahma  (which  see),  the  first  person  of  the  Hinda 
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Triad,  who  is  accordingly  styled  the  Creator.  From 
him  also  proceeded  by  emanation  or  eduction  the 
four  castes  into  which  the  Hindus  believe  mankind 
to  be  divided.  From  his  mouth  came  the  highest  or 
Brahman  caste ;  from  his  arm  the  Kshattrya  or  mili- 
tary caste ;  from  his  breast  the  Vaishya  or  produc- 
tive caste ;  and  from  his  foot  the  Shudra  or  servile 
caste.  The  life  of  Brahma  measures  the  duration  of 
the  universe,  and  is  believed  to  extend  to  three  hun- 
dred billions  of  common  years ;  and  as  a  partial  de- 
Btruction  or  disorganization  of  the  ten  lower  worlds 
recurs  at  the  close  of  every  halpa  or  day  of  Brahma, 
there  are  understood,  according  to  this  system,  to  be 
thirty-six  thousand  partial  destructions  or  disorga- 
nizations of  the  larger  half  of  the  universe,  and  as 
many  reconstructions  of  it  during  the  period  of  its 
duration.  And  when  the  life  of  BraJnna  shall  have 
terminated,  there  will  be  no  longer  a  partial  de- 
struction, but  an  utter  annihilation  of  the  universe 
called  a  Maha  Pralaya,  and  Brahm  alone  will 
exist.  "Thus,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Duff, 
'•  there  has  been,  according  to  the  Hindu  Shastras, 
an  alternating  succession  of  manifestations  and  anni- 
hilations of  the  universe,  at  intervals  of  inconceiv- 
able length,  throughout  the  measureless  ages  of  a 
past  eternity; — and  there  will  be  the  same  alternate 
never-ending  succession  of  manifestations  and  anni- 
liilations  throughout  the  boundless  ages  of  the  eter- 
nity that  is  to  come." 

The  Hindus  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigi-a- 
lion,  holding  that  every  human  soul  in  order  to  ex- 
piate its  guilt  passes  through  millions  and  millions 
more  of  different  bodily  forms  throughout  the  whole 
duration  of  the  present  universe.  To  this  arrange- 
ment, however,  there  ie  an  exception,  the  superior 
gods  not  being  subject  to  undergo  these  numberless 
changes,  but  enjoying  the  liighest  happiness  attain- 
able apart  from  absorption  through  the  whole  of 
Brahma's  life.  It  is  the  earnest  desire,  accordingly, 
of  every  Hindu  that  he  may  rise  a  grade  higher  in 
the  next  birth,  and  thus  attain  one  step  in  advance 
towards  ultimate  deliverance.  A  higher  species  of 
future  bliss  set  before  the  devotee  of  Brahmanism,  is 
the  enjoyment  of  carnal  delights  in  the  heaven  of 
one  or  other  of  the  superior  gods.  But  the  last  and 
highest  kind  of  future  bliss  consists  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  soul  into  the  essence  of  Brahm.  See 
Absorption.  This  is  the  consummation  of  feUcity, 
for  the  soul  once  absorbed  is  not  liable  to  any  fur- 
ther transmigration.  But  while  there  is  thus  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  future  rewards  for  the  righteous, 
there  is  also  a  gi'aduated  scale  of  future  punishments 
for  the  wicked.  Thus  an  individual  may  by  his  evil 
deeds  in  this  life  incur  a  degraded  position  in  the 
next  birth  ;  or  if  more  wicked,  he  may  be  sent  down 
to  one  or  other  of  innumerable  hells,  to  reappear, 
however,  on  eartli  in  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable 
forms  before  he  rises  to  tlie  human  ;  or  if  a  peculiarly 
heinous  transgressor,  he  may  be  consigned  to  perdi- 
tion until  the  dissolution  of  all  things 


Now  to  attain  each  of  the  three  distinct  kinds  of 
future  bliss,  and  escape  the  three  distinct  kinds  of 
future  punishment,  there  are  three  equally  distinct 
paths  marked  out  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus. 
To  secure  advance  in  the  next  birth,  all  the  neces- 
sary duties  peculiar  to  caste  must  be  carefully  dis- 
charged; and  the  ordinary  practices  and  ceremnnies 
of  religion  must  be  diligently  observed.  To  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  paradise  of  one  of  the  superior 
gods,  there  must  be  the  performance  of  some  extra- 
ordinary services  to  the  deities,  or  some  acts  of  ex- 
traordinary merit.  But  to  render  a  man  worthy  of 
absorption  into  Brahm,  he  must  adopt  peculiar 
austerity  in  his  mode  of  life ;  he  must  apply  hiniselt 
sedulously  to  divine  knowledge ;  and  above  aU,  he 
must  give  himself  up  to  pure  and  intense  meditation 
on  the  Eternal  Spirit.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
three  higher  castes  to  reach  any  one  of  the  kinds  oi 
bliss  set  before  the  Hindu ;  but  the  Sudra  must 
limit  his  ambition  in  either  of  the  inferior  kinds  of 
bliss,  and  when  he  has  attained  this  primary  object 
in  a  futiu-e  birth,  he  may  then  aspire  to  the  highest 
beatitude — final  absorption  in  Brahm. 

The  gods  of  Hinduism  are  almost  numberless, 
and  hence  the  immense  variety  of  sects  in  India, 
each  deriving  its  denomination  from  the  name  of  its 
favourite  divinity.  At  the  head  of  this  immense 
pantheon  must  be  placed  the  members  of  the  Hindu 
Triad,  who,  of  course,  attract  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votaries  and  the  largest  amount  of  reverence. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  though  Brahma 
occupies  the  first  position  among  the  Sacred  Three, 
and  might  be  supposed,  as  the  Creator,  to  call  forth 
the  special  homage  of  the  creature,  the  active 
worship  of  this  deity  has  almost  completely  fallen 
into  desuetude  among  the  people  generally.  He  is 
still  worshipped  by  one  class,  the  Brahmans,  at  sun- 
rise every  morning,  when  they  repeat  an  incantation 
containing  a  description  of  his  image,  and  as  an  act 
of  worship  present  him  with  a  smgle  flower ;  but  as 
Mr.  Elphinstone  informs  us,  he  was  never  much  wor- 
shipped, and  has  now  but  one  temple  in  India. 
Viihnu  and  Shiva,  however,  with  their  consorts,  have 
always  secured  the  greatest  amount  of  practical 
homage,  and  their  sects  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  of  the  sects  of  India.  Professor  Horace 
Wilson  says,  that  the  representatives  of  these  two 
superior  deities  have  in  course  of  time  borne  away 
the  palm  from  the  prototypes,  and  that  Krishna, 
Rama,  or  the  Lingam,  are  almost  the  only  forms 
under  which  Vishnu  and  Shiva  are  now  adored  in 
most  parts  of  India. 

The  worsluppers  of  the  Saldi,  the  power  or  energy 
of  the  divine  nature  in  action,  arc  exceedingly  nu- 
merous among  all  classes  of  Hindus.  It  has  been 
computed  that  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal,  at  least  three- 
fourths  are  of  this  sect ;  of  the  remaining  fourth, 
three  parts  are  Vaishyiavas,  and  one  Saivas.  When 
the  worshippers  of  Sakli  incline  towards  the  adora- 
I  ion  of  Vishmi,  the  jiersonified  Sakti  is  termed  Lalcsh- 
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mi  or  Affilui  Lakahini ;  l)ut  wlieii  tliny  incline  towards 
tlieailonifioii  of  f^hiim,  tlio  [XM'soiiilii'il  Sa/di  is  temiftd 
I'armUi,  U/tiimni  or  Diirr/ii.  Tlu!  Iiridu  of  Shiva,  in 
one  or  otlier  of  licr  many  and  variijd  forms,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  emblems  in  Ik'ngal  and  alon;^  the 
Ganges.  The  chief  ceremony  of  initiation  in  all 
Hindu  sects  is  the  communication  by  the  teacher  to 
the  disciple,  of  the  Mantra,  which  generally  consists 
of  the  name  of  some  deity,  or  a  short  address  to  him  ; 
it  is  communicated  in  a  whisper,  and  never  lightly 
revealed  to  the  uninitiated.  Another  distinction 
amongst  sects,  but  merely  of  a  civil  character,  is  the 
term  or  terms  with  which  the  religious  members  sa- 
lute each  other  wlien  tliey  meet,  or  in  which  they 
arc  addressed  by  the  lay  members.  But  the  usual 
mode  of  discriminating  one  sect  from  another  is  by 
various  fantastic  streaks  on  the  face,  breast,  and 
arms.  For  this  puqiose  all  the  Vaishnava  sects  em- 
ploy a  white  earth  called  gopichaiulana,  which,  to  be 
of  the  purest  description,  should  be  brought  from 
Dw^kil,  being  said  to  be  the  soil  of  a  pool  in  that 
place  where  the  GopU  drowned  themselves  when 
they  heard  of  Krishna's  death.  The  common  gopi- 
chandana,  however,  is  nothing  but  a  magnesia  or  cal- 
careous clay. 

The.  worship  of  Shiva  appears  to  be  the  most  pre- 
valent and  popular  of  all  the  modes  of  adoration,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  number  of  shrines  dedicated  to 
tlie  only  form  luider  which  Shiva  is  reverenced,  that 
of  the  Lingam ;  yet  these  temi)les  are  scarcely  ever 
the  resort  of  numerous  votaries,  and  are  regarded  with 
comparatively  little  veneration  by  the  Hindus.  Be- 
nares, however,  forms  an  exception,  and  the  teinple 
of  Visweswara,  "  the  Ijord  of  all,"  an  epithet  of  Shiva, 
represented  as  usual  by  a  Lingam,  is  thronged  with  a 
never-ceasing  crowd  of  worshippers.  "  The  adora- 
tion of  Shiva  indeed,"  as  Professor  TI.  H.  Wilson 
remarks,  "  has  never  assumed,  in  upper  India,  a  po- 
pidar  form.  He  appears  in  his  shrines  only  in  an 
unattractive  and  rude  emblem,  tlie  mystic  pin-pose 
of  which  is  little  understood,  or  regarded  by  the  un- 
initiated and  vulgar,  and  which  oilers  nothing  to 
interest  the  feelings  or  excite  the  imagination.  No 
legends  are  recorded  of  this  deity  of  a  poetic  and 
pleasing  character ;  and  above  all,  such  legends  as 
are  narrated  in  the  Puranas  and  Tantras  have  not 
been  presented  to  the  Hindus  in  any  accessible 
shape.  The  Saivas  have  no  works  in  any  of  the 
common  dialects,  like  the  Rdmdyana,  the  Bdrtta, 
or  the  Bhahta  Maid.  Indeed,  as  far  as  any  inquiry 
has  yet  been  instituted,  no  work  whatever  exists,  in 
any  vernacular  dialect,  in  which  the  actions  of  Siva, 
in  any  of  his  forms,  are  celebrated.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  that  these  observations  are  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  Gangetic  Hindustan,  for  in  the 
south  of  India  popular  legends  relating  to  local  mani- 
festations of  Siva  are  not  uncommon.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  absence  of  multiplied  forms  of  this  divi- 
nity, as  objects  of  worship,  and  to  the  want  of  those 
works  which  attach  importance  to  particular  mani- 


festations of  the  favourite  god,  the  people  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  divided  into  diflerent  sects,  any  farther 
than  as  they  may  have  certain  religious  mendicants 
for  their  s[]iritual  guides.  Actual  divisions  of  the 
worshippers  of  Siva  are  almost  restricted  to  theso 
religious  personages,  collected  sometimes  in  opu  ent 
and  numerous  associations  ;  but  for  the  greater  jiart 
detached,  few,  and  indigent." 

The  course  of  worship  among  the  Hindus  consistn 
in  circumambulating  the  temple,  keeping  the  right 
hand  to  it,  as  often  as  the  devotee  pleases  :  the  wor- 
shipper then  enters  the  vestibule,  and  if  a  bell  is  sus- 
pended there,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  he  strikes 
two  or  three  times  upon  it.  He  then  advances  to 
the  threshold  of  the  shrine,  presents  his  offering-, 
which  the  officiating  Brahman  receives,  mutters  iu- 
audibly  a  short  prayer,  accompanied  with  prostra- 
tion, or  simply  with  the  act  of  lifting  the  hands 
to  the  forehead,  and  then  departs.  There  is  no 
thing  like  a  religious  service,  and  the  hurried  man 
ner  in  which  tlie  whole  is  performed,  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  worshippers,  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
shrine,  and  the  scattering  about  of  water,  oil,  and 
faded  flowers,  inspire  anything  but  feelings  of  rever 
ence  and  devotion. 

Besides  the  usual  forms  of  religious  homage  and 
rites  of  worship,  there  are  other  acts  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  religion  of  the  Hindu,  possess  such  ex- 
traordinary merit  as  to  entitle  the  performer  to  an 
entrance  into  one  or  other  of  the  heavens  of  the  gods. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  are  thus  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Dutf :  "  Fastings,  frequent,  long- 
continued,  and  accompanied  by  various  meditative 
exercises  : — the  presenting  of  gifts  to  the  Brahmans, 
such  as  a  valuable  piece  of  land,  cows,  horses,  or 
elephants,  large  sums  of  silver  or  of  gold,  houses 
well  stored  with  food,  clothes,  and  utensils  : — tlie 
honouring  of  Brahmans  with  feasts,  which  are  re- 
plenished with  all  manner  of  rare  delicacies  and 
expensive  luxuries  :  readings  and  recitations  of  por- 
tions of  the  Mahabharat  and  other  Shastras,  on  aus- 
picious days ;  and  rehearsals  for  weeks  or  months 
together  of  those  legends  which  embody  the  histories 
of  their  gods,  accompanied  with  dancings  and  wav- 
ings  of  brushes,  and  the  jinglings  of  rings,  and  the 
noises  of  instrumental  music  : — the  digging  of  public 
wells,  or  tanks,  or  pools  of  water  '  to  (piench  the 
thirst  of  mankind;'  the  building  of  public  ghats  or 
flights  of  steps  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  assist 
the  faithful  in  their  ablutions  ;  the  planting  and  con- 
secrating of  trees  to  afford  a  shade,  and  of  groves  to 
furnish  refreshment  to  holy  pilgrims  ;  the  repairing 
of  old  temples,  or  the  erecting  of  new,  in  honour  of 
the  gods  : — long  and  arduous  pilgrimages  to  the  con- 
fluence of  sacred  streams, — to  spots  that  have  been 
immortalized  by  the  exploits  of  gods  or  the  penances 
of  holy  sages, — or  to  shrines  where  the  presence  of 
some  divinity  may  be  more  than  ordinarily  realized, 
and  his  favours  and  blessings  with  more  than  wonted 
affluence  bestowed.     Besides  these,  and  others  too 
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tedious  to  be  recounted,  must  be  specially  noted  the 
JiLiuifold  practices  of  self-murder.  Certain  modes  of 
voluntary  religious  suicide  some  of  the  Shastras  dis- 
tinctly recommend,  annexing  thereto  promises  of  a 
heavenly  recompense.  To  the  modes  thus  divinely 
appointed  the  fervent  but  blind  and  perverse  zeal  of 
deluded  votaries  has  not  been  slow  in  adding  many 
more  to  testify  the  intensity  of  their  devotion. 
Hence  it  is  that  numbers  annually  throw  themselves 
over  precipices  and  are  daslied  to  pieces, — or  cast 
themselves  into  sacred  rivers  and  are  drowned, — or 
bury  themselves  alive  in  graves  which  may  have  been 
dug  by  their  nearest  kindred.  All  these,  and  other 
modes  of  self-murder,  are  practised  with  the  distinct 
expectation  of  earning  an  entrance  into  heaven.  But 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  all  is  the  rite  of  Sati  or 
Suttee." 

The  primitive  form  of  Hinduism  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  dating  somewhere 
about  B.  c.  1400.  At  length  pliilosophers  appeared 
who  avowed  themselves  not  only  critics,  but  op- 
ponents of  the  doctrines  of  these  ancient  sacred 
books.  Three  systems  arose,  the  Sanhhya,  the 
Nyaya,  and  the  Vedanta ;  and  each  system  being 
divided  into  two  parts,  six  schools  of  philosophy 
were  formed  somewhere  between  B.  C.  700  and 
D.  c.  600,  which  systems  are,  even  at  this  day, 
taught  at  Benares.  The  earliest  of  these  systems 
is  undoubtedly  the  Sanhhya,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  sage  Kapila  as  its  author ;  but  the  precise 
date  of  any  one  of  the  three  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  they 
gradually  succeeded  in  destroying  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  Vedas.  At  length,  while  Brahman- 
ism  was  still  struggling  with  the  metaphysical  schools 
which  were  dividing  the  public  mind,  Budha  ap- 
peared, regarding  it  as  the  gi'eat  object  of  his  mission 
to  overtiuTi  the  ancient  reli,gion  of  the  Hindus.  A 
contest  now  commenced  between  Budhism  and  Brah- 
manism,  which  lasted  for  a  long  period.  For  seven  or 
eight  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  Budlmts  were 
in  tuni  patronised,  neglected,  and  persecuted  by  the 
kings  of  India.  When  driven  from  the  Ganges 
they  fled  to  Nepaul,  or  sought  refuge  among  the 
hills  of  the  Dekkan. 

"  We  first  hear  of  Siva  worship,"  says  Mrs.  Speir, 
in  her  recent  work,  entitled  '  Life  in  Ancient  India,' 
"  about  B.  c.  300,  some  centuries  after  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  Buddhism,  but  before  Buddhism  had 
become  the  court  religion.  At  that  time  Alexander 
the  Great  was  dead :  Seleucus  held  Bactria  and  Ba- 
bylon, and  his  ambassador  Megasthenes  dwelt  with 
Hindu  Ka,jas  at  Patna,  on  the  Ganges.  Brahmani- 
cal  ])hilosophy  had  before  this  time  made  war  upon 
the  Vedas  ;  Rain  and  Fire-worship  had  become  ob- 
solete, and  Sacrifice  typical;  the  Greeks  were  not 
therefore  likely  to  see  Sonia-festivals,  or  to  hear  of 
oflTcrings  to  Indra  and  Agni  ;  and  as  the  philosojihic 
Brahinans  reserved  their  religious  doctrine  for  the 
privileged  few,  the  only  obvious  religions  were  those 


of  the  populace,  which  Megasthenes  describes  as  Siva 
worship  on  the  hills  and  Vaishnava  worship  in  the 
plains.  The  first  was,  he  says,  celebrated  in  tumul- 
tuous festivals,  the  worshippers  anointing  their  bo- 
dies, wearing  crowns  of  flowers  and  sounding  bells 
and  cymbals.  From  this  the  Greeks  conjecture  that 
Siva  worship  must  be  derived  from  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus,  and  have  been  carried  to  the  East  in 
the  traditionai-y  expedition  wliich  Bacchus  made  in 
company  with  Hercides.  Tliis  view  was  confirmed 
by  finding  that  the  wild  vine  grew  m  some  of  the 
very  districts  where  this  worship  floiuished.  But 
these  conjectures  are  treated  by  Professor  Lassen  as 
pure  invention,  and  all  that  he  accepts  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Megasthenes  is,  that  Siva  worship  was 
prevalent  in  the  hiUs  of  India  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Chandragupta. 

"  For  a  time  the  Brahmans  resisted  this  innova 
tion,  and  refused  their  patronage  both  to  Siva  and 
his  worshippers ;  but  the  popular  current  was  too 
strong  for  their  virtue,  it  swept  away  their  break- 
waters, and  left  them  in  danger  of  unimportance  and 
neglect.  Then  perceivingtheir  selfish errors,and  look- 
ing for  a  selfish  remedy,  the  old  Brahmans  resolved 
to  consecrate  the  people's  harbours,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  adopt  the  people's  gods.  Unable  to  stand 
like  Moses,  firmly  promulgating  a  law  which  they 
declared  Divine,  they  took  the  part  of  Aaron  and 
presided  over  worship  to  the  Golden  Calf.  From 
this  era  the  morality  and  grandeur  of  ancient  Brah- 
manism  degenerated." 

From  the  Chinese  we  learn  that  Budhism  was 
patronized  in  Central  India  so  late  as  A.  D.  645  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century  it  seems  to  have 
gradually  disappeared,  and  Sivaism  to  have  taken  its 
place  as  the  favourite  worship  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
Shiva  as  the  presiding  deity  of  their  order.  To  this 
day  the  greater  number  of  sacred  castes,  particularly 
those  who  practise  the  rites  of  the  Vedas,  or  who 
profess  the  study  of  the  Shastras,  receive  Shiva  as 
their  tutelary  deity,  wear  his  insignia,  and  worship 
the  Lingam  either  in  temples,  in  their  houses,  or  on 
the  side  of  a  sacred  stream,  providing  in  the  latter 
case  Lingams  kneaded  out  of  the  mud  or  clay  of  the 
river's  bed.  The  worship  of  the  god  Vishnu  now 
began  to  prevail.  He  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
Rig-Vdda,  but  merely  as  an  inferior  divinity.  The 
publication  of  the  Bliagavat-Gita,  which  is  generally 
dated  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  made 
Vishnu  a  prominent  god,  styling  him  even  the 
Supreme  Deity,  from  whom  all  things  have  issued, 
and  into  whom  all  things  shall  be  absorbed.  For  a 
time  the  religions  of  the  Vaishnava  and  of  the 
Shiva  sects  contended  for  the  mastery.  The  two 
parties  split  up  into  numberless  little  sects,  worship- 
ping either  the  one  deity  or  the  other,  in  some  one 
of  his  varied  forms,  or  perhaps  his  consort,  under  one 
or  other  of  her  varied  appellations.  What  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  cumbrous  and  complicated  system 
of  idolatry  which  now  constitutes  Hinduism  is  seeii 
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•  a  rhf  degraded,  debased,  and  immoral  condition 
into  which  tlie  wliole  Hindu  iiopiilntidii  is  phinged. 
Such  is,  indeed,  tlie  natural  result  of  their  reli- 
gion. "It  matters  not,"  Professor  Horace  Wilson 
truly  remarks,  "  how  atrocious  a  sinner  may  he,  if  he 
paints  his  face,  his  breast,  his  arms,  with  certain  sec- 
tarial  marks ;  or,  which  is  better,  if  he  brands  his 
skin  permanently  with  them  with  a  hot  iron  stamp  ; 
if  he  is  constantly  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of 
Vishnii ;  or,  what  is  equally  eflicjicious,  if  he  sjiends 
hours  in  the  simple  reiteration  of  his  name  or  names  ; 
if  he  die  with  the  word  Ilari,  or  Udma,  or  Krishn.'i, 
on  his  lips,  and  the  thought  of  him  in  his  mind,  he 
may  have  lived  a  monster  of  iniquity, — he  is  certain 
of  heaven." 

During  the  last  half  century  much  has  been  done 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Hindus.  Missions 
have  been  established  throughout  almost  every  part 
of  India;  somewhere  about  200  stations  and  400 
missionaries  are  scattered  over  the  entire  Peninsula; 
and  from  the  indirect,  as  well  as  the  direct  influence 
of  Christianity,  a  decided  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  general  aspect  and  condition  of  the 
country.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  went  to 
India  in  181.3  as  governor-general,  was  the  first  to 
lend  the  influence  of  government  to  the  cause  of 
civilization  among  the  natives.  He  gave  every  en- 
couragement, private  and  public,  to  schools  and  col- 
leges. Under  his  auspices  the  Calcutta  School 
Society,  the  School  Book  Society,  the  Hindu  Col- 
lege, and  other  institutions  sprung  into  being.  He 
also  abolished  the  censorship  of  the  press.  Lord 
Bontinck  abolished  the  Suttee  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  of  India,  and  Lord  Hardinge  made 
great,  and  in  various  instances,  successful  exertions 
to  have  it  abolished  in  the  dominions  of  the  native 
princes  not  under  British  rule.  Infanticide  has  been 
very  extensively  suppressed.  The  Phansiagars  or 
Thugs,  with  whom  it  was  a  religious  duty  to  miu-der 
and  plunder,  have  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  rooted 
out.  A  stop  has  been  put  in  a  good  degree  to  the 
Meriah  sacrifices  in  the  extensive  hill- tracts  of  Orissa. 
The  law  which  declares  that  a  native  shall  forfeit  his 
paternal  inheritance,  by  becoming  a  Christian,  has 
been  abrogated.  Caste,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  India,  has,  in  some  degree, 
been  put  down.  The  marriage  of  Hindu  widows  has 
been  sanctioned.  In  the  courts  the  practice  of  swear- 
ing is  in  some  places  changed,  the  Bible  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  water  of  the  Ganges  ;  or  the  wit- 
nesses only  required  to  make  a  declaration  that  they 
speak  the  truth.  Above  all,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  extensively,  both  by  European  and  native 
missionaries,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  in  general  knowledge, 
and  the  elements  of  pure  Bible  Christianity,  have 
done  much  to  undermine  and  prepare  for  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  gigantic  fabric  of  Hinduism.  No 
doubt  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  North-western 
parts  of  India  has  put  a  temporai-y  arrest  on  the 


progress  of  missions  in  that  quarter;  but  when  the 
cloud  which  now  darkens  the  hanzaa  of  India  shall 
have  passed  aw.-iy  ;  when  this  fierce  outbreak  of  Mo- 
hammedan ambition  and  Br.ihmanical  jealousy  shall 
have  been  suppressed,  the  work  of  missions  will  be 
resumed  with  redoubled  zeal  and  energy,  and  Chris- 
tianity will  at  length,  by  God's  blessing,  cover  the 
whole  peninsida  of  Hindustan  from  the  Ilimalaya 
mountains  to  Cape  Comorin. 

HINNOM  (Valley  of),  a  noted  valley  situated 
on  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  apostate  Is- 
raelites celebrated  the  hon-id  rites  of  Moloch  (which 
see),  often  accompanied  with  human  sacrifices.  This 
valley  is  rather  more  than  half-a-mile  long,  about 
fifty  yards  broad,  and  twenty  deep.  By  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  it  is  sometimes  called  Ti>j)ltcl, 
from  the  tabrets,  in  Hebrew  top/i,  with  which  the 
cries  of  the  victims  were  drowned.  After  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  when  the  Jews  had  renounced 
their  love  of  idolatrj',  they  held  Ilinnom  in  abhor- 
rence, casting  into  it  the  carcases  of  dead  animals 
and  the  bodies  of  malefactors  ;  lighting  up  fires  in 
the  valley  to  consume  the  ofl'al.  Hence  Geheniux 
came  to  signify  the  place  of  final  torment. 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  the  mythical  sea-horse  of  the 
ancient  classical  mythology.  It  was  believed  to  be 
a  kind  of  marine  deity,  half  horse,  half  fish,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  Poseidon  of  the  Greeks  or 
NejUumts  of  the  Romans. 

HIPPOCENTAUR.    See  Centaurs. 

HIPPOCRATIA,  a  festival  held  by  the  Area 
dians  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  in  course  of  which  it 
was  customary  to  lead  horses  and  mules  gaily  ca- 
parisoned in  procession.  It  is  supposed  to  have  cor- 
responded to  the  CoNSUALiA  (which  see)  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

IIIPPOLAITIS,  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Hippola  in  Laconia. 

HIPPONA,  an  ancient  heathen  deity  worshipped 
by  grooms  who  usually  kept  an  image  of  this  god- 
dess in  the  stables  that  they  might  invoke  her  to 
bless  the  horses. 

HIRSCHAU  (Congregation  of),  a  class  of  re- 
ligious established  by  William,  abbot  of  Hirsehau, 
in  the  diocese  of  Spire  in  Germany.  It  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Clugny.  (See  Cluniacen- 
SIANS.)  Its  founder  died  in  1091.  The  monks  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Hirsaugian  monks. 

IIISAGUS,  a  river-god  who  decided  the  dispute 
between  Athena  and  Poseklon  about  the  possession 
of  Athens. 

HISTOPEDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Eunomians 
(which  see),  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, because  they  immersed  in  baptism,  as  Epiplia- 
nius  relates,  with  the  heels  upwards  and  the  hejid 
downwards,  baptizing,  however,  in  this  singular  way, 
only  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  breast. 

HOAGNAM,  a  deity  among  the  Chinese,  who  is 
believed  to  preside  over  the  eyes. 

HOBAL,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  whii  h 
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was  demolished  by  Mohammed  after  he  had  taken 
possession  of  Mecca.  It  was  surrounded  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty  smaller  idols,  each  of  them  pre- 
siding over  one  day  of  the  lunar  year. 

"  HOC  AGE"  (Lat.  Do  this),  a  form  of  words  so- 
lemnly pronounced  by  a  herald,  when  the  ancient 
Romans  were  about  to  engage  in  a  public  sacrifice. 
It  implied  that  the  whole  attention  of  the  people  was 
to  be  fixed  on  the  sacred  employment.  Do  this,  as  it 
,vere,  and  nothing  else. 

HO-CHaNG,  aname  given  in  China  to  the  priests 
of  Fo  or  Budha.  They  strongly  inculcate  upon  their 
followers  the  worship  of  Budha,  the  sacred  books, 
and  the  priesthood,  which  are  termed  the  three 
gems.     See  Gems  (The  Three). 

HODAMO,  a  priest  of  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Socotra,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who 
worshipped  the  moon,  and  had  temples  called  Mo- 
quamos,  in  which  that  luminary  was  adored.  The 
Hodamo  was  annually  chosen  and  presented  with  a 
staflf  and  a  cross  as  the  emblems  of  his  functions. 

HODUR,  a  Scandinavian  god,  son  of  Odin.  He 
is  represented  in  the  Edda  as  blind,  and  yet  so  strong 
tliat  he  slew  Baldur  by  throwing  at  him  the  twig  of 
a  mistletoe,  which  pierced  him  through  and  through. 
Referring  to  this  murder  the  Edda  says  of  Hodur, 
"  Both  gods  and  men  would  be  very  glad  if  they 
never  had  occasion  to  pronounce  his  name,  for  they 
will  long  have  cause  to  remember  the  deed  perpe- 
trated by  his  hand."     See  Baldur. 

HOFFMANISTS,  the  followers  of  Daniel  Hoff- 
man, professor  first  of  logic,  and  afterwards  of  theology, 
in  the  imiversity  of  Ilelmstadt  in  Germany.  In  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  he  taught  that  the  light  of  reason,  even 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  is  injurious 
to  religion  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  declared  his  decided 
opposition  to  all  philosophical  inquiry.  This  led  to 
a  keen  controversy,  in  which  Hoffman  was  joined  by 
a  number  of  ardent  supporters.  At  length  such  was 
the  heat  and  animosity  manifested  between  the  two 
parties,  that  the  civil  govenunent  found  it  necessary 
to  interpose,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  Hoffman  was  called 
upon  to  recant,  wliich  accordingly  he  did,  and  thus 
escaped  all  furtlier  persecution. 

HOFFMANNITES,  a  new  sect  of  a  mystic  and 
apocalyptic  character,  which  arose  in  1854  among 
the  Pietists  in  Wiirtemberg.  Their  leader  is  Dr. 
Hoffmann  of  Ludwigsburg,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
pietistic  colony  of  Kornthal,  and  brother  to  the  dis- 
tinguished court- preacher  at  Berlin.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Schalf  as  a  man  of  much  talent,  learning, 
and  piety.  He  was  elected  hi  1848  a  member  of  the 
parliament  of  Frankfort  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Strauss, 
the  author  of  'The  Life  of  Jesu.s.'  Dr.  Hoffmann 
regards  the  church,  in  its  present  mixture  with  tlie 
world,  as  the  moilcrn  Babylon  hastening  to  destruc- 
tion, dimly  foreshadowed  by  the   revolution  of  1848, 


and  he  looks  to  the  Holy  Land  as  destined  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  gathering  of  God's  own  people  to  await 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  His  friends  made  pre- 
paration for  an  emigration  to  Palestine,  and  we 
ieam,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Schaff,  that  they  ac- 
tually applied  to  the  Sultan  for  a  gift  of  that  coun- 
try, but  of  course  without  success.  They  formed 
great  expectations  from  the  Eastern  war,  but  these 
have  not  as  yet  been  realized. 

HOG  (The  Sacrifice  of  the).  The  Jews  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  using  the  hog  as  food.  The 
reason  of  this  prohibition  is  supposed  by  Maimonides 
to  have  been  the  filthy  feeding  of  the  animal,  and  its 
wallowing  in  the  mire ;  others  trace  it  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  hog  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  and 
others  still  believe  that  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  when 
used  as  food,  would  have  produced  the  leprosy,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  always  been 
liable.  But  whatever  miglit  be  the  cause  of  its  pro- 
hibition as  an  article  of  food,  the  hog  has  always 
been  held  in  special  abhorrence  by  the  Jews.  They 
were  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  open  one  of  these 
animals,  to  take  out  the  fat  and  apply  it  to  any  use. 
In  regard  to  this  animal  the  Jews  are  so  scrupulous, 
that  they  say  they  may  not  touch  a  hog  when  alive 
with  one  of  their  fingers,  it  being  a  proverbial  say- 
ing among  them,  that  ten  measures  of  leprosy  de- 
scending into  the  world,  swine  took  to  themselves 
nine  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  one.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  strikingly  shows 
the  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Pagans  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  that  Plutarch, 
in  his  writings,  introduces  one  Callistratus  saying,  that 
the  Jews  refrained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  a  hog  out 
of  the  great  respect  in  which  they  held  that  animal, 
because,  by  turning  the  groimd  with  his  muzzle,  he 
had  taught  men  husbandry.  Such  an  assertion  is 
unworthy  of  a  writer  so  intelligent  and  generally 
well-informed  as  Plutarch  undoubtedly  was.  The 
true  reason  probably  why  the  Jews  accounted  the 
hog  an  abomination  was,  because  of  its  use  among 
some,  idolatrous  nations.  Not  only,  however,  did 
the  Hebrews  abstain  from  the  use  of  hog's  flesh ; 
the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Phcenicians,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations  also  refrained  from  this  kind  of 
food.  And  yet  from  the  frequency  with  which  swine 
are  seen  painted  on  the  monuments,  these  animals 
appear  to  have  been  reared  in  considerable  numbers 
among  the  Egyptians ;  but  for  what  purpose  it  is 
difficult  even  to  conjecture.  The  Scythians  would 
not  sacrifice  them,  nor  even  rear  them.  At  this  day 
the  Kalmuck  Tartars  will  not  feed  these  animals, 
though  the  Budhist  religion  does  not  forbid  them. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  .and  Romans  hogs  formed 
a  frequent  class  of  victims  in  their  sacrifices,  so  that 
the  Saovctaurilia  of  the  RoniMus,  and  the  Trittua  ol 
the  Greeks,  consisting  of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox, 
were  not  unfrei]uently  employed  on  sacred  occasions 
Thus  in  the  regular  and  general  lustration  or  purifi- 
cation of  the  whole  Roman  people,  which  took  place 
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at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  tliis  was  the  species 
of  sacrifice  wliicli  was  offered  in  tlic  CaiiJims  Mar- 
tius,  wliere  the  people  assembled  tor  the  jjurpose. 
These,  indeed,  were  the  most  common  animal  sacri- 
fices at  Rome.  They  were  pcrfunncd  in  all  cases  of 
a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  carried  around  the 
thing  to  he  histratcd,  whether  it  was  a  city,  a  peo- 
ple, or  a  piece  of  land.  In  the  arch  of  Constantineat 
Rome  there  is  still  seen  a  representation  of  the  Suo- 
vdaurilia.  It  was  a  jiractice  also  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  oiler  a  hog  in  saerilico  to  Ceres  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  anotlier  to  Bacchus 
before  they  began  to  gather  the  vintage  ;  because  tlie 
animal  is  equally  hostile  to  the  growing  corn  and  the 
loaded  vineyard.  It  is  possible  that  to  this  practice 
there  may  be  an  allusion  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  3,  "  lie  that  kill- 
eth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man  ;  he  that  sacriliceth  a 
lamb,  as  if  he  cut  oil'  a  dog's  neck  ;  he  that  ofTereth 
an  oblation,  as  if  he  oflered  swine's  blood  ;  he  that 
burnetii  incense,  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol.  Yea,  they 
have  chosen  their  own  ways,  and  their  soul  delight- 
eth  in  their  abominations." 

The  Hindus  hold  the  hog  in  as  great  abhorrence 
as  the  Jews  themselves  do.  In  his  third  avatar  or  in- 
carnation, Vishnu  assumed  the  form  of  a  hog.  The 
Mohimmedans,  also,  who  have  imbibed  many  Jew- 
ish prejudices  and  customs,  abhor  hogs,  and  look  up- 
on them  as  so  unclean  that  they  dare  not  touch 
them  ;  and  should  they  do  so,  even  by  chance,  they 
become  thereby  polluted. 

HOLOCAUSTS.    See  Ruknt-Offerings. 

HOLY,  that  which  is  morally  piu'e,  set  apart  from 
a  common  to  a  .sacred  use,  or  devoted  to  God. 

HOLY  ASHES.   See  Asues,  Ash- Wednesday. 

HOLY  CANDLES.    See  Candlemas-Day. 

HOLY-CROSS-DAY.  See  Exaltation  op  tjie 
Cross. 

HOLY-DAYS.    See  Festivals. 

HOLY  FIRE.    See  Fire,  Fire  (Holy). 

HOLY  FONT.    See  Font 

HOLY  GHOST,  the  third  Person  in  the  blessed 
Trinity.  He  is  also  termed  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
believed  by  all  Trinitarian  Christians  to  be  the  same 
in  substance  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  ecpial 
to  them  in  power  and  glory.  This  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  primitive  Christian  church,  founded  on  nu- 
merous passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  we 
find  the  Holy  Ghost  combined  with  the  Father  .and 
the  Son  on  a  distinct  footing  of  equality,  or  rather 
identity  in  the  baptismal  formula.  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  again,  the  name  Holy 
Ghost  is  interchanged  with  that  of  God  in  Acts  v. 
3,  4,  "  But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  tilled 
thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep 
back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ?  Whiles  it  re- 
mained, was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold, 
was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  why  hast  thou  con- 
ceived tills  tiling  iu  thine  heart  ?  thou  hast  not  lied 


unto  men,  hut  unto  God."  Not  only  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  thus  termed  God,  hut  the  Divine  attributes 
are  ascribed  to  him  in  various  i/Msages.  Thus  Ho 
is  said  to  be  omniscient,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11.  Omni- 
potent, Luke  i.  'Ah,  where  he  is  termed  "  tlie  Power 
of  the  Iligliest;"  Eternal,  Heb.  ix.  14.  The  works 
of  God  are  ascribed  also  to  the  Holy  Ghost;  for 
example,  creation.  Gen.  ii.  2;  Job  xxvi.  1.3;  I's 
civ.  'AO.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  joined  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  in  the  apostolic  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Corinthian  church,  2  Cor.  xiii 
14,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen."  He  is  stated  also 
to  be  the  author  of  all  those  extraordinary  gifts 
which  were  communicated  to  the  Church  of  Clirist 
in  the  earliest  period  of  her  history,  and  to  impart  to 
the  souls  of  men  in  all  ages  those  regenerating  and 
sanctifyhig  influences  which  can  alone  fit  them  for 
serving  God  on  earth,  and  enjoying  him  in  heaven. 
From  considerations  such  as  these,  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  concluded  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  equal  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

In  tlie  fourth  century,  when  the  church  was  agi- 
tated with  the  Arian  controversy,  various  different  opi- 
nions began  to  be  expressed  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  council 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  .32.'),  had  been  silent  on  the  subject. 
Lactantius,  while  he  separated  the  Son  from  the 
Father  after  the  manner  of  the  Arians,  confounded 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Son,  as  the  Sabellians  did. 
Some  writers  followed  his  example,  while  others  as- 
cribed a  distinct  personality  to  the  Spirit,  butiisserted 
that  he  was  subordinate  to  both  the  Fatlier  and  tlie 
Son.  The  most  prominent  individual,  however,  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  the  Semi-Arian  Macedonius,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  is  said  to  have  reasoned 
thus :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  either  begotten  or  not 
begotten  t  if  the  latter,  we  have  two  uncreated  be- 
ings, the  Father  and  the  Spirit  ;  if  begotten,  he  must 
be  begotten  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  ;  if 
of  the  Father,  it  follows  that  there  are  two  Sons  in 
the  Trinity,  and  hence  brothers  ;  but  if  of  the  Son, 
we  have  a  grandson  of  God."  In  opposition  to  this 
reasoning,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  simply  remarked, 
that  not  the  idea  of  generation,  but  tliat  of  proces- 
sion is  to  be  applied  to  the  Holy  S|)irit,  according  to 
.lohn  XV.  2G,  and  that  the  procession  of  the  Spirit 
is  quite  as  incomprehensible  as  the  generation  of  the 
Son. 

The  rise  of  the  Macedonian  heresy  occasioned  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  at  length  the  general  council 
of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  influenced  chiefly  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  decided  the  point  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Spirit,  not  by  applying  the  term  Ho 
mousios,  of  the  same  substance,  to  the  Spirit,  as  the 
Nicene  council  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  nature  of  the  Son,  but  simply  by 
determining  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father.    It 
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would  appear  that  when  the  Nicene-Constantinopo- 
litan  creed  was  formed,  the  most  conflicting  opinions 
were  held  by  different  divines,  thus  clearly  calling 
for  a  definite  deliverance  of  the  church  upon  the 
suliject.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  gives  a  summary  of 
the  chiof  opinions  in  regard  to  tlie  Holy  Spirit  at 
the  time  when  the  council  of  Constantinople  was 
held :  "  Some  of  the  wise  men  amongst  us  regard 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  energy,  others  think  that  he 
is  a  creature,  some  again  that  he  is  God  himself,  and, 
lastly,  there  are  some  who  do  not  know  what  opinion 
to  adopt,  from  reverence,  as  they  say,  for  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  because  they  do  not  teach  anything  de 
finite  on  this  point.  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  belonged 
to  this  latter  class.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  was  the 
more  willing  to  subordinate  the  Spirit  to  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  more  he  was  disposed  to  ad- 
mit the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  He 
thinks  that  the  Spirit  is  the  first  of  all  rational  be- 
ings, but  belongs  nevertheless  to  the  Trinity.  Hilary 
was  satisfied  that  that,  which  searcheth  the  deep 
things  of  God,  must  be  itself  divine,  though  he  could 
not  find  any  passage  in  Scripture  in  which  the  name 
'  God^  was  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  also  ad- 
vises us  not  to  be  perplexed  by  tlie  language  of 
Scripture,  in  which  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
sometimes  called  Spirit.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  too, 
endeavours  to  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  scrip- 
tural definitions  on  the  nature  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit, 
though  he  distinctly  separates  him  from  all  created 
beings,  and  regards  him  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Trinity."  Basil,  sumamed  the  Great,  also,  at  the 
same  period,  publislied  a  treatise  expressly  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  name  God  should  be  given  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  appealed,  in  support  of  this  view,  both 
to  Scripture  in  general,  and  to  the  baptismal  formula 
in  particular.  Without,  however,  laying  much  stress 
upon  the  name  itself,  he  simply  demanded  that  the 
Spirit,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  creature, 
should  be  considered  as  inseparable  from  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

In  so  far  as  the  particular  heresy  of  Macedonius 
was  concerned,  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople were  quite  satisfactory.  "  The  relation," 
says  Hagenbach,  in  his  '  History  of  Doctrines, '  "  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  Trinity  in  general  had  been  deter- 
mined, but  the  particular  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  Son  and  the  Father  separately,  remained  yet 
to  be  decided.  Inasmuch  as  the  fiu'mula  declared, 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  without 
making  any  distinct  mention  of  the  Son,  room  was 
h'ft  for  doubt,  whetlior  it  denied  the  procession  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  latter,  or  not.  On  the  one  liand, 
the  assertion  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  onbj  from  the 
Father,  and  not  from  tlie  Son,  seemed  to  favour  the 
notion,  that  the  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Fatlier ; 
jn  the  other,  to  maintain  that  he  proceeds  from  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  would  be  placing  the  Spirit 
in  a  still  greater  dependence  (viz.  on  two  persons  in- 


stead of  one).  Thus  the  desire  fully  to  establish  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son,  woiJd  easily  detract  from  the 
Divine  nature  of  the  Spirit ;  the  wish,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  prove  the  self-existence  and  independenco 
of  the  Spirit,  would  tend  to  throw  tlie  importance  of 
the  Son  into  the  shade.  The  Greek  fathers,  Atha- 
nasius,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
others,  asserted  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
Father,  without  distinctly  denying  that  he  also  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Son.  Epiphanius,  on  the  other  hand, 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  Spirit  to  both  the  Father 
and  tlie  Son,  with  whom  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  agreed. 
But  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Theodoret  would 
not  in  any  way  admit  that  the  Spirit  owes  his  ex- 
istence to  the  Son,  and  defended  their  opinion  in 
opposition  to  Cyrill  of  Alexandria.  The  Latin  fa 
thers,  on  the  contrary,  and  Augustine  in  particular, 
taught  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  botli  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  This  doctrine  was  so  firmly 
established  in  the  West,  that  at  the  third  synod  of 
Toledo  (A.  D.  589)  the  clause  filioque  was  added  to 
the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  coimcil  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  afterwards  led  to  the  disruption 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  church." 

The  addition  made  by  the  Spanish  church  to 
the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed,  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  churches  of  France  and  Germany. 
Tlie  Eastern  or  Greek  church  refused  to  recognize 
the  change,  as,  in  their  view,  iniwarranted  and  here- 
tical (see  Filioque),  and  to  this  day,  the  question 
as  to  the  single  or  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  one  of  the  main  gi-ounds  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Greek  church  and  the  churches  of  the 
West.  See  Procession  (Double)  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

HOLY  HANDKERCHIEF.  See  Handerchief 
(Holy). 

"HOLY,  HOLY,  HOLY."  See  Cherubical 
Hymn. 

HOLY  MORTAR.    See  Mortar  (Holy). 

HOLY  OIL.    See  Anointing  Oil. 

HOLY  PLACE.    See  Tabernacle,  Temple. 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES.    See  Tabernacle,  Tem 

PLE. 

HOLY  ROOD  DAY,  a  festival  celebrated  on  the 
3d  of  May  in  commemoration  of  the  Empress  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Constantine,  having  discovered 
wliat  was  believed  to  be  the  true  cross.  This  festi- 
val was  instituted  in  tlie  sixth  century  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES.    See  Bible. 

HOLY  SYNOD.    See  Synod  (Holy). 

HOLY  TABLE.     See  Communion  Table. 

HOLY  THURSDAY.  See  Maundy  Thurs- 
day. 

HOLY  WARS.    See  Crusades. 

HOLY  WATER,     See  Water  (Holy). 

HOLY  WEEK.    See  Passion  Week. 

HOMA,  a  sacrifice  to  fire  among  the  Hindus 
which  the  Brahmans  alone  have  the  privilege  of  per 
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forming;.  It  is  »iiinily  a  (iro  kimlU'd  witli  a  kind  of 
consecrated  wood,  into  the  llames  of  which  tlioy  cast 
a  little  hoilcd  rice  s|)rinkled  with  inelled  hiitter. 
This  sacrilice  is  iicrfonned  hy  the  father  of  the  no- 
vice at  the  initiation  of  a  IJrahnian.  When  the  (ire 
has  been  consecrated,  it  is  carried  into  a  particular 
apartment  of  the  house,  where  it  is  kept  up  day  and 
night  with  great  care,  until  the  ceremony  is  ended. 
It  would  be  considered  a  very  inauspicious  event  if 
for  want  of  attention,  or  by  any  accident,  it  should 
happen  to  go  out. 

liOMAGYRIUS,  a  suniamo  of  Zeus  among  iho 
ancient  Greeks,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
^Cgium,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  rel()i)onnesus, 
where  Agamemnon  is  said  to  have  assendjied  the 
Greek  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  about 
the  Trojan  war.  It  was  uiuler  this  name  also  that 
Zeus  was  worshipped  as  patronising  the  Achajan 
league. 

ilOMILIARIUM  OP  CHARLEMAGNE,  a 
selection  of  sermons  made  by  order  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  eighth  centui-y,  in  order  to  assist  those  clergy- 
men, and  they  were  numerous  at  that  period,  who 
were  unable  to  compose  their  own  semions.  At  an 
earlier  period,  there  had  been  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose selections  from  the  discourses  of  the  Fathers, 
and  which  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  read  in  their 
churches.  But  these  selections  having  been  greatly 
corrupted  through  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  the 
Emperor  Charles  directed  an  improved  collection  to 
be  made  by  one  of  liis  clergj%  I'aul  Warnefrid  or 
Paulus  Diaconus  of  tlie  abbey  of  Montecassino. 
Thus  by  means  of  this  Ilomiliariiun,  the  sermons 
preached  on  Sundays  and  festival  days  were  collected 
and  arranged,  and  the  order  of  biblical  texts  being 
observed  which  had  been  gradually  formed  in  the 
Roman  church  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
that  order  came  more  generally  into  use,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  unifomiity  in  this  respect  was  in- 
troduced. To  extend  the  usefuhicss  of  the  Homilia- 
rium,  several  councils  ordered  its  translation  into 
different  languages.  The  example  of  Charlemagne 
was  speedily  followed,  and  several  Homiliaria  ap- 
peared in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  all  of  them, 
however,  in  the  Latin  language.  Ottfrid  of  Wtis- 
«enburg  appears  to  have  been  tlie  first  who  composed 
a  Homiliarium  tn  the  German  language. 

HOiVIILIES  (Gr.  Homiliai,  discourses),  the  name 
given  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  to  the  Ser- 
mons (which  see),  or  discourses  which  were  delivered 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  on  festivals,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  editication  of  the  people.  All  the  homilies 
which  have  been  preserved  both  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  were  composed  by  bishops. 

HOMILIES  (Book  of),  plain  discourses  drawn  up 
at  the  Reformation,  to  be  used  in  the  churches  in 
England  "  on  any  Sunday  or  holy-day  when  there  is 
no  sennon."  The  first  book,  which  appeared  in  the 
rfi!gn  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  is  attributed  chiefly  to 
Archbishop  Cranifier,  aided,  as  is  generally  supposed, 


by  Ridley  and  J^alimer.  Tlie  second  book  appeared 
in  l.OfiU  in  the  reign  of  IClizabeth.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  authors  of 
th(!  discourses  in  either  Book,  and  many  mcndjers  oi 
the  Church  of  England  disajiprove  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  which  tliey  inculcate,  such  as  tlie  sacra- 
mental character  of  marriage,  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist. 

HOMINICOL.f'I'j  (Lat.  man-worshippers),  a  term 
of  reproach  applied  by  the  ArOLLlNAitlANS  (which 
see),  and  others  to  tliose  wlio  worshipped  the  God- 
man  Christ  Jesus. 

IIOMMES  D'INTELLIGENCE  (Fr.  men  of 
understanding),  a  sect  which  appeared  in  the  Ne- 
therlands in  the  fifteenth  century,  headed  by  'William 
of  llildcshcim  or  Hildcnissen,  a  Carmelite  friar. 
They  ai'e  thought  by  Mosheim  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (which 
see) ;  for  they  asserted  that  a  new  law  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  spiritual  liberty  was  about  to  be  an- 
nounced. They  taught  various  doctrines  which 
tended  no  doubt  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. Thus  they  preached  justification  through  the 
merits  of  Christ  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.  They 
rejected  priestly  absolution,  maintaining  that  Christ 
alone  can  forgive  sins.  They  held  that  voluntary 
penances  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  but  true  re- 
pentance and  a  change  of  heart.  Along  witli  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  they  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  period  of  the  old  law  was  the  time  of 
the  Father,  the  period  of  the  new  law  the  time  of  the 
Son,  and  the  remaining  period  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  or  Elias. 

HOMOIOUSIANS  (Gr.  homowf!,  similar,  and  ou- 
s!<i,  substance  or  essence),  a  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  high  Arians  (wliicb  see),  on  account  of  the 
opinion  which  they  held  in  regard  to  the  Person  of 
the  Son,  maintaining  that  he  was  not  of  the  same 
but  of  similar  substance  with  the  Father. 

HOMOOUSIAXS  (Gr.  homos,  together,  and  ou- 
sia,  substance  or  essence),  a  name  given  to  the  or- 
thodox or  Athanasian.s  (which  see),  in  the  fourth 
century,  because  they  held  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same 
substance  or  consubstantial  with  the  Father. 

IIOMUNCIOXITES.     See  Photixian.s. 

HONEY.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  in  Lev.  ii. 
11,  to  mingle  honey  in  any  burnt-ofl'ering  made  by 
fire ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  commanded  to 
present  the  first-fnuts  of  their  honey,  these  being 
intended  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  and  not  to 
be  used  in  sacrifices.  The  Jewish  doctors  allege 
that  the  honey  here  refeiTed  to  was  not  that  which 
is  produced  by  bees,  but  a  sweet  syrup  procured 
from  ripe  dates.  The  reason  why  it  was  fordidden 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  wa«  so  used  by 
the  heathen.  It  was  much  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ordinary  beverages,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  it  also  formed  an  ingredient  in  sa- 
crifices to  many  of  their  gods,  besides  constituting 
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an  important  pai-t  in  offerings  to  the  dead.  At  tliis 
day  tlie  Russians  place  near  tlie  grave  a  disli  into 
wliicli  honey  enters  as  an  mgi-edient,  and  the  Estho- 
nians  a  clay  vessel  fuU  of  honeyed  drink.  Herodotus 
mentions  it  in  describing  the  sacritice  of  an  ox  to  the 
Egyptian  goddess  Isis. 

Among  the  early  Christians,  it  was  customary  to 
give  to  the  newly  baptized  a  small  portion  of  milli 
and  honey,  to  signify,  as  Jerome  and  TertuUian  al- 
lege, that  tliey  were  now  as  children  adopted  nto 
God's  family.  From  tlie  third  comicil  of  Carthage 
it  appears  that  this  milk  and  honey  had  a  peculiar 
consecration  distinct  from  tlie  eucharist.  It  is  said 
in  the  canons  of  that  council  to  be  offered  at  the 
altar  on  a  most  solemn  day,  and  there  to  have  its  pro- 
per benediction  for  tlie  mystery  of  uifants,  that  is  for 
the  baptized,  who  are  considered  to  be  new-bom 
babes,  in  a  spiintual  sense. 

HONOR,  a  personification  of  Honow,  wliich  was 
worshipped  at  Rome,  having  a  temple  dedicated  to 
liim  outside  tlie  CoUine  gate.  Caius  Marius  built  a 
temple  to  this  deity  after  his  victoiy  over  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutoiies.  Those  who  sacrificed  to  Honor 
reqiu'red  to  have  their  heads  micovered. 

HONORINUS,  the  name  by  which  Augustin  de- 
scribes the  Roman  god  Hanoi-  (see  precedmg  ai-ticle). 

HONOR  CATHEDRA,  an  expression  used  in 
Spain  in  the  sixth  century,  to  denote  the  honorary 
acknowledgment  whicli  the  bishops  received  m  their 
parochial  visitations. 

HOOD,  an  ornamental  fold  that  liangs  down  the 
back  of  a  graduate  in  England  to  mark  liis  degree. 
Formerly  the  difi'erent  degrees  were  known  in  the 
universities  by  the  colour  and  materials  of  the 
hood.  By  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  all 
ministers  saying  the  public  prayers,  or  ministering 
the  sacraments,  or  other  rites  of  the  church,  if  they 
are  gi-aduates,  shall  wear  upon  then-  sui-plices  at  sucli 
times  such  hoods  as  by  the  orders  of  the  universities 
are  agreeable  to  their  degi'ees. 

HOPKINSIANS,  or  Hopkinsian  Calvinists, 
the  followers  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  a  North 
American  divine,  who  was  pastor  of  the  fii'St  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  about 
A.  D.  1770.  Being  a  man  of  a  somewhat  metaphy- 
sical turn  of  mind,  he  was  particularly  partial  to  the 
wi-itings  of  President  Edwards,  but  instead  of  follow- 
ing closely  in  the  steps  of  that  eminent  philosophical 
theologian.  Dr.  Hopkins  struck  out  m  some  respects 
a  path  of  his  own,  and  in  his  '  System  of  Divinity,' 
wliich  was  published  at  Boston,  New  England,  a 
short  time  after  his  death,  has  given  forth  sentiments 
on  the  most  important  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 
It  variance  not  only  with  the  views  of  Edwards,  but 
of  orthodox  divines  in  general.  Tlie  peculiar  opi- 
nions of  Hopkins,  however,  liave  found  considerable 
'Javour  with  some  Christians,  who,  though  not  form- 
ing a  separate  sect  or  denomination,  are  called  from 
their  leader  Hoplcin.tianx,  though  they  themselves 
prefer  to  be  called  J/oplcinsian  Calviiiuts. 


At  the  foimdation  of  this  system  of  theology  lies 
the  notion  that  all  virtue  or  true  holiness  consists  in 
disinterested  benevolence,  and  all  sin  in  interested 
selfishness,  the  latter  principle  being  in  its  whole 
natiu'e,  and  in  every  degree  of  it,  enmity  against 
God,  the  enthroning  of  the  creature,  and  the  de- 
throning of  the  Creator.  The  distinction  is  not 
sufiiciently  kept  in  view  in  the  writings  of  Hop- 
kins between  legitimate  self-love  and  illegitimate 
selfishness.  The  former  is  an  inherent  part  of  our 
moral  constitution,  and  its  exercise  is  both  lawful 
and  necessary ;  the  latter  is  the  offspring  of  the 
fall,  and  in  its  veiy  nature  vicious  and  sinful.  But 
the  very  existence  of  self-love  as  a  pail  of  our 
moral  constitution,  and  the  Divine  sanction  given  to 
it  in  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,"  sliows  plainly  that  disinterested  benevo- 
lence cannot  be  of  the  essence  of  human  virtue.  The 
goodness  which  the  Bible  commands,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  the  second  table  of  the  law,  consists  not 
in  total  self-forgetfulness  or  self-extmction,  but  in  a 
beautiful  equipoise  of  love  to  self  and  to  our  neigh- 
bour. Neither,  in  so  far  as  the  first  table  of  the 
law  is  concerned,  can  disinterested  benevolence  be 
said  to  be  of  the  essence  of  human  virtue,  seeing  the 
whole  Christian  scheme  revealed  to  us  in  the  Word 
of  God,  is  so  constructed  as  to  establish  the  gi'eat 
moral  principle  arising  out  of  the  whole,  "  We  love 
Him,  because  he  first  loved  us."  The  fundamental 
principle  then  of  Hopkinsianism  as  a  moral  system  is 
obviously  fallacious. 

In  tliis  theological  system,  the  distinction  on  which 
Edwards  so  much  insists  between  natural  and  moral 
inability  is  firmly  maintained,  and  it  is  clearly  pointed 
out,  tliat  the  inability  of  man  to  believe  in  Christ  is 
wholly  of  a  moral  character,  as  Christ  himself  says 
to  the  Jews,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might 
have  life."  Unbelief,  therefore,  is  not  an  infimiity, 
but  a  crime.  In  this  point  the  Hopkinsians  are  cor- 
rect. But  whenever  their  favourite  notion  of  disin- 
terested benevolence  is  introduced,  their  views  be- 
come eiToneous.  Thus  they  allege  that,  in  order  to 
faith  in  Christ,  a  sinner  must  approve  in  his  heart  of 
the  divine  conduct,  even  though  God  shoidd  cast  him 
oft'  for  ever.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  con- 
viction of  sin,  or  a  deep  heartfelt  consciousness  of 
guilt  and  demerit,  precedes  conversion,  but  while 
we  judge  ourselves  to  be  righteously  condemned 
sinners,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  the  divine  conduct  in  a  liypothetical 
case.  Our  own  sinfulness,  and  our  own  need  of  a 
Saviour,  are  at  that  important  stage  of  om'  spiritual 
history  the  chief  objects  of  our  concern.  The  Hop- 
kinsians are  thoroughly  SiipraUijisimmis  in  their  Cal- 
vinism, for  they  believe  that  God  has  predestinated 
the  fall  and  all  its  consequences,  and  that  he  designed 
the  introduction  of  sin  to  operate  for  the  production  oi 
tlie  general  good.  They  allege  also  tliat  repentance 
is  necessarily  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  exercise 
of  faith  in  Christ — a  point  which  is  of  little  im- 
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portaiice,  a»  the  two  graces  of  faith  and  repcntiuico 
are  so  closely  and  intimately  connected,  tljat  it  is 
difficult  to  assert  pnority  in  regard  to  eitlier  the  one 
or  the  other.  Hut  tlie  gi'eat  tlieologieal  dislinetion 
(if  tlie  IliipkinsUin  system  is  a  denial  of  the  doctrine 
of  impntafion,  wliether  of  Adam's  guilt  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  Christ's  righteousness  on  the  otlicr.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  extensively  embraced  both  in 
Britain  and  America,  not  so  much  from  the  diffusion 
of  the  writings  of  Hopkins,  as  from  the  wide  circula- 
tion which  Dr.  Dwight's  System  of  Theology  has 
obtained  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — a  work 
which,  amid  all  its  excellencies,  is  pervaded  by 
this  one  eiTor.  lioth  sin  and  righteousness,  it  i.s 
alleged  by  those  who  deny  imputation,  ai-e  strictly 
[lersonal  in  their  nature,  and  cjinnot  possibly  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  15ut  the 
fallacy  of  this  objection  consists  in  confoundmg  two 
things  which  are  essentially  distinct,  the  arlual  and 
the  lejial.  It  is  nowhere  alleged  that  Adam's  poster- 
ity have  become  iichia/li/  guilty  of  Adam's  personal 
sin,  but  it  is  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  their 
federal  connection  with  their  hrst  father  they  have 
become  Irr/all!/,  or  in  the  eye  of  law  chargeable  with, 
or  rather  involved  in,  his  guilt.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  nowhere  alleged  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  actually  conveyed  over  to  believers,  but  it  is  as- 
serted that  his  righteousness  is  legally,  or  in  the  eye 
of  law  imputed  to  them,  or  put  down  to  their  ac- 
coimt.  Imputation  then  is  not  an  actual  but  a  Icijal 
transference.  The  term  is  strictly  forensic,  and  the 
principle  which  it  involves  is  familiarly  known  to  us 
in  the  transactions  of  every  day  life.  Let  but  a  royal 
ambassador  be  insulted  at  a  foreign  court,  and  the 
whole  nation  whence  the  in.'<ult  has  proceeded  will  be 
made  to  suffer  for  it.  How  often  do  we  find  the 
debts  of  one  man  put  dowai  to  the  account  of  another, 
who  may  happen  to  be  his  surety?  And  the  same 
principle  is  often  seen  at  work  in  the  providential 
deahngs  of  God.  Thus  in  a  thousand  instances  the 
child  suffers  for  the  vices  of  his  parent,  and  the  wife 
for  those  of  her  husband,  and  even  a  whole  people 
for  the  crimes  of  their  rulers.  After  all,  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  Hopkinsian  di-aws  is  nominal  rather 
than  real.  We  are  become  sinners  by  Adam's  sin, 
not  for  it ;  we  become  righteous  by  or  through 
Christ's  righteousness,  but  not  for  it.  The  residt  is 
the  same  on  either  supposition ;  the  controversy  is 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  result  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  the  divine 
decree^,  the  Hopkinsians  are  high  Calvinists.  They 
believe  both  in  particular  election  and  in  reprobation  ; 
they  hold  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature  ;  they 
contend  for  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  regeneration,  justification  by  faith  alone,  the 
final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  the  complete 
consistency  between  free  agency  and  absolute  de- 
pendence on  the  grace  of  God. 

The  Hopkinsian  controversy  is  but  little  known 


in  IJritain,  but  in  the  United  States  of  America  it 
was  some  years  ago  wann  and  jjrotracted.  giving  riso 
to  a  number  of  jjuhlications  on  both  gides,  marked 
by  considerable  ability  and  polemic  power. 

HORylC,  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons  among  the 
ancient  (ireeks,  and  the  servants  of  Zewi  in  convey- 
ing benefits  to  men.  Two  of  them  were  worshipped 
at  Athens  trom  a  remote  period,  one  of  them,  TluiUo, 
presiding  over  spring,  and  the  other,  Carpo,  presiding 
over  autumn.  They  are  often  combined  with  the 
Cliariles.  They  were  worshipped  not  only  at  Athens, 
but  also  at  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Olympia.  Ilesiod 
makes  them  three  in  number,  Eunvuiui,  Dice,  and 
Eirene,  and  calls  them  the  daughters  of  Zime  and 
Themis,  who,  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
names,  give  to  a  commonwealth  good  laws,  justice 
and  jieace. 

IIORCUS  (Gr.  an  oath),  the  personification  of  an 
oath  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Ilesiod  as  the  son  of  Eris,  and  ready  at  all  times 
to  ]iunisli  peijury. 

IIORDICALIA,  or  Hordicidia,  an  ancient  Ro 
man  festival,  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  April  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Tellus.  Thirty  cows  with 
calf  were  sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  part  of  them  in 
the  temples  of  Jupiter. 

HORME,  the  personification  of  energy  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  She  had  an  altar  dedicated  to  her 
at  Athens. 

HORNS.  The  principal  instruments  of  defence 
in  many  animals  being  in  their  horns,  it  often  hap- 
l)cns  that  the  honi  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  power 
Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  we  lind  such  expressions 
as  the  Lord  exalting  the  horn  of  David,  and  break- 
ing the  horn  of  the  ungodly.  It  is  said,  Psal.  iviii. 
2,  "  The  horn  of  my  salvation,"  that  is,  my  Saviour 
and  defence.  Horns  are  also  used  in  Scripture  as  the 
syndjols  of  royal  dignity  and  authority.  Thus  Jer. 
xlviii.  25,  "The  honi  of  Moab  is  cut  otT;"  and  in 
Zech.  i.  18,  the  four  horns  are  four  great  monarchies. 
"  The  ten  horns,"  says  Daniel,  "  are  ten  kings."  In 
Judea,  in  Persia,  in  China,  and  even,  according  to 
Schoolcrat't,  among  the  Red  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica, horns  have  been  used  as  a  symbol  of  power. 
The  pictures  and  statues  of  the  gods  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity were  often  adorned  with  horns.  The  Greeks, 
Porphyry  tells  us,  fixed  the  horns  of  a  ram  to  the 
image  of  Jupiter,  and  those  of  a  bull  to  that  of  Bac- 
chus. The  same  ornament  is  found  according  to 
Spanheim,  on  medals  of  Jupiter  Animon,  Bacchus, 
Isis,  and  Serapis.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  alleges 
that  Alexander  the  Great  wore  horns  in  token  of  liis 
di\-ine  extraction.  Accordingly,  he  is  called  in  the 
Koran  the  two-homed,  as  the  fjonous  era  of  the 
Seleucida;  is  called  the  era  of  the  two-honied. 

HOROLOGIUM,  the  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  prayers  used  in  the  Greek  church,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  Hours  of  the  Romish  Church. 

HORSE-SACRIFICE.  At  a  very  ancient  period 
this  rite  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  some  conn- 
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tries.  Thus  the  Massagetse,  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion, whose  temtories  extended  beyond  the  Araxes  to 
tlie  extreme  parts  of  the  East,  are  said  by  Herodotus 
to  have  sacrificed  horses  to  the  Sun,  deeming  it  most 
proper  to  offer  tlie  swiftest  of  all  animals  to  the 
swiftest  of  the  gods.  Larcher,  in  reference  to  this 
species  of  sacrifice,  remarks,  "  Tliis  was  a  very  an- 
cient custom ;  it  was  practised  in  Persia  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  and  was  probably  anterior  to  tliat  prince. 
Horses  were  sacrificed  to  Neptune  and  the  deities 
of  the  rivers,  being  precipitated  into  the  sea  or  into 
the  rivers.  Sextus  Pompeius  threw  into  the  sea 
horses  and  live  oxen  in  honour  of  Neptmie,  whose 
son  he  professed  to  be."  Hence  we  find  the  surname 
applied  to  Neptune  of  Hippius,  from  tlie  Greek  word 
hippos,  a  horse.  Among  the  Lacedemonians,  a  horse 
was  saorificed  to  the  winds,  which  by  their  force  car- 
ried the  ashes  of  the  victim  to  a  distance.  Nay, 
from  its  swiftness  the  horse  is  sometimes  used  as  the 
emblem  of  the  winds.  Thus  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  Sleip>nir,  the  horse  of  Odin,  has  eight 
legs,  probably  to  indicate  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
the  winds.  In  the  Rig- Veda,  the  car  of  the  winds 
is  represented  as  being  di-awn  by  reddish  and  yellow 
horses. 

But  in  the  different  systems  of  heathen  mythology, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  horses  are  often  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  Sun,  the  great  king  of  day, 
who  starts  from  the  East,  and  with  great  rapidity 
traverses  the  heavens  mitil  he  finds  his  resting  place 
in  the  West.  In  Persia,  white  horses  were  conse- 
crated and  sacrificed  to  the  Sun.  In  Thrace,  the 
man-eating  horses  of  Diomede  show  that  the  god  of 
the  country  was  the  Sun,  and  that  they  offered  him 
hiunan  victims.  The  Romans  also  sacrificed  a  horse 
to  Mars  with  pecuUar  ceremonies.  ApoUo  the  Sun- 
god  liad  his  four-wheeled  chariot  drawn  by  swift-fly- 
ing steeds.  The  Greeks  gave  several  of  their  gods 
cars  supplied  with  splendid  horses.  The  Scandina- 
vians and  the  Germans  attributed  a  prophetic  virtue 
to  horses,  especially  those  of  Freyr,  the  god  of  day. 
The  Sclavonians  reared  sacred  horses,  some  of  them 
white,  others  black.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  a 
horse  was  sacrificed  annually  to  Mars,  in  the  Campus 
Martins  at  Rome,  in  the  montli  of  October.  On  that 
occasion  the  blood  which  dropped  from  the  tail  of 
the  October  horse,  as  it  was  called,  was  carefully 
preserved  by  the  Vestal  virgins  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  for  the  pm-pose  of  being  used  at  the  Palilia 
or  shepherd-festival,  which  was  annually  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  blood  was 
burned  along  with  other  articles  to  produce  a  purify- 
ing smoke. 

The  horse  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in 
heathen  mythology  in  connection  with  water,  pro- 
bably on  accoimt  of  its  rapidity.  In  tlie  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  water  Ardoiiissour,  which  gushes  forth 
from  Albordj,  the  sacred  moimtaiii,  is  represented 
under  the  fonn  of  a  young  girl  with  the  body  of  a 
horse.     Tlie  Rig-Veda  makes  the  Sun  wliicli  dries 


tlie  earth  struggle  against  Etasa,  the  horse,  or  the 
water,  and  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  Taschter  the  genius 
of  rain  fights  under  the  figure  of  a  horse  against 
Epeoscho  the  genius  of  dryness. 

In  tlie  Rig- Veda,  are  two  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
horse  sacrifice,  called  Aswamedha :  "  The  horse," 
says  Mrs.  Speir,  "  is  a  mystical  horse,  '  sprimg  from 
the  Gods,'  '  fabricated  from  the  sim.'  The  actual 
sacrifice  was  probably  a  custom  belonging  to  the 
Hindus'  earlier  home  in  Northern  Asia,  where  the 
Scythians  and  Massagetse  are  known  to  have  offered 
horses  to  the  smi ;  and  later,  wlien  treated  as  an 
emblematic  ceremony,  the  mythical  horse  typified 
the  Sun,  and  the  Sun  typified  the  universal  soul. 
The  hymns  describe  the  horse  as  '  bathed  and  deco- 
rated with  rich  trappings,  the  variously-coloured 
goat  going  before  him.'  Three  times  he  is  led  round 
tlie  sacrificial  fke ;  he  is  bound  to  a  post  and  immo- 
lated by  an  axe,  and  the  flesh  is  roasted  on  a  spit, 
boiled,  made  into  balls  and  eaten,  and  finally — 

'  The  horse  proceeds  to  that  assembly  which  is  most 
excellent : 

To  the  presence  of  his  father  and  his  mother  (hea- 
ven and  earth). 

Go  horse  to-day  rejoicing  to  the  Gods,  that  (the 
sacrifice)  may  yield  blessings  to  the  donor.' 

"  This  ceremony  was  afterwards  performed  syni 
bolically,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Upanishads  and  Brali- 
niaiias  (which  are  treatises  attached  to  the  Vedas,) 
as  a  ceremony  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  deep  signifi 
cance,  and  one  which  is  supposed  to  procure  univer- 
sal dominion.  In  the  veiy  much  later  writings  called 
Puranas  the  rite  is  altogether  travestied:  a  mortal 
rajah  there  performs  the  sacrifice  in  order  to  de- 
throne the  God  Indra ;  and  it  is  upon  this  version  of 
the  story,  that  Southey  constructed  his  '  Curse  of 
Kehama,' — correctly  enough.  Professor  Wilson  ob- 
serves, according  to  the  authorities  wliicli  he  followed, 
'  but  the  main  object  of  the  ceremony,  the  deposal  of 
Indra  from  the  throne  of  Sivarga  and  the  elevation 
of  the  Sacrificer  after  a  luuidred  celebrations  to  that 
rank,  are  fictions  of  a  later  date,  uncountenanced  by 
the  Veda.' " 

The  horse  sacrifice  at  this  day  is  one  of  the  gi"eat 
annual  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  "  The  animal  must  be  of  one  colour,  if  pos- 
sible wliite,  of  good  signs,  young  and  well  formed. 
The  sacrificer  must  touch,  on  an  auspicious  day,  the 
head  of  the  horse  with  clay  from  the  Ganges,  with 
sandal-wood,  a  pebble,  rice  not  cleansed  from  the 
husk,  leaves  of  durva  grass,  flowers,  fruits,  curds,  a 
shell,  a  lamp,  a  mirror,  silver  and  gold,  repeating  tlie 
necessary  formida.  Having  first  been  bathed  with 
water,  in  which  had  been  immersed  a  ball  composed 
of  the  bark  of  did'erent  trees  and  various  kinds  of 
spices,  the  horse  is  next  superbly  caparisoned,  llien 
the  god  Indra  is  invoked  by  a  number  of  prayers  to 
come  and  preserve  the  horse,  which  is  about  to  be 
sot  at  liberty.     After  this  a  small  piece  of  jmper  is 
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fsHtencd  on  tliu  forehead  of  tlic  horse,  inscribed  witli 
tlie  following  words :  '  I  liljerate  this  horse,  having 
ilevoted  it  to  be  sacrificed.  Wlioever  lias  strengtli 
to  detain  it,  let  him  detain  it.  I  will  come  and  de- 
liver it.  They  who  are  unable  to  detain  it,  will  let 
it  go,  and  must  come  to  the  sacrifice,  bringing  tri- 
bute.' Those  ceremonies  being  concluded,  the  horse 
is  let  loose,  and  runs  at  liberty  for  a  whole  year, 
during  which  whole  time,  however,  he  is  constantly 
followed  by  servants  belonging  to  the  sacrificer.  The 
year  being  expired,  he  is  caught  and  bound.  A 
proper  place  for  the  sacrifice  having  been  selected 
and  walled  round  with  bricks,  a  roof  is  raised  on 
pillars,  under  which  is  erected  an  altar  of  earth.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  altar  a  .small  terrace  of 
sand  is  raised  for  receiving  the  fire ;  and  from  the 
roof  is  suspendod  a  canopy,  with  elegant  curtains  on 
all  sides.  On  the  pillars  of  the  altar  are  suspended 
branches  of  the  mango-tree,  bells,  garlands  of  flowers, 
with  chdmaras,  or  tails  of  the  cow  of  Tartaiy.  The 
sacrificer,  acconi]ianied  by  a  inimber  of  persons  en- 
gaged to  officiate  at  the  rites,  then  enters,  while  por- 
tions of  the  Saraa-Veda  are  recited.  Twenty-one 
posts,  to  one  of  which  the  horse  is  fastened,  are  then 
fixed  in  the  earth,  adorned  with  garlands,  and  having 
thirty  inferior  victims  tied  to  them.  These  are 
purified  by  aspersions  of  holy  water,  and  numerous 
incantations.  A  silver  image  of  Oaruda,  with  six- 
teen golden  bricks,  is  then  bonie  in,  and  the  sacri- 
ficer and  his  wife  wash  the  feet  of  the  horse,  and 
caparison  him  anew.  The  fire  is  blown  with  a  fan 
of  deer'.s  skin.  The  holy  water  is  contained  in  a  fig- 
tree  bowl.  There  is  likewise  provided  an  earthen 
vessel  of  water,  with  the  image  of  a  man  painted  on 
it,  which  is  covered  with  branches,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
and  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other 
gems.  The  horse  is  then  slain,  and  liis  flesh,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  is  ca.st  into  the  fire,  while  the 
sacrificer  and  his  wife  sit  upon  the  altar  and  receive 
the  fumes.  After  this  the  other  victims  are  slain, 
amidst  the  chauiiting  of  repeated  incantations.  The 
gods  to  wliom  these  sacrifices  are  offered  are  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  Siva,  and  the  ten  guardian  deities  of  the 
earth." 

HORSES  (Blessing  of).  See  Anthony's  (St.) 
Day. 

HORTA,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Angerona 
(which  see). 

IIORUS,  the  ancient  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun.  He 
was  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Lsis,  and  the  symbol  under 
which  he  was  represented  was  with  the  head  of  the 
sacred  hawk.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Aroueris.  His  worship  extended  from  Egypt  to 
Greece,  and  even  to  Rome,  though  under  a  some- 
what modified  form.  In  the  astronomical  view  of 
the  Egyptian  mythologj',  he  was  Osiris  in  the  sign 
of  Leo.  He  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Apollo, 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  in  some 
respects  with  the  Egyptian  god  of  silence,  Harpo- 
crates,  being  bom  like  him  with  his  finger  on  his 


mouth,  indicitive  of  mysterioug  secrecy  and  A 
lence. 

HOSANNA,  a  fonn  of  blessing  used  by  the 
Jews  at  the  feast  of  tabeniaclcH.  In  the  course  o( 
that  ancient  festival  they  carried  branches  of  palm- 
trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles,  and  willows,  singing 
all  the  while  Ho.sanna,  "Give  salvation,"  or  "Save 
I  beseech  thee,"  meaning  thereby  to  pray  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  branches  which 
they  carried  were  called  Hosanna,  as  well  as  all  the 
days  of  the  feast.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
fea.st,  which  in  ancient  times  lasted  for  seven  days, 
the  Jews  walked  in  procession  round  the  altar  with 
branches  in  their  hands,  amid  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
singing  Hosanna;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast, 
which  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna,  they  marched 
round  the  altar  seven  times.  Among  the  modern 
Jews,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  made  to  extend  to 
nine  days.  The  seventh  day  is  called  Hosanna 
Rahha,  that  is,  "  assist  with  great  succour,"  being  a 
solemn  acclamation  used  in  the  prayers  of  this  day. 

The  Christian  church,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
ascribe  to  the  word  Hosanna  a  signification  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Hallelujah  (which  see). 
Eusebius  gives  the  first  instance  on  record  of  its  use, 
where,  at  the  death  of  a  certain  martyr,  the  multitude 
are  said  to  have  shouted,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David."  The  use  of  it  is  prescribed  in  religious 
worship  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  doxologj'  to  Christ.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
hturgy  of  Chrysostom.  By  the  ancients  it  was  uni- 
formly regarded  as  a  doxology.  Jerome  speaks  of  a 
custom  which  existed  in  his  time,  and  which  he 
strongly  condemns,  that  of  the  people  singing  hosan- 
nas  to  their  bishops,  as  the  multitudes  did  to  our 
Saviour  on  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  The  hosan- 
na used  to  the  bishops  appears  to  have  been  couched 
in  these  words :  "  Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord,  and 
blessed  be  your  coming;  ho-sanna  in  the  highest." 
In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  Hosanna  is 
appointed  to  be  used  after  participating  in  the  com- 
munion, and  the  precise  form  is  thus  recorded : 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  blessed  be  the 
Lord  oiu-  God  who  was  manifested  to  us  in  the 
flesh." 

HOSPITALLERS.  See  Knighthood  (Eccle- 
siastical Orders  of). 

HOSPITALS,  houses  in  which  the  poor  are  gra- 
tuitously accommodated  and  supported.  Such 
buildings  were  often  erected  in  connection  with 
Christian  churches  in  ancient  times ;  and  it  became 
an  express  regulation  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church  should  be  set  apart  for  the  poor 
and  sick.  Priests  and  deacons  often  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  hospitals,  being  responsible  to  the 
bishop  for  the  right  management  of  their  trust 

HOSPITIUM,  a  place  sometimes  attached  t" 
monasteries  in  former  times,  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing  teniporarj-   relief  to   travellers,   and   in   which 
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HOSSEIN. 


a  certain  number  of  the  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
daily  alms.     It  was  also  called  a  xenodochmm. 

HOSSEIN,  the  second  son  of  AU  and  Fatima, 
and  the  third  of  the  Twelve  Inic'tms.  He  had  been 
born  prematurely,  which  some  of  his  followers  ac- 
counted a  miracle.  He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
brother  Hassan  (which  see)  from  resigning  the 
Caliphate  in  favom-  of  Moiwiyah,  but  on  tindiug  his 
remonstrances  unavailing,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
declare  submission  to  tlie  new  Caliph,  not  only  at- 
tending at  the  court  to  pay  homage,  but  actually 
serving  in  the  Caliph's  army  when  the  Saracens  first 
attacked  Constantinople.  On  the  death  of  Moawi- 
yah,  A.  D.  679,  his  son  Yezid  succeeded,  but  HosseLn 
was  persuaded  to  contest  the  Caliphate  with  him,  be- 
ing deceived  by  the  promise  of  powerful  support  from 
the  professed  adherents  of  the  house  of  Ali.  Over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  deserted  by  many  of  liis 
followers,  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy:  "That  night,"  says  Dr. 
Taylor,  "  Hossein  slept  soundly,  using  for  a  pillow 
the  pommel  of  his  sword.  Ditring  his  sleep,  he 
dreamed  that  ]\Iohammed  appeared  to  him,  and  pre- 
dicted that  they  should  meet  the  next  day  in  Paradise. 
When  morning  dawned,  he  related  the  dream  to  his 
sister  Zeinab,  who  had  accompanied  Inm  on  his  fatal 
expedition.  She  burst  into  a  pas.sion  of  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  '  Alas  !  alas  !  Woe  worth  the  day !  What 
a  destiny  is  ours  !  My  father  is  dead  !  My  mother  is 
dead  !  My  brother  Hassan  is  dead  !  and  tlie  measure 
of  our  calamities  is  not  yet  full '  Hossein  tried  to 
console  her ;  '  Why  should  you  weep  ? '  he  said ; 
'  Did  we  not  come  on  eartli  to  die  ?  My  father  was 
more  worthy  than  I — my  mother  was  more  worthy 
than  I — ray  brother  was  more  worthy  than  I.  They 
are  all  dead  !  Why  should  not  we  be  ready  to  foUow 
tlieir  example?'  He  then  strictly  enjoined  his  fa- 
mily to  make  no  lamentation  for  his  approaching 
martyrdom ;  telling  them  that  a  patient  submission 
to  the  Divine  decrees  was  the  conduct  most  pleasing 
to  God  and  his  prophet. 

"  Wlien  morning  appeared,  Hossein,  having  washed 
and  perfumed  himself,  as  if  preparing  for  a  banquet, 
mounted  liis  steed,  and  addressed  his  followers  in 
terms  of  endearing  afl'ection  that  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  the  gallant  warriors.  Then  opening  tlie 
Kor.in,  he  read  the  following  verse;  'O  God!  be 
thou  my  refuge  in  sulfering,  and  my  liope  in  aftlic- 
tion.'  But  the  soldiers  of  Yezid  were  reluctant  to 
as.sail  tlie  favourite  grandson  of  tlie  prophet ;  they 
demanded  of  their  generals  to  allow  him  to  draw 
water  from  the  Euphrates,  a  permission  which  would 
not  have  been  refused  to  beasts  and  infidels.  '  Let 
us  be  cautious  they  exclaimed,  '  of  raising  our  hands 
against  him  who  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  God's 
apostle ;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  to  iiglit  against  God 
liimself.'  So  strong  were  their  feelings,  tliat  thirty 
cavaliers  deserted  to  Hossein,  resolved  to  share  with 
liim  the  glories  of  marlyidom. 

"  Hut  Yezid's  generals  shared  not  in  these  senti- 


ments, they  affected  to  regard  Hossein  as  an  enemv 
of  Isl^m ;  they  forced  their  soldiers  forward  with 
blows,  and  exclaimed,  '  War  to  those  who  abandon 
the  true  religion,  and  separate  themselves  from  the 
council  of  the  faithful.'  Hossein  replied,  '  It  is  you 
who  have  abandoned  the  true  religion,  it  is  you 
who  have  severed  yourselves  from  the  assembly  of 
tlie  faithful.  Ah !  when  your  souls  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  your  bodies,  you  will  leani,  too  late, 
which  party  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  eternal  con- 
demnation.' Notwitlistanding  their  vast  superiority, 
the  Khaliph's  forces  hesitated  to  engage  men  deter- 
mined on  death ;  they  poured  in  their  arrows  from  a 
distance,  and  soon  dismounted  the  little  troop  of 
Hossein's  cavahy. 

"  When  the  hour  of  noon  amved,  Hossein  solicited 
a  suspension  of  arms  during  the  time  appointed  for 
the  meridian  prayer.  This  trifling  boon  was  con- 
ceded with  difficulty;  the  generals  of  Yezid  asking, 
'  How  a  wretch  like  him  could  venture  to  address 
the  Deity?'  and  adding  the  vilest  reproaches,  to 
which  Hossein  made  no  reply.  The  Persian  tradi- 
tions relate  a  fabulous  circumstance,  designed  to 
exalt  the  character  of  Hossein,  though  fiction  itself 
cannot  increase  the  deep  interest  of  his  liistory. 
They  tell  us,  that  whilst  he  was  upon  his  knees,  the 
king  of  the  Genii  appeared  to  him,  and  offered,  for 
the  sake  of  his  father  Ali,  to  disperse  his  enemies  in 
a  moment.  '  No,'  replied  the  generous  Hossein, 
'  what  use  is  there  in  fighting  any  longer  ?  I  am  but 
a  guest  of  one  breath  in  this  transitory  world ;  my 
relatives  and  companions  are  all  gone,  and  what  will 
it  profit  me  to  remain  behind ;  I  long  for  nothing, 
now,  save  my  martyrdom ;  therefore,  depart  thou, 
and  may  the  Lord  recompense  and  bless  thee.'  The 
Ginn  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  reply,  that  his 
soul  exhibited  human  weakness,  and  he  departed 
weeping  and  lamenting. 

"  When  the  hour  of  prayer  was  passed,  the  com- 
bat was  renewed ;  Hossein  soon  foimd  himself  alone ; 
one  of  his  sons,  six  of  his  brethren,  and  several  of 
his  nephews,  lay  dead  around  him ;  the  rest  of  his 
followers  were  either  killed  or  grievously  wounded. 
Hitherto  he  had  escaped  unhurt,  for  every  one 
dreaded  to  raise  a  hand  against  the  grandson  of  Mo- 
hammed ;  at  length  a  soldier,  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  gave  him  a  severe  wound  in  the  head ;  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  staggered  to  the  door  of  his 
tent,  and  with  a  burst  of  parental  affection,  which  at 
such  a  moment  must  have  been  mingled  with  unspeak- 
able bitterness,  took  up  his  infant  child  and  began  to 
caress  it.  Whilst  the  babe  was  lisping  out  an  in- 
cpiiry  as  to  the  cause  of  his  father's  emotion,  it  was 
struck  dead  by  an  arrow  in  Hossein's  arms.  When 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  bubbling  over  his  bosom, 
disclosed  this  new  calamity,  Hossein  ciist  the  body 
towards  heaven,  exclaiming,  '  0  Lord  I  if  thou  re- 
fusest  us  thy  succour,  at  least  spare  those  who  have 
not  yet  sinned,  and  turn  thy  wrath  upon  the  heads  o 
the  guilty  ' 
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"  Parched  by  a  biiming  tliirst,  Hossoin  made  a 
doHperate  cfTbrt  to  reach  the  EiiphratoH  ;  but  wlien  he 
stooped  to  drink,  ho  was  struck  by  an  aiTow  in  the 
mouth,  and  at  tlio  same  moment  one  of  his  nephews, 
who  came  to  embrace  him  for  the  last  time,  liad  liis 
hand  cut  oil'  l)y  the  l)low  of  a  sabre.  Ilossein,  now 
the  sole  survivor  of  his  party,  threw  himself  into  tlie 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  beneath  a  thousand 
weapons.  The  officers  of  Yezid  barbarously  mau;^k'd 
the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  [irince ;  they  cut  off 
his  head,  and  sent  it  to  the  Khaliph." 

A  splendid  mosipie  was  erected  over  the  place 
whore  Ilosscin's  body  was  buried ;  and  the  place, 
which  is  named  Mmched  ITos^ein,  that  is,  "  the  place 
of  Ilossein's  martyrdom,"  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
pilgrims  to  this  day.  The  Schiit&i  believe  that  the 
martyr's  head,  after  ha\-infj  wrought  several  miracles, 
left  Egypt,  and  joined  itself  to  his  body  at  Kirrbeh, 
and  one  of  the  days  of  the  Mohurrum  is  dedicated 
to  the  commemoration  of  this  event.  There  is  a 
curious  tradition  in  reference  to  Hossein's  head, 
which  may  be  related:  "  Wlien  Hossein's  head  was 
sent  to  be  presented  to  Ye/.ld,  the  escort  that  guarded 
it,  halting  for  the  night  in  the  city  of  Mosnl,  placed 
it  in  a  box,  which  they  locked  up  in  a  temple.  One 
of  the  sentinels,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  looking 
through  a  chink  in  one  of  the  doors,  saw  a  man  of 
immense  stature,  with  a  white  and  venerable  beard, 
take  Hossein's  head  out  of  the  box,  kiss  it  affection- 
ately, and  weep  over  it.  Soon  after,  a  crowd  of 
venerable  sages  arrived,  each  of  whom  kissed  the 
pallid  lips  and  wept  bitterly.  Fearing  that  these 
people  might  convey  the  bead  away,  he  unlocked 
the  door  and  entered.  Immediately,  one  of  the 
number  came  up,  gave  him  a  violent  slap  on  the 
face,  and  said,  'The  prophets  have  come  to  pay  a 
morning-visit  to  the  head  of  the  martyr.  Whither 
dost  thou  venture  so  disrespectfully?' — The  blow 
left  a  black  mark  on  his  cheek.  In  the  morning  he 
related  the  circumstances  to  the  commander  of  the 
escort,  and  showed  his  cheek,  on  wliich  the  impres- 
sion of  the  hand  and  fingers  was  plainly  percep- 
tible." 

Ilossein,  like  his  father  Ali,  is  said  to  have  been 
remarkable  fm-  his  piety,  and  liis  biographers  actually 
tffirm  that  he  paid  bis  adorations  to  the  Most  High 
a  thousand  times  every  dav. 

HOSSEIN'S  MARTYRDOM  (Anniversary 
of),  a  religious  solemnity  observed  both  in  Persia 
and  India  with  extraordinary  splendour.  It  lasts 
for  ten  days,  during  which  the  Schiites  keep  up  con- 
tinual mourning  for  the  martyr's  fate,  giving  them- 
selves up  to  sighs  and  groans,  fastings  and  tears. 
They  abstain  from  shaving  their  heads,  from  bath- 
ing, and  even  from  changing  their  clothes.  The 
observances  consist  of  a  series  of  representations  of 
tho  successive  scenes  in  the  life  of  Hossein,  from 
the  date  of  his  flight  from  Medina,  onward  to  his 
martyrdom  on  the  plains  of  Kerbela ;  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  each  day  is  preceded  by  the  reading  in  a 


plaintive  and  pathetic  tone  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  Hossoin.  The  mosijuea  are  hung  with  black,  and 
the  pulpits  are  also  covered  with  cloth  of  the  same 
colour.  Parts  of  the  history  recited  are  in  verse, 
and  chanted  in  most  doleful  strains.  The  audience 
is  soon  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  grief,  waving 
their  bodies  to  and  fro,  and  smiting  their  breasts,  ex- 
claiming, "O  Ilossein!"  "Alas,  Hossein  I"  Wan- 
dering minstrels  go  about  the  streets  every  day  dur 
ing  the  solenmity,  carrying  pictures  relating  to  the 
martyr's  history,  and  crowds  of  men,  follow  in 
their  train,  some  representing  the  soldiers  of  Hossein 
and  others  his  enemies.  The  two  opposing  parties 
often  come  into  collision,  and  mock  fights  ensue 
wliieh  are  occasionally  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences. The  events  of  the  last  or  tenth  day,  com 
prise  the  circumstances  of  Ilossein's  murder,  which 
are  acted  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Persia,  in 
the  great  square  of  Ispahan.  "  I  have  been  ])re- 
sent,"  says  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali,  in  her  description 
of  Mohammedanism  in  India,  "  when  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  superior  oratory  and  gestures  of  a 
Maulvee  reading  the  history  of  the  house  of  Ali  has 
almost  terrilicd  me ;  the  profound  gi-ief  evinced  in 
his  tears  and  gi'oans,  being  piercing  and  apparently 
sincere.  I  have  even  witnessed  blood  issuing  from 
the  breasts  of  sturdy  men,  who  beat  themselves 
simultaneously  as  they  ejaculated  the  names  '  Has- 
san!' Hossein!'  for  ten  minutes,  and  occasionally 
for  a  longer  period  in  that  part  of  the  service  called 
Mortem."  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  Travels  in  Persia, 
gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  witnessed 
on  the  eighth  night  of  the  Moluurimi :  "  On  entering 
the  room,  we  found  a  large  assembly  of  Persians, 
clad  in  dark-coloured  clothes,  which,  accompanied 
with  their  black  aips,  black  beards,  and  their  dismal 
faces,  looked  really  as  if  they  were  '  afflicting  their 
souls.'  We  observed  that  '  no  man  did  put  on  him 
his  ornaments,'  Exod.  xxxiii.  4.  They  wore  neither 
their  daggers  nor  any  other  part  of  their  dress  which 
they  regard  as  ornamental.  A  moUah  of  high  con- 
sideration sat  next  to  the  grand  vizier,  and  kept  him 
in  serious  conversation,  while  the  remaining  part  of  the 
company  communicated  with  each  other  in  whisjiers. 
After  we  had  been  seated  some  time,  the  windows  of 
the  room  in  which  we  were  seated  were  thrown  open, 
and  we  then  discovered  a  priest,  placed  on  a  high 
chair,  under  the  covering  of  a  tent,  surroimded  by  a 
crowd  of  the  populace,  the  whole  place  being  lighted 
up  with  candles.  He  commenced  with  an  exordium, 
in  which  he  reminded  them  of  the  great  value  oi 
each  tear  shed  for  the  sake  of  the  Imaum  Hossein. 
which  would  be  an  atonement  for  a  past  life  of 
wickedness;  and  also  informed  them,  with  much  so- 
lemnity, that  '  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall  not  be 
afflicted  in  that  same  day,  he  shall  be  cut  oS  from 
among  the  people,'  Lev,  xxiii.  29.  He  then  began 
to  read  from  a  book,  with  a  sort  of  nasal  cluuit,  that 
p.art  of  the  tragic  liistor)-  of  Hossein  appointed  for 
the  day,  which  soon  produced  its  etJect  upon  his  au- 
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dience,  for  he  Iiad  scarcely  turned  over  tliree  leaves, 
before  the  grand  vizier  began  shaking  his  head  to 
and  fro,  and  uttering  in  a  most  piteous  voice,  the 
usual  Persian  exclamation  of  grief,  '  Wdlii!  wahi! 
tnahi!'  both  of  which  acts  were  followed,  in  a  more 
or  less  violent  manner,  by  the  rest  of  the  audience. 

"  The  chanting  of  the  priest  lasted  nearly  an  hour, 
and  some  parts  of  the  story  were  indeed  pathetic, 
and  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  a  super- 
Btitious  and  lively  people.  In  one  pai-t  of  it  all  the 
people  stood  up ;  and  I  observed  that  the  grand 
vizier  turned  liiraself  towards  the  wall,  with  his  hand 
extended  before  him,  and  prayed.  After  the  priest 
had  finished,  a  company  of  actors  appeai'ed,  some 
dressed  as  women,  who  chanted  forth  their  parts 
from  slips  of  paper,  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  that  was 
not  iinpleasing  even  to  our  ears.  In  the  very  tragi- 
cal parts  most  of  the  audience  appeared  to  weep  very 
unaffectedly  ;  and  as  I  sat  near  the  grand  vizier  and 
his  neighbour  the  priest,  I  was  witness  to  many  real 
tears  that  fell  from  them.  In  some  of  these  mourn- 
ful assemblies,  it  is  the  custom  for  a  priest  to  go 
about  to  each  person,  in  the  height  of  his  grief,  with 
a  piece  of  cotton  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  care- 
fully collects  the  ftilling  tears,  and  then  squeezes  it 
into  a  bottle,  preserving  them  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. This  practice  illustrates  that  passage  in  Psalm 
Ivi.  8,  '  Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle.'  Some 
Persians  believe  that  in  the  agony  of  death,  when  all 
medicines  have  failed,  a  drop  of  the  tears  so  collect- 
ed, put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  man,  has  been 
known  to  revive  him.  It  is  for  this  use  they  are 
collected." 

HOST,  a  term  applied  by  Romanists  to  the  eu- 
charistic  wafer  after  it  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
priest.  The  word  is  evidently  derived  from  the  La- 
tin word  hostia,  a  sacrificial  victim,  under  the  idea 
that  the  Mass  (which  see),  is  a  sacrifice  in  whicli 
the  real  body,  soul,  and  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  offered  up  to  God.  The  host  is  composed 
of  meal  and  water,  which  is  baked  into  small  circular 
cakes  like  wafers.  See  Bread  (Eucharistic). 
It  is  offered  daily  in  the  mass,  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.  The  consecrated  wafer  or 
host  is  kept  in  a  small  tabernacle  called  Ciboriusi 
(which  see),  or  Pyx.  The  practice  which  is  followed 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  of  elevating  the 
host  immediately  after  consecration,  does  not  appear 
to  have  existed  before  the  eighth  century.  Ger- 
Bianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  about 
A.  D.  715,  is  the  first  writer  who  refers  to  it  in  con- 
connection  with  the  Greek  church  ;  and  assigning  a 
reason  for  the  custom,  he  says  it  was  to  represent 
our  Saviour's  elevation  upon  the  cross,  and  his  dy- 
ing there,  together  with  his  rising  from  the  dead. 
In  the  Latin  church  there  is  a  perfect  silence  ob- 
served by  all  the  older  ritualLsts  in  regard  to  it  until 
the  eleventh  century,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Ivo 
Caniotensis  and  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore,  wlio  as- 
tigii  the  same  reason  for  it  as  that  which  is  alleged 


by  Germanus,  but  make  not  the  slightest  allusum 
to  the  practice  of  adoration  of  the  host.  (See  next 
article). 

HOST  (Adoration  op  the).  The  worship  o 
the  Iiost  or  consecrated  sacramental  wafer,  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  From  the  Roman  canon  law,  we 
leani  that  Pope  Honorius,  who  succeeded  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
ordered  that  the  priests,  at  a  certain  part  of  the  mass 
service,  should  elevate  the  consecrated  wafer,  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  people  should  prostrate  them- 
selves before  it  in  worship.  In  A.  D.  1264,  the  fes- 
tival of  Corpus  Ciiristi  (which  see),  which  is  still 
observed  with  so  much  pomp,  was  established  by 
Pope  Urban  IV.  On  that  occasion  the  host  is 
carried  in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets, 
every  individual,  as  it  passes  him,  bowing  the  knee 
in  token  of  adoration.  In  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries the  practice  of  kneeling  to  the  host  is  univer- 
sal. In  Spain,  when  a  priest  carries  the  consecrated 
wafer  to  a  dying  man,  a  person  with  a  small  bell  ac- 
companies him.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  all  who 
hear  it  are  obliged  to  fall  on  their  knees,  and  to  re- 
main in  that  posture  till  they  liear  it  no  longer.  The 
first  wi-iter  who  mentions  the  elevation  of  the  host 
in  connection  with  its  adoration,  is  Gulielraus  Du- 
rantns,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1386.  Some  Ro- 
mish writers  have  endeavoured  to  claim  for  the 
practice  of  adoring  the  host  an  almost  apostolic 
origin.  In  support  of  this  claim  they  refer  to  the 
Sursum  Corda,  or  invitation  to  lift  up  the  heart,  of 
early  times,  as  an  admonition  to  worship  the  conse- 
crated bread,  whereas  it  was  an  exhortation  to  lift 
their  souls  from  earth  to  heaven,  setting  their  whole 
affections  upon  Divine  and  heavenly  things. 

If  the  adoration  of  tlie  host  was  indeed  a  practice  ot 
the  early  Clmstian  church,  it  is  surely  most  unaccount- 
able that  not  the  remotest  allusion  is  made  to  it  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  cluirch,  whether  Greek  or  Latin  ;  and 
equally  strange  is  it  that  amid  all  the  objections  and 
calumnies  urged  by  the  heathens  against  the  Cliris- 
tians,  they  never  object  to  them  the  worship  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  they  assuredly  would  have  done  ii 
it  had  been  in  their  power.  Bingham,  in  his  '  Cliris- 
tian  Antiquities,'  gives  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
arguments  urged  against  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
which  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote :  "  As,  1. 
From  the  silence  of  all  ancient  writers  about  it.  2. 
From  their  using  no  elevation  of  the  host  for  wor- 
ship for  many  ages.  3.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  of 
ringing  a  bell,  to  give  notice  of  tlie  time  of  adoration 
to  the  people.  4.  There  are  no  histories  of  beasts 
miraculously  worshipping  the  eucharist,  which  sort 
of  fictions  are  so  common  in  later  ages.  5.  The  an- 
cients never  carried  the  eucharist  to  the  sick  or 
absent  with  any  poniji  or  signs  of  worship ;  never 
exposed  it  to  public  view  in  times  of  solemn  rejoicing 
or  sorrow ;  never  adored  or  invoked  its  assistance 
in  distress,  or  upon  any  great  undertaking :  which 
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arc  now  such  common  practices  in  the  Koman 
cliiiich.  6.  The  ancients  never  enjoined  persons 
iiowly  haptizcd  and  [jcnitents  to  fall  down  before 
tlie  3iicliariat  and  worsliip  it,  as  is  now  commonly 
done  in  the  Roman  church.  7.  The  ancients  never 
allowed  non-communicants  to  stay  and  worship  the 
eiicharist,  as  the  p'"ictice  now  is;  which  yet  had 
heen  very  proper,  had  they  believed  the  eiicharist  to 
he  their  Qod.  But  they  used  it  only  for  communion, 
not  for  adoration.  8.  'I'lu'  ancients  never  used  to 
carry  the  euc.liarist  publicly  in  processions,  to  bo 
adored  by  all  the  people  ;  which  is  a  novel  practice 
ill  the  jud,t;ment  of  Krantzius  and  Cassander.  9. 
The  ancients  lii^hted  no  lamps  nor  candles  by  day  to 
the  eucharist,  nor  burned  incense  before  it,  as  is 
now  the  practice.  10.  They  made  no  little  images 
of  the  euch.-irist,  to  be  kissed  and  worshipped  as  the 
images  of  Christ.  11.  They  had  no  peculiar  festi- 
val appropriated  to  its  more  solemn  worship.  This 
is  of  no  longer  date  than  Pope  Urban  IV.,  who  tlrst 
instituted  it,  anno  12G4,  and  it  is  peculiar  only  to 
the  Roman  church.  12.  The  ancient  liturgies  have 
no  forms  of  prayers,  doxologies,  or  praises  to  the 
eucharist,  as  are  iu  the  Roman  Missal.  13.  The 
adoration  of  the  eucharist  was  never  objected  by  the 
heathens  to  the  primitive  Christians  ;  nor  were  they 
reproached  as  the  Romanists  have  been  since,  as 
eaters  of  their  God.  It  is  a  noted  saying  of  Averroes. 
Since  Christians  eat  what  they  worship,  let  my  sold 
ratlier  have  her  portion  among  the  philosophers. 
This  learned  philosopher  lived  about  the  year  1150, 
when  the  ho.st  worship  began  to  be  practised,  which 
^ave  him  this  prejudice  to  the  Christian  religion.  14. 
The  Christians  objected  such  things  to  the  heathens, 
as  they  never  would  have  objected,  had  they  them- 
selves worshipped  the  host ;  as  that  it  was  an  im- 
pious thing  to  eat  what  they  worshipped,  and  wor- 
ship what  they  eat  and  sacriticed.  Which  objections 
might  easily  have  been  retorted  upon  them.  15. 
The  Christians  were  accused  by  the  heathens  of 
eating  infants'  blood  in  their  solemn  mysteries,  but 
never  any  mention  is  made  of  eating  the  blood  of 
Christ,  either  iu  the  objection  or  answer  to  it.  The 
ground  of  the  story  arose  from  the  practice  of  the 
Carpoeratiaiis  and  other  heretics,  and  not  from  the 
Christians  eating  the  blood  of  Christ.  16.  Lastly, 
the  Christians  never  urged  the  adoration  of  the  eu- 
charist in  tlieir  disputes  with  the  Ebionites  and 
DocetcE,  which  yet  would  have  been  very  proper  to 
confute  their  errors,  who  denied  the  reality  of  the 
flesh  of  Christ." 

These  arguments  are  drawn  by  Bingham  from  the 
able  and  learned  treatise  of  Daille  on  the  object  of 
religious  worship  against  the  Latins,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that  although  respect  was  un- 
doubtedly shown  by  the  early  Christian  church  to 
the  sacramental  elements,  the  practice  of  host-wor- 
ship was  totally  unknown. 

HOST  OP  HEAVEN  (Worship  op  the).    See 

TSAHIANS. 


HOSTIA,  an  animal  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  was  destined  for  sacrilicc  to  the  gods.  In 
early  times  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  upon  the  altars  of  the  gods.  In 
later  times  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  sacrifices  to 
the  infernal  gods.  So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Iloraer, 
however,  only  the  legs  ami  part  of  the  intestines 
were  consumed  by  lire,  while  the  rest  of  the  animal 
was  eaten.  It  was  the  smoke  ascending  from  the 
sacrifice  which  was  considered  to  be  chiefly  pleasing 
to  the  gods,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  imagined  that 
the  more  numerous  the  animals  consumed  upon  the 
altar,  so  much  the  more  plenfiful  the  smoke,  and, 
therefore,  so  much  the  more  acceptable  the  sacrifice. 
Hence  a  hecatomb,  or  a  hundred  bulls,  sometimes 
smoked  upon  the  altars  at  once.  The  IwHtke  or  vic- 
tims were  generally  animals  of  the  domestic  kind,  such 
as  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  horses.  Tlie  beast  to  be  sacriticed,  if  it  was  of 
the  larger  sort,  used  to  be  marked  on  the  horns  with 
gold  ;  if  of  the  smaller  sort,  it  was  crowned  with  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  which  the  deity  was  thought  most 
to  delight  in  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  designed. 
And  besides  those  they  wore  the  infultz  and  vitUz,  a 
sort  of  white  fillets,  about  their  heads.  The  ani- 
mal selected  for  sacrifice  required  to  be  free  from  all 
blemishes  and  diseases.  Having  been  decorated  for 
the  solemn  occasion,  it  was  led  to  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice, preceded  by  the  officiating  priest  clothed  in  a 
white  robe,  white  being  a  colour  particularly  pleas- 
ing to  the  gods.  A  libation  of  wine  was  then  poured 
upon  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  invocation  addressed  to 
the  deity.  After  this  the  victim  was  usually  slain, 
though  sometimes  it  was  previously  consecrated  by 
throwing  some  sort  of  com  and  frankincense  together 
with  the  mola,  tliat  is  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt, 
upon  the  head  of  the  beast.  This  was  technically 
called  immolatio.  Before  the  animal  was  killed,  a 
bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its  forehead  and  thrown 
into  the  fire  as  first-fruits.  Wine  was  then  poured 
between  its  horns,  and  if  it  was  to  the  gods  above, 
its  head  was  drawn  upwards,  but  if  to  the  gods  be- 
low, downwards ;  after  which  it  was  slain,  and  laid 
upon  the  altar  to  be  consumed.  While  burning, 
wine  and  incense  were  poured  upon  it,  and  prayers 
and  music  accompanied  the  solemnity.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  victims  were  usually  killed  by  the  priests, 
but  among  the  Romans  by  a  person  called  Popa,  who 
struck  the  animal  with  a  hammer  before  using  the 
knife.  The  better  parts  of  the  intestines  were 
strewed  with  barley-meal,  mne,  and  incense,  and  were 
burnt  upon  the  altar ;  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  made 
to  the  gods  of  the  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  these  parts 
were  not  burnt,  but  thrown  into  the  sea.  See  Sa- 
crifice. 

HOSTILTNA,  a  female  deity  worshipped  among 
the  ancient  Romans  when  the  ground  shot  forth  new 
ears  of  corn. 

HOTRI,  in  the  system  of  Hinduism,  one  who  in- 
vokes the  gods,  or  calls  them  to  sacrifice. 
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HOTTENTOTS  (Religion  of  the).  The  Hot- 
tentots comprise  a  number  of  connected  tribes  in 
South  Africa,  the  Corannas,  the  Namaquas,  and  the 
Bushmen,  formeriy  inhabiting  the  territory  wliicli  is 
now  embraced  in  the  English  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Mr.  Moffat  describes  them  as  "  not 
swarthy  or  black,  but  rather  of  a  sallow  colour,  and, 
in  some  cases,  so  light  that  a  tinge  of  red  in  the 
cheek  is  perceptible,  especially  among  the  Bush- 
men. They  are  generally  smaller  in  stature  than 
their  neighbours  of  the  interior ;  their  visage  and 
form  very  distinct,  and  in  general  the  top  of  the 
head  broad  and  flat ;  their  faces  tapering  to  the  chin, 
with  high  cheek  bones,  flat  noses,  and  large  lips." 
They  resemble  none  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  and  are 
equally  distinct  from  the  Negro  race.  Mr.  Moffat 
concm-s  with  Mr.  Barrow  in  supposing,  that  they  re- 
semble the  Chinese  more  than  any  other  people. 
Gibbon  alleged  them  to  be  "  the  connecting  link 
between  the  rational  and  irrational  creation."  This 
remark,  however,  applies  rather  to  the  Bushmen  who 
inhabit  the  deserts  and  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
interior  than  to  the  Corannas  and  Namaquas  who  are 
the  unmixed  Hottentots.  Tlie  language  of  the  latter 
tribes  is  cliaracterized  by  a  peculiar  click,  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  any  European  to  imitate. 
Dr.  Philip,  in  his  Researches  in  South  Africa,  gives  a 
veiy  favourable  view  of  the  native  character  of  the 
Hottentot  tribes,  alleging  that  when  the  Portuguese 
first  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  found 
them  rich  in  cattle,  living  comfortably,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished for  their  morality  and  good  conduct,  that 
they  received  the  appellation  of  "  The  good  men." 
Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  Hottentots  are  capable  of 
strong  attachments,  are  grateful  for  kindness  shown, 
and  honest  and  truthful.  The  present  number  of 
Hottentots,  including  all  the  tribes,  is  estimated  at 
150,000, 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hottentots.  Dr.  Philip,  who  passed 
many  years  as  a  missionary  in  the  Cape  Colony,  saj^s 
of  them,  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  from  my 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  or  from  any  other  source, 
that  this  nation  had  ever  attained  any  distinct  notion 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  that  an  idea  of  a  future  state 
had  at  any  period  prevailed  among  them."  The 
Hottentot  word  UtHco  seems  to  be  the  name  which 
denotes  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  accordingly,  it  is 
used  among  the  frontier  or  Kafir  tribes  to  denote  the 
Christian's  God.  The  Namaquas  use  the  term 
TsuChtap,  or  as  some  tribes  pronounce  it,  UWhiap ; 
the  Uti'ko  of  the  Hottentots  is  articulated  with  the 
click  peculiar  to  that  language.  "In  my  journey," 
says  Mr.  Moffat,  in  his  '  Missionary  Labours  and 
Scenes  in  South  Africa,  "  to  tlie  back  parts  of  Great 
Namaqualand,  I  met  with  an  aged  sorcerer,  or  doc- 
tor, who  stated  that  ho  had  always  understood  that 
Tsui'kuap  was  a  notal)le  warrior,  of  great  physical 
strength  ;  tliat,  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  another 
chieftain,  lio  received  a  wound  in  the  knee,  but  hav- 


ing vanquished  his  enemy,  his  name  was  lost  in  the 
mighty  combat,  which  rendered  the  nation  indepen- 
dent ;  for  no  one  could  conquer  the  Tsui'kuap 
(wounded  knee.)  When  I  referred  to  the  import  of 
the  word,  one  who  inflicts  pain,  or  a  sore  knee, 
manifesting  my  surprise  that  they  should  give  such 
a  name  to  the  Creator  and  Benefactor,  he  replied  in 
a  way  that  induced  a  belief  that  he  applied  the 
term  to  what  we  should  call  the  devil,  or  to  death 
itself,  adding,  that  he  thought  '  death,  or  the  power 
causing  death,  was  very  sore  indeed.'  To  him,  as 
to  many  others,  this  Tsui'kuap  was  an  object  neither 
of  reverence  nor  love.  During  tremendous  thun- 
der-storms, which  prevail  in  that  climate,  and  which 
it  might  be  supposed  would  speak  to  the  mind  of 
man  with  an  awful  voice,  I  have  known  the  natives 
of  Namaqualand  shoot  their  poisoned  arrows  at  the 
lightning,  in  order  to  arrest  the  destructive  fluid. 
May  not  the  Tsui'kuap  of  these  people  be  like  the 
Thlanga  of  the  Kafirs,  an  ancient  hero  ;  or  represent 
some  power,  which  they  superstitiously  dread,  from 
its  causing  death  or  pain?" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Tindall,  who  spent  several 
years  in  Great  Namaqualand,  thus  states  his  impres- 
sions of  the  religion  of  the  Namaqna  branch  of  the 
Hottentot  family  :  "  As  to  religion,  their  minds  ap- 
pear to  have  been  almost  a  blank.  They  do  not 
seem,  before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity,  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  observing  any  rites  or  ceremonies  of  a  religious 
character,  or  to  have  had  any  idea  of  responsibility 
to  a  higher  Being.  The  fact  that  their  language 
contains  appellations  for  God,  spirits,  and  also  for 
the  wicked  one,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  not 
totally  ignorant  of  those  subjects,  though  there  is 
nothing  more  in  the  terms  of  the  language,  or  in  theii 
ceremonial  observances  and  superstitions  that  aftbrds 
evidence  of  anything  beyond  a  crude  notion  of  a 
spiritual  world.  I  believe  that  the  superstitious  tales 
which  have  been  gleaned  from  them  by  travellers, 
and  advanced  as  religious  records,  are  regarded  by 
the  natives  themselves  in  the  light  of  fables,  which 
are  either  narrated  for  amusement,  or  intended  t( 
illustrate  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  wild  ani 
mals. 

"  They  have  much  more  confidence  in  witchcraft 
than  in  religion.  Almost  all  disease  or  calamity,  and 
sudden  death  in  particular,  is  attributed  to  some  ene- 
my who  is  supposed  to  hold  the  fatal  charm.  The 
practice  of  medicine  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  witch  doctor,  and  though  his  efforts  often  re- 
sult in  a  signal  failure,  yet  occasional  success,  attri- 
butable to  the  simple  remedies  which  be  employs,  or 
the  recovery  of  patients  under  his  treatment  in  the 
course  of  nature,  confirms  them  in  their  belief  of  the 
accusations  which  he  makes,  and  the  power  that  he 
arrogates.  The  doctor  generally  practises  some 
sleight  of  hand,  and  pretends  to  extract  pieces  of 
.sticks,  sheep's  bones,  and  other  sub.stances  from  the 
limbs  of  his  patients.     As  a  native  council  will  sel- 
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dom  meet  withuut  breatliinf;  destruction  to  Bomo 
well-fed  beeves,  bo  the  witdi  doctor  never  cirries  on 
liis  operations  without  sacrifioiiif;  the  best  of  his 
patient's  flock  to  his  art,  or  rntlior  to  liis  appetite, 
and  besides  this,  demands  exorbitant  pay." 

The  same  intelligent  writer,  speakingof  the  HuKhmen 
scattered  up  and  down  the  interior,  remarks,  "  They 
are  almost  entire  strangers  to  religious  knowledge  or 
sentiment.  Their  ideas  of  a  Suiireme  Iking  and  of 
a  spiritual  world  are  extremely  vague,  and  supersti- 
tion has  little  hold  upon  tliem.  Many  of  them  wear 
pieces  of  wood  or  bone  dangling  from  their  neck.s, 
which  they  regard  as  charms  to  avert  the  influence 
of  witchcraft ;  it  is  also  customary  for  them  when 
going  to  hunt  to  cast  a  stone  on  a  heap  wliich  has 
been  raised  over  the  grave  of  sonic  departed  friend, 
by  successive  offerings,  in  order  to  insure  success ; 
but  this  custom  appears  to  be  confined  to  those  who 
have  had  most  intercourse  with  their  Namaqua  neigh- 
bours. If  unsuccessful  they  become  petulant,  and  on 
their  next  expedition  will  pass  the  spot  without 
taking  any  notice  of  it ;  of  course,  they  still  have  ill 
luck,  which  they  attribute  to  the  insult  which  they 
have  offered  to  their  god ;  they  generally  become 
penitent,  return  home,  and  after  having  spent  a  .sleep- 
less night,  rise  early  on  the  following  morning,  hasten 
to  the  place  of  offering,  and  atone  for  the  past  by 
casting  another  stone  on  the  heap.  A  Bushman 
was  once  asked  by  a  missionary  if  ha  knew  thi  re 
was  a  God,  and  if  he  had  any  idea  where  He  w;is. 
He  replied  that  he  had  heard  that  there  was  such  a 
Being,  and  that  the  missionaiy  was  the  most  likely 
person  he  had  ever  seen  to  be  He." 

It  has  long  been  alleged  that  one  peculiarity  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hottentots  was,  that  they  worshipped 
an  insect  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  "  Pray- 
ing Mantis,"  from  the  erect  position  and  motion  it  as- 
sumes when  alarmed.  Considerable  doubt,  however, 
is  now  entertained  as  to  the  truth  of  this  allegation. 
That  there  is  a  diminutive  species  of  insect  which  goes 
in  the  colony  by  the  name  of  the  "  Hottentot's  god," 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  but  the  missionaries  who 
have  been  long  resident  in  South  Africa,  entertain 
very  serious  doubts  whether  such  worship  was  ever 
known  among  the  Hottentots,  and  they  state  that  [ 
the  fullest  information  which  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  upon  the  subject  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  that  the  insect  in  question  was  viewed  with  such 
superstitious  feelings  tliat  they  accounted  it  a  crime 
to  kill  it,  and  believed  that  if  by  any  accident  they 
should  happen  to  do  so,  they  would  be  unfortunate 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  All  this,  even  admit- 
ting it  to  be  well-founded,  does  not  substantiate  the 
charge  of  insect-worship.  But  though  not  perhaps 
chargeable  with  the  gross  idolatry  of  worshipping 
the  "  Praying  Mantis,"  their  whole  religion,  if  reli- 
gion it  can  be  called,  consists  of  sorcery,  superstition, 
and  witchcraft. 

Missions  have  been  established  for  many   years 
among  the  Hottentot  as  well  as  the  other  tribes  of 


Southern  Africa,  and  it  is  remarkable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  civilization  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
colonists,  what  a  complete  change  has  been  effected, 
both  in  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Hottentots.  They  have  lost  many  of  their  former 
characteristics,  and  are  becoming  rapidly  amalga- 
mated with  the  colonists  among  whom  they  live. 
This  remark,  at  the  same  time,  is  limited  to  those 
Hottentots  who  are  resident  within  the  colony,  the 
more  distant  tribes  being  still  the  victims  of  tliH 
most  degrading  superstition. 

HOUAMES,  a  set  of  vagrant  Moh.-imrnedaiis  in 
Arabia,  who  dwell  in  tents.  They  have  a  law  by 
which  they  arc  commanded  to  ]ierform  their  cere- 
monies and  prayers  under  a  pavilion.  They  are  held 
in  great  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  their  wicked 
and  immoral  conduct. 

HOUR.  This  division  of  time,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, originated  with  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom 
prob.ilily  it  passed  to  the  Jews.  The  first  mention 
of  hours  in  the  Scriptures  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  6. 
The  Jews  reckoned  the  hours  of  the  civil  day  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  The  morn- 
ing sacrifice  was  offered  at  the  third  hour,  that  is,  at 
nine  o'clock  of  our  time,  and  the  evening  sacrifice 
at  the  ninth  hour,  that  is,  at  three  o'clock  of  our 
time.  The  evening  watches  lasted  each  of  them 
three  hours,  the  first  reaching  from  six  till  nine,  the 
second  from  nine  till  twelve,  the  third  from  twelve 
till  three,  and  the  fourth  from  three  till  six,  when 
the  day  commenced.  At  an  after  period  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  twelve  portions  or  hours,  which 
varied  in  their  length  with  the  season,  being  longer 
ill  summer  and  shorter  in  winter. 

The  division  of  the  day  into  hours  has  been  adopted 
by  almost  all  nations.  One  case,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  in  which  the  hours  differ  in  length  from 
those  of  other  countries.  We  refer  to  the  Japanese, 
whose  division  of  time  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  day, 
we  learn  from  Siebold,  "  extending  from  the  begin- 
ning of  morning  twilight  to  the  end  of  evening  twi- 
light, is  divided  into  six  hours,  and  the  night,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  darkness,  into  six  other 
hours.  Of  course  the  length  of  these  hours  is  con- 
stantly varying.  Their  names  (according  to  Titsingh) 
are  as  follows  :  KokonoU,  noon  and  midnight ;  Yaata, 
about  our  two  o'clock  ;  Nanats,  from  four  to  five  ; 
Moiilsdouki,  end  of  the  evening  and  commencement 
of  morning  twilight ;  Itsous,  eight  to  nine ;  Yooti, 
about  ten  ;  and  then  Kokonots  again.  Each  of  these 
hours  is  also  subdivided  into  four  parts,  thus:  Koko- 
nots, noon  or  midnight ;  Kokonots-fnn,  quarter  pa.'t ; 
Kohonois-fan-souki,  half-past ;  KokonoU-fan-sovlri- 
moye,  three-quarters  past;  Yaais,  commencement  of 
second  hour ;  Yaats-fan,  &c.,  and  so  through  all  the 
hours. 

"  The  hours  are  struck  on  bells,  Kokonots  being 
indicated  by  nine  strokes,  preceded  (as  is  the  case 
also  with  all  the  hours)  by  three  warning  strokes,  to 
o  * 
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call  attention,  and  to  indicate  that  the  hour  is  to  be 
struck,  and  followed,  after  a  pause  of  about  a  minute 
and  a-half,  by  the  strokes  for  the  hour,  between 
which  there  is  an  interval  of  about  iifteen  seconds — 
the  last,  however,  following  its  predecessor  still  more 
rapidly,  to  indicate  that  the  hour  is  struck.  Yaats  is 
indicated  by  eight  strokes,  Nanats  by  seven,  Mouts- 
douki  by  six,  Itsous  by  five,  and  Yoots  by  four.  Much 
speculation  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  Japanese  to 
explain  wliy  they  do  not  employ,  to  indicate  hours, 
one,  two,  and  three  strokes.  The  obvious  answer 
seems  to  be,  that  while  three  strokes  have  been  ap- 
propriated as  a  forewaming,  their  method  of  indicat- 
ing that  the  striking  is  finished  would  not  be  availa- 
ble, if  one  and  two  strokes  designated  the  fii'st  and 
second  hours."     See  Day. 

HOURS  (C.4N0NICAL).    See  Canonical  Houks. 

HOUSE  OF  EXPOSITION.    See  Beth-Ham- 

MIDRAS. 

HOUSE  OF  JUDGMENT.    See  Beth-Din. 
HOUSE  OF  READING.     See  Beth-Hammi- 

KRA. 

HOUSE  OF  THE  LIVING.     See  Beth-Haim. 

HOUSEL,  the  term  which,  in  the  Saxon  language, 
denotes  the  Lord's  Supper. 

HRIMFAXI,  the  horse  in  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  on  which  Night  rides,  and  which 
every  morning,  as  he  ends  his  course,  bedews  the 
earth  with  the  foam  which  falls  from  his  bit. 

HRIMTHURSAR,  the  frost-giants  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  sprung  from  the  giant  Yiuir. 
The  Prose  Edda  says,  that  "when  Ymir  slept,  he 
fell  into  a  sweat,  and  from  the  pit  of  his  left  arm 
was  born  a  man  and  woman,  and  one  of  his  feet  en- 
gendered with  the  other  a  son  from  whom  descended 
the  Frost-Giants,  and  we,  therefore,  call  Ymir  the 
Old  Frost-Giant." 

HU,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Cyrari,  who, 
with  his  spouse  Ceridwen  (which  see),  dwelt  at  the 
extremity  of  an  immense  lake,  called  Llion,  which 
was  always  threatening  to  burst  its  barriers,  when  a 
black  beaver,  the  degenerate  offspring  of  these  two 
divinities,  let  out  the  waters,  and  a  universal  de- 
struction took  place.  Hu  is  represented  as  winged. 
He  is  said  to  have  drawn  forth  the  destroyer  out  of 
the  water,  so  that  the  lake  should  no  more  bring  a 
deluge  upon  the  earth.  This  he  is  said  to  have  done 
by  means  of  oxen.  He  also  instructed  the  primitive 
race  in  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil.  He  first  collected 
and  arranged  them  in  different  tribes,  and  transferred 
the  Cymri  or  Celts  into  Britain.  In  various  points 
tliere  is  thought  to  be  an  analogy  between  this  deity 
and  Noah. 

HUGUENOTS,  a  name  given  to  the  Protestants 
of  France  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  history. 
The  earliest  known  instance  of  its  occurrence  is  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Count  de  Vilhars,  lieutenant- 
general  of  Languedoc,  to  the  king,  dated  November 
11,  1560,  in  which  he  terms  the  riotous  Calvinists  of 
the  Cevennes,  Huguenots.     It  is  impossible,  at  this 


distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  pre- 
cise origin  and  meaning  of  the  word.  The  derivation 
which  D'Aubigne  thinks  the  most  probably  correct 
is  that  drawn  from  Hugon,  a  gate  in  Tours,  where 
the  Protestants  first  assembled.  Others  derive  it 
from  a  corruption  of  the  first  words  of  their  protest, 
"  Hue  nos."  Browning,  in  his  '  Histoiy  of  the  Hu- 
guenots,' gives  no  fewer  than  ten  different  dtriva- 
tions  of  the  term,  the  most  ancient  of  them  taken 
from  a  work  printed  at  Lyons  in  1573,  tracing  it  to 
.Tuhn  Huss,  whose  doctrines  they  professed,  and 
from  whom  they  were  called  in  deri.sion,  "  Guenons  de 
Huss,"  or  Huss's  apes.  Conder  thinks  a  more  pro- 
bable etymology  is  found  in  the  German  word  eid 
genossen,  confederates,  softened  into  egnotes,  a  tenn 
which  was  originally  applied  to  the  brave  citizens 
of  Geneva,  who  entered  into  the  alliance  against  the 
tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III.,  duke  of  Savoy. 
See  France  (Protestant  Church  of). 

HULSEAN  LECTURES,  an  annual  series  ot 
theological  lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge  undsr  the 
will  of  the  Rev.  John  Hulse,  late  of  Elworth,  bearing 
date  the  12th  July  1777.  The  course  extended  ori- 
ginally to  twenty  lectures,  but  is  now  reduced  to  eight. 

HUMAN  SACRIFICES.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that,  in  almost  all  heathen  nations  at  one  period 
or  another  of  their  history,  the  practice  has  been  found 
to  exist  of  offering  human  beings  in  sacrifice  to  their 
gods.  Tlie  earliest  instance  on  record  of  this  bar- 
barous practice,  is  the  ancient  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  in 
which  children  were  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  this  sanguinary  deity.  Attempts  have  sometimes 
been  made  to  explain  away  the  expression  which  de- 
scribes this  inliuman  rite  as  indicating  something 
less  than  the  sacrifice  of  children  ;  but  all  doubt  as 
to  the  real  existence  of  such  a  practice  among  the 
Jews  is  removed  by  the  plain  statement  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  vii.  31,  "  And  they  have  buUt  the 
high  places  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom,  to  bum  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
ters in  the  fire  ;  which  I  commanded  them  not,  nei- 
ther came  it  into  my  heart."  And  again,  in  regard  to 
the  service  of  another  false  god,  whose  worship  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  same  prophet  men- 
tions, xix.  5,  "  They  have  built  also  the  high  places 
of  Baal,  to  bum  tlieir  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  offer- 
ings unto  Baal,  which  I  conun.mded  not,  nor  spake 
it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind."  Botli  these  quo- 
tations establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Jews  were 
ch.argeable,  at  least  in  the  degenerate  days  of  Manas- 
seh,  with  offering  human  beings  in  sacrifice  to  hea- 
then idols.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  cruel 
rite  had  been  learned  from  the  Cauaanites,  as  indeed 
appears  very  plaiidy  from  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38,  "  Yea, 
they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto 
devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their 
sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed 
unto  the  idols  of  Cana.in  :  and  the  hand  was  [)olluted 
with  blood."  The  jiractioe  of  this  horrid  ceremony 
is  expressly  forbidden  under  pain  of  death  in  the 
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law  of  MoseB,  Lov.  xx.  2,  "  Again,  thou  Bhalt  say  to 
the  chiUlren  of  Israel,  Whofloever  he  he  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  Bojourn  in  Ib- 
rael,  that  giveth  any  of  liis  seed  unto  Mtjlccli ;  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :  the  people  of  the  land 
filiall  stone  him  witli  stones." 

Far  from  being  liTnited  to  the  Canaanites,  human 
beings  were  oflered  in  sarrilice  by  almost  all  the 
heathen  nations  of  antiipiity.  The  Egj'ptians,  the 
Cretans,  the  Arabians,  lu'ought  human  blood  to  (lie 
altars  of  tlieir  gods.  The  ancient  Mexicans  deemed 
human  sacrifices  the  most  acroiitable  ofTerings  wliicli 
they  could  present  to  tlieir  deities.  Tacitus  relates 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Germans  to 
Bacrifice  human  victims  to  their  gods.  The  I'hncni- 
cians,  the  Cyprians,  the  Rliodians,  all  had  human 
Bacrifices.  In  the  early  ages  of  (Jrccian  history  such 
a  mode  of  propitiating  their  deities  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  and  Pausanias  informs  us  that  the  prac- 
tice of  shedding  the  blood  of  human  victims  in  hon- 
our of  Zeii.^  Lyanis,  existed  in  Arcadia,  aiul  it  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  In  Leucas,  every  year  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Apollo,  a  man  was  thrown  from  a  rock  into 
the  sea.  At  an  amnial  festival,  also,  called  Thai-rje- 
lia,  which  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Delian 
Apollo  and  Arte.m.ii  at  Athens,  two  human  beings 
were  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile,  the  one  sacrificed  in 
behalf  of  the  women  of  Athens,  and  the  other  of  the 
men.  It  is  not  certain  that  on  every  return  of  the 
festival  such  a  sacrifice  was  otlbred,  but  more  proba- 
bly it  was  reserved  for  extraordinary  emergencies, 
such  as  the  occurrence  of  heavy  calamities  seriously 
aflFecting  the  welfare  of  the  city.  In  the  later  ages 
of  the  history  of  Greece,  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
human  victims  seems  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
advancing  progress  of  civilization. 

Among  the  Romans,  also,  human  sacrifices  ex- 
isted. To  Saturn  human  victims  were  oflered.  "As 
Saturn,"  says  Tertullian,  "  did  not  spare  his  own 
children,  so  he  persisted  in  not  sparing  those  of  other 
people  ;  for  parents  offered  up  their  own  children  to 
him."  Curtius  and  the  Decii  are  well  known  exam- 
ples in  Roman  history  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  Among  the  early  Italian  nations, 
more  particularly  the  Sabines,  votive  offerings,  like 
that  of  Jephtha  in  Old  Testament  history,  often  in- 
volved the  sacrifice  of  human  beings.  But  even  in 
the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  an  instance 
of  such  bloody  offerings  is  to  be  found.  In  the  reign 
of  Julius  Caesar,  when  a  military  insurrection  took 
place,  two  of  the  soldiers  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Martins. 

Human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  formed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Druidical  religion.  Procopius  Cse- 
sariensis,  who  flourished  so  late  as  the  sixth  century 
aflSrms  that  these  sacrifices  were  oflered  by  the 
Druids  in  Gaul  in  his  time ;  and  Strabo  expressly 
declares,  that  it  was  because  the  Druids  oflered  hu- 
mau  sacrifices  that  the  Romans  were  determined  to 


abolish  their  religion.  Caesar,  in  speaking  of  this 
custom  as  it  exislcd  among  the  Gauls,  says,  "Those 
who  are  afflicted  with  any  grievous  distemper,  or 
whose  lives  are  hazarded  in  war,  or  exposed  to  other 
dangers,  cither  ofler  up  men  for  sacrifices,  or  vow  so 
to  do  ;  and  they  make  use  of  the  Druids  for  their 
priests  upon  such  occasions,  imagining  their  gods  are 
to  be  satisfied  no  other  way  for  sparing  their  livea 
than  by  nfleriiig  up  the  life  of  another  man."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Druids  followed  the  same  cruel 
practice  also  in  Britain. 

Numberless  are  the  ancient  divinities  who  seem  to 
have  delighted  in  blood.  Cyprus  sacrificed  a  man 
every  year  to  Agraulus,  Rhodes  to  Saturn,  Chios, 
Lesbos,  Tenedos  to  Bacchus,  Phocea  to  Diana,  La- 
cedemon  to  Mars.  The  .sacrifice  of  children,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  its  origin  among  the  Canaanites  and 
the  Phoenicians.  Colonies  from  these  nations  carried 
the  practice  to  Cyprus,  to  Crete,  to  the  coasts  of  the 
jEgean  Sea,  to  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  From 
the  Canaanites,  also,  doubtless,  had  the  Moabites  am? 
Ammonites  leanied  the  custom.  It  existed  among  the 
the  Syrian  worshippers  of  Adonis,  among  the  Ly- 
dlans  towards  the  north,  and  among  the  Arabians 
towards  the  south.  We  find  it  also  among  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  and  even  among  the  primitive 
races  of  Peru  and  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  among  the 
savages  of  Florida.  Some  nations  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  gods  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
blood  of  old  men,  of  prisoners  of  war,  of  slaves,  or  cri- 
minals. Such  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians,  the 
Syrians,  the  Scythians,  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the 
Sclavonians,  and  even  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  But  other  nations  carry  farther  still  this 
horrid  immolation  of  human  victims.  The  ancient 
Mexicans,  and  even,  at  this  day,  some  tribes  of  West- 
em  Africa,  butcher  their  prisoners  of  war  by  hun- 
dreds, and  even  by  thousands,  in  one  day,  not  to 
propitiate  the  gods  but  as  a  triumphal  otTering  in 
honour  of  victory  over  their  enemies. 

In  many  of  the  nations  of  modem  heathendom, 
the  practice  of  ofl'ering  human  victims  to  the  gods 
still  exists  in  full  vigour.  Not  to  speak  of  the  cruel 
acts  of  self-torture  perpetrated  by  the  votaries  of 
Kali  and  Durga  among  the  Hindus,  numberless  hu- 
man sacritices  were  offered  down  to  a  recent  period  by 
the  Thugs  under  the  sanction  of  their  patron  goddess 
Kali,  and  by  the  Khonds  of  Goomsoor,  who,  till  very 
recently,  otTered  up  their  annual  Mcrias  or  human  vic- 
tims. In  the  Kalika  Purana  miinite  directions  are 
given  for  the  performance  of  a  human  sacrifice,  Ijy 
which  the  goddess  Kali  is  said  to  be  rendered  pro- 
pitious for  a  thousand  years.  What  multitudes  have 
sacrificed  themselves  to  the  idol  Jagafnath,  and  what 
multitudes  more  have  given  up  their  lives  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  all-devouring  Gunga  !  Dr.  Sprv,  in  his 
'  Modem  India,'  gives  an  account  of  a  tribe,  in  the 
Nagpore  district,  who  not  only  sacrifice  human  vic- 
tims, but  feast  upon  the  sacrifice.     See  Cannibals. 

The  practice  of  ofl'ering  human  sacrifices  has  pre- 
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vailed,  to  some  extent,  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  is  still  found  attended  with  shocking 
barbarism  among  most  of  the  heathen  tribes  of 
Southern  and  Western  Africa.  The  same  rite  was 
generally  prevalent  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  even  yet 
has  not  altogether  disappeared  among  the  Pagan  in- 
habitants of  some  of  those  islands. 

HUMANISTS,  a  class  of  thinkers  which  arose  in 
Germany  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
originating  chiefly  from  the  diffusion  of  the  writings 
of  Rousseau.  Their  views  were  thoroughly  infidel, 
their  chief  aim  being  to  sink  the  Christian  in  the 
man.  Hence  the  name  given  to  their  system,  which 
was  usually  called  Humanism.  It  sought  to  level 
all  family  distinctions,  all  differences  of  rank,  all  na- 
tionality, all  positive  moral  oWigation,  all  positive 
religion,  and  to  train  mankind  to  be  men,  as  the  first, 
the  last,  the  highest  accomplishment.  This  was  the 
kind  of  education  which  Rousseau  professed  to  repre- 
sent in  his  '  Emile,' — a  work  which  sapped  the  foun- 
dations of  Christian  principle  in  the  case  of  multi- 
tudes both  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  latter 
country  particularly,  the  Deistic  tendencies  which 
were  fostered  by  the  writings  and  the  example  of 
Frederick  II.,  began  to  shoot  forth  in  the  direction 
of  Humanism.  The  practical  aspect  which  it  now 
assumed,  was  that  of  the  Philanthropic  education,  as 
it  was  tenned,  of  Basedow.  The  first  Philanthropi- 
iium  was  formed  at  Dessau  in  1774.  One  of  its  fun- 
damental regulations  was,  that  all  religious  distinc- 
tions were  to  be  entirely  kept  out  of  view,  and  the 
private  devotional  exercises,  accordingly,  were  so 
framed  as  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  would 
not  be  approved  of  by  every  worshipper  of  God, 
whether  he  were  a  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or 
Deist.  Ill  the  system  of  teaching,  which  was  adopted 
by  Basedow,  and  the  others  who  followed  in  his 
wake,  the  chief  object  was  not  so  much  to  impart 
knowledge  as  to  develop  all  the  human  powers  and 
faculties.  The  entire  education  was  based  on  the  sup- 
posed goodness  of  human  nature.  "  While  the  for- 
mer education,"  says  Dr.  Kahnis,  in  his  '  Internal 
History  of  German  Protestantism,'  "  had  required 
all  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  youths  to  do,  whe- 
ther it  gave  them  pleasure  or  pain,  the  philanthropic 
education  asked,  in  the  first  place.  What  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  the  child  ?  What  affords 
him  enjoyment  ?  Hov/  do  all  the  inclinations  and 
dispositions  of  childhood  find  their  suitable  sphere  ? 
The  delight  of  children  in  bodily  exercise  is  made  use 
of  as  bodily  gymnastics;  the  inclination  for  jday,  as 
mental  gymnastics  ;  walks,  as  opportunities  for  edu- 
cating and  teaching ;  ambition  as  a  moral  engine. 
But  although  the  Philanthropiiia  at  first  promised  to 
teach  every  thing  better  and  more  quickly  than  the 
ordinary  school  did,  yet  it  soon  appeared  that  lin- 
guistic knowledge,  and  all  matters  of  memory,  would 
not  thrive.  Because  they  would  not  teach  any  thing 
from  without,  and  mechanically,  but  would  develop 


every  thing  according  to  nature,  rational  knowledge 
such  as  logic,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  natural  reli 
gion,  and  morals,  as  well  as  those  sciences  based  up- 
on perception,  experience,  and  advantage,  were  there 
chiefly  cultivated.  The  fresh  youth,  grown  up  under 
fine  bodily  training,  simply  and  easily  dressed  in  an 
age  of  wigs  and  pigtails,  walked  about  the  fields  and 
forests  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  nature  ;  went  into 
the  workshops  of  tradesmen  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  common  life,  with  its  arts  and  wants ;  exercised 
themselves  in  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  in  the 
art  of  the  citizen,  in  order  to  stand  a  future  like  that 
of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  better  than  the  hero  of  that  book 
himself." 

The  plausible  manner  in  which  Basedow,  Campe, 
and  others  had  set  forth  the  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem of  philanthropic  education  blinded  the  minds  of 
many  to  its  true  character.  But  the  spell  was  speed- 
ily broken,  the  delusion  vanished.  Men  began  to 
look  coldly  at  this  utilitarian  mode  of  educating  the 
human  being.  The  Philanthropic  Humanism  soon 
gave  place  to  a  higher  Humanism,  which  began  to 
spring  out  of  the  ardent  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 
But  neither  the  one  species  of  Humanism  nor  the 
other  was  fitted  to  render  the  human  being  either 
morally  good  or  practically  useful,  but  thoroughly 
selfish  in  his  whole  nature  and  actings.  He  was  not 
trained  to  be  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  nation,  of  a 
church,  but  of  that  great  totality,  the  human  race. 
A  training  so  vague  and  unpractical  was  altogether 
unsuited  to  man  in  the  various  positions  which  he  is 
called  to  occupy  in  this  world,  or  to  fit  him  for  a 
higher  sphere  in  the  world  to  come. 

HUMANITARIANS,  a  name  sometimes  applied 
to  those  modem  Sodnians  who  maintain,  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ.  Socinianism,  in  its  original  fonii  as  taught 
in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Polish  divines,  admitted  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion, and  inculcated  the  worship  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Priestley,  however,  anxious  to  remove  what  he  consi- 
dered the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  carried  his  So- 
cinian  principles  to  their  full  length,  and  taught  that 
Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  of 
Maiy,  and  naturally  as  fallible  and  peccable  as  Moses, 
or  any  other  prophet.  This  view  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  is  held  by  the  modem  school  of  Socinians  in 
Britain,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  consolidated  by  Lindsey,  Bel- 
sham,  and  others.  That  portion  of  their  creed  which 
relates  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  which  may  well 
entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  Humanitarians,  it 
thus  expressed  by  Belsham  in  his  '  Calm  Inquiry  :' 
That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  "  a  man  of  exemplary 
character,  constituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men, 
subject  to  the  same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance, 
prejudices,  and  frailties."     See  Socinians. 

HUMANITY  (Religion  of),  a  species  of  infidel- 
ity which  has  grown  up  during  the  last  twenty  yeart 
in  Britain  and  America.     It  is  a  kind  of  idealism, 
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which  resolves  all  true  religion,  not  into  any  of  the 
special  forms  of  belief  which  arc  found  in  the  world, 
but  into  the  instincts  of  Innnanity.  This  system  of 
thought  is  sometimes  called  tlie  Ahsaliilc  IM'Kjion, 
ignoring  all  written  revelation,  and  tinding  religion 
only  in  the  outward  universe,  ai)d  the  inward  man. 
Thus  Theodore  I'arkcr,  one  of  the  most  able  exposi- 
tors of  the  system,  remarks,  that  "we  are  never  to 
forget  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  religion  by  any 
nation  or  any  age.  Religion  itself  is  one  and  the 
same.  He  that  worships  truly,  by  whatever  form, 
worships  the  Oidy  God.  lie  hears  the  prayer, 
wliether  called  Brahma,  Jehovah,  Pan,  or  I^ord ;  or 
called  by  no  name  at  all.  Each  people  has  its  pro- 
phets and  its  saints ;  and  many  a  swarthy  Indian, 
who  bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone — many  a  grim- 
faced  Calmuck,  who  worshipped  the  gi-eat  God  of 
storms — many  a  Grecian  peasant,  who  did  homage 
to  Phoebus-Apollo  when  the  Sun  rose  or  went  down 
— yes,  many  a  savage,  his  hands  smeared  all  over 
with  human  sacrifice,  shall  come  forth  from  the  cast 
and  west,  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  with 
Moses  and  Zoroaster,  with  Socrates  and  Jesus." 

In  regard  to  the  name  of  the  system,  Mr.  Parker 
says,  "  I  call  this  the  Absolute  Religion,  because  it 
is  drawn  from  the  absolute  and  ultimate  source ;  be- 
cause it  gives  us  the  Absolute  Idea  of  God — God  as 
Infinite;  and  because  it  guarantees  to  man  his  na- 
tural rights,  and  demands  the  performance  of  the 
absolute  duties  of  human  nature."  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox, 
who,  though  formerly  a  Unitarian,  lias  adopted  a 
creed  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Parker,  calls  it  a 
Religion  of  Humanity,  stating  that,  in  his  belief, 
"the  source  of  all  revelation  is  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  the  human  mind  and  heart." 

The  views  of  the  writers,  both  in  England  and 
America,  who  have  adopted  the  Religion  of  Human- 
ity, are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
which  is  their  ablest  organ  in  this  country :  "  It  is 
not  the  presence  of  God  in  antiquity,  but  his  presence 
only  there, — not  his  inspiration  in  Palestine,  but  his 
withdrawal  from  every  spot  besides, — not  his  supreme 
and  unique  expression  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  his 
absence  from  every  other  human  medium, — against 
which  these  writers  protest.  They  feel  that  the 
u.sual  Christian  advocate  has  adopted  a  narrow  and 
e>en  irreligious  ground ;  that  he  has  not  found  a 
satisfactory  place  in  the  Divine  scheme  of  human 
aflairs  for  the  great  Pagan  world ;  that  he  has  pre- 
sumptuously branded  all  history  but  one  as  'pro- 
fane;' that  he  has  not  only  read  it  without  sympa- 
thy and  reverence,  but  has  used  it  chiefly  as  a  foil  to 
show  off  the  beauty  of  evangelic  truth  and  holiness, 
and  so  has  dwelt  only  on  the  inadequacy  of  its 
philosophy,  the  deformity  of  its  morals,  the  degener- 
ate features  of  its  social  life  ;  that  he  has  forgotten 
the  Divine  infinitude  when  he  assumes  that  Christ's 
plenitude  of  the  Spirit  implies  the  emptiness  of  So- 
crates. In  their  view,  he  has  rashly  undertaken  to 
prove,  not  one  positive  fact, — a  revelation  of  Divine 


truth  in  Galilee; — but  an  in/mite  negative; — no  in- 
spiration anywhere  else.  To  this  negation  and  tc 
this  alone  is  their  remonstrance  addressed.  They 
do  not  deny  a  tlieiij>hariy  in  the  gift  of  Christianity, 
but  they  deny  two  very  different  things,  viz.  1.  That 
this  is  the  only  theo])hany ;  and  2.  That  this  is 
tlieophany  alone;  that  is,  they  look  (or  some  divine 
elements  elsewhere,  and  they  look  for  some  human 
here.  It  is  not  therefore  a  smaller,  but  a  larger, 
religious  obligation  to  history,  which  they  are  anxi- 
ous to  establish ;  and  they  remain  in  company  with 
the  Christian  advocate  so  long  as  his  devout  and 
gentle  mood  contiiuies;  and  only  quit  him  when  he 
enters  on  his  sceptical  antiijatliies." 

One  marked  characteristic  of  this  the  latest  form 
which  infidelity  has  assumed,  is  a  rejection  of  all 
outward  revelation,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  fundamental  beliefs  inherent  in  our 
B[)iritual  nature.  It  demands  of  every  man  that  if 
he  would  find  religion,  he  must  look  not  to  the 
Bible,  the  Koran,  or  the  Shastras,  but  to  the  original 
Intuitions  of  his  own  heart.  There  he  will  find 
engraven  in  indelible  characters  the  primitive  idea 
of  an  Infinite  God,  and  this  one  idea  is  sufficient 
in  the  view  of  the  writers  whose  opinions  we  are 
now  considering,  to  give  shape  and  form,  as  well 
as  impulse  and  energy,  to  the  religion  of  every 
age  and  people.  "  Nor  can  these,"  says  Mr.  Hard- 
wick,  in  his  '  Christ  and  other  Masters,'  "  be  termed 
the  speculations  of  a  band  of  ignorant  or  dreamy 
mystics.  They  are  entertained  by  men  of  learning ; 
who  profess  moreover  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  who  labour  to  advance  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  disenthralment  of  the  human 
spirit.  They  affirm  that  something  higher,  deeper, 
heavenlier,  is  reserved  for  us ;  that  growth  must  be 
expected  and  promoted  not  only  in  our  apprehension 
of  religious  truth,  but  in  the  orb  of  truth  itself;  that 
their  peculiar  mission  is  to  hasten  this  result  by 
showing  man  his  real  dignity  and  destiny,  by  sound- 
ing all  the  depths  of  human  consciousness,  and  call- 
ing to  their  aid  the  newest  facts  of  history  and  the 
last  discoveries  of  science.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
contemn  the  worthies  of  antiquity.  The  statues  of 
Confucius,  Moses,  and  Pythagoras ;  of  Socrates  and 
Zoroaster;  of  Buddha,  Christ,  and  ApoUonius;  of 
Mani  and  Muhammed,  are  all  elevated  side  by  side 
in  the  Walhalla  of  spiritualism.  These  all  in  differ 
ent  measures  are  applauded  as  the  saints,  the  pro- 
phets, ihe  apostles  of  their  age ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  latitude  of  his  belief,  the  spiritualist 
is  not  content  with  any  of  the  fonns  in  which  religion 
has  hitherto  appeared  on  earth.  However  well 
adapted  to  peculiar  countries  or  to  transitory  phases 
of  the  human  mind,  they  are  unequal  to  the  wants 
and  the  capacities  of  the  present  century.  He  would 
not  himself  have  worshipped  either  with  his  '  sw.ir- 
thy  Indian  who  bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone,'  or 
with  his  '  grim-faced  Calmuck,'  or  his  '  Grecian  pea- 
sant,' or  his  '  savage,'  whose  hands  were  '  smeared  aD 
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over  with  human  sacritice;'  but  rather  aims,  by 
analysing  the  principles  of  heathenism  and  cultivatuig 
a  deeper  sympathy  with  what  is  termed  the  '  great 
pagan  world,'  to  organise  a  new  sj'stera  wliich  lie 
calls  the  Absolute  Religion,  the  Religion  of  Human- 
ity, the  Religion  of  the  Future.  From  it  all  special 
dogmas  are  to  be  eliminated  ;  sentiments  which  every 
one  may  clothe  according  to  his  fancy,  are  to  occupy 
tlie  place  of  facts  ;  the  light  of  a  spontaneous  Gospel 
is  to  supersede  the  clumsy  artifice  of  teaching  by 
the  aid  of  an  historical  revelation.  Thus,  while  t)ie 
promoters  of  this  scheme  atfect  the  greatest  rever- 
ence for  the  wisdom  and  the  so-called  'inspirations' 
of  the  past,  they  aim  to  soar  indefinitely  above  it. 
Nearly  all  the  doctrines  of  ancient  systems  are  aban- 
doned or  explained  away,  as  things  which  really 
have  no  stronger  claim  upon  us  than  the  cycle  of 
luxuriant  mythes  that  captivated  Greek  imaginations 
in  the  pre-historic  period.  The  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Bible  are  thus  virtually  denied :  '  su- 
perior intellects'  are  bidden  to  advance  still  higher, 
to  cast  off  as  worthless  or  ill-fitting  the  old  garments 
of  the  Church,  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Absolute 
Religion,  and  so  march  forward  to  tlie  'promised 
land.'  " 

The  only  positive  and  prominent  article  of  the 
creed  of  this  sect  of  infidels  is,  that  there  is  one  Infi- 
nite God,  and  beyond  it  is  a  mere  series  of  negations. 
Thus  Mr.  Parker,  "  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
devil,  eternal  torment,  nor  in  a  particle  of  absolute 
evil  in  God's  world  or  in  God.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  ever  was  a  miracle,  or  ever  will  be  ;  every- 
where I  find  law, — the  constant  mode  of  operation 
of  the  Infinite  God.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  miracu- 
lous inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New 
Testament.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  God's  first  word,  nor  the  New  Testament 
liis  last.  The  Scriptures  are  no  finality  to  me.  In- 
spiration is  a  perpetual  fact.  Prophets  and  Apostles 
did  not  monopolize  the  Fatlier:  He  inspires  men  to- 
day as  much  as  heretofore.  In  nature,  also,  God 
speaks  for  ever.  .  .  .  I  do  not  believe  in  the  miracu- 
lous origin  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  or  the  Buddhist 
Church,  or  the  Christian  Church;  nor  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  Jesus.  I  take  not  the  Bible  for  my 
master,  nor  yet  the  Church ;  nor  even  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth for  my  master.  ...  I  try  all  things  by  the 
human  faculties.  .  .  .  But  at  the  same  time,  I  rever- 
ence the  Christian  Church  for  the  great  good  it  has 
done  to  mankind ;  I  reverence  the  Mahometan 
Church  for  the  good  it  has  done, — a  far  less  good.'  " 

Such  is  the  Absolute  Religion,  or  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  which  some  writers  in  our  own  day  would 
extol  as  destined  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought,  but  wliich  from  its  very  meagre- 
ness  and  vagueness  is  in  all  probability  destined  ere 
long  to  dwindle  away  and  he  forgotten. 

IIUMILIATl,  an  order  of  Romisli  monks  which 
originated  in  A.  n.  1164.  They  were  brought  out  of 
I.ombardy  into  Germany,  as  captives  by  Barbarossa, 


who  after  a  time  permitted  them  to  return  into  theii 
own  country,  where  they  built  monasteries,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  fasting,  prayer,  and  meditation 
They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  were 
approved  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  HI. 
Their  dress  was  a  plain  coat,  a  scapular,  and  a  white 
cloak  over  it.  They  were  suppressed  by  Pius  V.  in 
1571,  on  account  of  the  degenerate  and  immoral 
habits  which  had  begun  to  characterize  the  monks 
of  the  order. 

HUNGARIAN  CONFESSION,  a  Confession  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  Hungary,  drawn  up  at  a 
Synod  held  A.  D.  1557.  It  consisted  of  eleven  arti- 
cles. 

HUNGARY  (Protestant  Church  of).  The 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  though  once  mighty  and 
powerful,  has  for  some  time  been  a  mere  political 
dependency  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  healthy,  the  inhabitants  industrious 
and  active,  and  the  country,  by  proper  cultivation,  is 
capable  of  supplying  within  itself  all  that  the  neces- 
sities and  comforts  of  life  demand.  When  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world,  Hungary  was  colonized  by 
that  warlike  people,  from  whom  it  received  the  name 
of  Dacia ;  and  on  the  irruption  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, it  was  overrun,  first  by  the  Goths,  and  after 
wards  by  the  Huns,  who  were  followed  in  succession 
by  other  equally  savage  tribes,  until  the  days  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  ninth  century  found  Hungary  in  the  hands  of 
the  Magyars,  the  ancestors  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
a  rude  and  warlike,  and  withal,  an  idolatrous  people, 
worshipping  Mars  as  their  chief  god,  and  paying 
their  adorations  also  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  earth 
and  fire.  It  was  about  this  period,  when  the  Magyar 
faith  predominated,  that  Christianity  began  to  be 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  to  spread  silently 
and  slowly,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  surely, 
among  all  classes,  from  the  palace  to  the  peasant's 
hut. 

It  is  with  Stephen,  a  prince  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  A.  D.  997,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  that 
the  history  of  Christianity  in  Hungary  properly 
commences.  The  period  of  Stephen's  accession  had 
been  preceded  by  events  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  interest.  Charlemagne  had  succeeded,  though 
not  without  bloodshed,  in  spreading  Christianity  in 
Germany ;  and  about  tlie  year  890,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  been  established  in  Bohemia.  Poland 
not  long  after  embraced  the  true  faith  ;  and  mission- 
aries from  Italy  and  Greece  poured  into  all  parts  of 
Hungary.  No  sooner  had  Stephen  succeeded  to  the 
government,  than  under  the  influence  of  his  pious 
mother  and  the  Christian  teacliers,  lie  made  an  open 
profession  of  Christianity,  calling  upon  his  people, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  take  the  same  step.  Such 
a  daring  infringement  of  the  rights  of  toleration  was 
met  by  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  purl 
of  the  people,  who  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
The  young  king  attacked  the  insurgents,  and  speed 
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ily  reduced  tlicm  to  Biibjcction.  Having  gucceeded 
m  restoring  (|ui(!t  and  order  in  tlio  kinj^'dom,  he 
passed  varions  laws  in  favour  of  Cliristianity,  enforc- 
ing a  strict  oliservancfi  of  lljc  Saliliatli,  linilding  and 
endowing  cliurclies,  cBtalilisliing  Kclioola  for  tlie  edu- 
cation of  youtli,  and  endeavouring  in  every  possible 
way  to  advance  tlie  religious  welfare  of  liis  people. 

The  beneficial  inlluence  of  Stephen's  exertions 
however  was  not  long  in  being  completely  neutralized. 
The  Magyars  still  loved  their  idolatry,  and  seized 
the  first  opportunity  that  occurred  after  the  death 
of  Stephen  to  demolish  all  that  bore  the  Christian 
name.  An  attempt  was  made  by  more  than  one  sov- 
ereign to  repress  the  violence  of  the  people,  and  to 
restore  the  true  religion ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
Ladislaus,  a  long  unbroken  line  of  princes  only  pro- 
longed the  darkness  which  now  covered  the  land.  It 
is  pleasing  however  to  notice,  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1176,  there  were  many  to  be  found  in  Hungary 
adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses,  who  had 
sought  an  a.sylum  in  that  country  from  the  intoler- 
ance and  persecutions  of  Rome.  There  that  devoted 
peojile  laboured  for  many  years  in  spreading  among 
the  Magyars  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  doctrines 
of  Bible  truth.  Rajjidly  increasing  in  numbers,  we 
find  tliem,  about  the  year  1315,  amounting  to  80,000. 
No  wonder,  that  both  from  their  numbers  and  their 
zeal,  the  Waldenses  in  Hungary  should  have  caused 
no  little  anxiety  to  Rome.  Calumny,  the  ever  ready 
weapon  of  the  Papacy,  was  resorted  to  with  unspar- 
ing malignity.  These  active  propagators  of  pure 
Christian  truth  were  represented  as  teaching  the  most 
teiTible  heresies.  But  all  was  unavailing.  The  cause 
of  Christ  steadily  advanced  ;  and  many,  even  of  the 
nobility,  embraced  tlie  new  doctrines. 

Thus  did  the  Waldenses  continue  to  maintain 
their  ground  in  free  Hungary  until  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  at  this  eventful  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Protestant  truth  that  John  Huss  arose,  who, 
followed  by  Jerome  of  Prague  and  other  pious  and 
devoted  men,  openly  proclaimed  the  Pope  of  Rome 
to  be  antichrist.  The  consequences  of  such  plain 
declarations  of  their  conscientious  convictions  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  wherever  the  Pa- 
pacy is  concerned.  Both  Huss  and  Jerome  were 
burned  at  the  stake.  But  these  noble  men  died  as 
became  martyrs  to  the  trutli  of  God.  On  their  way 
to  the  stake  they  sang  hymns ;  and  as  .lEneas  Syl- 
vius remarks,  "  no  mere  philosopher  ever  sufi'ered 
the  fiery  death  so  nobly  as  these  men  did." 

From  that  moment  Protestant  truth  made  the 
most  astonishing  progress.  The  Hussites,  as  they 
were  now  called,  were  to  be  found  in  multitudes  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  the  native  language;  and  as  a  natural 
result,  more  especially  in  days  of  fiery  persecution, 
the  Word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed.  In 
almost  every  part  of  Hungary,  many  congrega- 
tions of  the  Hussites  were   formed,  and   churches 


built,  where  they  worshipped  God  according  to  their 
consciences.  The  progress  of  Bible  truth  annoyed 
Rome  very  much  ;  but  what  was  to  be  doneV  If  the 
Hussites  were  to  be  driven  from  Hungary,  such  a 
step  would  only  projjagate  the  evil,  not  arrest  it. 
The  new  doctrines  must  be  extirpated,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences.  Torrents  of  blood  may 
How,  but  Rome  is  inexorable.  How  true  is  it,  that 
"  she  makes  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints."  In  the  year  1414,  Cardinal  Julian  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  King  Uladislaus,  that  the 
Hussites,  wherever  found,  should  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. Providence,  however,  thwarted  this  bloody 
decree.  Before  it  could  be  carried  into  execution. 
King  Uladislaus  was  killed  in  battle,  ami  Cardinal 
.lulian  also  was  slain  in  attempting  to  escqje.  Thus 
did  the  Lord  mercifully  deliver  his  people,  as  he 
has  often  done  of  old,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
foes. 

Though  the  hand  of  persecution  was  thus  merci- 
fully stayed  for  a  time,  the  Hussites  became  at  every 
little  interval  the  victims  of  the  most  cruel  treat- 
ment, and  always  at  the  instigation  of  Rome.  Re- 
presenting them  as  maintaining  opinions  the  most 
heretical  and  blasphemous,  the  adherents  of  the  Pa- 
pacy called  upon  the  civil  power  to  put  forth  its 
strong  arm  for  their  destruction.  Too  often  were 
such  appeals  listened  to,  and  these  faithful  followers 
of  Jesus  were  subjected  to  sufi'erings  of  the  most 
cruel  and  heartless  descrijition.  It  was  remark- 
able, that  for  some  time  before  the  dawn  of  the  Glo- 
rious Reformation,  they  were  permitted  to  live  in 
quietness  and  peace,  prepared  to  hail  the  blessings 
of  that  happy  era  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

As  the  era  of  the  Lutheran  Refonnation  approach 
ed,  religion  in  Hungary,  as  elsewhere,  had  degener- 
ated into  empty  ceremony.  Rome  endeavoured  as 
usual  to  support  her  authority  and  influence  by  the 
propagation  of  lying  wonders;  and  the  better  edu- 
cated among  the  people,  especially  among  the  nobil- 
ity, were  disgusted  with  the  palpable  tricks  which 
were  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  them.  In  this 
condition  of  things,  more  especially  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  previous  success  of  the  Hussites,  the 
Reformation,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  hailed 
in  Hungary  as  a  happy  deliverance  from  the  ignoble 
fetters  of  a  degrading  and  idolatrous  superstition. 
No  country  more  readily  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation.  The  way  had  no  doubt  been  previous- 
ly prepared  to  no  small  extent  by  the  zealous  labours 
of  the  Hussites,  in  proclaiming  far  and  wide  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  the  good  seed  of  the 
Word  had  also  been  sown  by  the  German  troops, 
who  came  to  help  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 
Accordingly,  at  so  early  a  period  as  1521,  so  nimier 
ous  were  the  adherents  of  Luther  in  Hungary-,  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  read  a  condemnation  oJ 
the  writings  of  the  Reformer  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
principal  churches. 
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One  of  the  most  zealous  and  active  in  propagating 
throughout  Hungary  the  tenets  of  Luther  was  Simon 
Grjmaeus,  a  professor  in  the  academy  in  Ofen,  who 
was  in  consequence  imprisoned,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  public  opinion  having  risen  so  strongly  in  his 
favour  as  to  demand  his  speedy  liberation.  For  a 
considerable  period  the  truth  advanced  among  all 
classes,  but  a  sudden  and  fearful  check  was  given  to 
its  progress  by  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  King 
Louis  in  1523,  according  to  which,  "All  Lutherans, 
and  those  who  favour  them,  as  well  as  all  adherents 
to  the  sect,  shall  have  their  property  confiscated,  and 
themselves  be  punished  with  death,  as  heretics  and 
foes  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin  Mary."  This  violent 
decree,  though  it  seemed  to  satisfy  the  priests,  did 
not  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  truth  still  made 
progress,  and  at  length  in  1525,  Louis  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Romish  clergy  to  issue  a  decree,  that 
"  All  Lutherans  shall  be  rooted  out  of  the  land ;  and 
wherever  they  are  found,  either  by  clergy  or  laymen, 
they  may  be  seized  and  burned." 

This  bloody  law  Louis  had  so  far  yielded  to  the 
priests  as  to  enact,  but  now  that  it  was  enacted  he 
had  not  courage  to  execute  it.  All  that  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  do,  was  to  write  to  the  authorities  of 
the  different  towns,  reminding  them  of  their  duty. 
Providentially,  at  this  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary,  political  events 
arose  which  directed  the  attention  of  the  king  in 
another  channel,  and  produced  a  most  powerful  effect 
on  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country. 

Soliraau,  the  then  reigning  emperor  of  Turkey, 
was  resolved  upon  the  subjugation  of  Hungary.  So 
boldly  had  he  carried  forward  his  plans,  that  early  in 
1526  Belgrade  was  taken ;  the  Turkish  emperor  was 
already  in  Peterwardein,  the  Hungarian  Gibraltar, 
and  Louis,  though  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  was 
summoned  to  pay  immediate  tribute.  On  the  23d 
July,  the  king  set  out  to  meet  his  powerful  enemy, 
and  on  the  29th  August  he  was  signally  defeated  in 
the  plain  of  Mobiles ;  and  in  attempting  to  fly, 
Louis's  horse  fell  backwards,  and  crushed  him  to 
death  in  the  mud.  The  carnage  on  that  evBntful 
day  was  tremendous.  Seven  bishops,  twenty-eight 
princes,  five  hundred  nobles,  and  twenty  thousand 
warriors  lay  on  the  field. 

This  sanguinary  engagement,  while  it  cut  off  large 
numbers  of  the  bitter  persecutors  of  the  truth,  was 
productive  of  no  ultimate  benefit  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  On  the  death  of  Louis,  two  individuals  con- 
tended for  the  throne,  neither  of  them  favourable  to 
the  Lutheran  party.  The  consequence  was,  that 
persecution  still  raged  in  Hungary,  prevented  no 
doubt  from  reaching  its  former  severity  by  the  pre- 
valence of  civil  war.  AVith  this  unceasing  strife  time 
passed  on,  until  at  length  arrived  the  25th  of  June, 
1530,  when  the  Aug.sburg  Confession  was  read.  Its 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  power,  subdued  many  ene- 
mies, and  converted  them  into  decided  friends  of  the 
truth. 


About  this  time  there  arose  in  Hungary  a  man  on 
whom  the  spirit  of  Luther  had  descended.  Honour- 
ed with  the  friendship  of  the  great  reformer  and  his 
illustrious  coadjutors,  Matthew  Devay  had  returned 
to  his  native  land,  resolved,  in  the  strength  of  God, 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He 
was  remarkably  successful  in  bringing  over  converts 
from  Popery ;  and  for  this  heinous  crime  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Ofen.  The  following  httle  anecdote 
connected  with  Devay's  imprisonment  is  well  worth 
relating :  "  It  happened  that  in  the  same  prison  was 
a  blacksmith,  who  in  the  shoeing  had  lamed  the 
king's  favourite  horse,  and  the  passionate  John  had 
sworn  that  he  should  die  for  it.  The  blacksmith 
heard  Devay  converse  as  never  man  spoke;  the 
words  were  to  him  as  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  jailer 
at  Philippi,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when  the 
blacksmith  was  .shortly  after  to  be  set  free,  he  de- 
clared he  would  share  Devay's  fate  as  a  martyr,  for 
he  also  partook  of  the  same  faith.  The  king  moved 
by  this  declaration,  pardoned  both,  and  set  them 
free." 

Soon  after  his  liberation,  Devay  became  pastor  ot 
Kashaw  in  Upper  Hungary,  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  Ferdinand.  Jealous  of  the  success  ot 
his  eloquent  invectives  against  Rome,  the  monks 
complained  of  him  to  the  king,  who  had  him  brought 
immediately  to  Vienna,  and  given  over  for  examina- 
tion to  Dr.  Faber,  the  bitterest  foe  of  the  Refonna- 
tion.  For  nearly  two  years  Devay  lay  in  prison,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  Ferdinand  relented  and  liber- 
ated liim. 

This  apostolic  man  was  no  sooner  delivered  from 
prison  than  he  proceeded  to  itinerate  in  Hungaiy, 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  assisting  in  the  translation 
of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  into  the  Hungarian  language. 
Overjoyed  with  the  thought  that  the  truth  was  mak- 
ing such  progress  in  Hungary,  Devay  hastened  to 
Wittenberg  to  refresh  the  heart  of  Luther  with  the 
glad  tidings.  They  were  men  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  no  greater  happiness  did  they  know  on  earth 
than  in  hearing  that  the  cause  of  God  was  advanc- 
ing. In  his  absence,  Devay's  pastoral  charge  in 
Upper  Hungary  was  occupied  by  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  Christian  coiu-age,  Stephen  Szantai.  A 
man  of  this  stamp  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  per- 
secution of  the  monks,  who  demanded  of  Ferdinand 
that  he  should  be  arrested  and  punished  as  a  heretic. 
The  king,  however,  who  had  before  this  time  relaxed 
in  his  opposition  to  tlie  Protestant  faith,  proposed, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  priests,  that  a  public  discussion 
should  be  held  on  the  great  disputed  pomts  of  reh- 
gion.  This  discussion  took  place  in  1538.  To  op- 
pose Stephen  Szantai  the  monks  had  chosen  Gregory 
of  Grosswardein.  Szantai  continued  the  discussion 
for  several  days,  and  after  the  umpires  had  noted  all 
down,  they  came  to  present  their  decision  to  the 
king.  They  reported  that  all  which  Szantai  had 
said  was  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the 
monks  had  brought  forward  only   fables  and  idle 
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tftleH  "  Hut,"  tlioy  aiiilocJ,  "  Hhoiilii  wc  HtJito  this 
(iiiblicly,  we  arc  lust,  for  wc  sliould  lie  r(!|iroKeiile(i 
as  onninies  to  our  reli^'ioii ;  if  wo  coniioinii  Sziiiitiii, 
we  act  contrary  to  tnilli  and  jnatico,  anil  would  not 
escape  Divine  rolrihution."  Tliey  begged,  there- 
fore, that  the  king  would  protect  them  from  tlie 
danger  on  both  sides.  Ferdinand  promisod  to  do 
his  utmost,  and  let  them  go. 

From  the  tenderness  which  Ferdinand  showed  to 
Stephen  Szantai,  it  appears  plain,  that  Ferdinand's 
mind  liad  undergone  a  great  change ;  but  that  it  was 
really  a  saving  change,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
grounds  for  believing. 

One  circumstance  which  tended  to  promote  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  Hungary,  was  the  con- 
stant coiTcspondcnce  which  the  Kcformers  maintain- 
ed with  those  of  the  princes  and  clergy,  who  were 
known  to  bo  friendly  to  the  new  movement.  The 
truth  spread  far  and  wide  among  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  King  Ferdinand,  perceiving  that  the 
chasm  which  separated  the  Protestants  from  Home 
was  every  day  becoming  wider,  urged  earnestly  upon 
the  Pope  that  be  should  summon  a  general  council. 
At  length  the  Council  of  Trent  was  appointed  to 
meet  on  the  13th  December,  1545.  Two  distin- 
guished bishops  were  despatched  as  deputies  from 
Hungary,  and  the  instructions  which  they  received 
show  clearly  that  the  king's  views  ware  far  from 
unfavourable  to  the  Keformation. 

"  Ferdinand  charged  them  to  use  their  inlluence 
to  bring  on  the  discussion  respecting  a  reformation 
of  morals  first,  and  of  faith  afterwards ;  to  have  a 
reformation  in  the  court  at  Rome ;  to  have  the  num- 
ber of  cardinals  reduced  to  twelve  or  twenty-four ; 
to  have  the  number  of  indulgences  diminished ;  to 
have  simony  completely  abolished,  as  well  as  all 
payments  in  spiritiml  matters ;  to  have  the  clergy 
brought  back  to  their  original  purity  in  dress,  morals, 
and  doctrines  ;  to  have  the  eating  of  flesh  permitted, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  in  both  kinds." 

Tiie  sittings  of  this  far-famed  council  lasted  for 
eighteen  years,  during  which  those  decrees  were 
passed  which  fonn  the  established  creed  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  down  to  the  present  day. 

Ferdinand  could  not  conceal  from  the  Pope  the 
deep  disappointment  which  he  felt  at  the  result  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  more  particularly  in  forbid- 
ding the  cup  to  the  laity.  The  remonstrance  which 
he  tendered,  along  with  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
bishops,  extorted  a  bull  in  favour  of  communion  in 
both  kinds,  —  a  concession  which  gave  so  much 
delight  to  Ferdinand  that  he  had  a  medal  struck 
to  commemorate  the  transaction.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  his  son  Maximilian  I.  succeeded  to 
the  tlirone  that  permission  to  the  laity  to  use  the 
cup  in  the  sacrament  was  extended  to  Hungary. 
This  prince,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign 
seems  to  have  treated  the  Protestants  with  lenity 
if  not  with  favour  With  his  son  Rudolph,  how- 
ever,  begLuB  a  period  of  thirty-two   years,   which 
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for  the  Church  in  Hungary  Jihouiidcd  in  BulViTiiigs 
and  trials.  It  was  by  this  cruel  and  bigoted  king 
that  the  decree  was  piissed,  which  once  more  sanc- 
tioned the  persecution  of  all  who  dissented  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  vain  did  the  States  prote.'it 
against  a  decree  so  arbitrary  and  intolerant ;  the 
Protestant  clergy  were  expelled  in  multitudes,  and 
Popish  priests  appointed  in  their  jilacc. 

The  peace  of  Vienna,  which  wa.s  concluded  on  the 
2M  .June,  IGOG,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  troubles 
of  the  Church  in  Hungary.  It  declared  the  perse- 
cuting decree  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  to  bo 
illegal ;  it  set  aside  all  decrees  which  had  been  |iassed 
against  the  Protestants;  it  proclaimed  liberty  of  con- 
science and  free  exercise  of  worship.  The  hero  ot 
this  gi-eat  achievement  for  the  Protestant  Church 
was  destined  to  see  little  of  its  fruits.  It  was  but  a 
few  months  till  the  prince,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
simk  into  his  grave.  He  died  from  poison,  on  thfc 
7th  January,  16U7,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Protes- 
tants by  whom  the  loss  of  a  prince  so  noble  and 
generous  was  severely  felt. 

The  Roman  party  now  acquired  fresh  courage. 
The  persecuting  enactments  were  renewed,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  Hun- 
gariaji  Church.  In  the  providence  of  God,  how- 
ever, Hungary  and  Austria  were  transfeiTed  from 
Rudolph  to  his  brother  Matthew,  who  declared  upon 
oath  his  determination  to  protect  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Protestants.  One  of  their  party  was 
elected  pjilatine,  and  by  his  influence  the  Synod  nl 
Sillcin  was  summoned,  which  went  far  by  its  decrees 
to  place  the  Church  of  Hungary  on  a  secure  footing, 
The  Popish  party  were  exasperated.  Within  eigh- 
teen days  the  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  Forgacs  pro- 
tested against  the  decrees,  and  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  all  who  should  observe  them.  The  Protestants 
replied  with  the  most  determined  boldness.  A  con- 
troversy ensued,  which  was  conducted  with  intense 
bitterness  on  both  sides.  The  Papists,  however, 
through  the  influence  which  they,  possessed  at  court, 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  reformed  party  into  fresh 
and  even  severer  troubles.  No  attack  made  upon 
them  did  them  so  much  injury  as  the  appearance  of 
a  work,  entitled  '  The  Guide  to  Truth,'  which  w.is 
published  at  Presburg  in  1613.  The  author  in  this 
volume  defended,  with  no  small  ingenuity,  the  doc- 
trines of  Rome,  and  represented  Luther  and  Calvin 
as  servants  of  Antichrist.  Many  were  by  this  book 
— which  was  full  of  plausible  reflections — drawn 
back  into  the  Romish  Cliurch.  Years  passed  away, 
and  this  dangerous  work  remained  unanswered ;  the 
time  was  wasted  in  unseemly  quarrels  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Protestant  Church — the  Reform^ 
ed  and  the  Lutheran.  These  quarrels  were  very 
acceptable  to  the  Romish  clergy,  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  dissensions  the  Protestant  party  continued 
to  maintain  their  protest  against  Rome  with  iinnness 
and  zeal. 

In  the  year  1618,  through  the   influence  of  th« 
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Jesuits,  tlie  liungarian  crown  fell  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria.  At  this  period  matters  were 
in  a  very  critical  condition.  "All  Europe  was  in 
such  a  state  of  religious  excitement  as  had  not  been 
the  case  since  the  time  of  Luther;  and  this  was  the 
work  of  the  Jesuits  and  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  who 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  princes  and 
kings  of  Europe,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
to  annihilate  the  Protestant  name.  As  the  storm 
raises  the  water,  and  drives  the  mud  and  .scum  to  the 
top  of  tlie  waves,  so  did  they  by  their  immoral  prin- 
ciples goad  the  nations  to  madness.  They  had, 
within  the  memory  of  that  generation,  made  France 
a  great  churcliyard ;  and  in  tlie  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day — the  height  of  their  glory — they  showed  what 
tliey  could  do  when  aided  by  debased  women  and  a 
fanatical  king.  By  the  Gunpowder  Plot  they  would 
have  destroyed  England's  liberty,  had  not  Providence 
interfered  and  prevented.  In  Carinthia,  StjTia,  and 
Austria,  they  had,  in  the  name  of  the  one  true 
Church,  '  out  of  which  is  no  salvation,'  practised 
deeds  which  cried  to  high  heaven  for  a  speedy  ven- 
geance. In  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Transylvania, 
they  deserved  the  credit  of  having  done  only  all  the 
evil  they  could.  In  these  lands,  where  a  recognized 
constitution  existed,  and  where  considerable  civil  and 
political  liberty  prevailed,  their  influence  was  limited, 
and  the  people  took  to  arms  rather  than  bow  them- 
selves under  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  unjust  perse- 
cution." 

With  the  reign  of  Leopold,  however,  in  1657, 
began  the  golden  age  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  decay 
of  the  Hungarian  Church.  The  king,  the  Popish 
nobles,  and  the  anny,  all  combined  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  eradicate  Protestantism  from  the  land.  But 
a  small  witnessing  remnant  were  still  to  be  found. 
"  Putting  their  lives  in  their  hands,  there  were  a  few 
pastors  who  either  had  not  been  summoned  to  Pres- 
burg,  or  who  had  not  gone,  and  in  lonely  glens,  in 
woods  and  mountains  wild,  in  ruined  castles  and 
morasses,  inaccessible  except  for  the  initiated,  these 
men  resided,  and  preached  the  Gospe!  to  the  faithful 
who  were  scattered  over  the  land  From  the  dark 
cavern,  scantily  lighted,  arose  the  psalm  of  praise 
sung  to  those  wild  melodies  which  to  this  day  tlirill 
the  heart  of  the  worshipper.  From  lips  pale  and 
trembling  with  disease,  arising  from  a  life  .spent  in 
constant  fear  and  danger,  the  consolations  of  the  Gos- 
pel were  proclaimed  to  the  dying.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  administered ;  fathers  held  up  their  infants 
to  be  devoted  in  baptism  to  Him  for  whom  they 
themselves  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  ;  and, 
amid  the  tears  which  oppression  wrung  from  them, 
tliey  joined  their  hands  and  looked  up  to  Him  who 
Iwttle.i  up  the  tears,  and  looked  forward  to  a  better 
land  beyond  the  grave." 

This  melancholy  state  of  matters  continued  until 
the  death  of  Leopold  in  1705.  His  successor  was 
.Iciseph  the  First  of  Austria,  whose  accession  to  the 
•liroue  proved  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  to  the  Hun- 


garian Church.  But  alas !  how  sliort.  In  the 
midst  of  his  benevolent  eflbrls  to  restore  peace  and 
liarmony  among  his  subjects,  he  was  suddenly  cut  ofl 
by  an  attack  of  small-pox. 

Shortly  after  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
Joseph  the  First,  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hun- 
gary obtained  a  considerable  share  of  religious  free- 
dom by  the  establishment  of  the  "  Peace  of  Szath 
mar,"  which  was  signed  on  the  10th  May,  1711.  For 
some  time  the  Popish  bishops  attempted  to  evade  the 
conditions  of  this  famous  treaty,  but  the  succession 
of  Charles  to  the  vacant  throne  put  an  end  to  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  tlie  clergy,  and  secured  impartial 
justice  to  the  Protestants.  At  length,  however,  the 
Romanist  party  so  far  succeeded  in  gaining  an  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  king,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  at  their  instigation,  to  pass  an  edict, 
imposing  various  restrictions  upon  the  Protestant 
pastors.  Such  public  enactments  were  extorted  from 
Charles  completely  in  opposition  to  bis  own  indivi- 
dual wishes  ;  and  on  all  fitting  occasions,  therefore, 
he  lent  his  powerful  protection  to  the  oppressed  ad- 
herents of  the  Protestant  cause,  defending  them,  as 
far  as  he  possibly  could,  from  their  sworn  enemies — 
the  Jesuits.  But  in  secret  defiance  of  the  royal  in- 
clination, freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religious  wor- 
ship were  little  more  than  nominally  enjoyed.  At 
length  the  complaints  which  reached  the  king  were 
so  numerous,  that  a  royal  commission  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  Pesth  on  the  16th  March,  1721,  with  the 
view  of  adjusting  matters  between  the  two  great  re- 
ligious parties  in  the  country.  The  attempt  proved 
utterly  abortive.  The  commission  was  completely 
divided  in  opinion.  Warm  debates  arose,  and  at 
length  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  sine  die. 

Charles  was  at  heart  an  amiable  and  kind-hearted 
person.  He  grieved  over  the  feuds  and  animosities 
which  so  much  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  king- 
dom. Many  were  his  efforts  to  establish  harmony 
and  peace,  but  all  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessfid. 
At  length  he  hoped  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  cry- 
ing evils,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  court,  which 
he  constituted  under  the  name  of  a  deputy  privy 
council.  It  consisted  of  twenty-two  members,  no- 
minated by  the  king — the  Palatine  being  always  pre- 
sident ;  and  the  purpose  for  whicli  it  had  been  ap- 
pointed, was  to  publish  and  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  council, 
however,  completely  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  the  king.  Instead  of  being  imiiartial,  all  its  deci 
sions  were  one-sided  ;  so  that  it  was  well  termed  by 
one  of  the  Popish  bishops  of  the  time,  the  "  hammer 
of  the  heretics."  The  king's  influence  in  favour  of 
the  Protestants  was  now  gradually  decreasing.  He 
summoned  a  diet  at  I'rcsburg  in  1729,  but  without  tl-.e 
least  effect.  Still  the  I'rotestants  hoped,  that  when  the 
report  of  the  Pesth  Commission  should  be  given  ic 
and  examined,  the  king  would  have  good  ground  for 
publi.shhig  an   authoritative  edict   in   their   favour 
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Here,  also,  their  liopes  were  blasted.  Charles  issued 
a  series  of  resolutions,  wliicli  infriii^^ed  upon  the 
rights  of  the  I'rotestants,  and  gave  no  Kuiall  encour- 
ageinent  to  tlie  Po|)isli  party.  In  vain  did  the  I'ro- 
testants remonstrate.  Tlie  king  followed  up  his 
"Resolutions"  by  an  Imperial  decree,  directing  all 
the  churches  still  in  possession  of  the  I'rotestants, 
which  had  not  been  guaranteed  to  them,  to  be  con- 
fiscated. 

The  sovereign  was  now  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits.  The  kingdom  was  ruled 
on  the  principles  of  Rome.  No  promise,  no  con- 
tract, no  oath,  was  kept  with  heretics.  Even  the 
private  religious  exercises,  in  the  families  of  the  Pro- 
testant nobility,  were  often  prohibited  on  the  most 
frivolous  and  vexatious  grounds.  The  writings  of  Pro- 
testant authors  were  subjected  to  a  strict  censorship, 
which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
arbitrary  decisions  knew  no  limits.  Feeble  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  check  the  ty- 
rannical domination  exercised  over  the  Protestants  ; 
but  Rome  has  a  tliousand  moans  of  defeathig  the  tem- 
poral power,  and  the  persecution  therefore,  though 
perhaps  in  a  more  concealed  form,  raged  as  fiercely 
as  ever. 

At  .length  Charles  VI.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  crowned  on 
the  18th  March  1741.  Shortly  after  the  new  sov- 
ereign had  ascended  the  throne,  and  even  before  her 
coronation,  a  deputation  appeared  in  Vienna,  and 
presented  a  petition,  setting  forth,  in  strong  colours, 
the  numerous  grievances  of  the  Hungarian  Protes- 
tants. To  this  petition,  the  queen,  by  the  advice 
first  of  her  chancellor,  and  then  of  her  privy  council, 
returned  no  answer.  The  queen  and  tlie  Protestant 
cause  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
utmost  restrictions  were  put  upon  the  Protestant 
scliools.  The  popish  bishops  and  archdeacons  inter- 
fered in  a  most  provoking  way  with  all  the  atfairs  of 
the  Protestant  churches.  In  many  cases  the  mar- 
riage with  Protestants  was  forbidden  unless  the  Pro- 
testant party  should  consent  to  join  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  or  if  it  was  tolerated,  all  the  children  were 
regarded  as  by  right  belonging  to  that  church.  The 
husband  was  no  longer  "  the  head  of  the  wife"  in  this 
respect,  but  all  nmst  be  subject  to  the  priests,  who 
made  themselves  "  lords  over  Grod's  heritage." 

Several  foreign  powers,  but  more  especially  the 
King  of  Prussia,  attempted  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestants,  but  without  much  effect.  The  Je- 
suits and  their  colleagues,  the  Romish  bishops  of 
Hungary,  continued  to  carry  on  the  work  of  persecu- 
tion. Heavy  tines  were  imposed  for  holding  reli- 
gious meetings;  the  Protestants  were  removed  from 
all  civil  offices,  and  their  pastors  were  subjected  to 
examination  by  the  bishops  and  arclibishops. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  complicated  trials 
and  sufferings  to  which  the  Protestants  in  Hungary 
were  exposed  under  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  Tlie 
beven   Years'  War  with   Prussia  broke   out,    but 


brought  with  it  no  relief  to  the  persecuted  Protia- 
tants;  and  when  at  length,  in  170.3,  the  jieace  of 
Huberthburg  was  ratilied.  Popish  intolerance  conti- 
nued as  strong  as  ever. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Francis  First,  who 
was  cut  oil  in  17G.5,  Maria  Theresa  gave  her  son 
Joseph  a  share  in  the  government.  This  arrange- 
ment was  productive  of  little  imjirovement  in  the 
state  of  the  I'rotestants.  About  this  time  the  Ro- 
manists commenced  a  system  of  active  proselytising 
in  Hungary,  erecting  missionary  institutions  in  the 
districts  where  the  I'rotestants  chiefly  resided,  and 
engaging  in  street  and  Held  preaching,  with  the  view 
of  gaining  over,  if  possible,  some  to  the  adoption  of 
Popish  principles.  But  these  efforts  were  almost 
entirely  fruitless.  The  Bible  was  so  widely  dilTused 
among  the  Protestants,  and  they  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  Scripture  truth,  that  they  had  im 
relish  for  those  idle  legends  and  miraculous  tales  in 
which  the  sermons  of  the  friars  so  much  abounded. 

It  so  happened,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that 
about  this  time  the  Emperor  Joseph  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  his  Hungarian  dominions.  This  brought 
him  much  in  contact  with  Protestants,  with  whom  he 
freely  conversed,  and  thus  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  grievances.  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering,  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  principal  cause 
of  all  the  calamities  aud  immorality  which  jirevailed. 
The  influence,  besides,  of  the  minister  Kaunitz  over 
the  mind  of  the  Empress  was  considerable,  and  this 
influence  he  used  to  turn  her  against  the  Jesuits. 
Ill  177.3,  accordingly,  was  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
suspended,  and  with  the  banishment  of  these  ene- 
mies of  the  truth  a  new  day  dawned  upon  Hungarj-. 
The  Protestant  church  now  began  to  rouse  herself 
from  the  torpor  into  which  she  had  fallen.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  and  bishops  were  prohibited 
from  having  any  communication  with  Rome,  other- 
wise than  through  the  foreign  secretary  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna.  It  was  forbidden  to  apply  to  Rome  for  dis- 
pensations in  case  of  marriage  and  for  divorces.  New 
decrees  were  from  time  to  time  published,  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  priests  and  relieving  the  Pro- 
testants. On  the  24th  March,  1781,  all  connection 
was  ordered  to  be  broken  off"  between  the  monaste- 
ries of  the  country  and  foreign  monks  or  inspectors. 
None  but  natives  could  be  received  into  the  religious 
brotherhoods,  and  neither  monks  nor  nuns  dared 
collect  money  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
also  ordered,  that  no  papal  bull  should  be  published 
in  any  part  of  the  empire  without  first  having  ob- 
tained the  emperor's  sanction. 

This  was  the  dawning  of  a  bright  day  for  the  Pro- 
testants. But  in  this  same  year  (1781)  the  great 
principles  of  Christian  freedom  were  nobly  vindi- 
cated by  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration, 
which  gave  full  liberty  to  the  Protestants  to  follow 
out  their  conscientious  convictions  without  let  or 
hinderance  of  any  kind.  Soon  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  famous  and  welcome  edict,  a  meeting  of 
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Protestants  was  held  at  Pesth,  at  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  emperor  was  passed,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  Latin  and  German,  and  sent  to  Vienna  under 
cliarge  of  a  numerous  deputation. 

The  reforms  introduced  by  Joseph  were  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  the  Papists,  who  now  felt  that 
their  authority  and  influence  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  Pope,  Pius  VI.,  became  alarmed, 
and  he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  minister  Kau- 
nitz,  hoping  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  and  in  this 
way  perhaps  to  influence  the  Emperor.  Kaunitz, 
however,  received  his  Holiness  without  any  cere- 
mony, and  cautiously  avoided  all  allusion  to  ecclesi- 
astical topics,  Tlie  emperor  hoped  that  the  recent 
measures  of  toleration  were  approved  by  his  Holi- 
ness, but  assured  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they 
were  not,  he  could  dispense  with  his  approbation. 
The  Pope,  having  received  from  Joseph  a  present  of 
a  cross  set  with  diamonds,  value  £20,000,  went  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  and  the  emperor  pursued  his  course 
of  reform  quite  unmoved.  The  Protestants  were 
permitted  to  print  their  Bibles  and  other  religious 
books  in  the  country.  The  books,  but  especially 
the  Bible,  which  had  been  confiscated  during  the 
previous  reign,  were  ordered  to  be  restored,  and, 
Bliortly  after,  the  compulsoiy  attendance  of  Protes- 
tant children  on  Popish  schools  was  dispensed  with. 

Such  measures  naturally  enraged  the  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  calumny,  her  usual  wea- 
pon, was  employed  against  the  emperor — the  report 
being  widely  spread,  that  he  was  disposed  to  leave 
the  Romanist  and  join  the  Protestant  party.  So  far 
had  this  groundless  rumour  been  diffused,  that  Joseph 
found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  disclaimer  in  the 
most  earnest  terms.  He  did  not  however  pause  for 
a  moment  in  the  work  of  reform.  A  national  school 
system,  on  the  most  liberal  plan,  was  introduced,  and 
the  Protestant  schools  were  placed  on  the  best  foot- 
ing. In  the  year  1785  all  bishops  were  removed 
from  the  civil  and  judicial  offices  which  they  held, 
and  their  power  in  other  respects  was  very  much 
limited.  The  time  was  not  to  be  long,  however,  in 
which  the  Protestants  could  enjoy  such  favours.  The 
emperor  was  hastening  fast  to  his  gi'ave.  On  the 
28th  January,  1790,  he  was  so  far  exhausted  with 
tlie  opposition  made  to  his  benevolent  plans,  that 
with  his  own  hand  he  withdrew  many  of  the  reforms 
which  he  had  introduced ;  but  he  still  retained  the 
famous  Edict  of  Toleration  and  tlie  new  parishes 
which  he  had  formed.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was 
foimd  sitting  up  in  his  bed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
but  life  had  fled. 

Tile  reign  of  Leopold  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Joseph,  was  very  brief,  but 
long  enough  to  manifest  willi  sufficient  clearness 
that  the  new  sovereign  was  resolved  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  In  February,  170"i, 
he  was  cut  off  l)y  a  violent  inflammation,  and  lii.s 
son,  Francis  I.,  sncceeded  to  the  government.  Tliis 
was    the    commeucemuut  of  a   new   series   of  an- 


noyances and  persecutions  which  the  Protestants 
experienced  at  the  bands  of  the  Romanists.  The 
cruelties  of  the  French  Revolution  gave  the  Roman 
party  au  opportunity  of  representing  their  church 
as  the  only  bulwark  against  anarchy,  According 
to  them,  the  Revolution  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  in  France.  The  king  was  often  absent,  and 
advantage  was  frequently  taken  of  this  cii-cumstauce 
to  treat  tlie  Protestants  witli  harshness  and  severity. 
Francis  wanted  firmness,  and  matters  therefore  grew 
gradually  worse,  until  at  length,  iu  1799,  a  complaint 
and  petition,  occupying  sixty  sheets,  was  handed  to 
the  emperor;  but  pretexts  of  one  kind  or  another 
were  constantly  found  to  leave  the  Protestants  with 
out  relief.  Attempts  were  meanwhile  made  to  re- 
duce their  number,  by  encouraging  the  youth  to  be 
sent  to  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

The  state  of  the  Continent,  for  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  the  present  century,  was  such,  that  little 
could  be  done  to  protect  the  Hungarian  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Romanists.  At  length, 
in  April,  1817,  a  deputation  from  both  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches  proceeded  to  Vienna,  with 
the  view  of  laying  their  grievances  at  the  foot  of  the 
tlirone.  The  emperor  received  them  with  the  utmost 
civQity,  and  promised,  along  with  the  Prime  Minister 
Metternich,  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Hungary.  These  promises,  however,  were 
far  from  being  realized.  A  time  of  severe  trial  soon 
broke  loose  on  Hungary,  and  the  schools  experienced 
the  withering  blast.  When  the  king  came  to  Hungary 
iu  1822,  a  Protestant  deputation  again  waited  upon 
him,  and  was  kindly  received.  After  a  lengthened 
audience,  the  deputation  was  dismissed  with  the 
assurance  that,  on  bis  return  to  Vienna,  the  emperor 
would  attend  to  all  their  grievances  and  have  them 
redressed.  In  vain  do  we  search  for  any  of  the  good 
fruits  which  the  Protestants  anticipated  from  this  in- 
terview with  the  emperor.  A  diet  was  summoned  at 
Presburgin  1825,  and  here  the  Pi-otestauts  did  their 
utmost  to  obtain  relief,  but  the  majority  was  too 
heavy  against  them.  Matters  contiuued  much  in  the 
eame  state  until  the  death  of  the  king  in  1S35. 

With  the  death  of  the  king  the  Protestants  had 
expected  a  change  of  ministry,  but  Metternich  still 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  all 
went  on  as  before.  In  1843  a  royal  resolution  ap- 
peai-ed,  declai-ing  that  all  the  different  confessions 
should  have  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  at  the 
same  time  recommending  that  the  education  of  the 
cliildren  of  mixed  marriages  should  be  left  to  the 
free  choice  of  tho  jiarents,  as  they  might  choose  to 
agree  between  themselves.  This  royal  resolution 
was  unsatisfactory  both  to  Protestants  and  Papists. 

The  Hungarian  insurrection,  which  broke  outsoon 
after  this  period,  was  not  a  little  hastened  on  by  the 
puhUcaUon  of  an  edict  by  General  llayiuui,  tlireat- 
euing  the  extinction  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ilungiu'y.  Sorrow,  astonishment,  and  abhorrence, 
were  tho  feeUngs  avvakeuud  iu  the  minds  of  the  I'ro 
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testants  on  the  publication  of  tliis  edict.  Private 
meetings  were  held  to  considor  liow  tlie  impending 
evil  was  to  be  averted.  Ujiwards  of  ten  dei)utation» 
in  suceesfiion  appeared  before  llii^  tlirone,  begging  for 
relief  in  this  critical  emcrgi'ncy,  but  In  vain.  In  the 
year  18.51,  the  chnrch  wished  to  hold  several  meet- 
ings, and  sent  deputations  to  Vienna  to  state  their 
wishes  ;  but  the  deputations  were  refused  permission 
to  go  to  Vienna. 

Recently  both  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  com- 
munities in  Hungary  have  begun  to  display  an  Inde- 
pendent and  energetic  spirit,  which  has  not  a  little 
surprised  the  government  of  Austria.  They  have 
positively  rejected  a  ministerial  programme  of  a 
"  Constitution  for  the  Protestant  Church,"  and  have 
taken  steps  to  petition  the  Emperor  to  permit  them 
to  draw  up  a  Constitution  for  themselves,  and  to  lay 
It  before  him  for  his  sanction.  The  resolutions 
whicli  have  been  taken  by  the  Lutherans  beyond  the 
Theiss,  are,  1 .  To  petition  his  maicsty  to  permit  a 
general  synod  to  assemble  and  to  draw  up  a  Consti- 
tution. 2.  That  the  ministerial  draft  was  not  ac- 
ceptable, because  It  was  In  a  spirit  foreign  to  the 
Hungarian  Protestant  Church,  and  would  tend  to 
further  principles  which  Hungarian  Protestants  can 
never'  sub.scribe  to.  What  the  Protestants  reipiire 
is,  (1.)  That  the  Protestant  schools  shall  be  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  Protestants.  (2.)  That 
there  shall  be  no  hierarchy  in  the  Hungarian  Pro- 
testant Church,  but  that,  as  has  heretofore  been  the 
case,  the  affairs  of  the  communities  shall  be  man.aged 
by  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen.  (S.)  That  the  high 
Consistorial  Council  (Oberklrchenrath)  sliall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  .synod,  and  not  by  the  state.  (4.)  As 
a  rule,  publicity  in  clerical  matters,  but  the  consul- 
tations of  the  consistories  shall  be  private.  (5.)  The 
communities  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  positive  in- 
structions to  their  deputies  how  to  act.  (6.)  The 
protocols  of  the  "  Local  Convent"  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  elders,  and  those  of  the  "Convent  of  Elders" 
to  the  superintendents.  (7.)  The  spheres  of  action 
of  the  General  Convent,  District  Convents,  and  Gen- 
eral Synods,  shall  be  the  same  as  they  are  now. 
The  superintendents  and  district  Inspectors  shall  be 
elected.  (8.)  The  topographiciil  distribution  of  the 
various  superintendencies  shall  remain  unchanged. 

The  Protestants  in  Hungary  are  earnestly  desirous 
to  reorganize  their  own  church  and  schools,  but  they 
have  sustained  no  small  discouragement  and  damage 
from  the  stringent  manner  in  which  the  Romish 
clergy  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  concordat 
which  has  been  lately  concluded  between  the  Aus- 
trian government  and  the  Papal  see.  The  Ilun- 
g.arlan  Protestants  are  calculated  to  number  some- 
where about  three  millions,  including  both  the  Lu- 
theran and  the  Reformed  communions,  and  although 
the  utmost  efiorts  are  put  forth  by  the  Romanists  to 
prevent  secessions  from  their  body,  numbers  are 
every  year  foimd  to  join  the  ranks  of  Protestantism. 
"  But  to  enable  the  Church  of  Hungary,"  we  use  the 


language  of  Merle  D'Aubigti^,  "  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  belongs  to  her  among  the  other  reformed 
churches,  the  pure  faith  held  by  the  children  of  God 
must  become  mighty  within  her.  She  must,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Word  of  God,  believe  with  the  heart 
and  confess  with  the  mouth,  the  fall  of  man  through 
Adam's  transgression — his  corruption  through  sin — 
his  utter  inability  to  raise  himself  from  the  miserable 
condition  Into  wlilch  he  has  fallen — the  eternal  God- 
head of  the  Son  of  God,  who  became  man,  and  was 
ofi'ered  up  for  us  on  the  altar  of  the  cross — justifica 
tlon  by  faith,  which,  resting  upon  that  sacrifice,  res- 
cues the  sinner  from  the  death  which  he  has  de- 
served, and  gives  him  eternal  life  ; — finally,  the 
Holy  Ghost  (God  as  well  as  the  Father  and  the  Son) 
ruling  in  the  heart  by  the  Word,  and  liberating  it 
from  the  law  of  sin.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the 
Church  of  God  in  Hungary  should  confess  in  heart- 
felt sincerity,  with  Luther,  as  have  also  confessed 
Calvin  and  all  the  other  Reformers:  '  The  first  and 
principal  article  of  our  faitli  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  our 
God  and  Lord  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for 
our  justific.ation.  All  have  sinned  and  are  justified 
freely  by  his  grace  without  works  or  merit  of  their 
own,  by  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
through  his  blood.  No  pious  man  can  give  up  any 
portion  of  this  belief,  even  if  heaven,  and  earth,  and 
all  things,  should  be  involved  in  ruin.  In  this  be- 
lief is  contained  all  that  we  teach,  bear  witness  to  in 
our  lives,  and  act  upon,  in  spite  of  the  Pope,  the 
devil,  and  the  whole  world.' 

"  If  faith  in  these  articles  be  a  living  principle  in 
the  church  of  Hungary,  that  church  is  secure.  We 
demand  then  of  that  church  to  hold  this  belief,  to 
proclaim  it  from  the  pulpit,  to  keep  it  alive  in  the 
heart.  We  make  this  demand  for  the  sake  of  its 
forefathers,  for  the  sake  of  its  martyrs,  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  life  and  prosperity,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  pronounced 
over  the  heads  of  all  its  children.  This  church  has 
been  illustrious  m  ancient  times,  and  ought  at  the 
present  period  to  rise  up  and  again  take  her  place 
among  us.  Perhaps  she  may  only  be  able  to  raise 
herself  amidst  privation  and  tears,  bound  like  La- 
zarus '  with  gi'ave-clothes,  and  swathed  In  a  shroud  ;' 
but  if  she  lives  by  faith,  that  is  sufhcient :  her  reward 
will  not  fail  her." 

HUNTINGDON'S  (Countess  of)  CONNEX- 
ION, a  denomination  of  Christians  in  England,  which 
originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  Lady  Sellna  Shirley,  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
The  mind  of  her  Ladyship  had  been  from  earlv  child- 
hood impressed  with  the  importance  of  Divine 
things,  and  though  her  views  of  the  way  of  salvation 
were  not  then  satlsfactoiy  and  cleai",  vet  even  after 
she  became  involved  in  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a 
married  life,  she  took  a  particular  delight  in  the  dili- 
gent and  prayerful  perusal  of  the  Word  of  God. 
While  thus  carefully  studying  her  Bible,  and  scru- 
pulously observant  of  the  outward  ordinances  of  reli- 
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gion,  this  amiable  lady  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  the 
power  of  a  living  Christianity.  About  this  time, 
however,  her  attention  was  called  to  the  earnest  and 
energetic  labom-s  of  the  Methodists,  who  had  re- 
cently commenced  a  work  of  revival  and  reformation 
in  England.  She  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
missionary  work,  which  was  actively  carried  on  by 
Whitefield,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  others. 
Several  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  sisters  had,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  these  truly  devoted  and  apos- 
tolic men,  been  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Amid  the  awakening  in- 
fluences of  this  time  of  revival,  her  Ladyship's  mind 
began  to  be  aroused  to  more  serious  reflection  upon 
her  state  before  God ;  and  while  in  this  condition 
of  mental  anxiety,  liavuig  been  seized  with  a  severe 
and  almost  fatal  illness,  she  availed  herself  of  the 
opportunity  which  her  sickbed  afforded  for  calm  me- 
ditation and  prayer,  which,  by  God's  blessing,  re- 
sulted in  inward  satisfaction  and  peace. 

No  sooner  had  Lady  Huntingdon  recovered  her 
wonted  health  than  she  set  herself  to  commence  a 
life  of  active  usefulness.  She  attended  statedly,  ac- 
companied by  her  husband,  on  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  so  highly  did  she  prize  his  valuable 
instructions,  that  she  selected  him  to  be  her  chap- 
lain. The  Methodists  now  entered  upon  a  system  of 
lay-preaching,  which  gave  great  offence  to  many 
pious  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  appeared  to  her  Ladyship  as  a  plan 
likely  under  God  to  be  productive  of  much  good. 
It  was  quite  plain  that  the  low  state  of  religion  at 
the  time  called  for  some  extraordinary  measures  to 
prevent  the  light  of  the  gospel  from  being  altogether 
extinguished  in  many  districts  of  the  country.  The 
zeal  and  energy,  however,  which  Wesley  and  his 
followers  displayed,  attracted,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, keen  opposition  from  many,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Established  Cluirch,  and  not  only  were  the 
Methodists,  in  this  early  stage  of  their  history,  called 
to  encounter  much  violent  opposition  from  without, 
but  they  were  also  exposed  to  bitter  dissensions  and 
discouragements  from  within.  Many  of  the  Mora- 
vians had  found  their  way  into  the  infant  sect,  and 
sought  actively  to  propagate  among  its  members 
their  peculiar  opinions.  The  chief  scene  of  the  bit- 
ter contentions  which  ensued  was  Fetter  Lane  chapel, 
London,  whicli  was  at  length  abandoned  by  the  Me- 
thodists, and  given  up  wholly  to  the  Moravians.  I^ady 
Huntingdon  retired  with  the  Wesleys  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  the  Foundry,  Upper  Moorfields.  For  a 
time  Charles  Wesley  favoured  the  Moravian  senti- 
ments, and  a  rupture  between  the  two  brotliers 
seemed  to  be  iin])ending,  when,  through  the  judicious 
intervention  of  Tjady  Huntingdon,  not  only  was  a  se- 
paration prevented,  but  Charles  Wesley  was  led  to 
renounce  the  errors  which  he  had  adopted. 

The  itinerant  labours  of  the  Methodist  preachers 
began  to  be  attended  witli  no  small  success,  and 
•ome  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  lay  preach- 


ing became  its  warmest  friends.  Lady  HuntingdoL 
was  deeply  impressed  mth  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
such  a  mode  of  extending  the  gospel,  more  especially 
among  the  simple  peasantry  of  the  rural  districts. 
She  resolved,  accordingly,  to  try  the  plan  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  own  residence,  Donnington 
Park.  She  despatched  one  of  her  servants,  David 
Taylor,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  and  so  favourable  was  the  result, 
that,  with  her  Ladyship's  sanction,  this  plain  pious 
man  extended  the  range  of  his  missionary  labours  to 
various  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  the 
fruits  of  his  preaching  were  soon  apparent  in  tlie 
conversion  of  not  a  few  to  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  truth. 

Donnington  Park  now  became  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  pious  men  of  all  Christian  denominations,  but 
more  especially  to  the  adherents  of  Wesley  and 
AVhitefield.  The  first  Methodist  Conference  was 
held  in  London  on  the  25th  June  1744.  It  was  at- 
tended by  only  six  ministers  and  four  travelling 
preachers.  Lady  Himtingdon,  who  was  then  in 
London,  invited  them  to  her  house,  and  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness.  This 
devout  lady  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  every 
movement  of  the  rising  sect,  sympathizing  with  them 
in  their  difficulties,  and  by  her  money,  her  counsel, 
her  influence,  and  her  prayers,  she  was  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  Methodist  body.  No  doubt,  her  ex- 
ertions in  their  behalf  exposed  her  to  much  reproach 
and  bitter  obloquy,  but  she  had  counted  the  cost, 
and  was  ready  to  endure  all  for  Christ.  But  while 
she  meekly  bore  the  insults  heaped  upon  herself, 
when  the  faithful  men,  who  were  preaching  the 
gospel  under  her  auspices  were  assailed,  she  came 
boldly  forward  and  claimed  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  the  interposition  of  the  sovereign  in 
their  behalf. 

The  leaders  of  the  Methodist  body  were  not  men 
who  would  shrink  from  discharging  their  duty  to  their 
heavenly  Master  through  fear  of  their  fellow-men  ; 
they  only  waxed  more  and  more  bold  under  the  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  subjected.  And  at  length 
the  body  asserted  for  itself  a  high  and  conspicuous 
place  among  the  Christian  denominations  of  the  land. 
Their  useful  and  self-denying  labours  in  the  difJ'usion 
of  the  gospel,  both  in  town  and  country,  secured  for 
them  the  warm  approval,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
earnest  prayers  and  cordial  co-operation  of  good  men. 
Government  itself  extended  its  countenance  as  well 
as  protection  to  the  once  reviled  and  calumniated 
Afethodists,  and  Lady  Huntingdon  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  good  work  carried  forward  with- 
out molestation  throughout  all  parts  of  England. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  which  hap- 
pened in  174G,  her  Ladyship  evinced  a  more  active 
interest  than  before  in  the  ]u-ogress  of  the  Methodist 
cause.  Having  soon  after  taken  up  her  residence  in 
London,  .she  employed  Mr.  Whitefield  to  preach  at 
her  house  twice  a-week.     Numbers,   chiefly  of  the 
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nobility,  both  English  and  8coti:li,  atlindod  on  tlicKc 
occasions,  and  some  of  them  in  conBenuencft  under- 
went a  Having  change. 

Mr.  Whitefiehl  and  Mr.  We.slcy  laboured  together 
for  .several  years  with  unbroken  harmony  and  peace. 
But  in  1748  dissensionB  arose  between  them  on  some 
of  the  vital  doctrines  of  C'hristianity ;  the  views  of 
the  former  being  Calvinistic,  and  of  the  hatter  Ar- 
minian.  Lady  Huntingdon  favoured  the  ojiinions  of 
Mr.  Whitelield,  and  when  a  separation  took  place 
between  the  two  leaders  of  the  Methodist  body,  she 
attached  herself  to  the  Whitelield  or  Calvinistic 
party.  She  contributed  liberally  to  the  erection  of 
Tottenham-court  chapel,  and  it  allbrded  her  sincere 
satisfaction,  when,  on  the  7th  Novendier  175C,  it  was 
opened  for  Divine  wor.ship  .according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Church  of  England.  About  this  time  Lady 
Huntingdon  established  a  college  at  Trevecca  in 
•^outh  Wales,  for  the  education  and  training  of  young 
men  for  the  oflice  of  the  ministry.  She  erected 
also  a  number  of  cliurclies  at  various  places,  such  as 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hath.  In  one  year  (1775) 
four  chapels  were  erected  by  her  Ladyship  at  Bris- 
tol, Lewes,  Petworth,  and  Guildford.  She  spent 
some  portion  of  every  year  at  Trevecca,  sending  Cvtt 
the  students  to  preach  in  the  destitute  districts  of 
the  country,  and  encouraging  them  to  go  forward  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Slie  sent 
some  of  the  young  men  also  to  itinerate  in  Ireland, 
and  at  her  suggestion  several  of  them  set  out  as  mis- 
sionaries to  North  America. 

In  the  year  1770  a  very  important  controversy 
arose  between  tlie  Calvinistic  and  the  Arniinian 
Methodists.  From  the  minutes  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  of  that  year,  it  appeared  that  several  er- 
roneous tenets  were  held  and  avowed  by  that  division 
of  the  Methodist  body.  Lady  Huntingdon  and  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  generally,  entered  upon  the 
controversy  with  an  earnest  desire  to  uphold  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  A  keen 
and  protracted  contest  ensued,  which,  though  sus- 
pended for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war,  was  renewed  and  carried  on  for  several  years 
with  great  ardour  and  ability  by  Mr.  Toplady  and 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Wesley 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  on  the  other.  The  most  bitter 
and  caustic  remarks  were  indulged  in  on  both  sides  ; 
and  for  several  successive  years  the  two  sections  of 
Methodists  were  more  hostile  to  each  other  than  any 
other  differing  sects  in  Christendom. 

The  unwearied  exertions  of  Lady  Iluntingdon  to 
promote  the  progress  of  evangelical  religion  tlirough- 
out  England,  could  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  the  eager 
hostility  of  many.  But  the  most  determined  of  her  op- 
ponents was  the  Rev.  Willi.am  Sellon,  minister  of  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell,  London,  who  raised  an  action 
against  several  devoted  ministers  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablishment for  the  crime  of  preaching  in  her  Lady- 
ship's chapels.  To  avoid  all  further  molestation  it  was 


resolved  to  take  shelter  under  the  Toleration  Act 
and,  accordingly,  several  of  the  Established  miniM- 
ters  seceded  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegianci!  an  dis- 
senting ministers — retaining  sucli  part  of  the  cliurcl) 
service  as  is  allowed  to  the  DisBcnters  by  the  can- 
ons. The  processes  raised  in  the  Consistorial  courts 
against  several  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  led  Messrs.  Romaine,  Venn,  Townsend,  and 
others,  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  her  Jjady- 
shi|)'s  connexion,  though  they  continued  still  to  hold 
the  most  friendly  private  intercourse  with  her  and 
her  ministers. 

It  had  from  the  beginning  been  the  earnest  wish 
of  Lady  Iluntingdon  that  both  she  andljcr  connexion 
should  not  sever  the  tie  which  bound  them  to  tlie 
Church  of  England.  They  were  most  reluctant  to 
assume  the  position  of  Dissenters,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  processes  instituted  in  the  Ecclesiast- 
cal  courts,  and  the  law  laid  down  on  tlie  subject, 
which  proclaimed  them  Dissenters,  no  alternative 
was  left  them,  and,  accordingly,  in  1783,  they  were 
compelled  to  become  a  separate  and  independent 
body,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  Liturgy  with  a 
few  modifications,  the  forms,  and  even  the  vestments 
of  tlie  Church  of  England,  without  its  Episcopacy. 
A  Confession  of  Faith,  being  in  substance  the  same 
with  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  was  drawn  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  altered  position  of  the  body,  and  a 
declaration  was  set  forth,  that  "  some  things  in  the 
Liturgy,  and  many  things  in  the  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Established  Church,  being  contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture,  they  have  felt  it  necessary  to  se- 
cede." 

One  circumstance  wliich  forced  on  the  Secession 
more  quickly  than  it  would  otherwise  have  happened, 
was  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  tlie  English  bisliops 
to  ordain  the  young  men  trained  at  Trevecca.  Now 
therefore  that  the  tie  was  completely  severed,  and 
the  "  Connexion "  was  left  to  its  own  independent 
action,  the  ordination  of  six  students  took  place  at 
Spa-fields  chapel,  which  her  Ladyship  had  recently 
purchased.  The  solemn  service  was  conducted  by 
two  presbyters  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had 
resigned  their  charges  and  joined  the  new  denomina 
tion.  An  attempt  was  now  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Connexion,  to  shut  up  their  chapels, 
and  silence  their  ministers.  But  at  length  the  regu- 
larity and  completeness  of  the  'xt  of  Secession  hav- 
ing been  recognized,  the  legal  position  of  the  chapels 
was  fixed  by  the  Spiritual  Courts  as  Dissenting 
Chapels,  and  tolerated  accordingly.  The  bodv 
was  permitted  therefore  to  prosecute  its  great  work 
without  further  molestation  or  hindrance. 

Hitherto  the  great  burden  of  conducting  the  affairs 
of  her  numerous  cliapels  had  mainly  devolved  upon 
Lady  Iluntingdon  herself,  with  the  assistance  of 
trustees  in  the  dilVerent  localities ;  but  now  feeling 
the  infirmities  of  age,  she  was  desirous  of  adopting 
some  plan  for  perpetuating  the  great  work  wddcli  she 
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had  80  successfully  begun.  With  this  view  she  took 
steps  for  the  foniiation  of  an  Association  composed 
of  ministers  and  laymen  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  Dr.  Haweis  and  Lady  Ann  Erskine, 
the  scheme  was  abandoned.  Her  wishes  in  this 
matter  being  frustrated,  she  turned  her  attention  to 
the  best  mode  of  settling  her  chapels  on  a  proper 
basis.  This  was  a  point  of  some  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existing  state  of  the  law  of  England, 
which  declared  all  bequests  of  buildings  or  lands  for 
religious  or  even  charitable  uses  to  be  nuU  and  void. 
Her  Ladyship,  accordingly,  having  consulted  with 
several  legal  friends  on  the  subject,  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  adopting  the  only  mode  of  settlement 
which  remained  to  her,  that  of  leaving  the  chapels 
and  houses  by  will  to  certain  persons,  with  imre- 
stricted  power  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  same  to  such 
uses  as  they  might  think  proper.  Following  up  this 
resolution,  she  bequeathed  them  to  Dr.  Haweis  and 
his  wife,  Lady  Ann  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  These 
•bur  trustees  accordingly,  at  the  death  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  June 
1791,  obtained  possession  of  her  chapels,  and  em- 
ployed them  strictly  in  accordance  with  her  Lady- 
ship's wishes.  The  college  was  also  vested  in  seven 
trustees,  who  have  the  sole  power  of  admitting  and 
rejecting  students,  as  well  as  of  appointing  and  dis- 
missing tutors.  The  young  men  are  left  at  liberty 
when  their  studies  are  completed,  "  to  serve  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  either  in  the  late  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  or  in  the  Established 
Church,  or  in  any  other  of  the  churches  of  Christ." 
This  theological  seminary  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  the  Dissenting  colleges  in  England.  The  allotted 
term  of  study  is  four  years,  the  maintenance  and 
education  being  entirely  free.  The  lease  of  the  col- 
leu'e  at  Trevecca  having  expired  in  1792,  about  a 
year  after  her  Ladyship's  decease,  the  institution  was 
removed  by  the  trustees  to  Cheshunt,  where  it  still 
exists  in  a  state  of  eificiency  and  usefulness. 

Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  is  a  trust  rather 
than  a  separate  sect  or  denomination  ;  and  is  strongly 
bound  by  affinity  witli  the  Calvhiistic  Methodists. 
The  original  mode  of  supplying  the  churches  was  by 
itinerancy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wesleyan  body ; 
but  for  some  time  a  settled  ministry  has  been  deemed 
preferable.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  generally  used,  while  the  ministers  are  also  in  the 
liabit  of  offering  extemporary  prayers.  Although 
the  term  "Connexion"  is  applied  to  the  body,  they 
do  not  exist  in  the  form  of  a  federal  ecclesiastical 
union.  The  Congregational  mode  of  church  govern- 
ment is  practically  in  operation  among  them ;  and  of 
late  years  several  of  the  congregations  have  joined 
the  Congregationalist  communion.  The  number  of 
chapels  returned  in  the  Census  of  1851,  as  belong- 
ing to  Lady  Huntingdon's  "  Connexion,"  or  described 
M  "  English  Calvinistic  Methodists,"  was  109,  con- 
taining accommodation  for  38,727  persons.  See 
MKTHODI8T3  (Calvinistic). 


HUNTLNGTONIANS,  a  class  of  Antinomians 
(which  see)  in  England,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Tliey  were  followers  of  Wil- 
liam Huntington,  or  rather  Hunt,  who,  though  ori 
ginally  a  coal-heaver,  and  the  victim  of  dissipated 
habits,  was  rescued  by  the  grace  of  God  from  his 
vicious  propensities,  and  was  for  many  yeai's  the 
popular  minister  of  Providence  Chapel,  Gray's-Inn- 
Lane,  London.  His  writings,  which  obtained  a  large 
circulation  among  his  admirers,  form  twenty  octavo 
volumes.  To  the  crowds  who  statedly  waited  on 
his  ministry,  as  well  as  to  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
hear  him,  as  he  travelled  on  preaching  tours  through- 
out the  country,  he  tauglit  the  most  extravagant 
Antinomian  opinions.  He  maintained  that  the  elect 
are  justified  from  all  eternity,  an  act  of  which  their 
justification  in  this  world  by  faith  is  simply  the 
manifestation ;  that  God  sees  no  sin  in  believers, 
and  is  never  angry  with  them  ;  that  the  imputation 
of  our  sins  to  Clu-ist,  and  of  His  righteousness  to  us, 
was  actual,  not  judicial;  that  faith,  repentance,  and 
holy  obedience,  are  covenant  conditions  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  not  on  om-  part ;  and  finally,  that  sanctifi 
cation  is  no  evidence  of  justification,  but  rather 
renders  it  more  obscure.  The  sentiments  of  the 
Huntingtonians,  indeed,  were  little  more  than  a  revi- 
val of  the  sentiments  of  the  Crispites  (which  see) 
in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  In  a  number  of  chapels, 
particularly  in  Sussex,  these  doctrines  continue  still 
to  be  taught. 

HUKDWAR,  a  place  of  imequalled  sanctity 
among  the  Hindus.  To  its  temples  pilgrims  resort 
from  all  parts  of  Hindustan ;  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  being  considered  as  so  holy  at  this  particu- 
lar spot,  that  even  the  most  notorious  criminal  will 
be  cleansed  by  a  single  ablution  ;  provided  only  that 
sufficient  gold  be  given  to  the  gods.  The  gold  must 
be  dropped  in  the  river  at  the  time  of  prayer,  and 
the  Brahmans  as  the  reward  of  their  services  have 
alone  the  privilege  of  searclung  for  the  treasiu'e.  At 
the  Mela  or  annual  grand  festival  of  Hiu'dwar,  the 
pilgrims  amount  in  number  to  from  300,000  to 
1,000,000  souls,  who  resort  to  this  sacred  place  in 
the  hope  of  washing  away  in  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges  all  their  nimiberless  transgressions. 

HUSCANAWER,  a  ceremony  which  was  an 
ciently  practised  among  the  North  American  Indians 
of  Virginia,  when  they  wished  to  prepare  those  who 
aspired  at  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  or  who 
sought  to  be  em'oUed  among  the  number  of  their 
great  men.  The  principal  men  of  the  place  where 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  made  choice  ol 
the  handsomest  and  sprightliest  youths  to  be  theii 
Husamawcrs.  They  sliut  tliem  up  for  several 
months  together,  giving  them  no  other  sustenance 
than  the  mfusion  or  decoction  of  certain  roots,  whicli 
strongly  affected  the  nervous  system.  They  conii 
nued  for  some  time  un<ler  the  influence  of  this  mad- 
dening draught,  during  which  they  were  enclosed  in 
a  strong  place,  built  in  a  conical  form,  and  provided 
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with  numerous  air-holes.  Here  these  novices,  sup- 
plit'd  witli  (luantities  from  time  to  time  of  tlie  stupe- 
fying liquor,  quite  lost  their  memory;  tliey  forgot 
their  possessions,  piircnta,  friends,  and  even  tlioir 
IfUiguage,  becoming  at  lengtli  deaf  and  dumb.  Tlic 
Indians  pretended  tliat  their  sole  motive  for  resort- 
ing to  this  .singular  |]ractice,  was  in  order  to  free 
their  yoiuig  people  fnnn  the  dangerous  impressions 
of  infancy,  and  from  all  those  prejudices  which  they 
contracted  before  reason  was  capable  of  gaining  the 
ascendant.  They  alleged  finther,  that  being  then  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  they  were  no 
longer  liable  to  be  deceived  by  custom  or  education, 
and  were  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  administer 
justice  uprightly,  without  having  any  regard  to  the 
ties  of  blood  or  friendship.  The  ceremony  now  de- 
scribed cannot  fail  to  remind  the  classical  reader  of 
the  Elkusinian  Mysteuiri?  (which  see). 

nUSSEYlTES,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hussey,  a  leanied  but  eccentric  divine,  formerly  of 
Cambridge,  who,  besides  other  peculiarities  of  opin- 
ion, lield  the  Antinomian  views  of  Dr.  Crisp. 
(See  Chispites.)  lie  maint.ained  also  the  pre  ex- 
istence of  Christ's  human  soul,  or  rather  of  a  spiritual 
or  glorious  body  in  which  he  appeared  to  Adam, 
Abraham,  and  others ;  this  body  being  the  image  of 
God  in  which  man  was  created.  On  the  subject  of 
tlie  divine  decrees,  he  was  a  supra-lajisarian  Calvi- 
nist.  and  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  '  Operations 
of  Grace,  but  no  Oilers,'  in  which  he  objected  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  all  offers  of  salvation,  or  invita- 
tions to  the  unconverted.     See  Antinomian.s. 

HUSSITES,  the  followers  of  John  IIuss,  the  cele- 
brated Bohemian  reformer  and  martyr,  who  lived  in 
the  end  of  tlie  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  though  small 
in  point  of  geographiciil  extent,  occupies  a  very  pro- 
minent and  conspicuous  place  in  the  religious  history 
of  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  Christianity  was  fii'st 
introduced  into  the  country  about  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, who  reduced  it  under  his  subjection,  and 
compelled  it  to  pay  tribute.  The  successors,  how- 
ever, of  tliat  illustrious  Emperor,  were  unable  to  re- 
tain the  conquered  province,  which  vindicated  its 
independence  of  Germany,  and  placed  itself  under 
the  protection  of  Sviatopluk,  king  of  Great  Moravia, 
where  Christianity  bad  been  established  by  the  apos- 
tolical labours  of  Methodius  and  CyriUus.  Bohemia 
was  thus  brought  completely  within  the  range  of 
Christian  instruction  and  influence,  which  operated 
so  pi'ectively  that  Borivoy,  duke  of  Bohemia,  was 
baplized  by  Methodius,  and  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  in  the  national  language,  along  with  the 
rites  and  discipline  of  the  Greek  church,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  country.  The  kingdom  of  Moravia 
was  destroyed  a.  d.  907  by  the  Pagan  JIagyars  or 
Hujigarians ;  and  when  these  conquerors  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  the  Latin  service  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  national  Slavonic  litm-gy  disappeared. 
Bohemia  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  for  sev- 


eral centuries  of  retaining  the  liturgy  in  her  own 
tongue,  for  L'Enfant  relates  upon  the  authority  of 
Spondanus,  that  Pope  Innocent  IV.  allowed  the 
Bohemians  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  perform  divine  service  iji  the  national  lan- 
guage. Such  an  arrangement  must  have  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  iJivine 
truth  among  the  people,  and  accordingly,  though  the 
liohemian  church  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  and  thus  fomied  as  yet  a  branch  of  thu 
Romi.sli  church,  we  find  that  numbers  of  those  who 
were  persecuted  for  their  resistance  to  Konuui  domi- 
nation, sought  a  refuge  in  Bohemia.  This  was  the 
case  with  m.any  of  the  WaJdcnses  when  coni|jelled 
to  lice  from  France,  and  it  was  the  case  even  with 
the  great  reformer  of  Eyons,  Peter  Waldo  himself. 
Thus  the  Protestant  Bohemian  wTiter  Stranski, quoted 
by  Count  Krasinski,  says :  "  As  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
ritual  was  insensibly  becoming  corrupted  amongst  the 
people,  either  through  the  remains  of  Paganism,  or 
by  the  influence  of  the  Latins,  there  arrived  in 
Bohemia  in  1176  several  pious  individuals,  disciples 
of  Peter  Waldo,  very  commendable,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  piety,  but  also  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  who  had  been  expelled  from 
France  and  Germany.  They  settled  in  the  towns  ot 
Zatec  and  Lani.  They  joined  the  adherents  of  the 
Greek  ritual  whom  they  foimd  there,  and  modestly 
corrected  by  the  Word  of  God  the  defects  which 
tliey  discovered  in  their  worshiii.  Another  Protes- 
tant writer,  Fraiicovich,  better  known  under  his 
assumed  name  of  lllyric'is  Flaccius,  relates  that  he 
had  an  account  of  the  proceedings  made  by  the  In- 
quisition of  Poland  and  Bohemia  about  1330,  which 
positively  stated  that  it  had  been  discovered  that 
subscriptions  were  collected  in  these  countries,  and 
sent  to  the  Waldensians  of  Italy,  whom  the  contri- 
butors regarded  as  their  brethren  and  teachers,  and 
that  many  Bohemians  visited  these  Waldensians,  in 
order  to  study  divinity.  The  Roman  Catholic  writer 
Hagec  says, — '  In  the  year  1341,  heretics  called 
Grubenhaimer,  i.  e.,  inhabitants  of  caverns,  again 
enter»d  Bohemia.  We  have  spoken  of  them  above, 
under  the  year  1176.  They  settled  in  towns,  but 
particularly  at  Prague,  where  they  could  better  con- 
ceal tliemselves.  They  preached  in  some  houses, 
but  very  secretly.  Although  they  were  known  to 
many,  they  were  tolerated,  because  tliey  knew  how 
to  conceal  their  wickedness  under  a  great  appearance 
of  piety.' " 

The  fact  that  Bohemia  thus  afforded  shelter  to 
many  from  Roman  oppression,  shows  that  she  her- 
self, though  nominally  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Papal  see,  was  disposed  to  some  extent  to 
assert  her  own  independence.  And  it  is  not  im- 
likely  that  the  Waldensian  pastors  and  people,  who 
found  a  home  in  Bohemia,  may  have  tended  to 
foster  that  love  of  religious  liberty,  which  afterwards 
shone  forth  as  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  her  bold 
and  undaunted  peasantry.  It  is  no  wonder,  there 
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fore,  that  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II., 
should  have  asserted  the  Hussites  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Waldensiaiis 

Several  important  circumstances  tended  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  great  Boliemian 
eformer,  and  the  terrible  commotions  which  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hussite  wars. 
Charles  the  First  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Fouith  of 
Germany,  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than 
lie  set  himself  to  develope  the  resources,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  literary  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom. 
He  reformed  many  abuses  ecclesiastical  and  civil ; 
repressed  the  exorbitant  power  and  rapacity  of  the 
nobles ;  extended  the  municipal  liberties  of  the 
towns ;  encoui'aged  commerce  and  industry,  and 
raised  agriculture  to  a  flourishing  condition.  To 
this  enli^'htened  prince,  Bohemia  owes  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  University  of  Prague,  A.  D.  1347 ;  and  to 
him  also  she  owes  the  first  solid  development  of  her 
national  language  and  literature.  Besides,  Charles 
did  much  to  aiouss  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, by  introducing  into  the  country  a  regular 
military  organization.  Such  was  the  state  of  Bohe- 
mia in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  "The 
country,"  to  use  the  language  of  Krasinski,  "  was 
rich,  enlightened,  and  warlike ;  but  above  all,  the 
national  feeling  of  her  inhabitants  had  acquired  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  intensity,  which  I  believe 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  energy  which  they  dis- 
played in  the  defence  of  their  political  and  religious 
liberty,  and  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
has  no  parallel  in  the  pages  of  modern  history." 

Before  the  great  Slavonic  reformer  entered  on  his 
mission,  the  way  had  been  paved  for  him  by  several 
energetic  ecclesiastics  in  the  Bohemian  church,  who 
sought  to  reform  the  corrupted  manners  of  the  age, 
and  protested  against  some  of  the  en'ors  of  Rome, 
particularly  the  doctrine  of  communion  in  one  kind 
only.  Conrad  Stiekna,  Jolm  Milicz,  and  Matthew 
of  Janow,  may  be  mentioned  as  preparing  the  way 
for  a  reformation  in  the  church  of  Bohemia.  But 
to  John  Huss  is  due  the  merit  of  having  originated 
ihat  great  revolution  which  marks  an  important  era 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Europe. 

Tlie  Bohemian  reformer  was  bom  in  13G9,  at  a 
village  called  Hussinetz.  He  was  of  humble  paren- 
tage, but  his  talents  being  of  a  high  order,  he  was 
sent  to  tlie  university  of  Prague,  with  the  view  of 
studying  for  the  church.  Here  he  distingui.shed 
himself  by  his  extensive  attainments  as  a  scholar. 
By  means  of  WycUrt'e's  works,  which  at  that  time 
had  spread  as  far  as  Prague,  John  Huss  was 
won  over  to  tlie  side  of  Augustin  in  theology,  and 
to  realism  in  pliilosophy.  His  eyes  began  to  be 
opened  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  errors  of  tlie 
church,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  his  adhe- 
rence to  most  of  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  English 
reformer.  The  teachers  at  the  university,  who 
were  chiefly  Germans,  were  keen  nominalists  in  phi- 
UiBophy,  and  equally  keen  opponents  of  WyclilVe  in 


theology.  The  young  Reformer,  therefore,  was  ei 
posed  to  the  frowns  and  the  reproaches  of  both  hit 
professors  and  fellow- students.  With  one  man, 
however,  who  warmly  sympathized  with  l.im  in  his 
admiration  of  WycUtte,  he  contracted  a  close  friend- 
ship, which  afibrded  him  no  small  comfort  and  en- 
couragement. This  individual  was  Jerome  Faulfisch, 
commonly  called  Ilieronymus  Pragensis,  or  Jerome 
of  Prague. 

Meanwhile  Huss  attracted  great  notice  at  the  uni 
versity  by  the  solidity  and  extent  of  his  learning 
In  1393,  he  was  made  both  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Arts,  and  in  1401,  Dean  of  the  Philosophical  Fa- 
culty, having  previously  been  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Confessor  to  the  Queen,  on  whom  he 
had  a  great  influence.  In  the  course  of  two  years 
more,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  national  language, 
but  it  was  not  before  the  year  1409  that  he  com 
menced  liis  public  attacks  upon  the  established 
church.  The  first  abuse  to  which  he  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  synods  was  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy.  On  this  subject  he  spoke  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  and  all  the  more  readily  as  he  had  en- 
trenched himself  in  popular  favour,  not  only  by 
preaching  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but  by  introduc- 
ing, ui  conjunction  with  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague, 
such  alterations  into  the  constitution  of  the  univer 
sity  that  the  Germans  were  compelled  to  quit  it 
The  decree  which,  through  the  influence  of  John 
Huss,  Wenceslav,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  persuaded  to 
issue,  was  as  follows  :  "  Although  it  is  necessary  to 
love  all  men,  yet  charity  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  degrees  of  proximity.  Therefore,  considering 
that  the  German  nation,  which  does  not  belong  to 
this  country,  and  has,  moreover,  as  we  have  leanit 
from  the  most  veritable  evidence,  appropriated  to 
itself,  in  all  the  acts  of  the  university  of  Prague, 
three  votes,  whilst  the  Bohemian  nation,  the  legiti 
mate  heir  of  this  realm,  has  but  one ;  and  consider 
ing  that  it  is  veiy  unjust  that  foreigners  should  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  natives  of  the  coimtry,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  latter,  we  order,  by  the  present  act, 
under  the  penalty  of  our  displeasure,  that  the  Bohe- 
mian nation  should,  without  any  delay  or  contradic- 
tion, enjoy  henceforward  the  privilege  of  three  votes 
in  all  councils,  judgments,  elections,  and  all  other 
academic  acts  and  dispositions,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  practised  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  those 
of  Lombardy  and  Italy." 

The  result  of  this  decree,  which  tended  so  much 
to  establisli  the  popidarity  of  Huss,  was,  that  besides 
the  professors,  most  of  whom  were  Germans,  no 
fewer  than  five  thousand  students,  according  to  the 
statement  of  .^neas  Sylvius,  emigrated  from  Bohe- 
mia to  Germany,  where  for  their  accommodation  it 
was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  university  at 
Leipsic,  as  well  as  other  similar  institutions  at  othei 
places.  The  pojiularity  which  Huss  had  thus  ob 
tained  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  spread 
his   doctrines   in    Uohemi.a.     Ho   was   now   elected 
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rector  of  tlio  university  of  Prague,  and  tlio  liigli 
position  which  he  had  reached  as  a  theologian  and  a 
popuhir  preacher,  gave  him  no  common  iiilliiencc 
over  the  people.  He  translated  several  of  th(!  works 
of  Wycliife,  and  sent  them  to  tlie  princijial  noblemen 
of  Hohomia  and  Moravia.  It  was  not  to  bo  exjiected 
that  such  a  course  couUl  be  followed  without  calling 
forth  the  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
clergy.  Sbinko,  archbishop  of  Prague,  in  1410, 
caused  a  rmniher  of  the  writings  of  WycliU'e  to  be 
publicly  burnt ;  and  still  farther  to  work  the  over- 
throw of  Huss,  he  procured  from  Pope  Alexander  V. 
full  powers  to  forbid  ju'eaching  in  private  chapels,  or 
in  any  other  places,  except  in  parochial,  conventual, 
and  episcopal  churches.  This  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  Kcformer,  who  at  that  time  preached  in  the 
Bethlehem  chapel.  This  bull  was  no  sooner  i)ro- 
claimed  accordingly,  tlian  Huss  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  court  of  the  archbi.shop  on  a 
cliarge  of  heresy.  An  excommunication  was  forth- 
with issued,  but  the  king  and  queen,  the  nobility,  and 
university  took  up  and  obtained  a  reconsideration  of 
the  matter.  Meantime  Huss  continued  to  preach, 
defending  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Word  of  God,  and  besides  his  sermons, 
he  and  his  friends  held  [lublic  disputations  in  support 
of  the  writings  of  WyclitTe.  At  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  universal  sympathy  manifested  in  fa- 
vour of  the  persecuted  Reformer,  the  archbishop 
Sbinko  felt  himself  compelled  to  revoke  his  accusa- 
tion of  heresy. 

The  opposition  to  the  doctrines  wliich  Huss 
preached  seemed  now  to  be  abandoned,  but  in  a  few 
short  months  circumstances  occurred  which  kindled 
anew  the  llames  of  religious  contention  in  Bohemia. 
The  Pope,  John  XXIII.,  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  promising  a  ple- 
nary indulgence  to  all  who  should  take  [lart  in  it, 
either  personally  or  by  pecuniary  contributions.  On 
this  subject  a  papal  legate  was  despatched  from 
Rome  to  Bohemia,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  many  of  the  people  considerable  sums  of  money. 
Huss  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  now  publicly 
and  solemnly  protested  against  papal  indulgences 
and  other  ecclesiastical  abuses.  This  bold  exposure 
of  Rome's  misdeeds  called  forth  immediate  fidmi- 
nations  from  the  Vatican ;  the  writings  of  Wyclitl'e- 
were  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Rome ;  John  Huss 
was  excommunicated,  and  the  place  of  his  residence 
laid  under  an  interdict. 

Bohemia  was  now  the  scene  of  the  most  bitter 
contentions,  and  although  the  king  attempted  to  al- 
lay the  disturbances  by  convoking  a  synod  for  the 
discussion  of  the  disputed  points,  all  his  eti'orts  were 
metlectual.  The  Reformer  was  called  upon  to  quit 
the  capital,  and  accordingly,  he  retired  to  his  native 
village  of  Hussiuetz,  continuing  however  to  preach 
in  the  national  language,  and  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  the  church  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 
In   the  agitated  and  convulsed  state,  of  the   king- 


dom, the  Emperor  Sigisniund  a|)plied  to  the  Popa 
for  a  general  council,  which  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Constance  on  the  Ist  November 
MM.  A  message  was  sent  to  Hush,  inviting  liini  loap- 
]iear  and  defend  Ijimself  and  his  doctrines  in  person. 
Provided,  therefore,  with  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  from 
the  Emperor,  he  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting.  His  entry  into  Constance  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  his  enemies  began  to  take  steps  for,  if 
po.ssible,  effecting  his  destruction.  False  accusation* 
of  eveiy  kind  were  drawn  up,  and  witnesses  induced 
to  come  forward  and  establish  them.  In  this  way  a 
long  list  of  charges  was  prefen-ed  against  him,  and 
laid  before  the  council.  In  the  meantime,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  enemies,  particularly  the  Bohe- 
mian clergy,  Huss  was  seized  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vend)er,  notwith,standing  liis  .safe  -  conduct,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  De- 
nied all  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  an  unconditional  recantation; 
and  on  bis  refusing  to  do  this,  he  was  committed  to 
the  llames  on  the  (Jth  of  July  1415.  The  council  of 
Constance,  in  order  to  pacify  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  for  their  fiagi'ant  breach  of  honour  in  disre 
garding  his  safe-conduct,  passed  a  decree  that  no 
faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  The  associate 
and  friend  of  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  soon  after 
met  a  similar  fate.  The  ashes  of  both  the  martyrs 
were  carefully  collected  and  thrown  into  the  Rhine. 
The  death  of  Huss  gave  impulse  and  energy  to  the 
actings  of  his  friends  and  Ibllowers.  No  sooner  did 
the  tidings  of  his  bloody  martyrdom  reach  Bohemia, 
than  a  universal  cry  of  indignation  rose  against  the 
perpetrators  of  the  murder.  The  university  of 
Prague  came  boldly  forward  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  the  Refonner,  and  addressed  a  manifesto  on  the 
subject  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  A  medal  was 
struck  in  honour  of  the  martyr,  and  a  day  in  the 
calendar  of  saints,  the  6th  of  Jidy,  was  consecrated 
to  him.  His  followers  began  now  to  be  called  Huss- 
ites, and  their  number  was  daily  on  the  increase 
One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  for  a  time  was,  their 
demand  for  communion  in  both  kinds.  The  coun- 
cil of  Constance  had  sanctioned  the  ordinary  usage 
of  the  church  on  this  point,  and  pronounced  all 
who  were  opposed  to  it  to  be  heretics.  But  this 
decree,  followed  by  the  execution  of  Huss,  roused 
the  most  \'iolent  ferment  m  Bohemia.  Jacobellus, 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  or  James  of  Mi.sa,  a 
priest  of  Prague,  defended  the  doctrine  of  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds  against  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  a  league  was  formed  among  tile  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  nobles  for  six  years  in  sup 
port  of  purity  of  doctrine.  The  council  of  Con 
stance,  which  was  still  sitting,  summoned  the  nobles 
before  them,  but  in  vain.  All  this  only  added  to 
the  number  and  the  influence  of  the  Hussites.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  they  began  to  ditier  among 
themselves,  some  of  the  body  going  so  far  as  to  set 
aside  entirely  the  authority  of  the  chnrch,  and  to 
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ftdiiiit  no  other  rule  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whilst 
others  were  contented  with  communion  in  both  kCnds, 
the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  some  reforms 
of  minor  importance.  The  former  party  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Taborites  (which  see),  and  the 
latter  of  Calixtines  (which  see). 

Tlie  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
a  powerful  minority  at  this  time  in  Bohemia,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  being  backed  by  the  authority 
of  Rome,  and  also  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who 
liad  declared  against  the  Hussites.  Besides,  the 
council  of  Constance  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  most  stringent  measures  in  order  to  quell  the 
heretics  of  Bohemia.  They  summoned  to  their  pre- 
sence, therefore,  about  four  hmidied  chief  men  of  the 
Hussites,  ofiering  them  a  safe-conduct.  But  the 
example  of  Huss  was  too  recent  to  permit  his  fol- 
lowers to  put  any  confidence  in  promises  of  protec- 
tion coming  from  such  a  quarter.  The  summons 
accordingly  was  disregarded ;  and  the  council  issued 
a  declaration  against  them  extending  to  twenty-four 
articles,  in  the  course  of  wliich  they  called  upon 
king  Wenceslav  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  extir- 
pate the  heretics  from  his  kingdom.  A  papal  legate 
was  sent  to  Bohemia  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
council,  and  carrying  with  him  a  bull  from  the  new 
Pope,  Martin  V.,  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Bohe- 
mia, Poland,  England,  and  Gennany,  which  ordered 
that  all  the  followers  of  Huss  and  Wycliffe  should 
be  examined,  judged,  and  given  over  to  the  secular 
powers  for  summaiy  punishment.  To  this  papal 
bull  were  appended  forty-five  articles  of  Wycliti'e, 
and  thirty  of  Huss,  which  had  been  condemned  by 
the  council  of  Constance.  On  the  amval  of  the 
Pope's  legate  in  Bohemia,  he  endeavoiu'ed  to  strike 
terror  into  tlie  minds  of  the  heretics  by  the  execu- 
tion of  two  Hussites,  in  a  town  called  Slan ;  but 
such  was  the  indignation  which  this  act  ai'oused 
against  the  papal  emissaiy,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  quit  the  country,  addi-essing  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  declaring  that  the  Bohemians 
could  only  be  reconciled  to  the  church  by  fii'e  and 
sword. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  now  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  ferment,  and  particularly  the  caiiital 
city,  Prague.  The  Hussites  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  when  they  were  imperatively  called  upon  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  tlieir  religious  Hberties. 
All  they  wanted  was  a  leader  capable  of  regulating 
and  directing  their  movements,  and  that  leader  they 
found  in  John  Trocznowski,  known  in  Europe  by  tlie 
name  of  Ziska,  or  the  one-eyed,  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man of  extraordinary  talents,  and  the  most  indomi- 
table energy.  Along  with  Nicholas  of  Hussinetz,  an- 
other Bohemian  noble  of  great  wealth,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Hussite  army,  which  was  equi])- 
ped  foi  self-defence.  They  commenced  with  occu- 
pying a  strong  mountainous  position,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Tabor,  and  which  they  fortified  in 
tlie  most  skilful  manner.    There  thousands  attended 


for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both 
kinds,  and  on  that  eminence  they  afterwards  founded 
the  city  of  Tabor. 

Ziska,  in  commencing  the  war,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  Bohemians,  winch  he  caused  to  be  circu- 
lated throughout  the  whole  country.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Dearest  Brethren, — God  grant,  through  liis 
grace,  that  you  should  return  to  your  first  ehaiity, 
and  that,  doing  good  works,  like  true  children  of 
God,  you  should  abide  in  his  fear.  If  he  has  chas- 
tised and  punished  you,  I  beg  you,  in  his  name,  that 
you  sliould  not  be  cast  down  by  affliction.  Consider 
those  who  work  for  the  faith,  and  suffer  persecution 
from  its  adversaries,  but  particularly  from  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  extreme  wickedness  you  have  your- 
selves experienced,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Imitate  your  ancestors  the  ancient  Bohemians,  who 
were  always  able  to  defend  the  cause  of  God  and 
their  own.  For  oiu'selves,  my  brethren,  havbig  al- 
ways before  our  eyes  the  law  of  God  aiid  the  good 
of  the  countiy,  we  must  be  veiy  vigilant ;  and  it  is 
requisite  that  whoever  is  capable  to  wield  a  knife,  to 
throw  a  stone,  or  to  lift  a  cudgel,  should  be  ready  to 
march.  Therefore,  my  bretlu'en,  I  inform  you  that 
we  are  collecting  troops  from  all  parts,  in  order  to 
fight  against  the  enemies  of  truth  and  the  destroyers 
of  our  nation ;  and  1  beseech  you  to  inform  your 
preachers,  that  they  should  exhort,  in  their  seiTaons, 
the  people  to  make  war  on  the  Aiiticlu-ist,  and  tliat 
every  one,  old  and  young,  should  prepai'e  himself  foi 
it.  I  idso  desire,  that  when  I  shall  be  with  you 
there  should  be  no  want  of  bread,  beer,  victuals,  or 
provender,  and  that  you  should  provide  yourselves 
with  good  arms.  It  is  now  time  to  be  armed,  not 
only  against  foreigners,  but  also  against  domestic 
foes.  Remember  youi  tii'st  encoimter,  when  you 
were  few  against  many,  —  imarnied  against  well- 
armed  men.  The  hand  of  God  has  not  been  short- 
ened. Have  courage  and  be  ready.  May  God 
strengthen  you ! — Ziska  of  the  Chalice,  in  the  hope 
of  God,  chief  of  the  Taborites." 

Multitudes  of  the  Bohemian  peasantry  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  Ziska,  and  entering  Prague  he  was 
gladly  received  by  the  population  generally.  His 
first  assault  was  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
and  the  civil  authorities  having  interfered,  a  fierce 
riot  ensued,  in  which  several  of  the  magistrates  were 
killed,  and  many  churches  and  convents  pillaged. 
This  turbulent  outbreak  so  afl'ected  King  Wenceslav, 
that  he  died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  The  kingdom  now 
devolved  upon  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
who,  being  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  war  with  tht 
Turks,  found  it  diflicult  to  adopt  measures  for  re- 
pressing the  Hussites,  who  committed  in  consequence 
the  most  deplorable  excesses,  destroying  chiu'chef 
and  convents,  and  nuu-doring  Romish  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns.  Besides,  the  Bohemians  were  most  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  rule  of  Sigisnmnd,  whom 
they  bated,  and  a  complete  aiuucby  ensued.  The 
new  sovereign  commenced  his  reign  by  offering  a 
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pompletn  pardou  to  the  lIiiBsitcs,  on  condition  tliat 

tlicy  sliould  return  to  the  clmrch ;  and  tliis  oIIVt 
beiiit;  rejected,  lie  prepared  to  reduce  tlic  lieretics 
by  force  of  arms.  Tlic  city  of  Prague  was  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Hussites;  but  tlic  castle  of  that  city 
was  occupied  by  an  imperial  ^^arrison.  Twice  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1420  did  the  emperor  attempt,  but 
in  vain,  to  wrest  Prague  from  the  Hussites.  They 
continued  to  hold  the  capital  against  the  enemy, 
fighting  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  a  war  on  re- 
ligious grounds  is  fitted  to  excite.  In  tlie  front  of 
the  Hussite  army,  as  it  marched,  were  priests  bear- 
ing chalices  in  token  of  their  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  commuTiion  in  both  kinds,  while  the  warriors 
followed  singing  psalms,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up 
by  the  women,  who  wrought  at  the  fortifications  and 
took  care  of  the  wounded. 

The  hatred  which  the  Bohemians  bore  to  the  now 
reigin'ng  sovereign  tended  to  combine  political  with 
religious  motives  in  their  iiroccedings.  A  diet  was 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  all'airs  of  the  country, 
when  they  declared  Sigismund  unworthy  of  their 
crown,  and  resolved  to  ofl'er  it  either  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  or  to  a  prince  of  his  dynasty.  At  this 
meeting,  also,  they  drew  up  four  articles,  to  which 
they  resolved  to  adhere  in  all  their  negotiations,  both 
with  the  government  and  the  church.  These  cele- 
brated articles,  which  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  Ln 
the  history  of  the  period,  were  as  follows  : 

"  1.  The  Word  of  God  is  to  be  freely  announced 
by  Christian  priests  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  and  the  margraviate  of  Moravia. 

"  2.  The  venerable  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  given  in  two  kinds  to 
adults  as  well  as  children,  as  Jesus  Christ  has  insti- 
tuted it. 

"3.  The  priests  and  monks,  of  whom  many  med- 
dle with  the  afi'airs  of  the  state,  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  worldly  goods  which  they  possess  in  great 
quantity,  and  which  make  them  neglect  their  sacred 
oflioe ;  and  their  goods  shall  be  restored  to  us,  in 
order  that,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospels  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  the  clergy 
should  be  subject  to  us,  and,  living  in  poverty,  serve 
as  a  pattern  of  humility  to  others. 

"  4.  All  the  public  sins  which  are  called  mortal, 
and  all  other  trespasses  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  by  tliose  who  have  the  charge  of  tliem,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  [tersons  committing  them,  in 
order  to  wipe  froui  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
margraviate  of  Moravia,  the  bad  reputation  of  toler- 
/itiiig  disorders." 

This  diet,  at  which  several  Roman  Catholics  at- 
I ended,  established  a  regency,  consisting  of  nobles 
and  burghers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ziska.  Sigis- 
mund made  proposals  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
diet  ;  but  all  were  rejected,  and  he  accordingly  en- 
tered Bohemia  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  of 
Hungarians,  but  in  several  successive  engagements 


the  imperial  forces  were  repulsed  by  Ziska  and  his 
army.  Not  contented  with  repelling  the  invading 
amiy,  the  Hussites  made  aggressive  incursions  into 
the  adjacent  German  territory.  Flushed  with  suc- 
cess, the  Hussites,  though  by  no  means  united  either 
in  their  political  or  religious  views,  Bohemia  being 
then  divided  into  three  parties,  nevertheless  agreed 
in  their  hatred  of  the  emperor,  and  now  that  lie  had 
taken  the  field  against  his  own  subjects,  they  dis- 
owned his  authority,  and  offered  the  crown  to  the 
King  of  Poland.  Vl.adislav  Jagtiellon,  who  then  oc- 
cupied the  Polish  throne,  was  flattered  by  the  offer, 
and  while,  from  his  advanced  age  as  well  as  other 
motives,  be  declined  to  become  the  sovereign  of  the 
Bohemians,  he  despatched  his  nephew  Coributt  with 
five  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  sum  of  monc}',  to  aid 
them  in  defending  their  country  against  the  assaults 
of  Sigismund.  The  arrival  of  Coributt  was  hailed 
by  the  Hussites  with  great  satisfaction,  and  a  strong 
Iiarty  wished  to  elect  him  king ;  but  the  jiroject  was 
defeated  by  Ziska,  who  declared  that  he  would  not 
submit  to  a  foreigner,  and  that  a  free  nation  had  no 
need  of  a  king.  On  further  reflection,  however,  he 
acknowledged  Coributt  as  regent  of  Bohemia,  and 
marching  with  him  into  Moravia,  which  was  partly 
occupied  by  the  imperialists,  he  was  seized  with 
the  plague,  which  cut  him  off  on  the  11th  October 
1424. 

The  death  of  their  leader  excited  great  consterna- 
tion in  the  Hussite  army,  which  now  divided  into 
three  parties.  "  One  of  them,"  says  Krasin.ski,  "  re- 
tained the  name  of  Taborites,  and  chose  for  their 
chief  Procop  Ilohj,  i.  e.,  the  Tonsured,  whom  Ziska 
had  pointed  out  as  his  successor.  The  second  de- 
clared that  they  would  have  no  commander,  as  there 
was  not  in  the  world  a  man  worthy  to  succeed  Ziska  ; 
and  took,  on  that  account,  the  name  of  Orphans. 
These  Orphans  elected,  however,  some  chiefs  to  com 
mand  tliem ;  and  they  always  remained  in  their 
camps,  fortified  by  waggons,  and  never  went  into 
towns,  except  on  some  unavoidable  business,  as,  for 
instance,  to  purchase  victuals.  The  third  party  were 
the  Orebites,  who  had  taken  this  name  from  a  moun- 
tain upon  which  they  had  assembled  for  the  first 
time,  and  to  which  they  bad  probably  given  the 
biblical  appellation  of  Horeb  on  that  occasion.  They 
always  followed  the  standard  of  Ziska  with  the  Ta- 
borites, but  now  chose  separate  leaders.  Yet  al- 
though the  Hussites  were  thus  divided  into  several 
parties,  they  always  united  whenever  it  was  neces 
sary  to  defend  their  country,  which  they  called  the 
Land  of  Promise,  giving  to  the  adjacent  German  pro- 
vinces the  names  of  Edom,  Moab,  Amalek,  and  the 
country  of  the  Philistines." 

The  war  continued,  and  in  almost  every  encounter 
the  imperialists  were  defeated.  At  length  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  negotia- 
tion what  he  despaired  of  accomphshing  by  force  of 
arms.  In  this,  however,  he  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
he  had  been  in  the  field.     The  Hussites  of  all  partiet 
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cordially  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Proeopius  to 
mvade  Germany.  He  entered  that  country,  laying 
waste  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Lusatia,  and  re- 
turned to  Bohemia  laden  with  spoil.  Encouraged 
by  success  he  collected  a  still  larger  army,  and  the 
following  year  (14.31)  he  ravaged  Saxony  and  Fran- 
conia.  These  successful  invasions  spread  consterna- 
tion throughout  Germany,  and  on  application  the 
Pope  proclaimed  a  third  crusade  against  the  Bohe- 
mians, wliich,  however,  failed  as  signally  as  the  two 
fonner  had  done.  It  was  now  jilain  to  both  the  em- 
peror and  the  Pope,  that  nothing  could  be  effected 
against  the  Hussites  by  force  ;  and  hence  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle,  at  the  suggestion  of  Julius  Cosarini,  the 
papal  legate  who  had  accompanied  the  last  crusade, 
resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  the  heretical 
Bohemians.  After  some  delay,  Hussite  ambassadors, 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred,  appeared  at  Basle, 
and  an  unsuccessful  disputation  was  held  at  the 
council,  almost  exclusively  founded  upon  the  cele- 
brated fom-  articles,  the  concession  of  which  the  de- 
legates declared  to  be  the  point  on  which  all  nego- 
tiations in  reference  to  peace  must  turn.  After 
residing  three  montlis  the  deputies  returned  to  Bo- 
hemia OTthout  accomplishing  the  object  of  their 
mission.  The  council,  however,  were  unwilling  to 
surrender  all  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement,  and 
they  despatched,  therefore,  an  embassy  to  Prague  to 
renew  the  negotiation.  On  the  amval  of  the  am- 
bassadors a  diet  was  summoned  to  meet  them,  and 
the  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  the  Bohe- 
mians agi-eed  to  receive  the  four  articles  of  Prague, 
with  certain  modifications,  which  the  coimcil  con- 
firmed under  the  name  of  the  Compactahi ;  and  their 
acceptance  was  followed  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  as  legitimate  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. This  mutual  compact  was  agi-eed  to  on  the  30th 
November  1433,  and  solemnly  ratified  at  Iglau, 
though  the  extreme  Hussites,  including  the  Tabor- 
ites,  the  Orphans,  and  the  Orebites,  were  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  aiTangeraent,  being  still  raiwiUing 
to  recognize  Sigismund  as  their  king. 

A  deadly  feud  now  arose  between  the  Calixtines, 
who  were  the  main  instruments  in  obtaining  the  Co7n- 
pactata,  and  the  extreme  Hussite  parties,  headed  by 
Proeopius.  Tlie  two  airnies  met  in  mortal  combat 
on  the  i)lains  of  Lipau,  about  four  miles  from  Prague, 
when  Proeopius  was  defeated  and  slain.  With  this 
unhappy  battle  between  two  divisions  of  the  Huss- 
ites themselves  may  be  said  to  have  ended  the 
Hussite  war,  in  which  the  comparatively  small  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  for  fifteen  years,  withstood  the 
armies  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  even  laid 
waste  large  provinces  of  these  hostile  countries. 

The  Calixtines  and  the  Roman  Catholics  now  re- 
ceived the  Emperor  Sigismimd  as  their  lawful  mon- 
arch, and  he,  on  his  part,  swore  to  maintain  the 
Compaciata  and  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The 
Taborites  silently,  though  sullenly,  acquiesced,  and 
uo  longer  mingling  iu  public  affairs,  they  sought 


peacefully  to  discharge  their  duties  as  private  citi- 
zens. About  1450  they  dropped  the  name  of  Ta- 
horites,  exchanging  it  for  that  of  the  Bohemian  Breth 
ren,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  they 
began  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  religious 
community  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Huss- 
ites or  Calixtines.  They  were,  for  a  number  oi 
years,  exposed  to  severe  persecution,  not  only  at  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  of  their  former 
associates  the  Calixtines.  In  the  face  of  aU  oppo- 
sition, however,  they  established  themselves  as  a 
regidar  Christian  denomiuation,  being  the  first  Pro- 
testant Slavonic  church  which  was  ever  formed. 
The  organization  of  the  body  only  brought  upon 
them  more  determined  opposition,  and  the  church 
was  compelled  to  hold  its  synods,  and  to  perform 
Divine  worship  in  dens,  and  caves,  and  forests, 
while  its  members  were  loaded  with  the  most  oppro- 
brious epithets,  being  termed  Adamites,  Picardians, 
and  rohhers.  Notwithstanding  all  the  sufi'erings 
which  they  were  called  to  endure,  so  rapidly  did  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  increase  in  numbers,  that,  in 
1500,  they  were  able  to  reckon  two  hundred  places 
of  worship.  Again  and  again  did  the  Romish  clergy 
excite  severe  persecutions  against  them,  but  the  zeal 
of  the  Brethren  continued  unabated.  In  1506  they 
published  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  succession  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  to 
the  Bohemian  throne  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
these  Slavonic  Protestants.  In  1544  the  diet  of 
Prague  enacted  rigorous  laws  against  them ;  their 
places  of  worship  were  shut  up,  and  their  ministers 
imprisoned;  and  in  1548  Ferdinand  the  First  issued 
an  edict,  enjoining  the  Brethren  to  leave  the  coun- 
try under  the  most  severe  penalties  in  forty-two 
davs.  A  great  number  of  them,  including  their 
chief  ministers,  emigrated  to  Poland,  where  they  be- 
came the  founders  of  flourishing  churches.  See  Po- 
land (Protestant  Church  of). 

Some  remnants  of  the  Brethren  were  scattered  in 
Moravia,  which  afterwards  gave  rise,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  the  sect  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
(which  see).  The  further  history  of  the  moderate 
Hussites  is  detailed  under  the  article  Calixtines 
(which  see). 

HUTANGI,  an  apartment  which  is  generally 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Chinese,  and  de- 
voted to  Ancestor-Worship  (which  see).  On 
entering  the  Ilutangi  there  is  seen  on  a  large  table 
set  against  the  wall  an  image,  which  is  generally  that 
of  the  most  illustrious  ancestor  of  the  family,  and 
there  are  also  several  small  boards  on  which  the 
names  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
fannly  are  an-anged  in  order.  Twice  a-year,  gen- 
erally in  spring  and  autumn,  the  relations  hold  a 
meeting  in  this  room,  when  rich  presents,  of  various 
kinds  of  meats,  wines,  and  perfumes,  with  wax  ta- 
pers, are  laid  upon  the  table  with  great  ceremony  as 
gifts  to  their  deceased  ancestors.  Where  the  cir- 
cimistajices  of  the  family  do  not  admit  of  a  separate 
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ITxiitmiji,  lists  of  tlicir  ancestors  are  liuiif^  up  in  some 
Conspi(?iioiis  jiiaco  in  llic  hoiiHc. 

HUTCHINSOXIAN'S,  a  scliool  of  Kn-lisli  di- 
vines wliicli  arose  in  tlic  early  part  of  the  ei;,'liteentli 
century,  deriving  its  ori;^in  anil  name  I'roni  Jolm 
Huteliinson,  Est).,  a  learned  layman,  who  i)nblislied 
various  worlds  containing  peculiar  [jhilosophical  and 
philological  opinions.  The  fundamental  jirinciple  of 
the  mode  of  Scripture  interpretation  adopted  by  the 
Ilutcliinsonians  was,  that  tlie  Hebrew  language  con- 
tains in  its  construction  and  radicjil  terms  certain 
concealed  truths ;  being  not  only  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  the  human  race,  but  expressly  revealed  to 
them  from  heaven.  The  Hebrew  Scriiitures,  accord- 
ingly, were  interpreted  by  this  school  as  by  the 
COCOKIANH  (which  see)  of  Holland  in  a  typical  sense. 
The  Hebrew  roots  were  considered  as  having  each  of 
them  an  important  meaning,  which  ran  through  all 
their  various  derivative  forms.  Thus,  by  a  careful 
and  minute  study  of  the  original  language,  discard- 
ing, however,  its  points  and  accents  as  of  human  in- 
vention, this  school  of  philological  theologians  ima- 
gined that  they  had  found  the  true  key  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture.  For  example,  the  Hebrew  name  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,  Klohim,  which  they  pro- 
nounced Aleim,  was  not  only  considered  as  a  plural 
noun,  thereby  indicating  a  phu'ality  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  and  in  its  connection  with  a  singular  verb 
as  indicating  the  unity  of  the  Divhie  essence  under 
a  plurality  of  Persona ;  but  it  was  supposed,  in  its 
radical  meaning,  to  denote  Covenanters,  in  allusion 
to  the  covenant  entered  into  by  the  Three  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  for  the  redemption  of  man.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  in  a  work  which  he  published  in  1724 
and  1727,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Scriptures 
contained  a  complete  system  of  physical  science, 
which,  in  his  view,  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
Newtonian  system  of  the  universe.  The  Hebrew 
word  s/iemim,  the  heavens,  he  regarded  as,  in  its  ra- 
dical meaning,  denoting  "names"  or  "representa- 
tives," and  that,  therefore,  the  heavens,  in  their 
threefold  condition  o(Jire,  lujht,  and  s^nrit,  were  thus 
framed  in  order  to  be  an  emblematic  representation 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Another  word  of  myste- 
rious signification  in  tliis  system,  is  that  of  Chi^-u- 
bim.  In  the  cherubic  form,  the  ox,  the  lion,  and  the 
eagle,  Mr.  Hutchinson  saw  a  typical  representation, 
lirst,  of  the  trinity  of  nature,  fire,  light,  and  air ;  and, 
secondly,  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  ; 
while  the  junction  of  the  lion  and  the  man  in  this 
emblematic  figure,  he  understood  as  pointing  out 
the  union  of  the  human  nature  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  is  called  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 

On  the  publication  in  1748  of  the  philosophical 
and  theological  writings  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  several 
English  divines  openly  avowed  their  partiality  for 
his  peculiar  mode  of  Scripture  interpretation,  and 
among  these  were  several  Oxford  heads  of  houses. 
A  formidable  opponent  of  the  system,  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Archdeacon  Sharp,  who,  in 


1750,  published  a  treatise  assailing,  with  great  abi 
lily  and  learning,  those  points  which  fonned  the 
main  props  of  the  system.  Several  Hulchinsom'an 
diviiM.'s  replied  to  .Mr.  Sharp,  and  the  controversy 
was  carried  on  for  a  few  years  with  considerable  ta- 
lent on  both  sides.  Among  the  leading  defenders  ol 
the  new  system,  were  Mr.  Spearman,  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
the  lexicograiiher.  Bishop  Home,  Lord  President  For- 
bes, and  Mr.  Catcott  of  I'ristol,  v/ho  wrote  a  defence 
of  Hutchinsonianisin  in  Latin,  which  was  afterwards 
translated  into  English,  with  a  valuable  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Mr.  Maxwell.  Various  other  writers 
of  eminence  ranged  themselves  on  the  same  side ; 
but  although  not  a  few  Scripture  interpreters  and 
expositors  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared,  evinc- 
ing a  decided  leaning  towards  the  jieculiar  scheme  of 
interpretation  followed  by  the  Ilutcliinsonians  and 
Cocceians,  the  system  itself  has  now  given  way  to 
hermeneutical  principles  of  a  more  solid  and  accurate 
descripticin. 

HUTTERIANS,  the  followers  of  Ilutter,  an  Ana 
baptist  lead(T  in  Jloravia  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
See  Anabaptists. 

HVERGELMIR,  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
cosmogony,  a  spring  of  hot  water  from  which  issue 
twelve  rivers.  It  is  located  in  Nifleheim,  a  region  of 
ice,  and  night,  and  mist. 

II YACINTHIA,  a  great  national  festival  anciently 
celebrated  annually  at  Amyela;  in  Greece.  Some 
writers  affirm  that  it  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
AinychiMS  Apollo,  others,  of  Ili/acintktis,  and  others 
of  both  together.  The  festival  lasted  for  three  days, 
on  the  fir.st  and  last  of  which  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  the  dead,  and  lamentations  were  held  for  the  death 
of  HvAciNTiius  (which  see),  all  the  people  laying 
aside  their  garlands  and  partakingonly  of  simple  cakes, 
with  every  sign  of  grief  and  mourning.  The  inter- 
mediate day,  however,  between  the  first  and  the  last 
was  spent  in  mirth  and  rejoicing,  paeans  being  sung 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  the  youth  spending  the 
day  in  horse-racing,  games,  and  other  amusements. 
Sacritices  were  offered  and  splendid  processions  took 
place.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  this  festi- 
val by  the  Amyclsans  and  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
careful  in  no  circmnstances  to  neglect  it. 

HYACINTHIDES,thedaughtersofHYAcrNTinJ3 
(which  see),  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, some  say  to  Athena,  others  to  Persephone,  that 
Athens  might  be  delivered  from  famine  and  the 
plague,  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  the  war  with 
Minos.  According  to  some  traditions,  the  Hyacin- 
thide-!  were  daughters  of  Erectheus,  and  derived  their 
name  from  a  village  called  Hyacinthus,  where  they 
were  sacrificed.  But  this  confounds  them  with  the 
Hyaoes  (wliich  see). 

HYACINTHUS,  a  Lacedemonian,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  sacrifice  his 
daughters  for  the  deliverance  of  Athens  from  the 
two  direful  calamities  of  plague  and  famine.  Se« 
preceding  article. 
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HYADES  (Gr.  the  rainy),  a  class  of  nymphs  in 
the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece,  daughters  of  Atlas 
and  JSthra.  Authors  differ  both  as  to  their  number 
and  their  names.  In  return  for  their  kindness  in  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  infant  Dionysus,  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
raised  them  to  the  heavens,  where  they  form  a  con- 
stellation of  stars,  live  in  number.  Wlien  the  Hy- 
ades  rose  along  with  the  sun,  it  was  considered  as 
betokening  rainy  weather,  and  hence  their  name. 

HYJEN.1E,  a  name  applied  by  Porphyry  to  the 
priestesses  of  Mithras  or  the  sun. 

HYDRA,  a  fabulous  serpent  in  the  lake  Lerna, 
which,  according  to  ancient  heathen  mythology,  had 
a  hundred  heads  ;  and  when  any  one  of  these  heads 
was  cut  off,  another  presently  sprang  up  in  its  place, 
unless  the  blood  which  issued  from  the  wound  was 
stopped  by  fire.  Hercides  destroyed  the  monster 
by  staunching  the  blood  of  each  head  as  he  cut  it  off. 

HYDRIAPHORIA  (Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  ^j/iero, 
to  can-y),  a  ceremony  in  which  the  married  alien  wo- 
men carried  a  vessel  with  water  for  the  married  fe- 
males of  Athens  as  tliey  walked  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the  PanatheNjEA 
(which  see). 

HYDROMANCY  (Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  manteia, 
divination),  a  species  of  divination  practised  by  the 
ancient  heathens,  in  which,  with  the  employment  of 
certain  incantations,  they  imagined  that  they  beheld 
the  images  of  the  gods  in  the  water.  "  Numa,"  says 
Augustin,  "  unto  whom  neither  prophet  nor  angel 
was  sent,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Hydro- 
mancy  to  get  siglit  in  the  water  of  the  images  of  those 
gods,  or  rather  illusions  of  demons,  to  be  instructed 
by  them  what  ceremonies  and  what  sort  of  religious 
worship  he  was  to  introduce  among  the  Romans." 
This  kind  of  divination,  according  to  Varro,  was 
brought  from  Persia,  and  practised  by  Numa  and 
Pythagoras,  who,  after  having  oilered  certain  sacri- 
fices, used  to  inquire  of  the  infernal  demons.  See 
Divination. 

HYDROPARASTAT.5;.    See  Aquarians. 

HYEMANTES,  a  name  given  by  the  Latin  Fa- 
tliers  of  the  Christian  churcli  to  demoniacs,  as  being 
tossed  about  as  in  a  winter  storm  or  tempest.  The 
council  of  Ancyra,  in  one  of  its  canons,  orders  certain 
notorious  sinners  to  pray  in  the  place  allotted  to 
the  Hyemantes ;  in  other  words,  in  that  part  of  the 
church  where  the  demoniacs  stood,  which  was  a  place 
separate  from  all  the  rest.     See  Energumens. 

HYETIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus  as  sending  rain, 
and  thereby  softening  the  earth,  and  rendering  it 
fruitful.  Under  this  name  Zeus  was  worshipped  at 
Argos,  and  had  a  statue  in  the  grove  of  Trophonius 
near  Labadeia. 

HYGIEIA,  the  ancient  Grecian  goddess  of  health. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Asclepius,  and  was  wor- 
ghipped  along  with  liim  in  various  cities  of  Greece. 
Slie  had  a  statue  also  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cordia.    Hygieia  was,  besides,  a  surname  of  Athena. 

HYLATUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 


the  town  of  Hyle  in  Crete,  which  was  sacred  to  this 
god. 

HYLE,  matter,  or  the  material  principle  of  the 
universe,  which,  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  was 
self-existent,  and,  therefore,  from  all  eternity  out  of 
God.  In  thus  explaining  the  existence  and  conti- 
nuation of  evil  by  the  introduction  of  a  Dualistic 
system  which  recognized  God  and  Hyle  or  matter, 
as  equally  eternal  and  self-existent,  Plato  wished  to 
avoid  the  necessary  consequence  of  referring  the 
principle  of  evil,  as  matter  was  considered  to  be,  to 
God,  viz.  that  it  destroyed  the  purity  of  the  divine 
essence.  The  notion  of  Plato  was,  that  evil  exists 
necessarily  in  the  Hyle,  or  the  material  principle, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  not  informed  by  the  divine  ideas. 
In  acting  upon  it,  God  tends  to  destroy  evil  by 
bringing  the  Hyle  into  subjection  to  the  proper  laws 
of  idea,  and  the  creation,  throughout  its  whole  dura- 
tion, is  nothing  but  the  development  of  this  divine 
conflict.  This  Platonic  notion  of  the  Hyle  was 
adopted  into  the  Gnostic  system  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  the  predominance  of  this  notion  formed,  in 
fact,  the  characteristic  of  the  Alexandrian,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Syrian,  Gnosis.  "  This  Hyle," 
says  Neander,  "  is  represented  under  various  images 
— as  the  darkness  that  exists  along  with  the  light ; 
as  the  void  in  opposition  to  tlie  fulness  of  the  divine 
life  ;  as  the  ^hadow  that  accompanies  the  light ;  as 
the  cliaos,  tlie  stagnant,  dark  water.  This  matter, 
dead  in  itself,  possesses  by  its  own  nature  no  active 
power,  no  nisus.  As  life  of  every  sort  is  foreign  to 
it,  itself  makes  no  encroachment  on  the  divine.  But 
since  the  divine  evolutions  of  life  (the  essences  de- 
veloping themselves  out  of  tlie  progressive  emana- 
tion) become  feebler  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  first  link  in  the  series  ;  since  their  connec- 
tion with  the  first  becomes  more  loose  at  each  suc- 
cessive step,  hence,  out  of  the  last  step  of  the  evo- 
lution proceeds  an  imperfect,  defective  product,  which 
cannot  retain  its  connection  with  the  divine  chain  of 
life,  .and  sinks  from  the  world  of  .3Cons  down  into 
tlie  chaos  ; — or — which  is  the  same  notion  somewhat 
differently  expressed — a  drop  from  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  life  spills  over  into  the  bordering  void.  Now 
first,  the  dead  matter,  by  commixture  with  the  living, 
which  it  wanted,  receives  animation.  But  at  the 
same  time  also,  tlie  divine  living  particle  becomes  cor 
rupted  by  mingling  with  the  chaotic  mass.  Exist 
ence  becomes  multiform;  there  springs  up  a  subor- 
dinate, defective  life.  The  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
new  world  ;  a  creation  starts  into  being  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  world  of  emanation.  But  since  now, 
on  the  other  hand,  tlie  chaotic  principle  of  matter 
lias  acquired  a  sort  of  life,  hence  there  arises  a  pure 
active  opposition  to  the  godlike — a  barely  negative, 
blind,  ungodly  nature-power,  wliich  obstinately  re- 
sists all  plastic  influence  of  the  divine  element  : 
hence,  as  products  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hyle,  Satan 
malignant  spirits,  wicked  men,  in  all  of  whom  no 
reasonable,  no  moral  principle,  no  principle  of  a  ra- 
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tioiial  will,  but  blind  pasaions  only  have  the  ascen- 
.lancy.  There  is  the  same  coiidict  liere  as  in  the 
hcheme  of  I'latonisni,  between  the  soul  under  the 
guidance  of  divine  reason,  ami  tlie  soul  blindly  re- 
sisting reason — between  the  divine  princiijle  and  the 
natural." 

From  this  view  arose  the  Gnostic  notion  thata  class 
of  men  rejiresentod  by  tlie  Pasans,  sull'ered  them- 
selves to  be  so  captivated  by  the  inferior  world  as 
to  live  only  a  Jiylic,  or  material  life  of  which  the  /////« 
or  matter  is  the  principle.  The  liijlic  principle  was 
viewed  as  subject  to  death,  and  according  to  many 
Gnostics  those  who  remain  under  its  control  through- 
out their  lives  will  then  be  completely  aimiliilated. 
According  to  the  Valentinian  Gnostics,  from  the 
mixture  of  the  mundane  soul  with  the  Uijle,  springs 
all  living  existence  in  numberless  gradations,  higher 
or  lower,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  freedom 
from  contact  with  the  IJijle.  This  sect  regarded 
Satan  as  the  representative  of  the  Hyle.  Tatian  an<l 
the  E licratitci  derived  the  evil  or  liylic  spirits,  as  he 
called  them,  from  the  hypothesis  of  an  ungodlike 
spirit  of  life  wedded  to  its  kindred  matter.  They 
reizarded  the  human  soul  as  a  hijlic  .spirit,  and,  there- 
fore, by  its  own  nature  mortal ;  but  they  hold  that 
the  tirst  man  living  in  communion  with  God  had 
within  him  a  principle  of  divine  life,  which  enabled 
him  to  rise  above  the  influence  of  the  hylic  spirit, 
and  that  this  constitutes  the  divine  image  by  which 
man  is  rendered  immortal.  The  fall  made  him  sub- 
•ect  to  matter  and  mortality.  See  Dualism,  Gnos- 
tics. 

HYLOBIANS.    See  Gymnosophists. 

HYMEN.1EUS,  the  god  of  marriage  in  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  thought  by  many  to  be  a  personi- 
fication of  the  Hymeneal  or  marriage  song.  (See 
Epithalamiu.M.)  This  deity  was  said  to  be  the  son 
oi  Apollo,  and  one  of  the  Muses;  others  considered 
him  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysits  and  Aphrodite.  He 
was  worshipped  by  newly  married  women,  and  it  was 
customary,  during  nuptial  ceremonies,  to  sing  a  hymn 
to  Hymenaim. 

HYMNIA,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  in  Arcadia.  The  priestess  of  this 
goddess  was  at  first  a  virgin,  but  afterwards  a  mar- 
ried woman. 

HYMIR,  a  giant  referred  to  in  the  records  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  mythology,  in  connection  with 
the  Midgard  seiyent.  The  Prose  Edda  thus  speaks 
of  him :  "  Thor  went  out  of  Midgard  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  young  man,  and  came  at  dusk  to  the 
dwelling  of  a  giant  called  Hymir.  Here  Thor  passed 
the  night,  but  at  break  of  day,  when  he  perceived 
that  Hymir  ivas  making  his  boat  ready  for  fishing, 
he  arose  and  dressed  himself,  and  begged  the  giant 
would  let  him  row  out  to  sea  with  him.  Hymir  an- 
swered, tliat  a  puny  stripling  as  he  was  could  be  of 
no  great  use  to  him.  '  Besides,'  he  added,  '  thou 
wilt  catch  thy  death  of  cold  if  I  go  so  far  out  and  re- 
main eo  long  as  I  am  accustomed  to  do,'     Thor  said, 


that  for  all  that,  lie  would  row  as  far  from  the  land 
as  Hymir  had  a  mind,  and  was  not  sure  which  of 
them  would  Ik;  the  lirst  who  might  wish  to  row  back 
again.  At  the  same  time  he  was  bo  enraged  that  he 
felt  sorely  incliiu^d  to  let  his  mallet  ring  on  the  giant's 
skull  without  further  delay,  but  intending  to  try  his 
strength  elsewhere,  he  stilled  his  wrath,  and  asked 
Hymir  what  he  meant  to  bait  with.  Hymir  told  him 
to  look  out  for  a  bait  himself.  Thor  instantly  went 
up  to  a  herd  of  oxen  that  belonged  to  the  giant,  and 
seizing  the  largest  bull,  that  bore  the  name  of  Him 
inbrjrit,  wrung  olV  his  head,  and  returning  with  it  to 
the  boat,  put  out  to  sea  with  Hymir.  Thor  rowed 
aft  with  two  oars,  and  with  such  force,  that  Hymir, 
who  rowed  at  the  prow,  saw,  with  surprise,  how 
swiftly  the  boat  was  driven  forward.  He  then  ob- 
served that  they  %vere  come  to  the  place  where  he 
was  wont  to  angle  for  flat  fish,  but  Thor  assured  him 
that  they  had  better  go  on  a  good  way  further. 
They  accordingly  contiimed  to  ply  their  oars,  until 
Hymir  cried  out  that  if  they  did  not  stop  they  would 
be  in  danger  from  the  great  Midgard  serpent.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Thor  persisted  in  rowing  further, 
and  in  spite  of  llyniir's  remonstrances  was  a  great 
while  before  he  would  lay  down  his  oars.  He  then 
took  out  a  lishing-line,  extremely  strong,  furnished 
with  an  e<pially  strong  hook,  on  which  he  fixed  the 
bull's  head,  and  cast  his  line  into  the  sea.  The  bait 
soon  reached  the  bottom,  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  Thor  then  deceived  the  Midgard  serpent  not  a 
whit  less  than  Utgard-Loki  had  deceived  Thor  when 
he  obliged  him  to  lift  up  the  serpent  in  his  hand  : 
for  the  monster  greedily  caught  at  the  bait,  and  the 
hook  stuck  fast  in  his  palate.  Stung  with  the  pa  n, 
the  serpent  tugged  at  the  hook  so  violently,  that 
Thor  was  obliged  to  hold  fast  with  both  hands  by  the 
pegs  that  bear  against  the  oars.  But  his  wrath  now 
waxed  high,  and  assuming  all  his  divine  power,  he 
pulled  so  hard  at  the  line  that  his  feet  forced  their 
way  through  the  boat  and  went  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  whilst  with  his  hands  he  drew  up  the  ser- 
pent to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  by  words  the  dreadful  scene  that  now  took 
place.  Thor,  on  one  hand,  darting  looks  of  ire  on 
the  serpent,  whilst  the  monster,  rearing  his  head, 
spouted  out  floods  of  venom  upon  him.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  giant  Hymir  beheld  the  serpent,  he 
turned  pale  and  trembled  with  fright,  and  seeing, 
moreover,  that  the  water  was  entering  his  boat  on  all 
sides,  he  took  out  his  knife,  just  as  Thor  raised  his 
mallet  aloft,  and  cut  the  line,  on  which  the  serpent 
sunk  again  under  water.  Thor,  however,  launched 
his  mallet  at  him,  and  there  are  some  who  say  that 
it  struck  otf  the  monster's  head  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  but  one  may  assert  with  more  certainty  that  hu 
still  lives  and  lies  in  the  ocean.  Thor  then  struck 
Hymir  sucli  a  blow  with  his  fist,  nigh  the  ear,  that 
the  giant  fell  headlong  into  the  water,  and  Thor, 
wading  with  rapid  strides,  soon  came  to  the  land 
again." 
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HYMNS.    See  Music  (Sacred) 

HYPAPANTE.    See  Candlemas-Day. 

HYP  AT  US  (Gr.  the  Most  High),  an  epithet 
sometimes  applied  by  the  Greek  poets  to  Zeus,  and 
under  this  surname  he  was  worsliipped  at  various 
places  throughout  Greece,  more  especially  at  Sparta 
and  Athens,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  he  had  an 
altar  on  which  only  cakes  were  allowed  to  be 
ofl'ered. 

HYPERCHEIRIA  (Gr.  huper,  over,  and  cMr, 
a  hand),  a  surname  given  to  Hera  at  Sparta,  wliere, 
at  the  command  of  an  oracle,  a  sanctuary  was  built 
to  her,  when  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  river  Eurotas. 

HYPERDULIA  (Gr.  huper,  over  or  beyond, 
and  doulia,  service),  one  of  the  three  species  of  Ado- 
ration (which  see),  maintained  by  Romish  divines. 
This  degree  of  worship  was  first  devised  by  Thomas 
Aqiiinas,  and  ascribed  by  him  to  none  but  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  To  lier  alone,  accordingly,  Romanists 
still  consider  this  degree  of  worship  as  due. 

HYPERENOR,  a  hero-god  worshipped  at  Thebes, 
as  having  been  one  of  the  men  who  sprung  from  the 
dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus. 

HYPERION,  one  of  the  Titans  or  Giants,  a 
son  of  Uranua  and  Ge,  and  according  to  Hesiod,  the 
father  of  Helios,  Selene,  and  Eos  by  his  sister  Theia. 

HYPEROCHE,  one  of  two  maidens,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  were  honoured  with  certain  reli- 
gious rites  at  Delos,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  Hyperboreans  to  cany  to  that 
place  sacred  offerings  enclosed  in  stalks  of  wheat . 

HYPOPSALMA.    See  Abecedarian  Hymns. 

HYPORCHEMA,  the  sacred  dance  around  the 
altar,  which,  especially  among  the  Dorians,  was  wont 
to  accompany  tlie  songs  used  in  the  worship  of 
Apollo.  Botli  men  and  women  were  engaged  in  it. 
The  Hyporchema  was  practised  in  Delos,  apparently 
down  to  tlie  time  of  Lucian,  who  refers  to  this  spe- 
cies of  religious  dance. 

HYPORCHEMATA,  the  songs  which  were  sung 
in  the  worship  of  A2>ollo  in  Delos,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  the  sacred  dance  called  Hyporchema  (see 
preceding  article). 

HYPOSTASIS,  a  theological  term,  brought  into 
use  more  especially  in  the  controversies  on  the  Tri- 
nity, which  took  place  in  the  fourth  century.  This 
word  was  for  a  time  rather  doubtful  in  its  meaning, 
and  contending  theologians  used  it  in  two  different 
senses  indiscriminately,  first,  as  denoting  an  indivi- 
dual particular  substance,  and  secondly,  a  common 
nature  or  essence.  Two  different  significations  being 
thus  attached  to  the  word  Hypostasis,  some  confu- 
sion was  liable  to  be  introduced  into  theological  dis- 
putes, in  which  Hypostasis  and  Oitsia  were  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  from  each  other.  At  length, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Augustin,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  term  Ousia  should  be  used  to  denote 
what  is  common  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  abstract;  and  the  terra  Hyposta- 


sis should  be  used  to  denote  the  individual,  the  con 
Crete.  Before  a  distinct  understanding  was  come  to 
on  the  subject,  some  theologians  asserted  that  tliere 
were  three  Hypostases  in  the  Godliead,  while  other 
refused  to  make  such  an  assertion.  The  former 
meant  simply  to  declare  that  there  were  three  Per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  while  the  latter  understanding 
the  word  Hypostasis  to  mean  the  essence  of  the  God- 
head, were  afraid  of  being  charged  with  the  behef  « 
Three  Gods. 

HYPOSTATICAL  UNION,  an  expression  used 
in  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  to  denote  the  union  of  his  hmnan  and  divine 
natures,  so  as  to  form  two  Natures  in  one  Person, 
and  not,  as  the  Nestoriam  assert,  two  Persons  in  one 
Nature. 

HYPOTHETICAL  BAPTISM,  an  expression 
sometimes  employed  to  denote  baptism  administered 
to  a  child  of  whom  it  is  uncertain  whetlier  he  has 
been  previously  baptized  or  not.  The  rubric  of  the 
Church  of  England  states,  that  "  if  they  who  bring 
the  infant  to  the  church,  give  such  uncertain  an- 
swers to  the  priest's  questions  as  that  it  cannot  ap- 
pear that  the  child  was  baptized  with  water,  in  tha 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  the  priest  in  baptizing  the  cliild  is  to  usi 
this  form,  "  If  thou  art  not  already  baptized,  N — , 
I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

HYPOTHETICAL  UNIVERSALISTS,  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Amyealdists  fwhich 
see). 

HYPSISTARIANS  (Gr.  hupsistos,  the  Highest), 
a  small  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the  foiu^h  cen- 
tury, who,  like  the  Euphemites  (which  see),  with 
whom  Neander  thinks,  they  may  have  been  identi- 
cal, worshipped  only  the  Supreme,  the  Almighty 
God.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  whose  father  at  first 
belonged  to  the  sect,  charges  them  with  combining 
Jewish  with  Pagan  elements,  worshipping  fire  with 
the  Pagans,  and  observing  the  Sabbath  and  absti- 
nence from  meats  with  the  Jews.  Ullmann,  in  a 
monograph  upon  this  sect,  explains  their  origin,  from 
a  blending  together  of  Judaism  and  Parsism ;  Bbh- 
mer,  who  has  also  devoted  a  separate  treatise  to  the 
subject,  regards  them  as  identical  with  the  Messa- 
lians,  and  perceives  in  them  the  remnant  of  a  mono- 
theism, derived  from  primitive  revelation,  but  after- 
wards disfigured  by  Tsahaism.  Gescnius  classes 
them  with  the  Abelians,  a  sect  of  the  same  century. 

HYSSOP,  a  plant  nnich  used  in  the  ancient  He- 
brew ritual  for  ceremonial  .sprinklings.  Thus  when 
the  Israelites  came  out  of  ICgypt,  they  were  com- 
manded to  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  to  dip  it  in  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  to  sprinkle  with  it 
the  lintel  and  the  two  door-posts  of  their  houses.  The 
same  plant  was  used  also  in  the  solemn  ceremony 
followed  for  the  purification  of  lepers,  'vhen  the  Jew- 
ish priests  dipped  a  bunch  of  vegetable  and  animaJ 
matter,  composed  of  hyssop,  the  branches  of  cedar 
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and  red  wool,  in  water,  and  mingling  with  it  the 
hlood  of  a  liiid,  sjiiiiikled  the  leper.  David,  in  Ps. 
li.  7.  sijoakiiig  of  spiritual  pnrifiejition,  says,  "  Purge 
me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean."  Great  dilli- 
culty  lias  boon  experionood  by  coniniontators  in  (ix- 
ing  upon  the  prcci.se  plant  to  which  roforence  is  made 
in  Scrijiture.  In  1  ICings  iv.  3.3,  the  sacred  historian, 
in  speaking  of  the  wi.iidom  and  extensive  learning  of 
Solomon,  says,  "  ho  .spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
Bpringoth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 
This  passage  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  one 
of  the  smallest  of  i)lants,  and  moreover,  giew  out  of 
a  wall.  Ilasselquist,  followed  by  Linnasus  and  Sir 
James  Smith,  declared  the  hyssop  of  Solomon  to 
be  the  Gijmnostomum  fascioidare,  because  he  found 
that  minute  moss  growing  in  profusion  on  the 
walls  of  the  modem  Jerusalem.  A  passage,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  which  seems 
completely  to  upset  this  idea.  The  Apostle  John, 
in  describing  the  details  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
says,  xix.  29,  "  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of 
vinegar :  and  they  filled  a  spunge  with  vinegar,  and 
put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth."     This 


I  Btatoment  would  seem  to  imjily,  that  tlie  hyssop 
I  here  spoken  of  could  not  be  a  small  and  feeble  plant 
of  the  mmd  tribe,  such  as  is  referred  to  in  the  pas- 
sage already  (pioted  in  reference  to  the  wisdom  o. 
Solomon.  Bochart,  in  liis  erudite  '  Hierozoicon,' 
discusses  the  claims  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen  dilTer- 
ent  plants.  Dr.  Kitto,  in  the  Pictorial  IJible,  statco 
his  preference  for  the  PhyUilaccu.  decnndra,  and  cer- 
tainly the  length  and  straightness  of  the  stem  which 
form  a  characteristic  of  the  various  species  o( phylo- 
lu/xa,  seem  to  explain  why  the  Roman  soldier  at  the 
crucifixion  placed  a  spunge  filled  with  vinegar  upon 
hyssop  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  lips  of  the  Saviour 
upon  the  cross.  And  another  circumstance  which 
makes  it  not  unlikely  that  some  plant  of  the  Phyto- 
lacca genus,  corresponds  to  the  hyssop  of  Scripture, 
is  the  fact  tliat  all  the  species  of  this  genus  have 
jjeculiar  detergent  qualities,  containing  as  they  do  a 
considerable  quantity  of  potash,  so  that  a  hundred 
pounds  of  its  aslies  alTord  forty-two  pounds  of  pure 
caustic  alkali.  Thus  such  plants  are  obviously  suit- 
able for  purification  or  cleansing.  The  Phytolacca 
usually  grows  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height, 
but  in  Palestine  it  sometimes  exceeds  two  feet. 
UYSTEROPOTMI.  Bee  Deuteropotmi 
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lACCHAGOGI,  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
carry  the  statue  of  Iacchus  (which  see),  in  solemn 
procession  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. When  thus  engaged  their  heads  were  crown- 
ed with  myrtle,  and  they  beat  drums  and  brazen  in- 
struments, dancing  and  singing  as  they  marched 
along. 

IACCHUS,  the  name  applied  to  the  mystic  Bac- 
chus in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  (which  see). 
He  was  regarded  as  a  child,  the  son  of  Deineter  and 
Zt^tis,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
Dionysus  the  son  of  Zetis  and  Scmele.  The  name 
of  Iacchus  was  evidently  given  to  the  Phrygian  god, 
because  of  the  festive  song  of  that  name,  which  was 
sung  in  honour  of  him.  The  sixth  day  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia  was  specially  dedicated  to  him,  and  on  that 
day  which  bore  his  name,  the  statue  of  the  god  of 
vintage  carrying  a  torch,  and  crowned  with  a  myrtle 
wreath,  was  carried  triumphantly  from  the  Cerami- 
cos  to  Eleusis.  Then  it  was  that  the  famous  torch 
procession  was  held,  the  people  who  took  part  in  it 
being  decorated  with  vine  leaves,  and  marcliing  to 
the  melody  of  instrumental  music,  while  a  numerous 
procession  of  the  initiated  carrying  mystic  baskets, 
chauuted  in  a  most  tumultuous  manner  the  festive 


song  of  Tacchts.  Tlien,  moreover,  the  votaries 
jiaused  on  the  bridge  of  the  Cephissus,  to  ridicule 
those  who  passed  underneath,  and  on  re-entering  the 
sacred  precincts  by  a  gateway,  called  the  mystical 
entrance,  were  admitted  during  the  night  to  the  most 
solemn  of  all  the  rites,  being  themselves  thereupon 
designated  the  epoptw  or  the  fully  initiated. 

lALDABAOTH,  the  name  given  by  the  Ophite 
sect  of  Gnostics  in  the  second  century  to  the  De- 
miurge (which  see),  or  world-former.  In  opposing 
the  Judaizing  sects  of  Gnostics,  the  Ophites  evi- 
dently inclined  to  the  side  of  Paganism.  The  dis- 
tinction in  regard  to  the  Demiurge,  between  the 
classes  of  Gnostic  sects,  is  well  pointed  out  by  Nean- 
der :  "  The  Ophitic  system,"  says  he,  "  represented 
the  origin  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  here  named  lalda- 
baoth,  in  altogether  the  same  way  as  the  Yalenti- 
nian  ;  moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his  relation  to  the 
higher  system  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  mark  the 
transition-point  between  the  two  systems.  The  Va- 
lentinian  Demiurge  is  a  limited  being,  who  in  his 
limitation  imagines  he  acts  with  independence.  The 
higher  system  of  the  world  is  at  tirst  unknown  to 
him ;  he  serves  as  its  unconscious  instrument.  In 
the  phenomena,  or  appearances  coming  from  that 
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higlier  world,  lie  is  at  first  bewildered  and  thrown 
into  amazement ;  not,  however,  on  account  of  his 
malignity,  but  his  ignorance.  Finally,  he  is  attracted, 
however,  by  the  godlike,  rises  from  his  unconscious- 
ness and  ignorance  to  consciousness,  and  thereafter 
serves  the  higher  order  of  the  world  with  joy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ophitic  system,  on  the  other  liand,  he 
is  not  only  a  limited  being,  but  altogether  hostile  to 
the  higher  order  of  world,  and  so  remains.  The 
higher  light  he  is  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  liis  deri- 
vation from  tlie  Sophia,  he  only  turns  to  the  bad 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  position  against  the 
higher  order  of  the  universe,  and  rendering  himself 
an  independent  sovereign.  Hence  the  purpose  of 
'Wisdom'  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  spiritual  natures 
that  have  flowed  over  into  his  kingdom,  and  to  draw 
them  back  into  itself,  that  so  laldabaoth  with  his 
entire  creation,  stripped  of  every  rational  nature, 
may  be  given  up  to  destruction.  According  to  the 
Valentinian  system,  on  the  contrary,  the  Demiurge 
constitutes  through  eternity  a  grade  of  rational, 
moral  existence,  of  subordinate  rank  indeed,  but  still 
belonging  to  the  haiTOonious  evolution  of  tlie  great 
whole.  Yet  here  again  we  can  trace  a  relationship 
of  ideas  in  the  two  systems  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Ophites 
represent  the  Demiurge  as  unconsciously  and  invo- 
luntarily subservient  to  Wisdom,  working  towards 
the  accomphshment  of  its  plans,  and  ultimately 
bringing  about  his  own  downfall  and  annihilation. 
But  if  laldabaoth  is,  without  willing  or  knowing  it, 
an  instrument  to  the  purposes  of  divine  wisdom,  yet 
this  gives  him  no  distinction,  as  in  the  Valentinian 
system,  but  in  this  he  is  even  put  on  a  level  with 
absolute  evil : — it  does  not  proceed  from  the  excel- 
lence of  his  nature,  but  from  the  almighty  power  of 
the  higlier  order  of  world.  Even  the  evil  spirit — 
the  serpent  form  that  sprang  into  existence  when 
laldabaoth,  full  of  hatred  and  jealousy  towards  man, 
looked  down  into  the  Hyle,  and  imaged  himself  on 
its  surface,  must  against  his  will  serve  only  as  an 
instrument  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  wisdom." 
According  to  the  system  of  the  Ophites,  the  em- 
pire over  which  laldabaoth  rules  is  the  starry  world, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  stars  he  holds  the 
spirit  of  man  in  bondage  and  servitude.  laldabaoth, 
and  the  spirits  begotten  by  him,  are  the  spirits 
of  the  seven  great  planets,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mars, 
Venus,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Saturn  ;  and  to  assert 
nis  authority  as  the  self-subsistent  Lord  and  Crea- 
tor, he  gives  orders  to  the  six  angels  under  his  com- 
mand to  create  man  after  their  own  common  image. 
Tlie  order  is  obeyed,  and  man  is  created  a  huge  cor- 
poreal mass,  but  without  a  soul,  until  laldabaoth 
animates  it  with  a  living  soul,  a  portion  of  himself. 
Thus,  to  the  amazement  and  indignation  of  lalda- 
baoth, in  man  was  concentrated  the  light,  the  soul, 
the  reason  of  the  whole  creation.  Jealous  of  the 
newly  formed  man,  he  endeavours  to  reduce  him  to 
B.  state  of  blind  unconsciousness,  and  thus  of  abject 
iiubmission ;    but  the  mundane  soul  employed  tlio 


serpent  to  tempt  man  to  disobedience.  Thus  th« 
eyes  of  the  first  man  were  opened,  and  he  passed 
from  a  state  of  unconscious  limitation  to  a  state 
of  conscious  freedom.  Man  now  renounced  allegi- 
ance to  laldabaoth,  who,  to  punish  him,  thrust  him 
down  from  the  region  of  the  upper  air,  where  until 
now  he  had  dwelt  in  an  ethereal  body,  into  the  dark 
earth,  and  banished  him  into  a  dark  body.  Man  ii 
now  in  a  perilous  situation,  exposed  to  the  evil  in- 
fluences not  only  of  the  seven  planetary  spirits,  but 
of  the  purely  wicked  and  material  spirits.  Wisdom, 
however,  never  ceases  to  support  man's  kindred 
nature  by  fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual  in- 
fluence, and  thus  there  is  preserved  in  every  age  a 
race  in  which  tlie  seeds  of  the  spiritual  nature  are 
saved  from  destruction. 

laldabaoth,  the  god  of  the  Jews,  was  said  by  the 
Ophites  to  have  brought  about  the  crucifixion  or 
Jesus,  because  by  the  revelation  of  the  unknown 
Father  he  sought  to  subvert  Judaism.  After  his 
resuiTection,  they  alleged  Jesus  remained  eighteen 
months  upon  the  earth,  during  which  time  he  ac 
quired  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  higher  truth  which 
he  communicated  to  a  few  of  his  disciples.  Upon 
this  he  is  raised  by  the  celestial  Christ  to  heaven, 
and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  laldabaoth,  imobserved 
by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  to  himself  every 
spiritual  nature  that  has  been  emancipated  and  puri- 
fied by  the  redemption,  and  in  proportion  as  Jesus 
becomes  enriched  by  the  attraction  to  himself  of 
kindred  natures,  laldabaoth  is  deprived  of  all  his 
higher  virtues.  The  end  is  by  means  of  Jesus  to 
procure  the  enlargement  of  the  spiritual  hfe,  con- 
fined in  nature,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
fountain  the  mundane  soul,  from  wliich  all  has 
flowed. 

IAPETUS,  a  Titan,  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and 
the  father  of  Prometheus.  Hence  he  was  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human 
race. 

lASO,  a  daughter  of  Asclepizis,  and  sister  of  Hy- 
geia,  and  worshipped  among  the  ancient  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  recovery  from  sickness. 

lASONIA,  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Cyzicus. 

IBERIAN  CHURCH.  See  Georgian  Church. 

IBIS,  a  bird  held  in  the  highest  veneration  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  being  consecrated  to  Thoth, 
who  is  generally  represented  with  the  bead  of  an  Ibis. 
This  bird  is  known  in  natural  history  as  the  Ardea 
Ibis,  and  belongs  to  the  order  of  birds  called  the  Grral- 
latores  or  Waders.  Its  colour  is  entirely  black;  its 
beak  remarkably  crooked  ;  its  neck  long  and  flexible. 
In  general  appearance  it  considerably  resembles  the 
stork.  By  destroying  the  serpents,  frogs  and  toads 
which  bred  in  the  miry  ground  and  slimy  pools  after 
the  ebbing  of  the  Nile,  it  became  noted  for  its  use- 
fulness ;  and  so  highly  were  its  services  valued,  that 
to  kill  one  of  these  birds  was  a  capital  crime.  Hits 
sehjuist,  Savigny,  and  others,  consider  the  Ibis  a.i 
identical  with  the  Nimieuiiis  albius  of  Cuvier.     Thev 
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;'.(iinit  tliiit  it  (levoureii  the  worjiia  and  insects  wliicli 
lay  sciittered  over  the  nuidily  nitrous  precipitations 
of  the  overilowod  iielda  of  the  Egyi)tians  ;  and  afrirm 
that  it  was  held  sacred,  not  on  account  of  its  useful- 
ness in  tills  respect,  but  simply  as  being  a  hierogly- 
pliioil  symbol  of  the  Nile.  It  was  regarded  as  pre- 
siding over  all  sacred  and  mystical  learning  of  the 
Egyptian  hierarchy,  and  accordingly  it  was  often 
euibiihned ;  hence  many  skclittons  and  mummies  of 
this  bird  ai-e  found  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
Numeuius  (dims  was  considered  by  Cnvier  as  identi- 
cal witli  the  Aljoiihaunes,  a  species  of  curlew  which 
was  frecpiently  seen  by  liruce  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

IliUM,  the  marriage  of  a  Jew  with  the  widow  of 
his  deceased  brother,  according  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Thus  in  Deut.  xxv.  5,  it  is 
expressly  commanded,  "  If  brethren  dwell  together, 
and  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no  child,  the  wife  of 
the  dead  shall  not  marry  OTthout  unto  a  stranger : 
her  husband's  brother  shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  take 
her  to  him  to  wife,  aiul  iierform  the  duty  of  an  hus- 
band's brother  unto  her."     See  LnvinATE. 

ICELANDERS  (Rkligion  of).  See  Scandina- 
vians (Religion  op  Anciicnt). 

ICELUS,  the  son  of  Somnns,  and  the  brotlier  of 
Morpheus,  a  god  believed  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
preside  over  dreams.  Ovid  says  that  this  deity  was 
tailed  Icehis  by  the  gods,  but  Phohrtor  by  men. 

ICHNjEA,  a  surname  of  the  ancient  Greek  god- 
dess Themii,  derived  probably  from  Ichnse,  where 
the  was  worshipped.  Idmcca  was  also  a  surnaiP"  ol 
Nemesis. 

ICHTHUS  (Gr.  a  fish),  a  technical  word  some- 
times used  among  the  early  Christians  to  denote 
Christ,  because  the  initial  letters  of  his  names  and 
titles  in  Greek,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Saviour,  technically  [lut  together  make  up  the  name 
Ichthtts.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Tertullian  and  Op- 
tatus,  the  latter  of  whom  alleges  that  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  font  in  Christian  churches  was  termed 
Piscina  or  tish-pool.  A  curious  allusion  to  this  sub- 
•ect  occurs  in  the  work  of  Tertullian  on  Baptism, 
where  he  says,  "  We  fishes  are  born  in  water,  con- 
orriiable  to  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Jdiihus,  a  fish;"  and  Optatus,  when  speaking  of 
'his  technical  name,  says,  "This  is  the  Fish,"  mean- 
ing Christ,  "  which  is  brought  down  upon  the  waters 
(>f  the  font  in  baptism  by  invocation  and  prayer." 

ICHTHYOCENTAURI,  fish-centaurs,  fabulous 
Ijeings  in  the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  having  the 
upjier  part  of  their  bodies  of  human  shape  and  the 
lower  in  the  form  of  a  fish ;  besides  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguished  them  from  Tritons,  was  that  the 
place  of  the  hands  was  supplied  with  horses'  feet. 

ICONOCLASTS  (Gr.  eikon,  an  image,  and  klazo, 
to  break),  image-breakers,  a  name  which  was  given 
to  those  who  rejected  the  use  of  images  in  churches, 
n  account  of  the  zeal  which  they  occasionally  dis- 
played in  destroying  them.     It  was  particularly  ap- 


plied in  the  eighth  century  to  Leo  the  Isaurian  and 
his  followers,  who  sought  in  many  cases  by  deeds 
of  violence  to  show  their  abhon-ence  of  Image-Wok- 
8IIII'  (which  see). 

ICONODULI  AND  ICONOLATRI  (Gr.  dicon, 
an  image,  and  dulia  and  l/ilria,  worship),  terms  ap- 
plied to  those  in  the  eighth  century  who  favouied 
the  worship  of  images. 

ICONOSTASIS,  the  screen  in  Greek  churchea 
which  separates  the  holy  table,  prothesis,  and  vestry 
from  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church.  Within  tliis 
screen  the  clergy  alone  are  permitted  to  enter; 
there  are  even  ex[)ress  canons  to  prohibit  women  go- 
ing within  it.  This  screen  is  called  IconaaUisis,  be- 
cause several  ikims  or  pictures  of  a  sacred  character 
are  usually  painted  upon  it.  The  idea  of  this  screen 
or  vail  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  vail  which 
sejiarated  the  holy  place  from  the  holy  of  holies  in 
the  Jewish  temple. 

ICOXUS,  a  sect  of  religionists  in  Japan,  original 
ing  from  an  individual  so  esteemed  for  his  sanc- 
tity, that  his  devotees  celebrate  his  festival  every 
year.  On  that  occasion  multitudes  assemble  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  of  Japan,  imagining  that  he 
wlio  first  sets  foot  in  the  temple  is  entitled  to  pecu- 
liar blessings.  The  excessive  anxiety  of  every  one 
to  obtain  this  privilege  sometimes  leads  to  fatal  con- 
.scquences  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

IDA,  a  sacred  mountain  hi  Crete,  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  Romans  as  being  the  nursing- 
]ilace  of  Jupiter.  There  was  a  mountain  also,  or 
rather  a  chain  of  mountains,  in  Troas,  famed  as  hav- 
ing, according  to  Homer,  been  frequented  by  the 
gods  during  the  Trojan  war. 

IDiEA  MATER,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  goddess  Cybele  (which  see). 

ID^I  DACTYLI.    See  Dactyli  Id^i. 

IDALIA,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from 
the  town  of  Idalion  in  Cyprus. 

IDE,  one  of  the  Idiean  nymphs,  to  whose  care 
Rhea  intrusted  the  infant  Zeus.  This  was  also  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Idsean  nymphs  by  whom  Zeus 
became  the  father  of  one  of  the  Idcean  Dactyls. 

IDEALISTS,  a  class  of  philosophic  thinkers, 
which  has  chiefly  arisen  in  modern  times.  They 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
subjective  idealists,  who  absorb  every  thing  in  the 
subject,  the  me;  and  the  objecti\-e  idealists,  who  re- 
duce everything  to  the  one  infinite,  unchangeable, 
objective  substance  or  being,  of  which,  and  in  which 
all  things  consist.  The  first  in  modern  times  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  idealism  in  philosophy  was 
Des  Cartes,  who  derived  some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant notions  from  the  inward  activity  of  the  mind, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  sensation,  or  to 
the  material  world  aroiuid  us.  By  thus  removing 
the  notion  of  matter  to  a  distance,  and  concentrating 
the  whole  attention  of  the  mind  upon  its  own  innate 
ideas,  he  brought  out  into  peculiar  prominence  the 
notion  of  the  infinite  and  all-perfect  Being.     Malu 
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Dianche,  piisliing  to  its  legitimate  conclusions  the 
idealism  of  Des  Cartes,  taught  that  the  human  mind 
sees  everything  in  the  Divine,  and  tliat  God  liira- 
self  is  our  intelligible  world.  All  secondary  causes 
were  thus  merged  in  the  one  infinite  cause,  and 
human  liberty  was  lost  in  a  continued  succession  of 
Divine  impulses.  It  was  Spinoza,  however,  who  de- 
veloped the  ultimate  results  of  the  Cartesian  princi- 
ples. He  absorbed  both  man  and  nature  in  God, 
our  whole  individuality  being  absorbed  in  the  Divine 
substance,  human  freedom  giving  place  to  the  most 
absolute  fatalism,  and  God  being  deprived  of  all  per- 
sonality, becoming  synonymous  with  the  imiverse, 
embracing  in  himself  alone  all  its  endless  pheno- 
mena. 

Ip  England,  Herbert,  Cumberland,  and  Cudworth 
came  forward  as  advocates  of  the  idealist  system, 
declaring  certain  connate  principles  or  laws  of  na- 
ture as  being  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  social 
natiu'e  of  man,  as  well  as  the  framework  of  society. 
The  "connate  principles"  of  Cumberland  are  the 
"pure  conceptions"  of  Cudworth,  and  are  no  other 
than  the  eternal  truths  of  Plato,  which  existed  from  all 
eternity  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  towards  which  the 
mind  may  ever  strive  to  attain.  With  Locke  com- 
menced a  reaction  against  idealism,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  sensationalism  which  struck 
at  the  root  of  those  fundamental  principles  which 
are  so  important  to  the  interests  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Lord  Sliaftesbury  was  the  first  to  point  out 
tlie  dangerous  influence  of  the  sensational  system  of 
Locke.  Clarke  and  Butler  followed  with  powerful 
arguments  in  favom-  of  God  and  revealed  religion 
drawn  from  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of 
man.  So  far  all  was  moderate  and  useful.  But 
Bisliop  Berkeley  appeared,  setting  forth  a  system  of 
extreme  ideaUsm,  which  went  far  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world,  and  to  make  man  live  only 
in  a  world  of  objectless  ideas.  Tlie  idealistic  system 
of  Berkeley,  combined  with  the  idealistic  scepticism 
of  Hume,  threw  the  utmost  discredit  upon  the  whole 
speculative  philosophy  of  the  idealists,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  school  of  Scotch  philosophy,  which, 
by  a  combination  of  all  that  was  good  in  both  the 
sensationalist  and  idealist  systems,  tended  to  recon- 
cile the  two  conflicting  philosophies  on  the  ground 
of  common  sense. 

It  is  Germany,  however,  that  may  properly  be 
considered  as  the  native  soil  of  Idealism.  The  Ger- 
man mind  is  naturally  prone  to  idealistic  views, 
which,  accordingly,  form  the  staple  of  their  most 
profound  philosophical  systems.  Previous  to  the 
days  of  Leibnitz  it  had  been  a  recognized  axiom, 
that  "  all  that  exists  in  the  understanding,  previously 
existed  in  sensation,"  and  to  that  illustrious  philoso- 
pher belongs  the  higli  merit  of  having  first  made  the 
important  remark,  "  except  the  understanding  itself." 
Hence  he  drew  the  inference  that  there  are  necessary 
truflis,  the  certainty  of  which  is  founded  not  on  ex- 
-lerieuce,  but  on  intuition.     He  saw  plainly  that  the 


idealism  of  Des  Cartes,  Malebranclie,  and  Spinoz;' 
went  to  deprive  the  universe  of  a  cause,  and  to  ren- 
der all  created  things  nothing  more  than  modes  of  the 
one  infinite  and  unalterable  existence.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  he  supposed  material  objects  to  be  all  of 
them  of  a  compound  character,  consisting  of  monads 
or  ultimate  atoms,  each  of  them  containing  an  inward 
energy,  by  virtue  of  which  they  develop  themselve* 
spontaneously.  The  absolute,  the  original  monad,  is 
God,  from  which  all  other  monads  have  their  origin, 
both  the  conscious  atoms  of  soul,  and  the  unconscious 
atoms  of  matter.  The  atoms  are  all  of  them  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and,  therefore,  can  have  no 
mutual  action  and  reaction.  To  explain  tliis,  Leib- 
nitz devised  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existent  harmony, 
whereby  all  the  monads,  though  acting  separately 
and  independently,  act  nevertlieless  in  complete  uni- 
son and  harmony,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  great  pur- 
pose of  their  creation.  Thus,  in  the  view  of  Leib- 
nitz, God  has  brought  into  actual  operation  the  best 
possible  order  of  things.  "Hence  again,"  says  Mr. 
Morell,  "  his  theory  of  metaphysical  evil,  as  consist- 
ing simply  in  limitation  ;  of  physical  evil,  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  limitation ;  and  of  moral  evil,  as  being 
permitted  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  ultimate  good. 
Hence,  lastly,  his  support  of  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical necessity,  as  being  the  only  kind  of  liberty 
which  is  consistent  with  the  pre-estabUshed  order  of 
the  universe.  In  the  view,  therefore,  which  Leib- 
nitz took  of  the  innate  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
as  opposed  to  the  empiricism  of  Locke ;  in  his  dy 
namical  theory  of  matter,  making  it  ultimately  homo- 
geneous with  spirit ;  in  his  denial  of  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  thus  destroying, 
to  say  the  least,  the  necessity  of  the  latter  in  account- 
ing for  our  mental  phenomena ;  in  all  this  we  see 
the  fruitful  seeds  of  ideaUsm,  which  only  needed  to 
be  cast  into  a  congenial  soil,  to  expand  into  a  com- 
plete and  imposing  system." 

But  the  eminent  German  thinker,  who  gave  a 
decided  form  and  shape  to  the  Idealist  philosophy, 
was  Immanuel  Kant.  He  set  himself  to  discover 
tlie  primary  elements  of  consciousness,  and  to  lay 
down  with  simplicity  and  clearness  the  possibility 
value,  and  extent  of  a  priori  notions  or  intuitions. 
The  true  tests  of  such  a  priori  conceptions  were,  ac- 
cording to  Kant,  universality  and  necessity,  and  by  ap- 
lying  these  tests  we  discover  two  universal  and  neces- 
sary ideas  attached  to  every  perception,  namely  tiine 
and  xpace.  Our  knowledge,  then,  is  strictly  phenome- 
nal under  the  two  fixed  forms  of  time  and  space  ;  and 
all  investigations  into  the  essence  of  things  must  ne- 
cessarily be  fruitless.  We  are  funiished,  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  with  another  faculty,  that  of 
umkrstandlng,  which  gives  form  and  figure  to  the 
material  funiished  by  sensation.  He  discovered, 
also,  certain  necessary  forms  of  our  understanding, 
which  he  called  categories,  or  fixed  relations.  Thus, 
by  a  close  analytical  investigation,  he  was  able  tn 
mifold  the  quantity,  qualitv,  relation,  and  moile  of  ex- 
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isteiicc  of  nil  olijc'cta  whatever.  'I'hfi  HeiiHitive  faculty 
all'onis  tlio  matter  of  a  notion,  and  tlic  underHtamling 
the  form.  That  wljicli  connects  the  two,  ami  which 
forms  the  schema  of  our  notions,  is  Tiiae.  The  hij^h- 
est  faculty  in  the  Kantian  [jhilosoijliy  is  pure  reason, 
which  aims  at  the  fmal,  the  absolute,  the  uncondi- 
tioned in  human  knowledge.  "  But  now  the  best," 
to  quote  the  language  of  Morell,  "  the  mo.st  satisfac- 
tory, and  by  far  the  most  useful  part  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  is  to  come,  that,  namely,  in  which  he 
sots  aside  the  results  of  speculative  reason  by  those 
of  the  practical  reason.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  existence  of  God, 
and  all  such  suporsensual  ideas  cannot,  it  is  true,  be 
demonstrated ;  but,  says  Kant,  our  reason  has  not 
only  a  speculative  movement,  it  has  also  a  prac- 
tical movement,  by  which  it  regulates  the  conduct  of 
man,  and  does  this  with  such  a  lofty  bearing  and 
such  an  irresistible  authority  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  rational  being  to  deny  its  dictates.  (Categori- 
cal imperative.)  Ideas,  therefore,  which  in  theory 
camiot  hold  good  in  practice  are  seen  to  have  a  real- 
ity, because  they  become  the  cause  of  Imman  actions, 
an  cfl'cct  which  could  never  take  place  if  there  were 
not  some  real  existence  to  produce  it. 

"  That  man  has  indisputably  a  moral  nature,  and 
that  he  is  imperatively  commanded  to  act  according 
to  it,  no  good  man  will  deny.  But  what  docs  this 
moral  nature  and  this  command  to  action  imply  ? 
Manifestly  it  implies  the  freedom  of  the  will,  for 
otherwise  action  on  moral  principles  is  impossible  ; 
it  implies  also  the  existence  of  God,  otherwise  there 
were  a  law  without  a  lawgiver;  and  it  implies,  lastly, 
a  future  state  as  the  goal  to  which  all  human  actions 
tend.  In  this  part  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  Kant 
rendered  good  service  to  the  true  interests  of  mora- 
lity ;  neither  can  we  too  much  admire  the  force  with 
which  he  repels  all  the  low,  selfish,  and  utilitarian 
grounds  of  morality,  basing  it  all  upon  the  categori- 
cal imperative,  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  great 
Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  as  its  everlasting  founda- 
tion. It  is  true  that  all  these  matters  lie  beyond  the 
region  of  actual  science,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
within  the  bounds  of  a  rational  faith  [vermmft-rjlaube), 
the  dictates  of  which  every  good,  virtuous,  and  reli- 
gious mind  will  readily  admit." 

Thus  Kant  laid  a  new  foundation  for  philosophy 
upon  the  twofold  ground  of  \\\e  jiure  and  i\\s practical 
-eason,  making  scientific  knowledge  almost  entirely 
subjective. 

The  modem  German  school  of  philosophy  is  in  its 
true  character  essentially  idealistic.  It  concems  it- 
Belf  little  with  the  ever-changing  phenomena,  whe- 
ther of  the  internal  or  the  external  world,  but  directs 
Its  whole  energies  to  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems which  relate  to  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
God,  of  the  universe,  and  of  human  freedom.  It 
passes  from  the  finite  and  the  conditioned  to  find  a 
solid  foundation  for  all  its  inquiries  in  the  infinite 
iind  unconditioned.     "  The  philosophy  of  tlu»  abso- 


lute," says  one  of  the  most  recent  historians  of  mo- 
dern philosophy,  "  that  which  seeks  to  penctrato 
into  ihc,  jrriitciiiliji  of  things, — although  it  inay  seem 
strange  to  our  modes  and  habits  of  thought,  yet  has 
played  a  great  part  in  the  scientific  history  of  the 
world.  It  foiTned  the  basis  of  the  early  speculation! 
of  the  Asiatic  world.  It  cliaracterized  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  phases  of  the  early  Greek  philoso- 
phy, particularly  that  of  the  lileatic  school.  Plato, 
with  all  the  lofty  grandeur  of  his  sublime  spirit, 
sought  for  the  absolute,  in  the  archetypes  existing 
in  the  Divine  mind.  The  Alexandrine  philo80])hen) 
aimed  at  the  solution  of  the  same  problem  ;  ming- 
ling their  theories  with  the  mysticism  of  the  Kast, 
and  calling,  even,  to  their  aid,  the  lights  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  In  more  recent  times  Spinoza  origi- 
nated similar  iuTestigations,  which  were  soon  moulded 
into  a  system  of  stern  and  unflinching  pimtheism ; 
and  in  him  we  seethe  model,  upon  which  the  modern 
idealists  of  Germany  have  renewed  their  search  into 
the  absolute  ground  of  all  phenomena.  It  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  various  methods,  by  which  it  is  supposed,  that 
we  are  conducted  to  the  absolute,  whether  by  faith, 
intuition,  or  reason,  that  the  different  pha.ses  of  the 
German  metaphysics  have  originated  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  by  keeping  our  eye  upon  this  point, 
that  we  shall  possess  the  most  ready  key  to  their  in- 
terpretation." 

Kant  led  the  way  in  Germany  towards  subjective 
idealism,  but  Fichte  went  far  beyond  his  master  in 
the  same  direction,  making  self  or  the  Ego  the  abso- 
lute principle  of  all  philosophy  both  intellectual  and 
moral.  The  outward  universe  was,  in  his  view,  no- 
thing more  than  the  reflex  of  our  own  activity.  All 
reasoning  being  thus  necessarily  limited  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  our  own  conscious  existence,  it  was 
plainly  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion in  reference  to  the  existence  of  God.  Nature 
and  God  alike  disappeared  in  the  system  of  Fichte ; 
and  self,  or  the  Ego  became  the  sole  existence  in  the 
universe.  At  this  point  the  idealism  of  Germany 
reached  its  climax  and  consummation.  In  his  later 
years,  Fichte  felt  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibil- 
ity, of  maintaining  the  position  in  which  he  had  at 
first  entrenched  himself.  If  self  is  the  sole  absolute 
existence  by  which  the  whole  universe  is  constructed, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  the  foundation 
of  this  activity  of  the  Ego,  which  we  term  mind  ?  Is 
there  not  something  real  at  the  foundation  of  these 
subjective  phenomena?  Questions  of  this  kind  led 
to  a  modification  by  Fichte  of  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem, by  introducing  another  absolute  principle  be- 
sides the  Ego  or  self.  Hence  the  philosophy  ot 
Identity,  which,  though  originating  with  Fichte,  was 
afterwards  matured  and  systematized  by  Schelling. 
Self  was  no  longer  viewed  as  the  one  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  the  one  absolute  existence  was  now  as 
serted  to  belong  both  to  the  subject  and  the  obje»t, 
the  me  and  the  not-me,  self  and  the  universe,  both  oi 
which  are  identical,  being  alike  manifestations  of  on« 
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iind  the  same  absolute  Divine  mind,  or  actual  modifi- 
cations of  the  Divine  essence.  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, as  well  as  God  and  self  are  pronounced  to  be 
identical :  "  This  infinite  Being,  containing  every- 
tliing  in  itself  potentially  which  it  can  afterwards 
become  actually,  strives  l)y  the  law  which  %ve  liave 
above  indicated  after  self-development.  By  the  first 
movement  (the  pofence  of  reflection)  it  embodies  its 
ovm  infinite  attributes  in  the  finite.  In  doing  this, 
it  produces  finite  objects,  i.  e.  finite  reflections  of  it- 
self, and  thus  sees  itself  objectified  in  the  forms  and 
|iroductions  of  the  material  world.  This  first  move- 
ment then  gives  rise  to  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
The  second  movement  (potence  of  subsumption)  is 
the  regress  of  the  finite  into  the  infinite ;  it  is  na- 
ture, as  above  constituted,  again  making  itselt  abso- 
lute, and  reassuraing  the  form  of  the  Eternal.  The 
result  of  this  movement  is  mind,  as  existing  in  man, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  nature  gradually  raised  to 
a  state  of  consciousness,  and  attempting  in  that  way 
to  return  to  its  infinite  form.  The  combination  of 
these  two  movements  (the  potence  of  reason)  is  the 
reunion  of  the  subject  and  object  in  divine  reason ; 
it  is  God,  not  in  his  original  or  potential,  but  in  his 
imfolded  and  realized  existence,  forming  the  whole 
universe  of  mind  and  being." 

According  to  this  extreme  idealistic  system,  there 
is  no  difterence  between  God  and  the  Universe. 
The  system  was  as  completely  as  that  of  Spinoza,  a 
system  of  absolute  pantheism,  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse, both  of  inind  and  matter,  was  made  one  neces- 
sarily acting  machine.  Schelhng  felt  tliat  his  philo- 
sophy was  liable  to  this  serious  and  even  fatal 
objection,  and  after  revolving  the  whole  subject  more 
maturely,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Positive  Philoso- 
lihij,  as  he  called  his  new  system,  in  opposition  to  his 
former  views,  which  be  termed  his  Negative  Philoso- 
phy. The  one  system  was  not  intended  to  contradict, 
but  to  complete  and  perfect  the  other. 

The  following  admirable  resume  of  Schelling's  new 
or  positive  philosophy  ie  given  by  Morell :  "  In 
order  to  rise  above  the  pantheistic  pohit  of  view,  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  Absolute,  as  ground  of 
all  things,  and  Godhead,  as  one  particular  manifesta- 
tion of  it.  The  primary  form  of  the  Absolute  is  rcill 
or  self-action.  It  is  an  absolute  power  of  becoming 
in  reality  what  it  is  in  the  germ.  The  second  form 
in  which  it  appears  is  that  of  being ;  i.  e.  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  its  will  or  power  indicated  to  be  pos- 
sible. But  as  yet  there  is  no  personality,  no  Deity 
properly  so  called.  For  this  we  must  add  the  fm-fher 
idea  of  freedom,  which  is  the  power  that  the  Abso- 
lute possesses  of  remaining  either  in  its  first  or  its 
second  potence,  as  above  stated.  In  this  unitij, 
which  contains  the  three  ideas  of  action,  of  existence, 
and  of  freedom,  consists  the  proper  idea  of  Ood.  God, 
before  the  existence  of  the  world,  is  the  imdeveloped, 
impersonal,  absolute  essence,  from  whicli  all  things 
proceed ;  it  is  only  after  this  essence  is  developed, 
and  has  passed  successively  into  the  three  states  of 


action,  of  objective  existence,  and  of  freedom,  thai 
he  attains  personality,  and  answers  to  the  proper  no 
tion  of  Deity. 

"  With  regard  to  creation,  we  can  now  explain  thf 
existence  of  the  world  without  identifying  it  with 
Deity,  as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  pantheistic  hypo- 
thesis. The  absolute  is  the  real  ground  of  all  things 
that  exist,  but  the  absolute  is  not  yet  Deity.  That 
element  in  it,  which  passes  into  the  creation  and 
constitutes  its  essence,  is  not  the  whole  essence  of 
Deity ;  it  is  not  that  part  of  it  which,  peculiarly 
speaking,  makes  it  divine.  The  material  world 
then,  IS  simply  one  form  or  potence  m  which  the 
absolute  chooses  to  exist ;  in  which  it  freely  deter- 
mines to  objectify  itself,  and  consequently  is  only 
one  step  towards  the  realizatiim  of  the  full  concep- 
tion of  Deity,  as  a  Divine  Person. 

"  iMan  is  the  summit  of  the  creation — he  is  that 
part  of  it  in  which  the  absolute  sees  himself  most 
fully  portrayed  as  the  perfect  image  or  type  of  the 
infinite  reason.  In  him,  objective  creation  has  taken 
the  form  of  subjectivity ;  and  hence  he  is  said,  in 
contradistinction  to  everything  else,  to  have  been 
formed  in  tlie  image  of  God. 

"  To  solve  the  problem  of  moral  evil,  we  must 
keep  in  mind,  that  man,  though  grounded  in  the  ab- 
solute, still  is  not  identified  with  Deity ;  since  the 
divine  element,  namely,  the  unity  of  the  three  poten- 
cies of  the  original  essence,  is  wanting  to  him.  Still, 
man  bears  a  perfect  resemblance  to  God,  and  there- 
fore must  be  free,  and  fully  capable  of  acting,  if  he 
choose,  against  his  own  destiny.  This  actually  took 
place,  inasmuch  as  he  attempted,  like  God,  to  create, 
separating  the  three  potencies,  which  were  shadowed 
forth  in  him  as  the  image  of  Deity,  and  not  being  able 
in  doing  so  to  retain  their  unity.  Hence  the  will  oi 
man  was  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  divine  will, 
attempted  to  act  independently,  and  brought  confu- 
sion and  moral  obliquity  into  his  nature.  Man  would 
become  like  a  God,  and  by  attempting  to  do  so,  he 
lost  the  very  image  of  God  which  he  did  possess." 

The  idealist  views  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  though 
agreeing  in  some  respects,  start  from  two  different 
and  even  opposite  points;  the  former  setting  out 
from  the  subjective,  and  the  latter  irom  the  objec- 
tive, the  one  regarding  self  as  the  absolute,  the  other, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  mind.  Hegel,  however,  has 
carried  to  its  extreme  limit  the  idealism  of  Germany. 
He  denies  the  existence  alike  of  the  subject  and  the 
object,  self  and  the  imiverse,  and  considers  the  only 
real  existence  to  be  the  relation  between  the  two, 
and  the  universe  therefore  to  be  a  universe  of  rela- 
tions. God,  instead  of  being  an  absolute  and  self- 
existent  reality,  is  a  constantly  developing  process, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  progi-ess  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness. He  is  an  eternally  advancing  process  of 
thinking,  going  onward  in  a  threefold  movement,  the 
first,  being  thought  simply  considered  in  itself,  the 
second,  thought  in  its  objective  aspect,  which  is  na- 
ture, and  the  third,  thought  returning  to  itself,  which 
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\^  miiid.  Tims  with  Ilcgel,  (Jod  is  not  a  perBoii,  but 
a  series  of  tlioii{;lit8  of  an  eternal  mind. 

Germany,  dnriiif;  the  last  (piarter  of  a  century,  lias 
hoen  the  scene  of  an  almost  iniintemipted  stnii^t;le 
between  liililc;  thcolo^'ians  and  Alheistie  or  rather 
Pantheistic  Idealists.  Nowhere  else  has  the  perni- 
cious inlliience  of  Idealism  upon  the  religion  of  a 
country  been  felt  so  sensibly  as  in  Oermany.  TlKire 
we  find  a  clas.s  of  writers  termini;  themselves  na- 
tionalists, and  carryiiif,'  with  them  a  larf;e  body  of 
intelligent  and  thonglitfid  men,  who  have  reasoned 
themselves  into  a  rejection  of  the  whole  objective 
element  of  Christianity,  leaving  nothing  but  the  a 
priaii  religious  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  And 
even  these  original  conceptions  arc  not  left  intact  by 
tliis  baneful  philosophy.  The  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  God,  for  example,  what  does  it  become  in  the 
hands  of  a  German  idealist,  who  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  God  is  one  with  the  universe  itself? 
Such  a  natural  theology  is  nothing  less  than  pure 
nrdihisliing  infidelity  in  a  different  form  from  that 
wliich  it  was  wont  to  assume.  The  infidel  has  often 
declared  that  God  is  the  universe,  and  the  modem 
German  Idealist  allirnis  that  the  universe  is  God.  In 
both  cases  alike,  the  one  personal  God  is  lost  in  a 
vague  abstraction  which  can  neither  attract  our  love 
nor  awaken  our  fears. 

For  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  views 
pnt  forward  by  Strauss  and  the  Tiibingen  school,  a 
reaction  took  place,  and  idealism  began  to  lose  its 
prestige  and  influence,  but  between  1844  and  1848, 
in  Norlhem  Germany  more  especially,  the  system 
was  revived  in  its  worst  forms  by  the  Friends  of 
Light,  headed  by  Uhlich  of  Magdebwg,  and  the  Ger- 
man Catholics,  headed  by  Konge.  This  movement, 
though  it  excited  a  great  sensation  while  it  lasted, 
was  fortunately  only  temporary  in  its  duration  ;  and 
for  some  years  past  Idealistic  Infidelity  has  been 
giving  place  throughout  almost  every  part  of  Ger- 
many to  a  practical  Christianity,  which,  by  means 
of  Young  Men's  Associations,  Inner  Missions,  and 
other  rehgious  and  philanthropic  movements,  is  rap- 
Idly  diffusing  a  love  of  evangelical  truth  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.  See  Hegelians,  Infidels, 
Intuitionist.?. 

IDENTITY  (Philosophy  of),  that  system  of 
pliilosophical  belief  which  originated  in  Gennany  iu 
the  present  century  with  Fichte,  and  was  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent  by  Schelling,  whereby  an  entire 
identity  was  maintained  to  exist  between  God  and 
the  Universe.    See  Idealists. 

IDINI,  the  term  used  to  denote  sacrifice  among 
the  Kafirs.  This  rite  is  performed  to  their  ancestors, 
not  to  the  Supreme  Being.  They  seem  to  think  that 
by  burning  fat  or  rather  bones  to  them,  they  can 
appease  their  anger.  The  Idini  was  rarely  prac- 
tised, and  only  in  cases  where  they  wished  to  avert 
Bome  apprehended  evil. 

IDIOT..*E  (Gr.  private  men),  a  name  applied  by 
some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  private 
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members  of  the  church  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergj'  and  those  wlio  held  public  office  in  the  church. 
The  same  term  was  aitplied  by  tlie  Jews  to  private 
judges  or  arbiters,  chosen  by  private  parlies  to  settle 
dis))utcs,  and  they  received  the  name  of  Idiota;,  be- 
cause they  were  the  lowest  rank  of  judges,  and  not 
sctlfled  as  a  standing  court  by  the  Satihedrim. 

IDMO.N,  a  son  n(  Apollo  and  Anlfriii.,  worshippec' 
by  the  Megarians  and  Hctotians  at  ileracleia  as  the 
protector  of  the  place. 

IDOL,  a  fancied  representation  of  a  heathen  god. 
According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  ancient 
Greece,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  gods  had 
not  a  visible  represcnt.-ition  of  one  form  or  another. 
It  is  probable  indeed,  that  for  a  long  period  there 
existed  in  Greece  no  other  statues  than  those  of  the 
gods.  According  to  liusebius,  the  Greeks  were  not 
worshippers  of  images  before  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
who  fir.st  of  all  erected  statues  to  Minerva.  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  that  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to 
represent  the  deity  under  the  foiin  of  a  man  or  an 
animal.  Lucian  says  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  no  statues  in  tlieir  temples,  and  Herodotus  af- 
finns  that  the  ancient  Persians  had  no  images  of 
their  gods,  while  Caesar  alleges  that  the  Germans 
had  few.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  last-mentioned 
people,  says,  "Their  deities  were  not  inmmred  in 
temples,  nor  represented  under  any  kind  of  resem- 
blance to  the  human  fomi.  To  do  either,  were  in 
their  opinion  to  derogate  from  the  majesty  of  supe- 
rior beings." 

Idols  were  probably  at  first  of  the  rudest  form, 
being  nothing  more  than  shapeless  blocks  of  wood  of 
stone.  The  Phoenicians  indeed  in  very  remote  times 
worshipped  the  Bvf.tylia  (whicli  see),  or  large  me- 
teoric stones  which  had  fallen  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  were  believed  to  be  sent  down  by  the 
gods  themselves  as  their  images.  Hence  these 
stones  were  sometimes  called  heaven-stones.  The 
worship  of  the  Baetylia,  however,  was  not  limited  to 
the  Phcenicians ;  a  holy  stone  was  held  as  sacred  to 
Cyhele  in  Galatia ;  another  to  the  sun-god  Helioga- 
haltts  in  Syria;  and  another  still  to  Apollo  at  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  Jablonski  also  declares  that  the 
principal  idol  among  the  ancient  Arabians  was  a  square 
black  stone,  fom-  feet  high,  and  two  feet  broad,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Dysares.  In  the  same 
categoiy  may  be  classed  the  Kaaba  of  the  modem 
Mohammedans. 

From  tlie  barbarous  and  uncouth  appearance  of 
the  idols  of  many  heathen  tribes,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  iheopoioi  or  god-makers 
must  have  been  sufficiently  unartistic.  And  yet 
from  several  passages  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  we 
learn,  that  both  temples  and  statues  of  the  gods  ex- 
isted in  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  histoiy.  The 
lonians  of  Asia  Minor  were  more  especially  remark- 
able for  their  sculptm-ed  representations  of  the  gods. 
The  first  efforts  at  statuary,  both  in  the  colonies  and 
in  the  mother-country  of  Greece,  were  undoubtedly 
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8tatue8  of  their  divinities.  For  private  and  domes- 
tic devotion,  rather  I  han  public  worship,  idols  were 
constructed  of  baked  clay.  Those  which  %vere  de- 
6i,:;ued  to  be  placed  in  temples  were  composed  more 
generally  of  wood,  but  afterwards  of  marble  and 
bronze,  executed  in  what  is  called  tlie  archaic  or 
hieratic  style,  which  was  so  scrupulously  followed  for 
a  long  period  that  Greek  art  in  this  department  was 
stationary.  The  ancient  forms  of  the  gods  were 
strictly  preserved,  even  when  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed, 
wood  being  exchanged  for  marble,  bronze,  ivory,  and 
even  gold.  In  one  class  of  statues  of  the  gods,  those 
namely  which  were  dedicated  in  the  temples  as  aiia- 
themaia,  no  such  rigid  adherence  to  traditionary  cus- 
tom was  demanded,  and  here,  accordingly,  artists  gra- 
dually rose  to  a  higher  style  of  art.  When  Athens, 
however,  iu  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  became  the  centre  of 
tlie  fine  arts  in  Greece,  statuary  became  emancipated 
from  its  ancient  restrictions,  and  the  representations 
of  the  gods  were  executed  in  a  style  of  surpassing 
beauty  approaching  even  to  the  sublime.  The  sta- 
tue of  Pallas  by  Phidias,  and  much  more  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  by  the  same  artist,  were  universally 
admired.  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  school 
of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  arose,  which  was  for  a  time 
considered  as  superior  even  to  that  of  Phidias ;  but 
though  their  female  statues  were  probably  unrivalled, 
the  productions  of  this  school,  generally  speaking, 
failed  to  afi'ect  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  those 
pure  and  ennobling  feelings  which  were  excited  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  statues  wliich  came  from 
the  hand  of  Phidias.  In  the  various  kingdoms  which 
arose  out  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
statues  of  the  gods  were  seldom  made,  and  the  arts 
both  of  painting  and  statuary  finding  ample  scope  in 
secular  oljjects,  ceased  to  direct  their  exclusive  or 
even  their  happiest  efforts  to  representations  of  pa- 
gan deities.  Nay,  the  vanity  of  kings  tended  to  in- 
troduce a  new  kind  of  statues,  the  bust  of  a  king 
being  sometimes  placed  upon  the  body  of  a  statue  of 
a  god.  Etruscan  art  combined  the  Grecian  style  of 
statuary  with  the  old  Asiatic  or  Babylonian,  which, 
while  it  constructed  idols  of  a  colossal  size,  formed 
them  of  a  composite  character  of  beasts  and  men, 
being  intended  rather  as  typical  and  emblematic 
figures  than  statues  of  gods. 

The  Romans  are  believed  to  have  had  no  images 
of  the  gods  before  the  time  of  the  first  Tarquin  ;  and 
for  a  long  time  after  that  period  they  were  indebted 
to  Etruscan  artists  for  their  statues  of  wood  or  clay. 
The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity  is  asserted  by 
Pliny  to  liave  been  a  statue  of  Ceres,  about  D.  u. 
485.  Livy,  however,  mentions  a  metal  colossal 
statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  as  having  been  made 
about  n.  c.  490.  During  the  Empire,  artists  some- 
times flattered  the  Emperors  by  rei)resenting  thom 
in  statues  under  a  deified  character,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  imperial  family  as  goddesses. 


The  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  more  espb 
cially  its  establishment  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  tht 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  proved  the  destruction  of 
pagan  idols,  however  skilfully  and  elegantly  formed 
This  crusade  against  the  statues  of  the  gods  com- 
menced in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
and  continued  gi'adually  to  advance,  until  under 
Theodosius  the  Younger  it  pervaded  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Not  that  the  Christians  despised  the  arts, 
or  were  incapable  of  appreciating  sestlielic  excellence 
whether  in  painting  or  in  sculpture,  I'Ut  their  hos- 
tility to  pagan  idols  was  wholly  of  a  religious  nature. 
They  detested  idolatry,  even  though  decorated  with 
the  most  attractive  charms  of  artistic  beauty.  It  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  remarkable  progress  of  art  in 
the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  vindicate  Christianity 
from  the  charge  which  has  sometimes  been  ignorantly 
brought  against  it,  that  the  spirituality  of  its  charac- 
ter has  rendered  it  the  enemy  of  the  fine  arts. 

Idols,  in  the  early  ages,  were  usually  coloured  not 
so  much  from  a  love  of  ornament  as  to  convey  em 
blematic  truths.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Gross  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks  :  "  The  colours  of 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  usually  of  symbolical 
import,  and  they  seem  to  require  a  brief  notice 
hi  this  place,  as  they  are  a  constituent  element  of 
iconology.  According  to  Winckelmann,  '  On  Alle- 
gory,' Bacchus  was  clad  in  a  red  or  scarlet  robe, 
the  emblem  of  wine,  or  as  some  suppose,  of  the 
victory  which  the  jolly  god  achieved  over  man- 
kind when  he  introduced  among  them  many  of  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  life.  Pan,  Priapus,  the  Sa- 
tyrs, etc.,  were  likewise  painted  red,  and  Plutarch 
assures  us  that  red  was  originally  the  prevailing  col- 
our of  the  idols.  Osiris — the  personification  of  the 
solar  year  of  the  Egyptians — was  represented  in  a 
painting  of  vast  dimensions,  with  a  blue  face  and 
blue  arms  and  feet,  and  resting  on  a  black  ground  ; 
symbolical  of  the  sun  in  its  subterrestrial  orbit. 
Black  and  blue  also  distinguished  the  portrait  of  the 
planetary  god  Saturn,  and  were  typical  of  the  sun  in 
Capricorn,  or  its  southern  declension  to  the  zone  of 
sable  Ethiopia.  As  the  king  of  the  lower  regions, 
Serapis  was  painted  black  among  the  Egyptians, 
while  the  image  of  Jupiter  among  the  same  people, 
was  ash-grey  or  scarlet ;  that  of  Mars  a  red  stone, 
and  Venus's  dyed  with  the  same  colour ;  that  of 
Apollo  shone  iu  the  lustrous  hue  of  gold,  and  Mer- 
cury's was  covered  with  the  modest  blue.  The 
natural  colours  of  the  stones  of  which  the  images  of 
the  gods  were  formed,  were  often  selected  on  ac- 
count of  their  allegorical  significance.  Thus  that 
indefatigable  traveller,  Pausanias,  informs  us  that  the 
river-gods  of  the  ancients  were  made  altogether  of 
white  marble,  and  that  only  for  the  statue  of  the 
Nile,  a  black  stone  was  chosen  to  denote  the  Ethiopic 
origin  of  the  fiuviatilc  divinity  :  a  Nilic  bust  in  the 
Napoleon-museum  confirms  this  statement.  Agree- 
ably to  their  cosmogony,  the  Hindoos  selected  the 
dark-blue  colour  to  typify  water  as  the   primordial 
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nl.iiriuiit  of  creation.  Hence  this  colour  ftlso  (leHi'g- 
imtefl  Narajan,  the  mover  of  tlie  priinitive  waters. 
According;  to  .loiie.s'  Di-iser/fitiwui  rcUiti'iir/  to  Am'a, 
a  handsome  imiii^e  of  this  f^od  wrou^dit  in  lihic  iiiar- 
lile,  might  be  seen  at  CatiiiiUKhi,  tlu^  |iriii(-i|al  city 
of  Nepal,  in  a  reclining  attitude,  and  in  tlie  act  of 
Bwimming.  On  the  lirst  of  .January,  tlie  Uonian 
consul,  clothed  in  a  white  toga,  and  mounted  U]ion  a 
white  horse,  rode  up  to  the  Capitol  :  it  was  in  honour 
of  Jupiter,  who — as  we  learn  from  Pherccydes,  was 
adored  there  as  the  siui-god  of  the  llomans,  as  also 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  that  deity  over 
the  giants,  when  the  many-eyed  and  many- handed 
Briareus — winter,  as  the  mischievous  leader  of  the 
rebellious  host,  was  himself  most  signally  defeated. 
This  consular  ceremony  presented  the  living  image 
of  the  solar  deity,  imbued  with  the  hue  of  light. 
Finally,  Ceres  was  tlie  black  or  the  refulgent  god- 
dess, accordingly  as  she  spent  her  time  in  the  badean 
or  supernal  regions ;  and  Vesta,  as  the  earth,  was 
green,  wliilo  in  her  capacity  of  iire-goddoss,  the  col- 
our of  llame  delined  and  illustrated  her  divinity." 

The  idea  whicli  heathens  generally  have  formed 
of  idols  is,  that  after  they  are  consecrated  with 
certain  ceremonies  the  gods  come  down  and  take 
up  their  abode  in  them,  so  that  tlie  images  are 
honoured  as  the  mansions  of  the  gods.  And  Au- 
gustin,  giving  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Egyiitian  Hermes  Trismegistus,  says,  "  He  main- 
tained images  to  be,  as  it  were,  tlie  bodies  of  the 
gods ;  certain  spirits  had  their  residence  in  them, 
having  been  invited  thither  by  their  worshippers, 
and  liad  great  power  in  granting  the  prayers  and 
bringing  about  such  things  as  were  requested  of 
them.  This  uniting  of  invisible  spirits  with  images, 
and  forming  them  into  one  animated  body,  he  teiTned 
the  making  of  gods ;  and  held  that  there  were  people 
who  were  masters  of  that  great  and  wonderful  art." 
This  was  the  common  opinion  among  the  heathens. 
Dr.  Poeocke  as,serts,  that  the  adoration  which  tlie 
ancient  Arabs  paid  their  gods  was  founded  on  this 
indwelling  principle  ;  and  he  infonns  us  from  their 
writers  that  when  Mohammed  and  his  followers 
destroyed  their  idols  at  Mecca,  they  believed  the 
spirits  which  dwelt  in  them  were  to  be  seen  in  tears 
bewailing  and  lamenting  their  condition  as  being  de- 
prived of  their  earthly  abodes. 

IDOLATERS,  worshippers  of  idols,  or  persons 
who  ascribe  to  created  objects  qualities  and  attributes 
peculiar  to  the  Creator.  It  is  ditlicult  to  ascertain 
at  what  precise  period  mankind  began  to  swerve 
fi'om  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  into  idolatry. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Antedilu- 
vian world  was  not  altogether  free  from  this  heinous 
Bin.  In  Gen.  vi.  11,  we  are  told  that  "  the  earth 
also  was  corrupt  before  God,"  which  is  interpreted  by 
the  Jewish  doctors  as  referring  to  the  prevalence  of 
impurity  or  idolatry.  And  when  it  is  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  days  of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  "  Then 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord," 


Maimonidcs  and  the  Itabbis  generally  translate  tlic 
passage  thus  :  "  Then  wjis  there  profanation  by  in- 
voking the  name  of  the  Lord,"  implying  in  their 
view  that  the  name  of  God  was  given  to  creatures, 
lint  whether  such  a  rendering  of  this  passage  bo 
allowable  or  not,  a  com|)arison  of  Gen.  vi.  .1,  with 
Kom.  i.  2.3,  seems  to  favour  the  notion  that  idolatry 
wiiM  jiractised  before  the  Flood.  And  .Sanchoniatho, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  profane  writers,  states,  that  the 
sun  came  to  be  worshijiped  in  the  second  generation 
from  Adam,  and  pillars  or  rude  stones  in  the  fifth 
generation,  and  statues  and  eminent  perBons  iii  the 
ninth. 

Soon  after  the  Deluge  we  find  idolatry  prevailing 
in  the  world.  The  family  of  Abraham  worshipped 
idols  beyond  the  river  I'kipbrates  in  Ur  of  the  Clial- 
dees,  and  Laban  of  Mesojjotamia  had  teraiihim  or 
idols,  which  Rachel  secretly  carried  with  her  when 
she  left  her  father's  house.  The  Egyptians  were 
given  to  idolatry  before  Jacob  and  his  sons  went 
down  thither;  and  from  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  it  appears 
plain  that  the  Israelites  served  idols  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  On  their  departure  from  the  land  of  bond- 
age, we  find  them  worshipping  idols,  and  when  they 
bad  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  adopted  va- 
rious deities,  which  were  worsliipiied  liy  the  Canaan- 
itcs  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 

The  first  of  the  Jewish  kings  who  introduced 
idolatry  as  a  national  worship  was  Solomon,  who 
not  only  himself  served  strange  gods,  but  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  throughout  the  country  in 
their  honour,  and  burnt  incense  to  them.  Jero- 
boam, who  headed  the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes,  set 
up  the  worship  of  two  golden  calves,  one  at  Bethel, 
and  the  other  at  Dan.  Nor  was  the  king  of  Judah 
guiltless  of  this  gross  sin  ;  on  the  contrary,  bis  peo- 
ple excelled  their  fathers  in  the  homage  which  thev 
paid  to  false  gods,  for  we  arc  told  1  Kings  xiv.  2.3, 
that  "  they  also  built  them  high  places,  and  images, 
and  groves,  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every 
green  tree."  Many  of  the  kings  f  Judah  were 
idolaters,  but  Ahaz  surpassed  them  all.  He  walked 
in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  made  molten 
images  of  Baalim,  and  it  is  related  of  him  in  2  Kings 
xvi.  3,  "  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  yea,  and  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  according  to  the  abominations  of  the  heathen, 
whom  the  Lord  east  out  from  before  the  children  of 
Israel."  The  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  had  made 
at  the  command  of  God  had  been  converted  into  an 
idol,  and  incense  was  bunied  to  it,  but  Hezeki.-ih,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  broke  it  in 
pieces,  and  called  it  Nehushtan,  a  mere  piece  of 
brass.  The  succeeding  princes  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  attachment  to  idols  with  the  honourable  ex 
ception  of  good  king  Josiah.  After  the  return  of 
the  Jews,  however,  from  their  seventy  year.s'  capti- 
vit)'  in  I'iabylon,  they  wholly  renoimced  idulatry  by 
the  advice  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah. 

The  earliest  foiTn  of  idolatry  was  that  which  is 
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known  by  tlie  name  of  Tsabaism,  or  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  namely,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  This  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Ba- 
bylonians, Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians.  To  that  may 
have  succeeded  the  worship  of  the  elements,  particu- 
larly of  fire,  which  was  practised  at  an  eai-ly  period 
in  Chaldea  and  Persia.  "  Each  element,"  says  Mal- 
let in  his  Northern  Antiquities,  "  was,  according  to 
the  faith  of  primeval  man,  under  the  guidance  of 
some  being  peculiar  to  it.  The  earth,  the  water,  the 
fire,  the  air,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  had  each  their 
respective  divinity.  The  trees,  forests,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, rocks,  winds,  thunder,  and  tempests,  had  the 
same  ;  and  merited  on  that  score  a  religious  worship, 
which  at  fii'st  could  not  be  directed  to  the  visible  ob- 
ject, but  to  the  intelligence  with  which  it  was  ani- 
mated." 

An  idea  has  prevailed  among  almost  all  heathen 
nations,  that  tlie  authoiity  and  influence  of  the 
gods  were  limited  to  particular  localities.  Hence  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  26,  the  colonists  sent  by  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  Samaria,  attributed  a  severe  calamity  with 
which  they  were  visited  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
manner  of  the  local  deities.  "  Wherefore  they  spake 
to  the  king  of  Assyria,  saying.  The  nations  which 
thou  hast  removed,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria, know  not  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land : 
therefore  he  hath  sent  lions  among  them,  and,  be- 
hold, they  slay  them,  because  they  know  not  tlie 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land."  And  again,  1  Kings 
XX.  23,  we  find  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  their  master  that  the  guds  of 
the  Israelites  were  gods  of  the  hills  only,  and  not  of 
the  plain.  The  same  notion  seems  to  have  pervaded 
the  whole  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  for 
while  the  higher  deities  were  regarded  as  having  a 
more  extensive  range  of  authority  in  every  sepai'ate 
department  of  nature,  every  city  or  single  locality 
had  its  own  special  authority  who  presided  over  it. 
The  greater  deities  also  were  imagined  sometimes 
to  clothe  themselves  in  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
quitting  Olympus  for  a  time,  to  hold  converse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  earth.  Hence  the  exclamation  in 
Acts  xiv.  11,  "The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men."  In  any  great  emergency  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  all  heathen  nations  to  seek  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  gods ; 
and  any  sudden  deliverance  or  special  event,  whether 
wearing  a  good  or  evil  aspect,  has  been  generally 
ascribed  to  the  interposition  of  their  deities. 

In  the  early  Christian  church,  idolatry  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  great  crimes  which  were  punished 
with  excommunication.  There  were  several  degi'ces 
of  the  sin.  Some  went  openly  to  the  heathen  tem- 
ples, and  there  oU'ered  incense  to  the  idols,  and  were 
partakers  of  the  sacrifices.  Cyprian  often  styles 
such  persons  sacrificali  and  thurificati;  and  lie 
draws  a  distinction  between  those  who  not  only 
themselves  sacrificed,  but  compelled  their  wives  and 
children  and  servants  to  go  and  sacrifice  along  witli 


them ;  and  those  who,  to  deliver  their  families  and 
friends  from  persecution,  went  to  sacrifioe  themselves 
alone.  The  latter  he  considered  as  less  aggi'avated 
tnuisgi'essors.  In  the  same  view  of  the  case,  the 
council  of  Anoyra,  in  its  fourth  canon,  orders,  "  that 
they  who  were  compelled  to  go  to  an  idol  temple,  if 
they  went  with  a  cheerful  air,  and  in  a  festival  habit, 
and  took  share  of  the  feast  with  unconcemedness, 
should  do  six  years'  penance,  one  as  hearers  only, 
three  as  prostrators,  and  two  as  co-standers  to  hear 
the  prayers,  before  they  were  admitted  to  full  com- 
munion again.  But  if  they  went  in  a  mourning  habit 
to  the  temple,  and  wept  all  the  time  they  eat  of  the 
sacrifice,  then  foiu-  years'  penance  should  be  sufficient 
to  restore  them  to  perfection."  The  eighth  canon  of 
the  same  council  orders,  "  Those  who  repeated  their 
crime  by  sacrificing  twice  or  thrice,  to  do  a  longer 
penance ;  for  seven  years  is  appointed  to  be  their 
term  of  discipline."  And  by  the  ninth  canon,  "  If  any 
not  only  sacrificed  themselves,  but  also  compelled 
their  brethren,  or  were  the  occasion  of  compelling 
them,  then  they  were  to  do  ten  years'  penance,  as 
guilty  of  a  more  heinous  wickedness."  The  seventh 
canon,  however,  assigns  only  two  years'  penance  to 
those  who  neither  sacrificed  nor  eat  things  offered  to 
idols,  but  only  their  own  meat  on  a  heathen  festival 
in  an  idol  temple.  In  extreme  cases,  where  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  lapsed  into  idolatry  voluntarily,  and 
without  compulsion,  severe  punishment  was  inflicted. 
By  one  of  the  Nicene  canons,  they  were  appointed 
to  undergo  twelve  years'  penance  before  they  were 
perfectly  restored  again  to  full  communion.  The 
council  of  Valence  in  France  goes  farther,  and  obliges 
them  to  do  penance  all  their  lives,  and  only  to  re- 
ceive absolution  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  council 
of  Eliberis  goes  beyond  even  this,  and  denies  such 
deliberate  apostates  communion  in  the  very  last  ex- 
tremity ;  declaring,  "  That  if  any  Christian  took 
upon  him  the  oflice  of  flamen  or  Roman  priest,  and 
therein  offered  sacrifice,  doubling  and  trebling  his 
crime  by  murder  and  adultery,  he  should  not  be  re- 
ceived to  commmiion  at  the  hour  of  death." 

Another  class  of  professing  Christians  who  lapsed 
into  idolatiy,  and  were  in  consequence  charged  with 
renouncini,'  the  faith,  received  the  name  of  Lihdhdicl, 
from  certain  libels  or  writings,  which  they  either 
gave  to  the  heathen  magistrates  or  received  from 
them,  in  order  to  be  excused  from  doing  sacrifice  in 
public.  Some  of  this  order  of  idolaters  gave  a  writ- 
ten statement  subscribed  with  their  own  hands,  de- 
claring themselves  not  to  be  Clmstians,  and  profess 
ing  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  when  called  by  the 
magistrate  to  do  so.  Others,  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from  an  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  sent  a 
heathen  friend  or  servant  to  sacrifice  in  their  names, 
and  thus  to  procure  a  written  testimoniid,  which 
might  make  them  ])ass  for  heathens.  Others,  still, 
confessed  openly  to  the  heatlicn  magistrates  that 
they  were  Christians,  and  could  not  sacrifice  to  idols, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  otVcred  a  bribe  to  obtain 
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a  libel  of  security.  Cases  actually  occurred  of  Cliris- 
tisiiB  who  feigned  madness  to  avoid  being  called 
upon  to  oiler  sacrifice,  and  it  sonietiines  happened 
that  individuals  woulil  go  forward  to  the  lieatlien 
altar  as  if  to  oiler  sacrilicc,  and  woidil  fall  down  sud- 
denly, as  if  in  an  epileptic  lit,  in  order  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  magistrate,  and  lead  him  to  ex- 
empt them  from  the  jicrformance  of  the  heathen  rite. 
This  was  of  course  looked  upon  by  the  churcli  as  an 
act  of  dissimulation,  and  by  the  penitential  rules  of 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  piM'soiis  who  were 
guilty  of  it  were  subjected  to  penance  for  six  months. 
And  not  only  those  who  were  directly  chargeable 
with  sacrificing  to  idols,  but  all  who  in  any  wiiy  jiro- 
inoted  or  encouraged  or  even  connived  at  idolatrous 
practices,  were  visited  more  or  less  severely  with 
ecclesiastical  censures.  Thus  the  trade  of  making 
llols  for  the  heathen  was  accounted  by  the  early 
Christians  a  scandalous  profession,  and  no  man  who 
lived  by  such  a  calling  couhl  be  admitted  to  baptism, 
unless  he  promised  to  renounce  it.  Tertulllan 
charges  it  as  a  great  crime  upon  Ilermogenes,  that 
he  followed  the  trade  of  painting  images  for  idola- 
trous worship.  From  the  remarks  of  TertuUian  in 
his  book  on  Idolatry,  it  would  appear  that  in  his 
time,  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  regard  to  idol- 
makers  was  so  lax,  that  such  offenders  were  permit- 
ted not  only  to  communicate,  but  to  take  orders  in 
the  church.  The  same  Father  considers  those  in- 
volved in  the  charge  of  idolatry,  who  contributed 
toward  the  worship  of  idols,  either  by  erecting  altars, 
or  building  temples,  or  making  shrines,  or  beautify- 
ing and  adorning  idols.  He  denounces  also  those 
>vhom  he  teniis  purveyors  for  idolatry,  among  whom 
he  includes  all  merchants  selling  frankincense  to  the 
idol-temples,  and  all  who  made  a  trade  of  buying  and 
selling  the  public  victims. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness or  unlawfidness  of  eating  meats  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  idols.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  viii., 
places  the  question  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light. 
He  admits  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  and  that  which  is 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is  nothing,  or  of  no  im- 
portance, abstractly  considered.  But  much  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  in  which  the  action  is  per- 
formed. If  a  Christian  man  enters  an  idol  temple, 
and  there  sits  down  with  idolaters,  partaking  of  their 
feast  upon  that  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  idols,  he 
is  plainly  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  his  Christian  hberty, 
a  direct  encouragement  of  idolatry,  and  an  offence 
against  the  conscientious  scruples  of  his  Christian 
brethren.  In  the  Acts  of  Lucian  the  martyr,  he  is 
said  to  have  chosen  rather  to  die  with  hunger  than 
to  eat  things  ofl'ered  to  idols,  when  his  persecutors 
would  allow  him  no  other  sustenance  in  prison.  In 
doing  so  Lucian  acted  on  clear  Christian  principle, 
well  knowing  that  his  heathen  enemies  wished  to  in- 
volve him  in  what  they  considered  a  connivance  at 
idolatry.    And  Baronius,  in  his  Annals,  gives  a  simi- 


lar instance  in  the  case  of  the  ChristianH  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  when  Jub'an  the  Apostate  had  ordered 
all  th(!  meat  in  the  shambles  to  l>e  polluted  with 
idolatrous  lustrations,  firmly  and  resolutely  abstained 
from  purcb.asing  the  polluted  food,  and  used  boiled 
corn  instead  of  bread,  thus  defeating  the  intention  of 
the  Emjjeror.  It  was  regarded  even  as  a  breach  of 
Christian  duty  to  be  present  at  an  idol-sacrilice 
through  mere  curiosity,  although  no  active  part  was 
taken  in  it, — an  indirect  encouragement  of  idolatry 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  council  of  ICIibcris,  under 
the  penalty  of  ten  years'  penance.  And  the  council 
of  Ancyra  made  a  di^eree,  that  such  as  feasted  with 
the  heathen  upon  any  i<lol  festival,  in  any  place  set 
apart  for  that  service,  though  they  carried  their  own 
meat  and  eat  it  there,  should  do  two  years'  penance 
for  it.  Among  the  Apostolical  canons  there  is  one 
which  forbids  Christians  to  carry  oil  to  any  heathen 
temple  or  Jewish  synagogue,  or  to  set  up  lights  on 
their  festivals,  under  the  penalty  of  exconununication. 
Every  kind  of  idolatry  was  visited  in  the  priuiitive 
ages  with  the  censures  of  the  church.  Thus  the 
Angelici  were  accounted  heretics  for  worshipping 
angels  ;  the  Simonlans  and  CarpoOratums  for  wor- 
shipping images  ;  and  the  Collyridmns  for  worship- 
ping the  Virgin  Mary.  Nay,  so  far  does  TertuUian 
carry  his  views  of  this  subject  that  he  determines  it 
to  be  a  species  of  idolatry  for  a  schoolmaster  to 
teach  the  names  of  the  heathen  gods  to  his  scholars, 
or  for  a  Christian  to  bear  arms  or  tly  in  times  of  per- 
secution. But  while  such  extreme  opinions  are  no- 
where found  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Christian 
fathers,  one  great  principle  pervades  the  whole,  that 
no  creatiu-e,  of  whatsoever  excellence,  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  religious  worship  except  the  Living 
and  the  True  God.  Idolatry  of  every  kind  was  viewed 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  called  down  the 
heaviest  spiritual  censures  which  the  Church  could 
inrtict. 

IDRIS.     See  Edris. 

IDUNA,  the  wife  of  Beaoi,  (which  see)  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology.  She  is  alleged  to  keep  in 
a  box  the  apples  which  the  gods,  when  they  feel  old 
age  approaching,  have  only  to  taste  to  become  young 
again.     Thus  they  are  kept  in  renovated  youth. 

IDYA,  the  knowing  goddess  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  daughter  of  Oceamis  and  Tethys,  and  the 
wife  of  jEetes  the  king  of  Colchis. 

IFAYS,  wooden  tablets  among  the  Japanese  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  containing  inscriptions  commemora- 
tive of  the  dead,  mentioning  the  date  of  his  decease, 
and  the  name  given  to  him  since  that  event.  The 
ifay^  are  carried  in  the  funeral  procession  along 
witli  the  body  to  the  grave,  and  one  of  them  is 
placed  over  it,  remaining  there  for  seven  weeks, 
when  it  is  removed  to  make  way  for  the  gravestone. 
Another  of  the  ifays  is  set  up  during  the  period  of 
mourning  in  the  best  apartment  of  the  house  of  tht 
deceased.  Sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  tea  are  placed 
before  it,  and  morning,  noon,  and  night,  food  is  of- 
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fered  to  it,  served  up  as  to  a  living  person.  Two 
candles,  fixed  in  candlesticks,  burn  before  it,  niglit 
and  day,  and  a  lighted  lantern  is  hung  up  on  eitlier 
side.  The  whole  household  of  both  sexes,  including 
the  servants,  pray  before  it  morning  and  evening. 
This  is  kept  up  for  seven  weeks,  and  during  each 
week  a  priest  attends  each  day  and  reads  hymns  for 
an  hour  before  the  ifay.  He  is  each  time  supplied 
with  ornaments  and  paid  a  fee  of  from  five  to  .<iix 
mas. 

IGLAU  (Treaty  of),  a  celebrated  compact  rati- 
fied at  Iglau  in  Bohemia,  which  closed  the  long  pro- 
tracted war  between  the  Hussite-';  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  date  of  this  treaty  is  the  30th  No- 
vember 1433.     See  Hussites. 

IGNATIUS  (St.)  Festival  of,  a  festival  ob- 
served by  the  Greek  church  on  the  20th  December 
annually,  in  honour  of  Ignatius,  the  Christian  mar- 
tyr, who  perished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century. 

IGNISPICIUM,  a  species  of  divination  practised 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  consisting  of  observations 
made  on  the  flames  ascending  from  the  sacrificial 
altar.     See  Divination. 

IKOXOBORTSI,  a  small  sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  Russo-Greek  Church  (which  see),  who  are  so 
violently  opposed  to  images,  that  they  will  not  sutler 
even  pictures  in  their  places  of  worship ;  and  re- 
nounce all  superstitious  reverence  for  the  buildings 
themselves,  declaring  their  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  scriptural  statement,  that  the  Almighty  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands.  They  rest  their 
rejection  of  pictures  and  images  on  the  second  com- 
mandment. 

IKO-SIU,  the  sect  of  the  worshippers  of  Amidas, 
(which  see),  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  ecclesi- 
astical body  in  Japan.     See  Japan  (Religion  of). 

ILAHI  (Arab,  the  divine)  OF  Akbar,  a  system  of 
philosophic  Deism  introduced  by  Akbar,  the  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1556, 
and  reigned  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-one  years. 
His  desire  was  to  found  a  new  creed  on  the  basis  of 
universal  toleration,  so  as  to  combine  in  one  religious 
body  the  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Cliristians, 
along  with  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  His  object, 
m  establishing  a  new  creed,  was  both  political  and 
religious  ;  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  Delhi  emperors 
who  regarded  India  as  his  country,  and  who  sought 
to  efface  from  the  memory  of  the  Hindus  that  they 
were  a  conquered  people.  He  hoped  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  and  common  creed  would  efface  the 
distinction  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
(juered  ;  but  the  task  was  too  mighty  for  even  impe- 
rial resources,  and  his  project  peri.shed  with  him,  the 
Moliammedan  system  being  revived  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Jchanghfr,  Akbar's  son  and  successor. 

By  means  of  the  connnorcial  establishments  of 
the  Saracens  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Mohammedan  faitli  had,  even  in  the  iiinfh 
">entury.    been    diffused    among  some  minor  tribes 


on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  The  creed 
of  IsUra,  however,  thongh  extensively  prevalent 
in  the  northern  provinces,  has  never  penetrated 
to  the  southern  parts.  About  A.  D.  1000,  the 
Sultan  Jlalimiid,  the  first  great  monarch  of  the 
Ghizni  dynasty,  entered  India,  and  effected  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  north-west,  destroying 
the  Hindu  temples  and  idols,  and  erecting  mosques 
in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  district.  At  first  the 
usual  warlike  measures  were  adopted  to  compel  the 
people  to  renounce  the  Brahmanical  creed,  and  adopt 
that  of  Islam.  Soon,  however,  a  system  of  mutual 
toleration  was  adopted,  which  continued  to  be  main- 
tained after  the  Mongolian  conque-st,  the  eftect  of 
which  was,  that  a  mixture  to  some  extent  of  the  two 
creeds  took  place,  the  Mohammedans,  on  the  one 
hand,  adopting  some  Brahmanical  practices,  and 
many  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  and  the  Hindus,  on 
the  other,  learning  to  speak  with  respect  of  Moham- 
med and  the  prophets  of  IsMm. 

When  Akbar  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Mogul 
emperors,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  being  of  an  active  in- 
quiring mind,  he  was  early  led  to  forsake  Moham- 
medanism, and  although  ignorant  of  the  pure  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  was  still  disposed  to  favour  the  Gos- 
pels rather  than  the  Koran.  It  did  not  escape  his 
observant  eye  that  the  adherents  of  two  religions 
so  essentially  difi'erent  as  Brahmanism  and  Islamism 
lived,  nevertheless,  in  harmony  and  peace,  as  they 
had  done  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  before,  to- 
lerating, and  even  apparently  respecting,  one  an- 
other's faith.  In  the.se  circumstances,  with  a  mind 
naturally  inclined  to  liberality,  or  rather  latitudi- 
narianism,  he  bethought  himself  of  framing  a  new 
religion,  which  might  combine  liis  whole  subjects 
in  one  religious  community.  The  materials  thus 
proposed  to  be  amalgamated  were  by  no  means  of 
a  promising  kind,  including,  as  they  did,  Moham- 
medans, Hindus,  the  followei'S  of  Zoroaster,  and  even 
Jews  and  Christians.  Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  and  the  discouragements  which  he  was 
sure  to  encounter  in  seeking  to  acconiphsh  it,  did 
not  prevent  Akbar  from  making  the  attempt. 

Ilahi,  or  the  divine  system,  as  its  founder  proposed 
to  call  it,  was  essentially  eclectic  in  its  character,  its 
elements  being  drawn  from  different  religions.  In 
accordance  with  the  Moliamm.edan  views  in  which 
he  bad  been  educated,  the  fundamental  point  on 
which  Akbar  insisted  was  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  which  he  declared  was  but  obscurely 
revealed  to  the  prophets.  But  while  he  thus  adopted 
a  Mohammedan  basis  for  his  creed,  he  took  care 
at  the  same  time  to  declare  his  entire  disbelief  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Koran.  And  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  peciUiarly  favoured  him  in  doing  so.  It  so 
ha|)poned  tliat  in  1575,  a  dispute  arose  among  Mo- 
liiinimedan  doctors  as  to  the  nundior  of  wives  that  i 
Moslem  might  legally  marry.  The  Koran  nays. 
"  two,  or  three,  or  four,"  but  the  conjunction  (,vau) 
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wWu-\\  \»  translated  "  or,"  admits  also  of  hewing  traim- 
lati'd  "and,"  in  which  case  the  followorH  of  iMo- 
liainnied  would  lie  authorized  in  taking  "  two,  and 
three,  and  four,"  or,  in  all,  nine  wives.  The  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage  was  felt 
to  bo  great,  and,  besides,  it  involved  various  other 
(|uestions  connected  with  marriage,  which  it  aeomed 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  explain.  Much  both  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  disputed  points,  and  the  opinions  of 
those  versed  in  the  Mohammedan  law  were  so  va- 
rious, that  the  whole  suhjcet  was  thrown  into  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Akhar  availed  hiin-elf  of  this 
opportunity  to  avow  his  scepticism,  declaring  that  no 
religious  system  could  assert  a  valid  claim  to  be 
divine  which  involved  such  plain  and  palpable  con- 
tradictions. From  this  time  l he  emperor  profes.sed 
himself  to  bean  impartial  inipiircr  after  truth,  aiul, 
accordingly,  he  openly  conversed  with  the  teachers  of 
every  religion.  The  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated 
may  be  discerned  in  the  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter addressed  in  1582  to  the  king  of  I'ortugal : 
"  Your  majesty  knows  that  the  learned  and  divines 
of  all  nations  and  times,  in  their  opinions  concerning 
the  world  of  appearance  and  the  intellectual,  agree 
in  this,  that  the  former  ought  to  be  of  no  considera- 
tion in  respect  to  the  latter ;  yet  the  wise  men  of  the 
times,  and  the  great  ones  of  all  nations,  toil  much  in 
perfecting  themselves,  as  to  this  perishable  and 
showy  state,  and  consume  the  best  of  their  lives,  and 
the  clioicest  of  their  time,  in  procuring  apparent  de- 
lights, being  swallowed  up  and  dissolved  in  fleeting 
pleasiu'cs  and  transitory  joys.  The  nuist  High  God, 
merely  through  his  eternal  favour  and  perpetual 
grace,  notwithstanding  so  many  ob.stacles,  and  such 
a  world  of  business  and  emjiloyment,  has  disposed 
my  heart  so  as  always  to  seek  him ;  and  though  he 
has  subjected  the  dominions  of  so  many  powerful 
princes  to  me,  which  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  I 
endeavour  to  manage  and  govern,  so  as  that  all  my 
subjects  are  contented  and  happy ;  yet,  praise  be  to 
God,  his  wilJ  and  my  duty  to  him  is  the  end  I  pro- 
pose in  all  my  actions  and  desires.  And  as  most 
people,  being  enchained  by  the  bonds  of  constraint 
and  fashion,  and  regarding  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  relations,  and  acquaintances,  without  exa- 
mining the  arguments  or  reasons  for  it,  give  an  im- 
plicit faith  to  that  religion  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up,  and  remain  deprived  of  the  excellency 
of  the  truth,  tlie  finding  of  which  is  the  proper  end 
of  reason;  therefore  at  times  I  converse  with  the 
learned  of  all  religions,  and  profit  by  the  discourses 
of  each." 

Akbar  being  earnestly  desirous  to  arrive  at  some 
settled  conviction  on  matters  of  religion,  passed 
much  of  his  time,  and  particularly  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  in  conversing 
with  learned  men  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  difterent  religions.  It  fortunately 
haiipens  that  the  substance,  if  not  tbe  exact  words, 


of  these  discussions  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  Dabistiin  or  School  of  Manners,  an  extraordinary 
work,  containing  nnich  valuable  information  in  ref- 
erence to  the  jirincipal  religions  of  Central  and 
Western  Asia.  An  extract  from  the  translation  of 
that  work  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  jirobably  atiords  as  accurate  a  view  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  of  Jln/ii  of  Akbar.  A  philo- 
sopher is  introduced  thus  developing  "the  divine" 
creed :  "  Know  for  certain,  that  the  accomplislied 
apostle  and  perfect  messenger  from  God  is  the  illus- 
trious Akbar ;  that  is  the  imperial  wisdom,  on  whom 
be  the  blessings  of  God !  Nor  am  you  require  a 
stronger  proof  than  this,  bis  being  from  his  own 
essence  skilled  in  all  knowledge,  and  that  his  pre- 
cepts arc  such  as  are  intelligible  to  the  undcrstaiu]- 
ings  of  all  men.  And  since  rea.son  proves  that  a 
wise  and  almighty  Creator  has  fonned  this  world, 
and  has  showered  many  blessings  on  the  inhabitants 
of  this  temporary  abode,  which  are  deserving  of 
praise  and  thank.sgivmg,  let  us,  as  far  as  the  light 
of  our  understandings  will  enable  us,  meditate  on 
the  mysteries  of  his  creation,  and  render  praises  unto 
him  according  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  his 
sublime  perfections.  Then  when  wc  have  obtained 
such  knowledge,  and  have  been  led  into  the  right 
jiath,  should  we  deny  his  unity  and  become  unmind- 
ful of  his  benefits,  shall  we  not  deservedly  incur 
punishment?  Since  such  is  the  case,  why  should 
we  pay  obedience  to  any  man,  wlio  was  a  moital 
like  ourselves,  and  was  subject  to  anger,  and  lust, 
and  covetousness,  and  pain,  and  joy,  and  love  I'f 
rank  and  power,  even  more  than  ourselves.  For  if 
this  mortal  should  teach  knowledge  and  thanks- 
giving, we  have  been  already  made  acquainted  with 
these  by  the  assistance  of  our  own  understandings ; 
and  if  he  should  teach  what  is  contrary  to  reason, 
this  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  false- 
hood. For  reason  assures  us,  that  the  Creator  of 
this  world  is  wise,  and  a  wise  being  would  not 
prescribe  to  the  created  any  worship  which  would 
appear  to  their  reasons  to  be  evil,  since  what  appears 
evil  cannot  remain  permanent.  Now,  all  religions 
are  founded  on  circumstances  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  evil,  such  as  believing  in  the  conversations 
of  God,  the  incaniation  of  the  incoi-poreal  essence  in 
a  human  form,  and  his  reascension  into  heaven  in  a 
human  body;  the  ascension  of  men  into  heaven, 
the  pilgrimage  to  particular  edifices,  and  the  cere- 
monies attending  it ;  the  throwing  of  stones,  and 
running  between  two  hills,  and  kissing  the  black 
stone.  For  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
adoie  God  without  some  visible  medium,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some  fixed  point  to 
which  the  mind  can  attach  itself,  it  is  evident  that, 
for  remembering  and  praising  God,  no  medium  nor 
particular  place  is  at  all  requisite.  But  if  they 
should  be  admitted  to  be  necessary,  the  sun  and 
the  planets  deserve  the  preference.  Yet  neither  can 
be  considered  as  exempt  from   a  resemblance   to 
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Paganism,  though  the  devout  respect  paid  to  parti- 
cular edifices  is  most  objectionable,  as  their  being 
called  the  house  of  God  may  induce  the  ignorant  to 
ascribe  a  corporeal  form  to  God;  and  as  also  dif- 
ferent prophets  have  conferred  a  sanctity  on  different 
places,  such  as  the  Kaaba  and  Jerusalem.  Since 
therefore  a  resemblance  to  Paganism  exists  in  all 
worship  of  stone,  earth,  and  corporeal  forms,  the 
most  proper  objects  on  which  to  fix  the  mind  are 
fire,  water,  and  the  planets.  If  then  any  object  be 
necessary,  let  it  be  the  sun  and  the  planets." 

From  the  view  of  his  system  thus  given  in  the 
Dabistan,  wliich  was  written  by  Alohsan  Fani,  a 
Persian,  who  arrived  in  Northern  India  while  the 
attempts  of  Akbar  to  found  a  new  religion  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  appears  tliat  the 
design  of  this  Mohammedan  reformer  was  to  revive 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster  in  a  modified  form  ;  he  was 
a  firm  believer  in  astrology,  and  according  to  Mohsan 
Fani,  he  borrowed  this  portion  of  his  creed  from 
Jenghiz  Khan,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  ancestor. 
Having  acquired  sufficient  inHuence  over  the  theolo- 
gians, doctors  of  the  law,  and  learned  men,  to  secure 
their  public  recognition  of  him  as  the  sole  protector 
of  the  faith,  Akbar  propounded  his  creed,  which  was 
accepted  by  several  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
lincouraged  by  his  success,  he  now  ordered  the  abo- 
lition of  the  old  confession  of  Islam,  "  Tliere  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  bis  prophet,"  and 
the  substitution  of  the  following  formula  in  its  stead, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Akbar  is  the  vicar 
of  God."  Thus  did  this  ambitious  Mogul  Emperor 
boldly  claim  tlie  place  of  the  great  Prophet  of 
Arabia. 

Having  succeeded  so  far  in  abolishing  the  creed 
of  Islam,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  oixiering  tlie 
discontinuance  of  its  outward  forms  and  ceremonies. 
He  abrogated  the  five  daily  prayers,  the  ablutions, 
fasts,  alms,  and  pilgrimages  enjoined  upon  the  faith- 
ful. He  abolished  the  religious  services  observed  on 
Fridays,  and  dismissed  the  Muezzins  or  criei-s  of  the 
mosques.  He  ordered  that  that  should  be  considered 
as  clean  whicli  was  declared  by  the  Koran  to  be  un- 
clean. He  permitted  tlie  sale  of  wine,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  games  of  chance.  He  forbade  the  marriage  of 
more  than  one  wife,  and  enjoined  the  postponement 
of  the  circumcision  of  boys  until  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  even  then  the  ceremony  was  to  be  entirely  op- 
tional. The  more  effectually  to  abolish  the  memory 
of  the  ancient  religion,  he  ordered  the  era  of  his  own 
accession  to  the  throne  to  be  used  instead  of  the 
Hegira.  In  these  innovations,  Akbar  was  at  first 
supiiortcd  by  the  Shiites,  who  thought  thereby  to 
gain  a  triumph  over  the  Sonnites,  but  on  perceiving 
the  tendency  of  the  new  creed  wholly  to  destroy 
Islaniism,  they  withdrew  the  partial  encouragement 
they  had  given,  and  contended  earnestly  for  the  old 
Mussulman  faith.  To  gain  over  the  Hindus  to  liis 
system  Akbar  proceeded  witli  the  utmost  caution, 
knowing  well  the  obstinacy  with  wiiieh  they  a<ihercd 


to  ancient  institutions.  He  issued  no  edict  against 
idolatry,  but  contented  himself  with  ordering  trials 
by  ordeal  to  be  discontinued,  and  also  the  burning  of 
widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands.  The 
abolition  of  Suttee,  however,  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  Hindu  community,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he 
was  compelled  to  revoke  his  edict  on  that  point. 

Akbar  had  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  the  doctrines  of  his  new  system  of 
religion,  but  he  began  soon  to  perceive  that  a  ritual 
was  necessary  as  well  as  a  creed,  and  after  much 
careful  consideration,  he  decided  upon  adopting  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster ; 
insisting  much  upon  due  reverence  being  paid  to  the 
sun  and  planets  as  the  most  glorious  symbols  of 
Deity.  Among  the  innovations  which  the  Emperor 
introduced  there  was  one  which,  simple  though  at 
first  sight  it  may  appear,  and  even  unimportant, 
proved  the  death-blow  of  Ihihi.  This  was  tlie  edict 
which  he  issued, — forbidding  his  subjects  to  wea. 
beards.  On  this  point  the  reforming  monarch  met 
with  determined  resistance  ;  for  several  years  he  con- 
tended with  his  subjects  on  this  trifling  matter ;  the 
progi-ess  of  his  religion  was  now  arrested,  and  when 
the  son  of  Akbar  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1605, 
Ilahi  disappeared,  and  Iskwdsm  regained  its  wonted 
ascendency.  But  though  the  Deistic  system  of  Ak- 
bar never  obtained  root  in  Hindustan,  but  perished 
with  its  foiuider,  it  has  not  been  altogether  barren 
and  unproductive  of  results,  for  to  this  source  is  to 
be  traced  in  a  gi-eat  measure  the  success  which  after- 
wards attended  the  labours  of  Nanak,  the  Sikh  re- 
former, as  well  as  the  rise  and  subsequent  growth  of 
the  principles  of  the  Persian  Sufis,  and  of  the  Vedanti 
school  of  Hindu  philosophy. 

ILICET  (Lat.  ire  lied,  you  may  go),  a  solemn 
word  pronounced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral 
rites  among  the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  uttered  by 
the  pi-ajka  or  some  other  person  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  after  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased 
had  been  committed  to  the  urn,  and  the  persons 
present  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
from  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  of 
purification.  From  the  occasion  on  which  the  word 
Ilicet  was  employed,  it  is  sometimes  used  proverbially 
among  Roman  authors  to  signify,  "  all  is  over."  See 
Funeral  Rites. 

ILLUMINATED,  a  title  given  sometimes  in  the 
eai-ly  Christian  church  to  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tired.  Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  refers  to  this  use  of  the  word  in  Heb.  x.  32, 
"  But  call  to  remembrance  the  foiTncr  days,  in  which 
after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endm-ed  a  gi'eat  figlil 
of  :iillictions."  Juslin  Jlartyr  says,  that  this  name 
was  given  because  of  tlic  knowledge  which  the  bap- 
tized were  understood  to  possess ;  all  the  mysteries 
being  revealed  to  them  which  were  concealed  from 
the  ciitechumens.  Others  allege  that  the  name  arose 
from  a  lightetl  taper  being  put  in  the  hands  of  tho 
baptized. 
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ILLUMINATI,  aCliriBliiui  next  wliidi  appe.-ired 
ill  Spain  ill  1575,  iiiiilcT  tlic  Spaiii.Hli  iiaiiu;  Abtmhra- 
ilos  or  oiilii;li(cii('(l.  Tlioy  are  cliai'f^cd  with  iiiaiii- 
taiiiiiig  a  kind  <if  porfecliori  in  ruli^'ioii ;  and  many  of 
tlieiii  woru  banislied  or  oxeciilcil  liy  the  InipiiKition 
at  Cordova.  Tliougli  thus  apparently  KuppivuKod  (or 
a  time,  the  sect  appeared  in  1023  in  tlie  diocese  of 
Seville.  Tlio  Bishop  Don  Andreas  I'acliceo,  In- 
quisitor-General of  Spain,  having  apprehended  seven 
of  tlie  ringleaders,  cjuised  tlieiii  to  be  burnt,  and  gave 
their  followers  the  alternative  either  of  abjuring 
their  errors  or  quitting  the  kingdom.  Tlie  doctrines 
imputed  to  them  were, — that  by  moans  of  mental 
prayer  and  union  with  God  they  had  reached  such  a 
state  of  perfection  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  good 
works  or  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  that 
whatever  they  might  do,  they  could  not  posgibly 
commit  sin. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  lUuminati  in  Spain, 
another  sect  of  the  .same  descrijition,  and  bearing  the 
same  name,  appeared  in  France.  It  sprung  up  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  Xlll.,  by  wliose  orders  its  members 
were  so  incessantly  harassed  and  persecuted  that  the 
sect  totally  disappeared  in  \&Ab.  Among  other  ex- 
travagant notions  they  are  said  to  have  held  that  one 
.\nthony  liuquet,  a  friar,  had  received  from  heaven  a 
revelation  of  a  certain  system  of  faith  and  practice, 
so  complete  that  by  means  of  it  any  one  might  arrive 
at  a  state  of  perfection  equal  to  that  of  the  Saints 
and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  that  by  going  forward  in 
the  same  course  their  actions  would  become  divine, 
and  their  minds  wholly  under  the  constraining  iii- 
tluence  of  the  Almiglity. 

ILLUMINATKN,  a  secret  society  in  Germany 
professing  philosophical  Atheism,  which  was  founded 
in  1777  by  Dr.  Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of  canon 
law  in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  association  was  of  a  strictly  philanthro- 
pic character,  embracing  "  the  plan  of  ditlUsing  light, 
union,  charity,  and  tolerance ;  of  abolishing  the 
slavery  of  the  peasantry,  the  feudal  rights  and  all 
those  privileges  which,  in  elevating  one  portion  of 
the  community,  degraded  the  other ;  of  disseminaiing 
instruction  among  the  people,  of  causing  merit  to 
triumph,  of  establishing  individual  and  political 
liberty;  and  gradually  and  without  a  shock,  of 
meliorating  the  social  order."  But  while  these  were 
the  open  and  avowed  objects  which  the  Illuminaten 
hail  in  view,  they  had  also  a  secret  or  esoteric  doc- 
trine, and  their  whole  proceedings  were  conducted 
on  a  plan  of  mysterious  signs.  Each  individual,  on 
joining  the  society,  assumed  a  new  name,  drawn 
generaily  from  Grecian  or  Roman  history,  Weishaupt, 
the  founder,  taking  to  himself  the  name  of  SpartacuB. 
The  names  of  places  also  were  changed,  ancient 
names  being  given  to  them  ;  thus  Munich  was  called 
Athens,  and  Vienna  Rome.  They  adopted  the 
Persian  calendar  and  gave  new  names  to  the  months, 
commencing  their  era  in  a.d.  630.  They  had  a 
secret  alphabet  of  cypliCJ'S,   in  wliich  the  numbers 


were  reversed.  They  hiul  alfo  a  mock  priesthood, 
and  went  through  various  ceremonies  desifjned  ob- 
viously to  riilicule  Christianity.  The  real  intention 
of  the  association  indeed  was  to  abolish  Christianity 
and  establish  a  projiftgaiida  for  the  ditVusioii  of  JUk 
minmii  (which  see).  After  a  few  years  Weishaupt 's 
plan  was  combined  by  Knigge  with  Free-Mwioury. 
and  in  this  form  the  institution  received  a  large  ac- 
cession to  its  numbeiB.  "  In  the  many  grades  which 
it  contained,"  says  Dr.  Kalinis,  "  it  afl'ordcd  scope  to 
the  various  stand-points ;  by  a  true  Jesuitical  system 
of  observance  and  guidance  it  secured  the  single  in- 
dividuals, and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  heads,  reini 
which  could  be  easily  employed  for  the  management 
of  the  whole."  Perthes,  quoted  by  Kahnis,  gives  the 
following  detailed  account  of  the  construction  of  the 
(U'der :  "  At  the  head  of  it  stood,  as  I'rirnuH  or 
National,  the  founder.  Under  him,  the  order  wa» 
organically  divided  into  a  number  of  insjiections, 
wliich  is  dilVerently  stated ;  the  inspection  was  di- 
vided into  provinces  ;  and  in  the  provinces  were  the 
llluminati  meetings  of  the  individual  towns.  At  the 
head  of  each  division  was  a  director,  assisted  by  a 
chapter.  In  order  to  secure  the  existence  of  the 
order,  and  the  employment  for  one  object  of  all  the 
powers  of  th.e  order,  manifold  trials  and  solemnities 
preceded  the  reception.  The  action  of  the  consecra- 
tion— so  it  was  called — takes  place  eitlier  by  day  in 
a  solitary,  retired,  and  somewhat  dark  place,  e.  g.,  in 
a  forest ;  or  by  night,  in  a  silent,  retired  room,  at  a 
time  when  the  moon  stands  on  the  sky.  He  who 
was  to  be  received,  confirmed  by  an  oath  the  declara 
tion  that  with  all  the  rank,  lionours,  and  titles  which 
ho  might  claim  in  civil  society,  he,  at  bottom,  was 
nothing  else  than  a  man.  He  vowed  eternal  silence, 
inviolable  fidelity,  and  obedience  to  all  the  superiors 
and  ordinances  of  the  order  ;  he  solemnly  renounced 
his  private  opinions,  and  every  free  use  of  his  power 
and  faculties.  In  order  afterwards,  also,  to  keep 
every  member  of  the  order  in  the  most  complete  de- 
pendence upon  the  order,  every  superior,  not  only 
kept  the  most  minute  records  of  tlie  conduct  of  all 
Ills  inferiors,  but  every  inferior  also  was  obliged,  by 
filling  up  certain  prescribed  schedules,  to  give  infor- 
mation about  the  state  of  the  soul,  the  correspon- 
dence, the  literary  employment,  not  only  of  himself, 
but  also  of  his  relatives,  friends,  and  patrons.  Ot 
those  to  be  received,  they  preferred  '  persons  of  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  were  wealthy, 
eager  to  acquire  knowledge,  manageable,  steady,  and 
persevering.'  " 

The  Abbd  Barruel  in  France  and  Professor  Ro- 
bison  in  Scotland  sounded  a  loud  note  of  warning 
against  this  secret  society,  as  being  a  conspiracy 
against  all  the  religions  and  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. Great  was  the  alarm  excited  in  many 
minds  by  the  startling  revelations  of  these  two  au- 
thors, derived  as  they  were  from  the  most  undoubted 
evidence,  and  collected  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.     But  however  formidable  were  the  desiiriis 
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of  tlie  ''  Ilhimiiiaten,"  the  society  was  of  short  chira- 
tion,  for,  in  1785,  it  came  to  an  end,  partly  through 
the  machinations  of  the  ex-Jesuits  in  Bavaria,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  Frederick 
Wilb'am  II.  to  the  throne  of  Prussia. 

ILLUMINISM,  the  name  given  to  that  system  of 
Deism  and  Infidehty  which  prevailed  so  extensively 
in  Germany  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  rejected  all  that  is  positive  in  religion, 
and  professed  a  philosophic  Deism,  which  confines 
its  belief  to  natural  religion,  or  the  religion  of  com- 
mon sense.  Whatever  in  Christianity,  or  any  other 
positive  religion,  cannot  be  reduced  to  natural  reli- 
gion, was,  in  the  view  of  Illuminism,  either  frivolous 
or  false.  This  system  of  infidelity  was  simply  a 
combination  of  French  and  English  Deism  ;  the  lat- 
ter represented  by  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Toland,  Tindal, 
Chubb,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  and  others ;  the 
former  by  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Helve- 
tius.  The  head  quarters  of  Illuminism  was  Prussia, 
under  Frederick  II.,  a  moiiai'ch  who  contributed 
much  to  the  spread  of  deistic  tendencies,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes.  One  of  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  agents,  however,  in  diffusing  the  prin- 
ciples of  Illuminism,  was  Nicolai,  the  Editor  of  the 
'  Allgemeine  Deutsch  Bibliothek,'  or  the  Universal 
German  Library.  His  periodical  was  commenced 
in  1765,  and  during  the  first  period  of  its  existence, 
it  enjoyed  unlimited  authority  in  the  literary  world, 
of  which 'it  most  effectually  took  advantage  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  the  faith  of  the  country,  promul- 
gating Deism  and  Infidelity  in  a  covert  and  insidious 
manner.  While  the  most  pernicious  principles  were 
thus  being  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  literati, 
Basedow  and  Campe  were  busily  spreading  them  in 
families  and  schools  by  means  of  their  imposing  and 
plausible  Pliilanth-opinism.  (See  Humanists.)  The 
German  people  had  before  this  time  lost  their  relish 
for  systematic  theology ;  religion  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  code  of  morals,  bearing  only  upon  the  present 
comfort  and  well-being  of  man.  The  works  of  Wie- 
land,  besides,  had  no  small  influence  in  scattering 
among  the  people  deistic,  and  even  immoral,  princi- 
ples. And  to  crown  the  whole,  the  association  of  the 
Illuminaten  (which  see),  formed  by  Weishaupt  in 
1777,  and  joined  by  great  multitudes  from  all  classes 
of  society,  including  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  gave  to  Ilhmu'nism  an  importance  and  an  in- 
fluence which  it  would  never  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed. 

When  Frederick  William  II.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  he  had  sagacity  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  if  Illuminism  should  gain  the  ascendency 
in  the  country,  both  churcli  and  state  would  bo 
ruined.  He,  therefore,  issued  an  edict  on  the  9tli 
July  1788,  conuuonly  called  Wolhier's  Religious 
Edict,  tlic  preamble  of  which  ran  as  follows:  '  With 
grief  it  has  been  remarked  that  so  many  clergymen 
have  the  boldness  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Socinians,  Deists,  find  Naturalists  under  tlie  name  of 


Illuminism.  As  sovereign  and  sole  lawgiver  in  our 
state,  we  command  and  enjoin,  under  the  penalty  of 
immediate  deposition  and  still  severer  punishment  and 
visitation,  according  to  circumstances,  that  hence- 
forth no  clergyman,  preacher,  or  teacher  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  shall  make  liimself  guilty  of  the 
indicated  and  other  errors,  by  venturing  to  spread 
such  errors,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  in  any 
other  way,  publicly  or  secretly."  The  king  was  too 
late,  however,  in  issuing  his  edict;  the  poison  had 
already  difl'used  itself  throughout  all  classes  too  ex 
tensively  to  be  arrested  forcibly  by  a  royal  edict 
Illuminism  had  become,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  the  reli 
gion  of  Germany,  just  as  Deism  had  become  the 
avowed  religion  of  France.  And  the  wide-spread 
influence  of  such  principles  soon  produced  its  na- 
tural results.  The  French  Revolution  broke  forth 
with  a  frenzied  violence  wliich  burst  all  barriers, 
and  covered  the  country  with  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

At  the  time  when  Wollner's  religious  edict  was 
issued,  Bahrdt  conceived  a  plan  whereby  to  propa- 
gate Illmm7iism  secretly,  and  thus  defeat  the  object 
of  the  king.  In  conjunction,  accordingly,  -with  a 
Leipzig  bookseller,  named  Dagenhard  Pott,  he 
formed  a  society  called  the  German  Union,  the  aim 
of  which  was  declared  to  be  "  to  carry  out  the  great 
object  of  the  sublime  Founder  of  Christianity,  viz. 
the  enlightenment  of  mankind,  and  the  dethroning 
of  superstition  and  fanaticism."  Though  numbers 
were  ensnared  by  the  plausible  representations  of 
Bahrdt,  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  German 
Union  soon  began  to  be  suspected,  and  the  Prussian 
authorities,  having  apprehended  the  author  of  the 
scheme,  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment in  a  fortress,  which  was  mitigated  by  the  king 
to  one  year's  imprisonment. 

Tlie  publication  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments, 
from  1774  to  1778,  edited  liy  Lessing,  gave  great 
impulse  to  the  pro,gi-ess  of  Illnminism.  The  princi- 
ple uniformly  insisted  on  by  all  who  held  this  spe- 
cies of  Deism  was,  that  clearness  was  the  test  and 
standard  of  truth.  It  was  not  likely  that,  in  a  spe- 
culative age  and  countiy,  this  could  form  a  resting- 
place.  Men  pushed  their  inquiries  farther,  and  hav- 
ing thrown  aside  all  belief  in  a  positive  written 
revelation,  they  rushed  onward  in  the  path  of  error, 
until  from  lUmninhts  many  of  the  most  able  theo- 
logians of  Germany  became  RATIONALISTS  (whicli 
see) 

IMAGES,  representations  or  similitudes  in  sculp 
ture  or  painting  of  persons  or  things  used  as  objects 
of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  A  distinction  is 
drawn  by  ecclesiastical  writers  between  idols  and 
imn(jes  ;  the  former  being  the  re]iresentations  of  fic- 
titious objects,  the  latter  of  real  and  actually  ex- 
isting objects.  But  most  commonly  the  words  are 
used  indifferently  to  signify  one  and  tlu;  same  Ihin'r. 

Among  the  early  Christians  religious  images  were 
first  intro<luced  for  private  ornament  rather  than  in 
their  churelies.     Tlie  Pagans,  with  whom  tliey  inin 
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cled  in  tlie  ordinary  intercourse  of  every  clay  life, 
were  aeciistonKtd  to  Ijave  images  of  tlieir  j^oiIh  in 
their  lioiisea  and  shops,  and  even  to  wear  them  about 
tlieir  persons.  The  si^ht  of  sneli  oliiects,  therefore, 
hocame  familiar  to  the  Christians,  and  they  naturally 
thought  of  supplantiuf;  these  tokens  of  a  false  and 
idolatrous  worship,  hy  emblems  more  in  accordance 
with  their  own  pure  religion.  The  dove  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  iish  as  a  sign  of  the 
IciiTHUS  (which  see),  or  anagram  of  Christ's  name, 
a  ship  as  a  symbol  of  the  church,  or  an  anchor  as  a 
symbol  of  hope,  were  sometimes  engraven  on  their 
rings,  or  otherwise  used  as  personal  or  domestic  or- 
naments. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  end  of  the 
third  century  that  images  of  this  kind  were  found  in 
Christian  churches.  In  the  year  303  the  council  of 
Elvira  passed  a  decree  forbidding  "the  objects  of 
worship  and  adoration  to  be  painted  on  the  walls." 
Before  this  time  probably  visible  figures  of  the  cross 
came  to  be  used  botli  in  houses  and  churches,  this 
being  regarded  as  the  most  significant  emblem  of 
that  faith  in  Cln-ist  crucified  which  they  gloried  in  as 
their  peculiar  distinctive  doctrine.  But  even  in  the 
fourth  century  we  have  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
hostility  manifested  to  the  use  of  images  in  churches, 
by  a  remarkable  letter  from  Epiphanius  to  Jolm  of 
Jerusalem,  in  wliicli  he  says,  "  Having  entered  into 
a  church  in  a  village  of  Palestine,  named  Anablatha, 
I  found  there  a  veil,  which  was  suspended  at  the 
door,  and  painted  with  a  representation,  whether  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  of  some  saint,  for  I  do  not  recollect 
whose  image  it  was,  but  seeing  that,  in  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  there  was  a  human  image 
in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  1  tore  it  in  pieces,  and 
gave  oitiers  to  those  who  had  care  of  that  church,  to 
bury  the  corpse  with  the  veil."  From  this  letter,  it 
is  plain,  that  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
it  was  written,  the  use  of  images  in  churches,  even 
for  ornament  alone,  was  regarded  as  unscriptural, 
and  therefore  unlawful. 

Some  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  for  example  Ter- 
tullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  carried 
their  opposition  to  all  sorts  of  images  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  teach  that  Scripture  forbids  the  practice 
of  both  statuary  and  painting.  "  It  is  an  injury  to 
God,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  to  make  an  image  of 
him  in  base  wood  or  stone."  Augustine  says,  tliat 
"  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  without  an  image ; 
images  serving  only  to  bring  the  Deity  into  con- 
tempt." The  same  Father  says,  that  "  it  would  be 
impious  in  a  Christian  to  set  up  a  eoi^poreal  image  of 
God  in  a  church;  and  that  he  would  be  thereby 
guilty  of  the  sacrilege  condemned  by  St.  Paul,  of 
turning  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man."  "  The  primitive 
Christians,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  "  were  possessed  with  an  un- 
conquerable repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
images,  and  this  aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their  de- 
;cAt  from  the  .Tews,  and  their  enmity  to  the  Greeks. 


The  Mo.saic  law  had  severely  jiroKcribed  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity,  and  that  precept  was  lirmly 
established  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian  apologists 
was  pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters,  who  had 
bowed  before  the  workmanship  of  their  own  hands ; — 
the  images  of  brass  and  marble,  which,  had  thtnj  been 
endowed  with  sense  and  motion,  should  have  started 
rather  from  the  pwlestal  to  adore  the  creative  powers 
of  the  artist.  The  public  religion  of  the  Christians 
was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the  first  no- 
tice of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the  censure  of  the 
council  of  Illiberis,  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  Under  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  the  triumphant  churcii, 
the  more  [irudent  bishops  condescended  to  indulge  a 
visible  superstition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude, 
and,  after  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  they  were  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an  odious  parallel. 
The  first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in 
the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  relic.?.  The 
saints  and  martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  implored, 
were  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  but  the  gra- 
cious, and  often  supernatural  favours,  which,  in  the 
popular  belief,  were  showered  round  their  tombs, 
conveyed  an  unquestionable  sanction  of  the  devout 
)jilgrims,  who  visited,  and  touched,  and  kissed  these 
lifele.ss  remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and 
sufferings.  But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  than 
the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is  a 
faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features,  delineated 
by  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  At  first  the  ex- 
periment was  made  with  caution  and  scruple,  and 
the  venerable  pictures  were  disereetly  allowed  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gra- 
tify the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a 
slow,  though  inevitable  progression,  the  honours  of 
the  original  were  transferred  to  the  copy,  the  devout 
Christian  prayed  before  the  image  of  a  saint,  and  the 
pagan  rites  of  genuflexion,  luminaries,  and  incense, 
again  stole  into  the  Catholic  church." 

The  intense  love  of  art  which  prevailed  among  the 
Pagan  Romans,  and  which  led  them  to  construct  the 
statues  and  images  of  their  gods  with  aesthetic  refine- 
ment and  skill,  took  an  entirely  ditlerent  direction 
on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  as  the  established 
religion  of  the  Empire.  Art  no  longer  exhausted 
its  resources  on  a  false,  but  sought  to  embellish  and 
adorn  the  true  religion.  In  place  of  the  remains  of 
old  pagan  art,  Constantine  substituted  on  the  monu- 
ments with  which  he  embellished  the  imperial  city, 
figures  and  scenes  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. Abraham  ofl'ering  up  Isaac,  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  the  good  Shepherd,  and  similar  scenes, 
were  at  this  time  favourite  subjects  of  Cluistian  art. 
Constantia,  the  sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ap- 
plied to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ca;sarea,  for  an  image 
of  Christ.  Images  of  martjTs,  monks,  and  bishops, 
were  often  engraven  on  the  seals  of  Christians,  and 
painted  on  their  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  walls  of 
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their  apartments.  Their  very  garments  were  in 
many  cases  embroidered  with  Scripture  scenes,  which 
tliey  considered  as  an  evidence  of  remarkable  piety 
in  the  wearer.  No  better  instance  could  be  selected 
from  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  of  determined 
opposition  to  images,  than  is  afforded  by  the  letter 
of  Eusebius,  in  a  reply  to  the  application  of  Constan- 
tia  for  an  image  of  Christ.  "  Wliat  do  you  under- 
stand, may  I  ask,  by  an  image  of  Christ?"  says  he. 
"  You  can  surely  mean  nothing  else  but  a  represen- 
tation of  the  earthly  form  of  a  servant,  which,  for 
nan's  sake,  he  for  a  short  time  assumed.  Even 
when,  in  this,  his  divine  majesty  beamed  forth  at  the 
transfiguration,  his  disciples  were  unable  to  bear  the 
sight  of  such  glory ;  but  now  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
become  wholly  deified  and  spiritualized, — transfi- 
gured into  a  form  analogous  to  his  divine  nature. 
Who,  then,  has  power  to  draw  the  image  of  such  a 
glory,  exalted  above  every  earthly  form  ?  Who,  to 
represent  in  lifeless  colours  the  splendour  which 
radiates  from  such  transcendent  majesty?  Or  could 
you  be  satisfied  with  such  an  image  as  the  Pagans 
made  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  which  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  thing  represented?  But  if  you  are  not 
seeking  for  an  image  of  the  transfigtu'ed  godlike 
form  ;  but  for  one  of  the  earthly,  mortal  body,  so  as 
it  was  constituted  before  this  change,  you  must  have 
forgotten  those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  forbid  us  to  make  any  image  of  that  which  is 
in  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  Where 
have  you  ever  seen  any  such  in  the  chm'ch,  or  heard 
of  their  being  there  from  others  ?  Have  not  such 
things  (images,  therefore,  of  religious  objects)  been 
banished  far  from  the  churches  over  the  world?" 
And  in  the  close  of  the  letter  he  beautifully  remarks  : 
"  But  we,  who  confess  that  our  Lord  is  God,  we  must 
let  the  whole  longing  of  our  hearts  be  directed  to  the 
intuition  of  him  in  his  divine  character;  we  must 
therefore  cleanse  our  hearts  with  all  earnestness, 
since  none  but  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God.  Still, 
should  any  one  be  anxious  to  see  an  image  of  the 
Saviour,  instead  of  beholding  him  face  to  face,  what 
better  could  he  have,  than  that  whicli  he  himself  has 
drawn  in  the  sacred  writings?" 

Asterius,  in  the  same  century,  objected  as  strongly 
as  Eusebius  to  all  images  designed  to  represent 
Christ,  but  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  pictures  of  sufl'ering  martyrs.  In  the 
sermons  of  Chrysostom,  not  the  slightest  allusion  is 
made  to  images  in  the  churches.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, however,  the  custom  seems  to  have  gradually 
crept  in,  of  adorning  the  churches  with  images,  but 
it  did  not  become  general  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  century.  Those  churches,  more  especially,  which 
wore  built  in  memory  of  particular  martyrs,  were 
frecpiently  adorned  with  pictures  representing  their 
sufi'erings,  and  with  striking  scenes  drawn  from  the 
Bible.  To  this  practice,  both  at  its  iirst  introduc- 
tion, and  for  some  time  after  it,  many  pious  Chris- 
tians objected  in  tlie  strongest  manner;  but  in  spite 


of  all  remonstrances,  the  use  of  images  in  churches 
became  more  and  more  common,  and  thus  an  inlet 
was  afforded  to  that  flood  of  idolatry  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  centuries  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  true  spiritual  Christian  worship.    See  next  article. 

IMAGE- WORSHIP.  On  the  first  introduction 
of  images  and  pictures  into  Christian  churches,  which 
took  place  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
only  design  of  such  a  manifest  deviation  from  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity  appears  to  have 
been  in  order  to  decorate  and  thus  do  honour  to 
buildings  erected  specially  for  divine  worship. 
Churches  were  sometimes  built  at  the  sole  expense 
of  wealtliy  men,  who  sought  not  only  to  rear  sub- 
stantial and  even  elegant  fabrics,  but  to  embellish 
them  with  the  rich  and  attractive  adornments  of 
images  and  pictures.  And  besides,  it  was  alleged, 
that  these  artistic  ornaments  served  a  most  import- 
ant purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  both  entertained  and 
instructed  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  among  the 
Christians,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  in- 
formation through  the  medium  of  books.  Pictures 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  even  of  the  Redeemer 
Inmself,  under  the  emblem  of  a  kind  and  careful 
shepherd,  naturally  attracted  the  unlettered  masses, 
who  learned  to  gaze  upon  them  with  delight  and  ad- 
miration as  works  of  art,  and  with  veneration  for  the 
sacred  persons  and  objects  thus  presented  vividly 
before  the  eye.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  human 
nature  will  moderate  our  surprise,  that  the  reverence 
paid  to  saints  should  be  transferred  to  their  pictures. 
As  early,  accordingly,  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tiu-y,  we  find  Augustin  complaining  that  many  wor- 
shippers of  images  were  to  be  found  among  the  rude 
Christian  multitude  ;  and  so  far  had  this  practice 
gone,  that  the  Montanists  charged  it  upon  the  whole 
church. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  as  might  have  been  ex 
pected  from  the  warm  imaginations  of  the  Orientals, 
and  their  love  of  pictorial  representations,  image- 
worship  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  even 
defended  by  the  clergy  with  much  acuteness  and 
plausibility.  In  the  course  of  the  sixth  century,  it 
had  already  become  a  universal  custom  in  the  Greek 
church  for  persons  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
images  as  a  token  of  reverence  to  those  represented 
by  them.  This  formed  a  plausible  ground  of  accu- 
sation on  the  part  of  the  Jews  against  tlic  Christians 
as  being  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  a  palpable  breach  of 
the  Divine  commandments.  It  was  argued  in  de- 
fence of  the  Christians,  that  the  images  were  not 
their  gods,  but  simply  representations  of  Christ  and 
his  saints,  which  are  venerated  for  their  sakes,  and 
in  honour  of  them,  but  not  adored  with  Divine  hom- 
age. There  were  not  wanting  many,  however,  who 
endeavoured  at  the  outset  to  resist,  even  in  the  East, 
the  introduction  of  the  dangerous  innovation  of  ]iros 
tration  before  images ;  some  of  the  clergy,  indeed, 
to  prevent  tlie  evil,  causing  the  images  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  churches. 
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Not  ill  till!  Kast  iiloiie,  but  in  tliu  West  also,  ima- 
ges wore  in  general  use  in  the  chnrdiCB  in  the  ninth 
century,  not  however  for  puriioscs  of  wor.sliip,  but 
aa  helps  to  the  memory,  and  books  to  instruct  the 
i.;norant.  With  this  view,  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  allowed  the 
barbarian  Franks,  on  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
to  continue  the  use  of  images  in  their  oliurches,  that 
they  miglit  not  be  suddenly  and  witlioul  due  pre- 
paration witlidrawn  from  their  idolatrous  practices. 
The  Western  churches  took  advantage  of  this  in- 
cautious proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  I'ope,  and  be- 
fore the  connnencement  of  the  eiglith  century  image- 
worship  had  become  general  throughout  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  In  A.  n.  71.3,  the  Pope  Constan- 
tiiie  issued  an  edict  pronoimcing  an  anathema  upon 
all  who  "  deny  tliat  veneration  to  the  holy  images 
which  is  appointed  by  the  church,"  Both  in  tlie  La- 
tin and  the  Greek  churches,  the  practice  of  thus 
adoring  images  was  now  fully  established  ;  but  more 
especially  among  the  members  of  the  Greek  chiu'ch 
it  had  come  to  be  mixed  up,  not  only  with  their  pub- 
lic worship,  but  with  their  social  and  domestic  cus- 
toms. "  Not  only,"  says  Ncander,  "  were  the  cluu'ches 
and  church-books  ornamented  with  images  of  Christ, 
of  Mary,  and  the  saints,  but  the  same  images  were 
employed  to  decorate  the  palaces  of  the  emperor,  the 
walls  of  private  houses,  furniture,  and  even  clothes. 
The  artists,  many  of  wlioni  were  monks,  emulated 
each  other  in  framing  these  images,  sometimes  of  the 
most  costly  materials,  and  at  other  times  of  wax. 
The  reverence  for  images  was  closely  connected  with 
the  excessive  veneration  entertained  for  Mary  and 
the  saints.  That  which  relics  were  in  the  Western 
church,  images  were  in  the  Eastern,  On  various 
occasions  of  necessity,  people  threw  themselves  ]iros- 
trate  before  the  figures  of  saints,  and  many  images 
were  celebrated  for  effecting  miraculous  cures.  It  be- 
ing believed  that  the  saints  were  themselves  present 
in  their  images,  these  latter  were  often  employed  as 
witnesses  to  baptisms,  and  children  were  called  after 
their  names.  In  that  uninquiring  age,  many  popu- 
lar sayings  were  allowed,  without  further  [jroof,  to 
be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  honour  due  to 
images.  There  were  some  to  which  epithets  were 
applied  signifying  that  they  were  not  made  with 
hands,  and  which  were  regarded  as  especially  de- 
serving of  respect,  and  most  valuable  as  amulets. 
Of  these,  some  derived  tlieir  supposed  worth  from 
the  belief  that  they  had  been  miraculously  made  by 
Christ  himself;  others  were  treasured  because  their 
origin  was  utterly  unknown." 

The  evil  had  now  come  to  a  height.  Jews,  Mo- 
iiammediUis,  and  heretics  of  every  kind,  were  loud 
in  their  reproaches  against  the  Christian  church,  as 
violating  the  Divine  law,  by  bowing  down  before 
graven  images.  The  extensive  prevalence  of  this 
idolatry  attracted  the  notice,  and  impressed  the  mind 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  lie  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  check  if  possible  this  growing 


Huperstition,  and  to  restore  the  primitive  nimplicity 
of  Christian  worship.  In  A.  I).  726,  accordingly, 
he  issued  an  edict  forbidding  any  worship  to  be  paid 
to  images,  but  without  ordering  them  to  be  demo- 
lished or  removed  from  the  churches.  This  edid 
was  no  sooner  issiutd  than  a  commotion  arose  of  thi> 
most  serious  and  al.-irming  description,  Leowai  de 
nounced  by  his  subjects  as  a  tyrant  and  a  persecu 
tor.  Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  declared 
his  determination  to  oppose  the  emperor,  and  without 
delay  he  made  application  for  aid  to  Gregory  II.,  the 
then  reigning  I'ope,  From  this  time  commenced 
a  controversy  between  the  Greek  emjjerors  and  the 
l'o|ies  of  Kome  on  the  subject  of  image-worship, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  centurj'.  The 
proceedings  of  Leo,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle,  were  marked  by  the  utmost  prudence  and 
moderation.  He  set  out  with  summoning  a  council 
of  senators  and  bishops,  and  with  their  apjiroval  is- 
sued an  order  that  all  the  images  in  the  churches 
should  be  removed  to  such  a  height  on  the  walls, 
that  though  they  might  be  seen,  the  people  could  not 
fall  prostrate  before  them.  This  attempted  compro- 
mise of  the  matter  was  productive  of  no  good,  but 
oidy  excited  greater  hostility  against  the  emperor; 
and  even  his  friends  urged  him  to  adopt  the  decided 
conduct  of  Hezekiah,  who  broke  in  pieces  the  bra- 
zen serpent  which  had  become  an  object  of  idola- 
trous worship  to  the  Jews, 

The  emperor,  wishing  to  act  with  mildness  and 
moderation,  endeavoured  to  win  over  Germanus,  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  to  his  views ;  but  finding 
all  his  attempts  ineffectual,  he  deposed  him  from  his 
see,  putting  in  his  place  Anastasius,  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  worship  of  images.  In  a,  d,  730,  an 
imperial  edict  was  issued,  authorizing  and  enjoining 
the  destruction  of  images,  or  their  removal  from  the 
churches.  On  news  of  this  edict  reaching  Home,  the 
statues  of  the  emperor  were  pulled  down  and  trod- 
den under  foot.  All  Italy  was  in  a  state  of  fennent, 
and  the  Pope  issued  an  injunction  to  his  people  not 
to  pay  tribute  any  longer  to  Leo,  In  the  midst  of 
this  excitement  and  turmoil,  the  life  of  Gregory  came 
to  a  close  a,  d.  731,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Gregory  III.,  who  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  of  similar  sentiments.  On  his 
elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  new  Pope 
addressed  an  insolent  letter  to  the  emperor,  calling 
upon  him  to  cease  to  persecute  images.  All  hope 
of  conciliation  was  now  entirely  excluded,  Gregory, 
in  a  council  held  in  A.  D.  732,  formally  excommuni- 
cated all  who  should  remove  or  speak  contemptuously 
of  images.  And  to  show  his  utter  disregard  of  the 
imperial  edict,  he  expended  immense  sums  on  pic- 
tures and  statues  to  adoni  the  churches  at  Rome. 
Keen  was  the  hostility,  and  bitter  the  contention  be 
tween  Gregory  and  Leo;  but  their  dissensions  were 
arrested  by  the  death  of  both,  which  happened  about 
the  same  time,  in  A.  D.  741.  The  Emperor  Leo  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine  V  ,  sumamed  Co- 
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pronyraus,  and  Pope  Gregoiy,  by  Zachary,  a  native 
of  Greece. 

The  new  emperor  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  fa- 
ther, using  all  the  means  at  his  command  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  image-worship.  His  exertions,  however, 
to  rid  the  land  of  idolatry  were  for  a  time  interrupted 
by  the  usurpation  of  his  brother-in-law,  Artabasdus, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Constantine 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens,  stirred  up  the 
people  to  insurrection,  and  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  restoring  the  worship  of  images,  and  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  question  its  lawfulness  upon  pain  of 
i  exile  or  of  death.  The  usurpation  of  Artabasdus, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  In  a  few  months 
Constantine  recovered  his  throne,  and  renewed 
his  former  edicts  against  image-worship,  at  the 
same  time  promising  to  the  people  that  as  soon 
as  possible  he  would  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
a  general  coimcil.  In  fulfilment  of  this  promise, 
the  emperor,  in  A.  D.  754,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Stephen  II.,  suiumoiied  a  coimcil  at  Constantino- 
ple. This  council,  the  largest  that  had  ever  yet 
been  known  in  the  histoiy  of  the  church,  consisted 
of  388  bishops.  It  met  on  the  10th  of  February, 
and  continued  in  session  till  the  17th  of  August, 
when  with  one  voice  the  assembly  condemned  the 
use  and  the  worship  of  images,  declaring  "  that  to 
worship  them  or  any  other  creature  is  robbing  God 
of  the  honour  that  is  due  to  him  alone,  and  relapsing 
into  idolatry."  Tliis  council  is  reckoned  by  the 
Greek  church  the  seventh  general  coimcil,  but  its 
title  to  this  name  is  disputed  by  the  Romish  church 
on  account  of  its  prohibition  of  image-worship.  The 
Emperor  finding  his  views  supported  by  so  numer- 
ous a  council,  proceeded  to  bum  the  images,  and  to 
demolish  the  walls  of  churches  on  which  were  painted 
figui'es  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints. 

On  the  death  of  Constantine,  in  A.D.  775,  the 
throne  of  the  Greek  empire  passed  to  his  son,  Leo 
IV.,  who,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  a  de- 
termined iconoclast ;  wliile  his  wife,  Irene,  was  an 
equally  determuied  favourer  of  image-worship.  The 
reign  of  Leo  was  brief  and  his  end  sudden,  caused,  as 
some  writers  believe,  and  Mosheim  plainly  asserts, 
by  poison  administered  by  his  wife  in  revenge  for  his 
opposition  to  her  proposal  to  introduce  the  worship 
of  images  into  the  palace.  The  natural  successor  to 
the  throne  was  Constantine  VI.,  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Emperor ;  but  to  obtain  the  government  for 
herself,  Irene,  with  a  barbarity  and  cruelty  almost 
unparalleled,  caused  the  young  man  to  be  seized  and 
Ins  eyes  to  be  put  out.  "  In  the  mind  of  Irene," 
says  Gibbon,  "ambition  had  stifled  every  sentiment 
of  liumanity  and  nature,  and  it  was  decreed  in  her 
bloody  council,  that  Constantine  should  be  rendei'cd 
incapable  of  the  throne,  her  emissaries  assaulted  the 
sleeping  prince,  and  slabbed  their  daggers  with  such 
violence  and  precipitation  into  his  eyes,  as  if  they 
meant  to  execute  a  nicrtal  sentence.  The  most 
bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  unnatural 


mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  lii.v 
tory  of  crimes.  On  earth,  the  crime  of  Irene  wa« 
left  five  years  unpunished,  and  if  she  could  gilence 
the  voice  of  conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  re- 
garded the  reproaches  of  mankind." 

Irene  had  now  established  herself  on  the  throne 
by  the  murder,  if  not  of  her  husband,  at  all  events  oi 
her  son,  and  her  great  anxiety  now  was  to  undo  all 
that  for  several  reigns  past  had  been  done  in  the 
matter  of  image-worship.  In  conjunction  with  Pope 
Adrian  she  summoned  a  council  to  be  held  at  Nice 
in  support  of  the  worship  of  images.  Tltis  famous 
council,  which  Romanists  call  the  seventh  general 
council,  while  the  Greek  church  disowns  it,  met  at 
Nice  A.D.  787.  The  number  of  bishops  who  attend- 
ed on  this  occasion  was  350,  and  the  result  of  theii 
deliberations  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  combined  influence  of  Irene  and  the  Pope, 
favourable  to  the  complete  estabUshment  of  image- 
worship.  The  decree  of  the  council  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  That  holy  images  of  the  cross  should 
be  consecrated,  and  put  on  the  sacred  vessels  and 
vestments,  and  upon  walls  and  boards,  in  private 
houses  and  in  public  ways.  And  especially  that 
there  should  be  erected  images  of  the  Lord  God,  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  of  our  blessed  Lady,  the  moth- 
er of  God,  of  the  venerable  angels,  and  of  all  the 
saints.  And  that  whosoever  shoidd  presume  to  think 
or  teach  otherwise,  or  to  throw  away  any  painted 
books,  or  the  figure  of  the  cross,  or  any  image  or 
picture,  or  any  genuine  relics  of  the  martyrs,  they 
should,  if  bishops  or  clergjTnen,  be  deposed,  or  if 
monks  or  laymen,  be  excommunicated.  They  theu 
pronounced  anathemas  upon  aU  who  should  not  re- 
ceive images,  or  who  should  apply  what  the  Scrip- 
tures say  against  idols  to  the  holy  images,  or  call 
them  idols,  or  wilfully  communicate  with  those  wh« 
rejected  and  despised  them,  adding,  according  to  cus- 
tom, '  Long  live  Constantine,  and  Irene,  his  mother — 
damnation  to  all  heretics — damnation  on  the  council 
that  roared  against  venerable  images  —  the  holy 
Trinity  hath  deposed  them.' "  Thus  was  image- 
worship  at  length  established  by  law  and  sanctioned 
by  the  second  council  of  Nice,  which  reversed  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  pronouncing 
it  to  be  an  illegitimate  council.  This  decree,  how- 
ever, decided  and  explicit  though  it  was,  did  not 
long  remain  undisputed  either  in  the  west  or  in  the 
east.  In  A.D.  794  Charlemagne  assembled  a  council 
at  Frankfort,  consisting  of  300  bishops,  who  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  second  Nicene  Coimcil,  and  unani- 
mously condemned  the  worship  of  images.  And  in 
A.D.  814  the  Greek  Emperor,  Leo,  imitating  Charle- 
magne, summoned  another  coimcil  at  Constantinople, 
which  declared  the  reversal  of  the  decree  of  the 
second  council  of  Nice  and  the  abohtion  of  image- 
worship  in  the  Eastern  churches.  Still  another 
council,  however,  was  called  at  Coiistantino])le,  in 
A.I).  842,  by  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  held  tli< 
reins  of  government  during  the  minority  of  her  sou: 
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»iiil  tlii»  fts»L'iiil/Iy,  ill  coiiI'Diinity  witli  tlie  ini|i(;rml 
wi.slieH,  restored  the  decrees  of  the  seeond  Niceiie 
council,  and  rc-cstahlished  image- worship  in  the 
Kiust.  To  coiilinn  this  decision  an  additional  synod 
was  held  at  Constant inoiile,  in  A.i).  879,  which  rati- 
fied and  renewed  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene 
council.  So  much  delighted  were  the  Greeks  with 
the  decision  of  this  synod  that  a  festival  was  insti- 
tuted in  coiMinenioration  of  it,  which  received  the 
apiiropriate  name  of  the  feast  of  Orthodoxy. 

in  the  West  also,  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
Frankfort,  in  opiiosition  to  inia;;e-wor.'ihii),  though 
conlirnied  Ijy  a  synod  assembled  at  I'aris  A.I).  8"^4,  by 
Ijouis  the  Meek,  has  hec^n  entirely  thrown  aside  by 
the  church  of  lioinc  and  her  firm  adherence  given  to 
the  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice.  Thus  the 
council  of  Trent,  by  whose  decisions  she  acknow- 
ledges herself  to  be  implicitly  bound,  decreed  in  its 
twenty-fifth  session  :  "  Images  arc  not  only  to  be 
placed  in  temples  but  also  to  be  worshipped ;  as  if 
the  persons  represented  thereby  were  present."  The 
creeil  of  Pope  I'ius  IV.  which,  among  Horaanists, 
is  ecpially  authoritative  with  the  decrees  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Trent,  declares  in  its  ninth  article :  "  I 
most  fn-mly  assort  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  other 
Saints,  are  to  bo  had  and  retained  ;  and  that  due 
honour  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to  them." 
Romish  divines  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  worship  whicli  ought  to  be  rendered 
to  images.  Some  think,  and  the  idea  is  borne  out 
by  the  Tridcntine  decree,  that  they  ought  to  be  wor- 
Bhipped  with  the  same  degree  of  worship  which  the 
parties  whom  they  represent  woidd  have  received  bad 
they  been  present ;  others  would  yield  to  all  of  them 
the  Latria  or  the  highest  degree  of  worship ;  while 
others  would  assign  them  only  the  Dului  or  lowest 
degree  of  worship,  tliat  namely  which  is  paid  to 
saints  and  angels. 

In  the  Greek  church  not  images  but  pictures  of 
saints  are  used  in  the  churches,  and  the  worship  paid 
to  them  is  alleged  to  be  merely  a  secondary  or  rela- 
tive, not  a  primary  and  absolute  worship.  The  fol- 
lowing definition  on  this  subject  given  l)y  the 
second  Nicene  or  seventh  general  coimcil,  to  whose 
decisions  they  profess  to  adhere,  shows  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  worship  which  that  important  synod 
considered  to  be  wan-antably  due  to  the  images  of 
the  saints.  "  We  define,  with  all  accuracy  and  dis- 
tinctness, that  the  venerable  and  holy  images,  fitly 
prepared  with  colours  and  inlaying,  or  any  other 
matter,  according  to  the  fashion  and  form  of  the 
venerable  and  life-giving  Cross,  are  to  be  dedicated 
and  placed  and  kept  in  the  sacred  temples  of  God ; 
on  sacred  vessels  and  garments  also,  on  walls  and 
tables,  m  private  houses  and  in  public  ways :  but, 
chiefly,  the  image  of  the  Lord  and  God  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  next,  that  of  our  unsiiotted  Lady,  the 
Mother  of  God,  those  of  the  venerable  angels,  and 
holy  and   pure    men.      For,   as  often  as    these 


]iainted  images  are  looked  at,  they  who  eontem]jlata 
them  are  excited  to  the  memory  and  recollection 
and  love  of  the  prototypes,  and  may  offer  to  them 
salutation  and  an  honorary  adoration :  not  that 
which,  according  to  our  faith,  is  true  worship,  iulria, 
and  which  pertains  to  the  iJivine  Nature  alone ;  but 
in  like  nuunier  Jis  we  reverently  approach  the  typt 
of  the  venerable  aiul  life-giving  cross,  and  the  Holy 
Gosjicls,  and  the  other  sacred  things,  with  oblations 
of  censers  and  lighted  tapers,  according  a*  this  cus- 
tom was  piously  established  by  the  ancients.  Fof 
the  honour  done  to  the  image  redounds  to  the  pro- 
totype ;  and  he  who  does  obeisatice  to  the  image, 
does  obeisance  through  it  likewise  to  the  subject  re- 
presented." 

Although  only  pictures  are  allowed  to  be  used  in 
Greek  churches,  this  rule  is  sometimes  transgressed, 
and  in  Russia  particularly,  carved  images  are  some- 
times foimd.  The  same  degrees  of  worship  which 
are  recognized  in  the  Romish  church,  are  also  main- 
tained among  the  Greeks.  Thus  they  consider  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  worshi])ped  with  /ii/- 
pcrdulia  ;  saints  and  angels  by  direct  diilui,  referring 
both  to  their  relation  to  God  and  their  own  sanctity  ; 
ami  the  pictures  and  relies  of  the  saints,  and  holy 
places,  and  articles  such  as  crosses  and  sacramental 
vases,  by  indirect  dulia  ;  while  latria  is  to  be  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  the  Divine  Being.  The  writer, 
whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  image-worship 
are  most  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Greek 
church,  is  John  of  Damascus,  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  able  champions  of  what  they  term  orthodoxy  on 
this  point.  "  The  Lord  called  his  disciples  happy," 
says  this  acute  controversialist,  "  because  their  eyes 
had  seen  and  their  ears  heard  such  things.  The 
apostles  saw  with  bodily  eyes  Christ,  his  sufferings, 
his  miracles;  and  they  heard  his  words.  We  also 
long  to  see  and  bear  such  things,  and  so  to  be  ac- 
counted happy.  But  as  he  is  not  now  bodily  pre- 
sent, and  we  hear  his  wurd  by  booKs,  and  venerate 
those  books,  so  wo  also,  by  means  of  images,  behold 
tlie  representation  of  his  bodily  form,  of  his  miracles 
and  sufferings ;  and  we  are  thereby  sanctified,  and  tilled 
with  confidence  and  delight.  But  while  we  behold  the 
bodily  form,  we  reflect  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
glory  of  bis  Godhead.  Since,  moreover,  our  nature 
is  twofold, — not  spirit  merely,  but  body  and  spirit, — 
we  cannot  attain  to  the  spiritual  without  sensible 
aids ;  and  thus  as  we  now  hear  with  the  ears,  and 
by  means  of  sensible  words  learn  to  think  of  what  is 
spiritual,  so  by  sensible  representations  we  attain  to 
the  view  of  what  is  spiritual.  Thus,  too,  Christ  as- 
sumed a  body  and  a  soul,  because  man  consists  of 
both ;  and  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
prayer,  song,  bghts,  incense,  all,  in  short,  are  two- 
fold, and  arc,  at  the  same  time,  corporeal  and  spiri- 
tual." 

IMA'M,  or  IliAUM,  a  minister  among  the  Moham- 
medans, who  conducts  the  services  of  a  mosque  or 
place  of  worship.     They  correspond  to  our  parieb 
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ministers,  and  are  generally  chosen  from  the  Muez- 
inns  or  criers,  who  call  the  people  to  jirayers.  The 
only  qualifications  required  for  an  Imdm  are  a  good 
moral  character  and  ability  to  read  the  Koran.  The 
Jloslems  of  the  vacant  mosque  recommend  to  the 
Vizier  the  person  whom  they  consider  as  best  fitted 
to  undertake  tlie  office  of  Imam ;  on  which  the  Vi- 
zier orders  him  to  read  some  verses  of  the  Koran, 
and  he  is  forthwith  admitted  to  the  position  of  a 
Mohammedan  priest  without  any  farther  ceremony. 
The  Imams  do  not  pretend  to  any  indelible  sacred- 
ness  of  character,  and  may  become  laymen,  and  lay 
aside  their  priestly  cliaracter  witliout  any  formality. 
They  say  the  prayers  aloud  at  the  appointed  time. 
Every  Friday  they  read  some  verses  of  tlie  Koran  in 
the  mosque.  They  sometimes  preach,  but  on  great 
festivals  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  Hadjis,  who 
are  at  once  doctors,  preachers,  and  lawyers.  The 
people  when  in  the  mosque  are  bound  to  repeat  all 
that  the  Imim  says,  as  well  as  to  imitate  all  liis 
movements.  To  pass  by  the  Im,<m  during  his  pros- 
trations renders  their  prayers  ineffectual. 

IMA'il,  a  name  apphed  by  way  of  excellence  to 
each  of  the  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal 
sects  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

I  MA' MATE,  the  office  of  an  Ima'M  (which  see), 
or  Mohammedan  priest. 

IMA'MS  (The  Twelve),  the  twelve  chiefs  of  the 
faifli  of  IsUm,  according  to  the  Persian  JMohamme- 
dans,  who  belong  to  the  Schiite  sects.  They  reckon 
Ali  (which  see)  the  first  Im^lm,  and  the  immediate 
successor  in  spiritual  dignity,  of  the  Prophet,  and  in 
tliis  view  they  take  no  account  of  the  usurpations  of 
Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman.  So  high  is  the  esti- 
mation, indeed,  in  which  Ali  is  held  by  the  Schiites, 
that  a  number  of  them  consider  him  as  superior  to 
the  Prophet  himself,  alleging  that  he  was  chosen 
by  God  to  propagate  Islamism,  but  that  the  angel 
Gabriel  by  mistake  delivered  the  letter  to  Moham- 
med. Others  again  pretend  that  Mohammed  was 
commanded  to  deliver  liis  revelations  in  the  name  of 
Ali,  but  that  from  motives  of  pride  and  ambition  he 
falsely  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  chosen  apo-stle 
of  God.  Hassan  (which  see),  the  eldest  son  of  Ali, 
was  the  second  Imdm,  a  pious  but  feeble-minded 
prince,  who  was  persuaded  to  surrender  his  caliphate 
or  civil  dignify  into  the  hands  of  his  rival  Modwiyah, 
but  of  course  retained  his  Imamate,  which  was  con- 
sidered inalienable.  At  his  death,  which  happened 
from  poison,  administered  by  his  wife  Jaadah,  he  was 
succeeded  in  his  spiritual  office  by  his  brother  Hos- 
KKIN  (which  see),  who  is  accordingly  reckoned  the 
third  Im.im,  and  held  in  such  estimation  by  the 
Schiites,  that  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom  in  the 
month  Mohurrum  is  celebrated  with  great  pomji  and 
ceremony  both  in  Persia  and  India.  The  fourth 
Im.'Im  was  Ali,  the  son  of  I  [ossein,  who,  from  his 
constancy  in  jirayer,  has  been  named  "  the  Imdm  of 
the  (^irpef,"  because  Afussuhnans,  when  they  pray, 
u.siially  kneel  on  a  square  piece  of  carpet.    He  is  also 


termed  "  the  glory  of  pious  men,"  and  his  body  havin;: 
become  deformed  throuuhhisfre(iuent  devotional  jDroe- 
trations,  he  has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  "  the 
possessor  of  callosities."  At  his  death,  which  happened 
A.  D.  712,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed,  the 
fifth  Imdm,  who  is  called  by  the  Schiites  the  "  pos- 
sessor of  the  secret,"  becau.se  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  the  study  of  magic.  He  is  also  termed  "  the 
director,"  because  in  an  age  which  peculiarly  aboima- 
ed  in  heresy,  he  directed  tlie  Mohammedans  in  the 
riglit  way.  During  the  period  that  i\Ioliammed  held 
tlie  Im>imate,  the  Budliistic  notion  was  introduced 
among  the  Persian  Moliammedans,  that  the  soul  of 
one  Imdni  passed  into  that  of  his  successor.  This 
idea  gave  additional  strength  of  course  to  the  house 
of  Ali,  and  in  jealousy  the  Caliph  Hesham  caused 
Mohammed  to  be  poisoned.  Some  of  the  Schiites 
however  believe  that  he  is  not  yet  dead,  but  that  he 
wanders  secretly  over  the  earth. 

The  sixth  Imfim  was  Jaafar,  the  son  of  Moham- 
med, who  was  believed  to  be  scarcely  if  at  all  infe- 
rior in  learning  to  Solomon.  It  is  alleged  that  he 
wrote  a  supplement  to  the  "  Book  of  Fate,"  origi- 
nally composed  by  Ali.  So  highly  is  the  memory  of 
this  Imim  esteemed,  that  an  entire  sect  received  the 
name  of  Jaafarites,  from  the  respect  which  they  en- 
tertain for  him.  When  Nadir  Shah  wished  to  com- 
bine into  one  religion  the  Mohammedanism  of  Turkey 
and  that  of  Persia,  and  to  render  the  Schiite  system 
a  fifth  orthodox  sect,  he  proposed  that  the  Imam 
Jaafar  should  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  national 
faith.  His  efforts,  however,  to  combine  the  rival 
systems  of  the  Sonnit es  and  the  Scliiites  were  utterly 
ineffectual.  To  this  day  they  continue  in  determined 
hostility  to  each  other. 

Jaafar  nominated  his  son  Ismail  his  successor,  but 
the  heir-apparent  having  prematurely  died,  he  named 
his  second  son  Moussa  his  heir.  Ismail,  however, 
had  left  children,  and  as  a  number  of  the  Schiites  re- 
garded the  office  of  Ini^m  as  hereditary,  they  denied 
the  right  of  Moussa  to  the  Ini,lmate.  Hence  arose 
a  new  sect  called  the  Ismaelians  or  Ismailiyah 
(which  see),  and  Assassins  (which  see),  or  follow- 
ers of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  whose  name 
was  once  an  object  of  so  much  dread  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  Suffavean  monarchs  of  Persia,  claim- 
ing to  be  descended  from  Moussa,  have  strenuously 
advocated  his  claim  to  be  the  seventh  In^-tm,  and  this 
claim  is  now  universally  admiffetl  throughout  Per- 
sia. Ali,  the  son  of  Moussa,  was  the  eighth  Im^im. 
He  is  called  by  the  Schiites  "  the  beloved,"  and  his 
tomb,  termed  Mesched  Ali,  is  a  favourite  object  of 
pilgrimage.  The  ninth  Imam  was  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Ali,  who  lived  in  retirement  at  Bagdad,  where 
lie  died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  behind  him  so  high 
a  character  for  charity  and  benevolence,  that  he  has 
received  the  name  of  "the  Generous."  His  son. 
Ali,  the  tenth  Imam,  was  but  a  child  when  his  fa- 
ther died,  and  having  been  seized  by  the  Caliph  Mo- 
tawakkel.    wlio   was   a   determined    enemy    of  th* 
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Scliiites,  lie  was  coiiliiicd  tor  life  in  llic  cily  of  Ak- 
kei'l  lieiice  dei'ivini^  the  iiaino  of  "  tlio  Askerite." 
He  was  poisoned  by  order  of  tlio  Calipli  A.  l).  808. 
His  Bori  and  successor,  Hassan,  also  perished  hy  jioi- 
soM,  leaving  the  sacred  oiKce  to  his  son,  Mohammed, 
the  tweh'th  and  last  Im.im,  who,  at  his  father's  death, 
was  a  child  of  only  six  months  old.  He  was  kept 
in  close  conhnement  by  the  Caliph,  lint  at  the  a'.;e 
of  about  twelve  years  he  suddenly  disapiicared. 
The  Sonnites  alle;;e  that  ho  was  drowned  in  the 
Tigris,  but  the  Schiites  deny  the  fact  of  his  death, 
and  assert  that  he  is  wamli^rini;  over  the  earth,  and 
will  continue  so  to  wander  imtil  the  appointed  pe- 
riod shall  arrive  when  he  sliall  claim  and  receive 
universal  empire.  "The  belief  in  the  eternal  ex- 
istence of  th(!  last  Imim,"say8  Dr.  Taylor,  "is  com- 
mon to  several  Scliiite  .sects ;  the  Nosairians  stop  at 
.\li  the  first  Im.'lm,  the  Ismaelians  at  the  seventh, 
the  Druses  give  the  title  to  Hamza,  whose  descent 
from  All,  however,  is  equivocal,  but  the  great  majo- 
rity acknowledge  twelve  Iniiims.  They  all  say,  that 
the  earth  will  not  have  a  legitimate  sovereign  until 
the  re-appearance  of  the  last  Imjlm.  The  Persian 
kings  of  the  Sufi'avean  dynasty,  or  the  Sophis,  as 
they  were  anciently  called  in  England,  styled  them- 
selves '  slaves  of  the  lord  of  the  country,'  that  is  of 
the  invisible  Imrim;  they  alw.ays  kept  two  hor.^es 
bridled  and  saddled  in  the  royal  stables  at  Ispahan, 
one  for  the  twelfth  Imdm,  whenever  he  should  ap- 
pear, the  other  for  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  they  be- 
lieved that  he  would  be  accompanied.  Impostors 
have  frequently  ajipcared,  who  called  themselves  the 
last  Imitm  or  Inuim  Mnhdi,  that  is  '  the  directed,'  or 
'  the  director  ;'  the  Fatimite  Khaliphs  of  Kgypt  as- 
serted that  the  soul  of  the  last  of  the  Imams  ani- 
mated them  in  succession,  and  made  this  pretext  the 
foundation  of  their  authority.  Some  of  the  Oriental 
Christians  have  adopted  this  curious  superstition ; 
they  say,  that  the  last  Im^^m  became  converted  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  and  the  prophet 
Elijah  are  the  two  witnesses  spoken  of  in  the  Book 
of  Revelations." 

IMBRAMUS,  a  surname  oi  Hermes. 

IMBRASIA,  a  surname  of  Artemh  and  also  of 
Hera. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION.  See  Con- 
ception (Imm.^-CUlate). 

IMMANUEL  (Heb.  God  with  us),  a  n.^me  ap- 
plied to  Jesus  Christ  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. It  was  first  communicated  to  the  prophet 
[saiah,  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  in  great  dis- 
tress, being  beset  by  two  powerful  enemies.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  revealed  to  them  as  a 
sign  of  perfect  security,  and  an  earnest  of  their  de- 
liverance, that  the  Messiah  was  their  omnipotent 
Immanuel,  or  God  with  us,  which  is  equivalent  to 
God  in  our  nature,  engaged  in  our  behalf,  and  mani- 
fested for  our  salvation.  This  name  is  also  applied  to 
Christ  in  Matt.  i.  23,  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall 
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call  his  name  I'jmmanuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  i», 
God  with  us," — a  passage  which  clearly  shows  that 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  on  this  subject  was  fullilled 
in  .Jesus  Christ,  who  was  possessed  both  of  a  divine 
and  a  human  n.atiiro. 

IMMAKCALIM,  ofTicers  among  the  ancient  Jewn 
whose  precise  duties  liave  not  been  distinctly  aster 
tained.  They  were  seven  in  number;  they  carried 
t  he  keys  of  the  seven  gates  of  the  court  of  the  Torn 
pic,  .and  one  could  not  open  them  without  the  rest. 
It  has  been  also  alleged,  that  there  were  seven  rooms 
at  the  seven  gates,  where  the  holy  vessels  and  vest- 
ments were  laid  up,  these  seven  men  keeping  the 
keys,  and  having  the  charge  of  them.  The  oflite  of 
the  Immarcalin  was  per[)etu,al,  like  that  of  the  high- 
priest. 

IMMATERIALISTS,  a  name  applied  to  those 
who  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  spiritual  substance  dis- 
tinct from  the  body — an  opinion  which  forms  a  jiart 
not  of  the  Christian  religion  alone,  but  of  all  other 
religions,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  Pagan,  with 
the  single  exception,  pcrlmps,  of  the  Budhist  faith. 
The  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  is  deined,  in 
deed,  by  a  class  of  infidels,  who,  from  this  article  of 
their  creed,  receive  the  n.-ime  of  Mati:riai,ists 
(which  see). 

IMMATERIALITY  OF  THE  SOUL.  That 
the  soul  of  man  is  not  material,  or  composed  of  mat- 
ter like  his  body,  has  been  the  geiiercJ,  nay,  almost 
universal,  belief  of  the  human  race  in  all  ages,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  atheists  who,  led  astray  by 
the  phantoms  of  a  vain  philosophy,  have  attem|)ted 
to  account  for  every  thing  by  matter  and  motion. 
But  the  question  meets  us  at  the  very  outset.  What 
reason  have  we  to  believe  that  matter  thinks?  All 
that  we  know  of  matter  is,  that  it  is  inert,  senseless, 
and  lifeless.  It  is  an  entirely  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, therefore,  to  maintain,  that,  in  addition  to  those 
qualities  which  we  see  it  to  possess,  it  is  invested 
with  the  quality  of  thinkhig.  "  It  was  never  sup- 
posed," says  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  "  that  cogitation 
is  inherent  in  matter,  or  that  every  particle  is  a 
thinking  being.  Yet  if  any  part  of  matter  be  de- 
void of  thought,  what  part  can  we  su]ipose  to  think  r 
Matter  can  ditTer  from  matter  only  in  form,  density, 
bulk,  motion,  and  direction  of  motion  :  to  which  of 
these,  however  vivvied  or  combined,  can  conscious- 
ness be  .annexed  ?  To  be  round  or  squjire.  to  be  so- 
lid or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to  be  moved  slowly 
or  swiftly  one  w;iy  or  another,  are  modes  of  material 
existence  all  equ.ally  alien  from  the  nature  of  cogita- 
tion. If  matter  be  once  without  thought,  it  can  only 
be  made  to  think  by  some  new  moditication,  but  all 
the  modifications  which  it  can  admit,  are  equally  un- 
connected with  cogitative  power."  Thought  is,  in 
its  nature,  simple  and  indivisible  ;  but  if  each  atom 
were  a  thinking  being,  then  millions  of  these  think- 
ing beings  would  go  to  constitute  m.an.  And  mat- 
ter being  divisible,  if  thought  be  an  essenti.al  quality 
of  m.atter,  thought  must  be  divisible  also.  But  that 
I.  * 
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tliis  is  not  the  case  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  each  par- 
ticle of  any  one  of  the  organs  of  sense  does  not  pos- 
sess the  same  quaUties  wliich  are  possessed  by  the 
entire  organ.  Neither  does  each  particle  of  the 
Drain,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
possess  the  same  qualities  which  belong  to  tlie  en- 
tire brain. 

Further,  if  the  soul  be  material,  then  is  it  like  the 
body  liable  to  decay,  so  that  man,  without  a  single 
principle  of  identity  being  left  him,  changes  all  that 
constitutes  himself,  soul  and  body,  some  ten  or 
twelve  times  during  his  life.  Thus  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  man  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  he 
ceases  individually  to  be  chargeable  with  sins,  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  performed  by  a  plurality 
of  beings  under  the  tiction  of  one  name.  Reason,  in 
short,  in  a  thousand  forms,  proclaims  the  utter  folly 
and  absurdity  of  that  jihilosophy  which  would  ex- 
plain all  the  actings  of  the  human  soul  by  mat- 
ter and  motion.  "  All  that  is  pure  in  love,"  as 
Mr.  Godwin  eloquently  describes  it  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Atheistic  controversy,  "  all  that  is  ex- 
alted ui  friendship,  that  is  tender  in  maternal  re- 
gard, is  only  the  result  of  some  mechanical  action  or 
chemical  affinity.  All  the  bright  visions  of  glory 
that  stood  before  the  mind  of  a  Milton,  were  but  the 
dance  of  certain  atoms  in  his  brain. — the  enlarged 
conceptions  and  the  profound  reasonings  of  Newton, 
by  which  he  generalized  innumerable  insulated  facts, 
and  discovered  the  great  law  of  nature,  was  only  a 
lucky  congregation  of  certain  medullary  particles, 
that  meeting  together  most  appropriately,  and  in  a 
most  fortunate  position  in  his  brain,  kindled  a  light 
that  diffused  itself  through  the  whole  world  of  mind, 
and  commenced  a  new  era  in  science.  Every  virtue 
that  adorns,  every  grace  that  beautiiies,  and  every 
sublime  trait  of  magnanimity  that  ennobles  the  hu- 
man character  ; — the  daring  of  the  hero,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  patriot,  the  benevolence  of  the  philan- 
thropist, and  the  piety  of  the  martyr,  are  notbing 
but  the  properties  of  that  food  which,  after  having 
existed  in  a  vegetable  form,  entered  info  the  compo- 
sition of  the  animals  on  which  man  has  fed  ;  which 
having  been  taken  into  the  stomach  and  digested,  and 
received  into  the  general  mass  of  blood,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  all  these  parts  and  processes, 
became  all  that  was  brilliant,  and  powerful,  and  lovely 
in  mind !" 

But  while  reason  shuts  us  up  to  a  belief  in  the  im- 
materiality of  flic  human  soul,  the  Scripture  deter- 
mines the  point  beyond  debate.  "  Then,"  says  So- 
lomon, referring  to  the  period  immediately  after 
death,  "  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it."  In 
this  passage  a  clear  distinction  is  established  be- 
tween the  mortal  body  and  the  immortal  soul.  The 
one  returns  to  the  earth ;  the  other  returns  to  God. 
In  Ps.  xxxi.  5,  David  says,  "  Info  thine  hand  I  com- 
mit my  sjiirit,"  and  Stephen  innnediately  before 
ili'.ith,  i>rayed  to  Christ  in  these  words,  "  Lord  Jesus, 


receive  my  spirit."  In  Isa.  xxxi.  3,  the  distinctiot 
between  the  matei-ial  body  and  the  immaterial  soui 
is  thus  expressed  •  "  Now  the  Egyptians  are  men, 
and  not  God;  vnd  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit." 
Paul  agaiii,  in  2  Cor.  v.  6,  says,  "  Therefore  we  are 
always  confident,  knowing  tliat,  whilst  we  are  at 
lioine  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord." 

Thus  both  reason  and  revelation  alike  declare, 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  in  its  nature  and  constitution 
immaterial,  and  therefore,  as  we  are  authorized  in 
concluding,  immorfal. 

IMMENSITY.     See  Infinity. 

IMMERSION.     See  Baptism. 

IMAIERSIONISTS.    See  Baptists. 

IMMOLATION,  a  ceremony  performed  in  ofier- 
ing  sacrifices  among  the  ancient  Romans ;  the  head 
of  the  victim  before  it  was  killed  being  generally 
strewed  with  roasted  barley  meal  mixed  with  salt. 
Tills  composition  was  called  mola  salsa,  a  salted 
cake,  and  hence  an  entire  sacrifice  was  often  called 
an  immolation.     See  Sacrifice. 

IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  soul's  immortality  is  clearly  taught  in 
the  Word  of  God,  and  it  is,  besides,  a  prominent  ar- 
ticle in  the  religious  creed  of  every  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  So  nearly  universal,  indeed,  has  been 
the  belief  in  this  tenet,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  deduction  of  human  reason.  Frequent  allu- 
sions to  a  state  of  existence  allotted  to  man  beyond 
the  grave,  are  found  in  the  most  approved  writers  of 
heathen  antiquity,  but  withal  so  obscure  and  indis- 
tinct as  scarcely  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  candid 
reader  the  impression  that  by  anj'  individual  in  these 
remote  ages  the  doctrine  was  steadily  and  undoubt- 
ingly  believed.  Even  Socrates,  though  a  martyr  to 
the  comparative  purity  of  his  doctrines,  and  held 
forth  by  Bishop  Warburton  as  of  all  the  ancient 
philosophers  the  only  believer  in  a  future  state, 
must  needs  in  his  last  moments,  when  his  view  of 
immortality  might  have  been  expected  to  have  been 
at  the  strongest,  remind  his  friend  that  he  owed  a 
cock  to  ^Esculapius  ;  and  Cicero  himself,  with  all  his 
high  notions  of  moral  truth,  could  reach  no  further 
in  his  belief  of  a  future  state,  than  the  ardent  longing 
after  immorfality.  "  If  I  err,"  says  he,  "  I  willingly 
err."  Tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  to  some  extent  taught  by  human  reason,  is 
capable  of  being  proved  by  the  whole  analogy  of 
natural  objects,  by  iimumerable  tacts  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  and  by  some  of  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  our  infellecfual  and  moral  nature. 

The  immortality  of  the  human  soul  may  be  proved 
not  only  from  the  fact  of  the  imiversal  belief  of  the 
doctrine  prevailing  in  all  ages  and  countries,  but 
from  the  equally  extensive  prevalence  of  a  dread  of 
annihilation.  The  mind  of  man  revolts  at  the  very 
idea  of  ceasing  for  ever  to  exist.  The  only  approach 
to  a  belief  in  such  a  dread  negation  of  existence  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Nihwana  (which  see)  of  the  Bud- 
hists,  which  they  are  said  to  regard  as  the  hii;)ieBt 
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oliji'Ct  of  luimaii  dosirc.  Willi  this  strange  unac- 
coiintablo  exception,  existence  even  in  the  very 
deptlis  of  misery  is  less  dreadful  to  tlie  liuinan  mind 
llinii  tlie  tlioiiglit  of  eternal  non-existence. 

Aniitlier  arf^unienf  in  favour  of  tlie  soul's  iiimior- 
tality  is  soriietimes  drawn  from  the  eapahility  of  the 
limnan  mind  progressively  to  advanc'C  in  knowledge, 
without  reaching  perfection  in  this  world.  The 
brute  creation  soon  arrives  at  certain  limits,  beyond 
which  generation  after  generation  cannot  pass ;  but 
no  such  limits  are  imposed  upon  the  human  being. 
lie  goes  iudefmitely  onward  from  one  degree  of  at- 
tainment to  anotlier,  investigating  with  over-increas- 
ing anxiety  every  department  of  inquiry  in  the  realms 
both  of  mind  and  matter.  Can  we  suppose  that  the 
soul  thus  endowed  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, which  it  incessantly  seeks  to  gratify,  without 
ever  being  sated,  will  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
be  arrested  in  its  onward  course  and  plunged  into 
eternal  non-existence  ?  IIow  much  more  rational  is 
it  to  sujipose  that  when  the  body  lias  mouldered  in 
the  dust,  the  soul  will  still  exist  and  advance  pro- 
gressively in  the  attainment  of  higher  and  higher 
degrees  of  knowledge  tliroughout  the  ceaseless  ages 
of  eternity?  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ami- 
able affections  and  desires  of  tlic  human  heart  ; 
which  both  in  their  exercise  and  enjoyment  are  evi- 
dently fitted  to  last  for  ever. 

Another  argument  in  behalf  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  may  be  derived  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  as  the  Creator  and  Moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  world.  lie  has  endowed  man  with  e.imest 
longings  after  immortality,  and  it  cannot  be  that  he 
designs  to  mock  us  by  rendering  these  desires  utterly 
fruitless.  And  what  is  the  moral  aspect  which  this 
world  presents?  Vice  often  flourishes  and  triumphs, 
wliile  virtue  is  doomed  to  linger  out  a  weary  life  of 
affliction  and  disappointment  .and  ji.ainful  suffering. 
Whence  this  apparent  anomaly  ?  Should  we  not  re- 
gard it  as  far  more  consistent  with  our  conceptions 
of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  tli.at  if  there 
is  to  be  no  hereafter,  the  righteous  should  be  re- 
warded, and  the  wicked  punished  on  this  side  the 
grave.  To  account,  therefore,  for  the  obvious  dis- 
crepancies which  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  survey 
of  God's  providential  dealings  with  men,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  of  man  will 
exist  in  a  future  world,  where  the  righteous  will  be 
duly  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  justly  puni.sbed. 

Hut  while  powerful  presumptive  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  are  discoverable  by  the  light 
of  natural  reason,  it  is  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that 
life  and  immortality  have  been  clearly  brought  to 
light.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  however, 
as  Dr.  Warburton,  followed  by  Dr.  AVhately,  has 
taught,  that  the  Jews  under  the  law  were  entirely 
unacquainted  with  this  important  doctrine.  That 
obscure  intimations  of  a  future  state  may  lie  afforded 
even  by  unassisted  reason,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  we 
think,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  a 


matter  rif  spi'i'ul.ition  anil  anxioiiH  diseuhnion  ;  and  if 
BO,  can  we  believe  that  a  system  of  policy  so  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  Mosaic  economy  would  have 
contained  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  a  matter  of 
]iaramount  interest  to  the  whole  human  family? 
This  it  may  be  said  is  the  language  which  lias  been 
currently  adopted  by  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel, 
when  objecting  to  the  Divine  autliority  of  the  Jew- 
ish law ;  and  yet  it  is  language  in  which  we  would 
cordially  join.  With  all  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished author  of  'The  Divine  Legation,'  we  would 
bo  far  from  thinking  it  necessary  to  change  our 
position,  and  endeavour  to  show  his  omission  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  to  have  been  any  proof 
that  Moses  was  divinely  inspired.  It  is  giving  no 
undue  advantage,  as  Dr.  Wbately  would  seem  to 
imagine,  to  the  adversaries  of  our  holy  faith,  should 
we  admit  the  doctrine  to  be  set  forth  in  the  law  not 
prominently  and  directly  but  by  imjilication.  This 
is  precisely  the  mode  in  which  a  ]/ricri  we  should 
have  expected  the  revelation  of  a  future  state  to  have 
been  made  to  the  Jews.  As  the  motives  of  human 
actions,  founded  on  eternal  rewards  and  puni.shments, 
could  not  have  been  fairly  urged  without  a  clear  and 
explicit  proclamation  of  all  the  7)c<v/tor  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  which  are  noces.sarily  connected  with  it, 
and  it  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
God  to  give  such  a  clear  and  simple  and  spiritual 
exiilanation  of  his  will  as  was  afterwards  given  ;  was 
it  not  more  accordant  with  the  obscurity  which  per- 
vaded the  other  parts  of  the  Jewish  system,  that 
"life  and  immortality"  should  be  also  covered  with 
an  almost  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery  and  dark- 
ness? If  the  infidel  presses  his  objection  from  the 
difticulty  of  finding  in  the  law  any  allusion  to  a  fu- 
ture state,  we  would  remind  him  that  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  discover  in  the  law  any  of  those  pecidiar 
doctrines  which  are  unfolded  to  us  with  such  simpli 
city  and  clearness  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  is 
not  enough  to  affect  surjirise,  that  a  truth  discover 
able  by  human  reason  should  have  so  rarely,  if  it  all, 
been  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator.  We  ad- 
mit the  doctrine,  absolutely  speaking,  to  form  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  but  we  unhesitatingly  de- 
ny, that  in  the/crm  imd  connexion  in  which  it  is  set 
forth  in  revelation,  it  either  has  been,  or  even  could 
be  discovered,  by  the  most  persevering  efforts  of  hu- 
man reason.  It  is  this,  then,  which  we  allege  to 
constitute  it  a  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  system; 
and  in  the  same  view  we  are  warranted  in  expecting 
a  lyiiiri.,  that  it  should  shai-e  in  the  obscurity  which 
covers  all  the  other  pecidiar  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, in  so  far  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  hour  of  full  and  unclouded  revelation 
was  not  vet  come.  To  imagine,  therefore,  that  any 
other  than  the  darkest  reference  woidd  be  made  to 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  is  to  indulge  the 
id(  a,  that  Moses,  as  a  divinely  inspired  writer,  would 
have  imjiarted  to  the  Jews  a  distorted  view  of  the 
divine  arrangements,     lie  must  either  have  tinqily 
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BtateJ  tlie  I'act.  that  such  rewards  and  punishments 
would  hereafter  exist,  without  developing  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Divine  government  on  which  they  woidd 
be  bestowed,  and  in  this  case  he  would  have  con- 
veyed a  false  impression  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  reference  to  a  subject  of  infinite  moment ;  or,  he 
must  have  stated  the  fact  in  connexion  with  the  full 
details  of  the  Christian  scheme,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  subversive  of  the  end  and  design  of 
the  ancient  dispensation.  Either  the  one  mode  of 
acting  or  the  other  would,  if  adopted,  have  been 
alike  unworthy  of  a  divinely-commissioned  legisla- 
tor. Moses,  however,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
points,  has  been  completely  consistent.  He  has  re- 
ferred to  a  future  state  of  retribution  just  as  fre- 
quently, and  with  as  much  clearness,  as  to  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  later  and  more  spiritual  dispen- 
sation. 

IMMOVE.\BLE  FEASTS,  those  feasts  kept  in 
various  Christian  churches  which  fall  always  on  the 
same  day  in  the  calendar  in  each  year.  Thus  the 
saints'  davs  are  immoveable  feasts.     See  Festivals. 

IMMUTABILITY,  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
Divine  nature.  God  is  necessarily  unchangeable, 
there  being  no  power  external  to  himself  which  can 
produce  any  change  on  him.  Nor  could  any  change 
in  his  own  nature  originate  from  himself,  any  change, 
whether  to  a  higher  or  a  lower,  a  better  or  a  worse 
condition,  being  equally  an  impossibility.  If  God  be 
necessarily  what  he  is,  then  he  cannot  change,  since 
it  would  imply  what  God  is  to  be  necessary  and  not 
necessary  at  the  same  time,  which  is  impossible.  See 
God. 

IMPANATION  (Lat.  in  pane,  in  the  bread),  the 
doctrine  that  Christ's  presence  is  in  or  with  the 
bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  synonymous  with 
CoNSUBST.\NTiATiON  (which  See),  a  doctrine  adopted 
by  Luther  and  his  followers. 

IMPECCABLES  (Lat.  in,  not,  and  peccahilix,  ca- 
pable of  sinning),  those  heretics  who  believed  that 
they  were  incapable  of  sinning.  This  notion  was 
fintertained  by  the  Friscilliani.sts  and  some  of  the 
Gnostic  sects. 

IMPLICIT  FAITH,  an  undoubting  assent  yielded 
to  all  that  is  tauglit  by  the  church,  as  being  the  ora- 
cle of  i-eligious  truth.  This  is  required  by  the  Ro- 
mish church  from  all  within  her  communicm.  On 
this  great  duty  of  Romanists,  Dr.  Newman  thus 
expresses  himself  in  his  Discourses  to  Mixed  Con- 
gregations :  "  And  so,  again,  when  a  man  has  become 
R  Catholic,  were  he  to  set  about  following  a  doulit 
which  has  occurred  to  liim,  he  has  already  disbe- 
lieved. I  have  not  to  warn  him  against  losing  his 
faith, — he  is  not  merely  in  danger  of  losing  it,  he 
has  lost  it  ;  from  the  nature  of  the  case  he  has  al- 
ready lost  it ;  he  fell  from  grace  at  the  moment  when 
be  deliberately  determined  to  jiursue  his  doubt.  No 
one  can  determiup  to  doubt  what  he  is  sure  of;  but, 
if  he  is  not  sure  that  the  church  is  from  God,  he 
doe»  not  believe  it.     It  is  not  I  who  fmhid  him   lu 


doubt ;  he  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
when  he  determined  on  asking  for  leave ;  he  has 
begun,  not  ended  in  unbelief;  his  wish,  his  purpose, 
is  his  sin.  I  do  not  make  it  so  ;  it  is  such  from  the 
very  state  of  the  case.  You  sometimes  hear,  for  ex 
ample,  of  Catholics  falling  away,  who  will  tell  you 
arose  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  which  openeci 
their  eyes  to  the  '  unscripturalness,' — so  they  speak 
of  the  church  of  the  living  God.  No.  Scripture 
did  not  make  them  disbelieve  ;  (impossible  !)  They 
disbelieved  when  they  opened  the  Bible  ;  they  open- 
ed it  in  an  unbelieving  spirit,  and  for  an  imbeliev- 
ing  purjiose.  They  would  not  have  opened  it  had 
they  not  anticipated,  I  might  say  hoped,  that  they 
should  find  things  there  inconsistent  with  Catholic 
teaching.  They  begin  in  pride  and  disobedience, 
and  they  end  in  apostasy.  This,  then,  is  the  direct 
and  obvious  reason  why  the  church  cannot  allow  her 
children  the  liberty  of  doubting  the  truth  of  her 
word.  He  who  really  believes  in  it  now,  cannot 
imagine  the  future  discovery  of  reasons  to  shake 
his  faith ;  if  he  imagines  it,  he  has  not  faith ;  and 
that  so  many  Protestants  think  it  a  sort  of  tyran- 
ny in  the  church  to  forbid  any  children  of  hers 
to  doubt  about  her  teaching,  only  shows  they  do 
not  know  what  faith  is  ;  which  is  the  case  ;  it  is  a 
strange  idea  to  them.  Let  a  man  cease  to  examine, 
or  cease  to  call  himself  her  child."  Cardinal  Tole- 
tus,  in  bis  instructions  for  priests,  says,  that  "  if  a 
rustic  believes  his  bishop,  proposing  an  heretical 
tenet  for  an  article  of  faith,  such  belief  is  meritori 
ous."  Cardinal  Cusanus  affirms,  that  "  irrational 
obedience  is  the  most  consummate  and  perfect  obe- 
dience, when  we  obey  without  attending  to  reason, 
as  a  beast  obeys  his  driver." 

IMPLUVIUM.    See  Atrium. 

IMPOSITION  OP  HANDS.  See  Hands  (Im- 
position of). 

IMPRECATIONS,  prayers  invoking  the  wrath 
of  God  either  upon  the  suppliant  himself  or  upon 
others.  These  were  sometimes  so  terrible,  that 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a  per.son,  in  taking  .-in 
oath,  omitted  the  imprecation,  although  it  was  suffi- 
ciently well  understood  from  his  performing  the  ac- 
tion bv  which  it  was  usually  accompanied.  Wo 
find  a  form  of  imprecation  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xx. 
10,  "  And  Ben-hadad  sent  tnito  him,  and  said.  The 
gods  do  so  unto  me,  and  more  also,  if  the  dust  of  Sa- 
maria shall  suffice  for  liandfuls  for  all  the  people 
tliat  follow  me."  Among  the  heathen  nations  of 
antiquity,  imprecations  were  sometimes  regarded  as 
so  powerful  tliat  thoy  occasioned  the  destruction,  not 
only  of  single  persons,  but  even  entire  families  and 
cities.  Thus  the  calamities  which  came  upon  the 
family  of  the  Atrida;  v/crc.  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
inqjrccations  pronounced  by  Myrtilus  upon  their  an- 
cestor Pelops,  by  whom  he  w.as  thrown  into  the  sea  , 
or  from  the  imprecations  of  Thyestes,  the  brother  ol 
Atrons.  The  most  terrible  imprecations  were  thost 
uttered  by  jiarents,  priests,  kings,  or  other  sacred 
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perBoiis.  It  wa8  customary  i'or  iniiii  coiKluiimeii  lor 
any  notorious  crime  amoiif^  tlio,  Greeks,  to  bo  cursed 
by  tlie  jiriests.  This  puiiislmieiit  was  inliicted  upon 
Alcibiades,  in  addition  to  banisliment  and  tlie  confis- 
cation ol' Ids  property. 

IMl'ltUl'UIATlON,  a  term  used  in  Canon  Law 
to  denote  the  possession  of  an  ecelesiastical  beneliee 
by  a  layman  wlio  draws  the  secular  fruits  or  prolits 
of  it.  Tlie  word  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  Appkoi'hia'imon  (which  see). 

IMI'IJTATION,  a  term  used  in  theological  lan- 
guage to  signify  the  legally  or  judicially  putting  down 
to  the  account  of  another  that  which  is  not  actually 
his.  Thus  the  lirst  sin  of  Adam  is  said  to  be  impiitcid, 
or  legally  charged,  to  all  his  iiosferity  ;  and  the  right- 
eousness of  ('hrist  is  imputed  judicially  to  all  believ- 
ers. Had  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  alhrm  was  the  case, 
not  been  the  representative  of  all  his  posterity,  none 
would  have  been  aU'ected  by  his  sin  but  himself. 
But  Adam  being  the  federal  liead  of  his  natural  de- 
scendants, his  sin  became,  in  a  sense,  theirs,  and  all 
its  conseijuences  also  became  theirs.  In  virtue  of 
the  covenant  made  with  their  first  father,  all  men  are 
viewed  by  God  as  in  Adam,  and  involved  in  his 
guilt.  And  on  the  same  principle,  in  virtue  of  the 
new  covenant,  or  covenant  of  grace,  all  believers  are 
viewed  by  God  as  in  Christ,  and  jiartakers  of  his  per- 
fect righteousness,  which  was  wrought  out  in  their 
name.  Hence  the  principle  of  imputation,  in  its 
twofold  aspect,  is  thus  set  forth  in  Scripture,  "As  in 
Adam  all  died,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive."  "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  the  many 
were  made,"  or  accounted,  "  sinners  ;  even  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  the  many  be  made,"  or  ac- 
counted, "righteous." 

The  doctrine  of  imputation,  however,  though  ;)lain- 
ly  laid  down  in  the  IJible,  has  given  rise  to  occasional 
controversy  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  tlie 
ehurch.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  Pelagians  denied 
the  whole  doctrine  of  original  sin,  without,  however, 
making  any  special  olijections  to  the  doctrine  of  im- 
putation. Placicus  or  I^  Place,  a  French  divine  of 
Saumur  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  colleague 
and  friend  of  Amyraut,  (see  Amyraldists)  was  the 
tirst  who  made  a  forni.il  denial  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  declaring  that  ori- 
ginal sin  is  imputed  to  men  not  immediately  but 
mediately ;  that  is,  not  immediately  by  the  sovereign 
decree  of  God,  but  meiliately,  or  hy  inward  depravity 
transmitted  from  Adam  to  all  his  n.atural  descend- 
ants. La  Place  was  accused  of  heresy  in  1645, 
before  the  national  synod  of  Charenton,  by  Antony 
Garissol.a  divine  of  Wontauban,  and  by  his  influence 
the  opinioijs  of  La  Place  were  condenmed  in  his  ab- 
sence. For  a  time  he  bore  patiently  this  injurious 
treatment,  but  at  length,  in  1655,  be  published  a 
new  disputation  on  the  subject  of  imputation,  in 
which  he  showed  that  his  opinions  had  been  entirely 
nnsunderstood  by  the  synod.  This  explanation, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  his  opponents,  who  continued 


to  assail  hiiri ;  and  at  the  instance  of  Francis  Turre- 
tin  in  particular,  the  church  of  Geneva  was  persuad- 
ed in  1075  to  ad<ipt  the  doctrine  of  immediate  impu 
tation  as  a  settled  article  of  their  faith.  Tlii*  wa« 
done  in  a  work  drawn  up  by  John  Henry  Heidegger, 
a  divine  of  Zurich,  under  the  title  of  the  FOKMULA 
CoNSiONSL'g  (which  see).  This  document  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discontent  in  the  Helvetic  churches, 
but,  nevertheless,  cuntinued  in  force  for  many  years, 
until  it  gradually  fell  into  disu-se. 

Another  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  impu 
tation  was  originated  in  North  America,  by  Dr 
Samuel  Ho])kins,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  (See  Hoimcinsians.)  This  learned  divine 
denied  imputation  both  in  the  case  of  Adam's  sin 
and  of  Christ's  righteousness,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  sin  and  righteou:-ness  being  strictly  pergonal, 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  question  was  freely  discussed  by  several  Ameri- 
can divines,  and  the  controversy  passed  to  Great 
Britain,  but  has  never  attracted  much  attention. 
One  of  the  ablest  works  on  the  sidjject  is  a  '  Con 
trast  between  Calvinism  and  Hopkinsianism,'  by 
Ezra  Styles  Ely,  published  at  New  York  in  1811. 

INABILITY,  want  of  power  suliicient  for  the 
performance  of  any  work  or  the  accomplishment  of 
any  design.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  of  two  kinds 
nahirdl  and  moral  inability.  These  are  very  clearly 
explained  by  President  Edwards,  in  his  '  Inquiry  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will.'  Thus  we  are  said  to  be 
nattiTuUy  imable  to  do  a  thing  when  we  cannot  do  it 
if  we  will,  because  of  some  impeding  defect  or  obstacle 
that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will;  either  in  the  faculty  of 
understanding,  constitution  of  body,  or  external  ob- 
jects. Moral  inability  consists  either  in  the  want 
of  inclination,  or  tlie  strength  of  a  contrary  inclina- 
tion ;  or  the  want  of  suflicient  motives  to  induce  and 
excite  the  act  of  the  will  or  the  strength  of  apparent 
motives  to  the  contrary.  When  Jesus  Christ  said 
to  the  Jews,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may 
have  life,"  he  refers  not  to  a  natural  but  to  a  moral 
inability.  President  Edwards  also  points  out  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  two  kinds  of  moral  in- 
ability; — that  which  is  general  and  Itabitnal,  and  that 
which  is  particular  and  occasional.  "  By  a  general, 
liabitual,  moral  inability,"  says  he,  "  I  mean  an  in- 
abihty  in  the  heart  to  all  exercises  or  acts  of  will  of 
that  nature  or  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  in- 
clination, or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of 
a  certain  kind  of  inclination.  Thus  a  very  ill-natured 
man  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, as  another,  who  is  full  of  good  nature,  com- 
monly exerts ;  and  a  man,  whose  heart  is  habitually 
void  of  gratitude,  may  be  unable  to  eiert  such  and 
such  grateful  acts,  through  that  stated  defect  of  a 
grateful  inclination.  By  particular  and  occasional 
moral  inability,  I  mean  an  inability  of  the  will  or 
heart  to  a  particular  act,  through  the  strength  or  de- 
fect of  present  motives,  or  of  inducements  presented 
to  the  view  of  the  understanding,  on  this  occa.sioii. — 
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If  it  be  so,  that  the  will  is  always  determined  by  the 
strongest  motive,  then  it  must  always  have  an  in- 
ability, in  this  latter  sense,  to  act  otherwise  than  it 
does  ;  it  not  being  possible,  in  any  case,  that  the  will 
should  at  present,  go  against  the  motive  which  has 
now,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  strength  and 
advantage  to  excite  and  induce  it." 

INACHIA,  a  surname  of  lo,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus.     (See  next  article.) 

INACHUS,  the  most  ancient  deity  of  Argos,  a 
river-god,  and  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 

INAUG-URATIO,  the  ceremony  by  which  among 
the  ancient  Romans  a  person  or  a  thing  was  conse- 
crated to  the  gods.  It  was  performed  by  the  Au- 
GURS  (which  see),  who  offered  prayer  to  the  gods, 
asking  them  to  show  by  signs  whether  the  intended 
consecration  met  with  their  sanction.  If  the  signs 
appeared  favourable,  the  inauguration  was  regarded 
as  completed.  Though  this  ceremony  properly  be- 
longed to  the  augurs,  the  inauguration  of  the  flamens 
devolved  upon  the  college  of  pontiffs.  The  kings  of 
Rome  were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs  as  the  high- 
priests  of  the  people.  Magistrates,  tribes,  and  even 
the  comitiuni  came  to  be  inaugurated,  though  no 
priestly  dignity  was  conferred  by  means  of  it. 

INCANTATIONS.  See  Enchantments, Witch- 
craft. 

INCARNATION  (Lat.  in  came,  in  tlesh),  a  word 
used  to  describe  that  solemn  mystery  by  which  the 
Son  of  God  became  man  to  accomplish  our  redemp- 
tion. It  is  thus  described  in  Luke  i.  35  :  "  And  the 
angel  answered  and  said  unto  her,  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee  :  therefore  also  that  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  sliall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God."  Now  the  Divine  Word  in  becoming  incar- 
nate took  to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable 
soul.  The  reality  of  his  body  may  be  proved  of 
course  by  the  same  arguments  by  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  prove  the  reality  of  our  own  bodies.  He 
hungered  and  thirsted,  he  was  weary  and  slept,  he 
was  bom  and  grew,  he  died  and  was  buried ;  thus 
showing  that  his  body  was  no  phantom  as  the  Doce- 
Ue  taught,  but  truly  flesh  and  blood.  That  be  pos- 
sessed a  reasonable  soul  admits  of  equally  easy  and 
satisfactory  proof.  He  grew  in  wisdom  as  well  as 
in  stature,  he  was  sorrowful  and  deeply  grieved,  and 
moreover  he  died,  his  soul  thus  being  separated  from 
his  body.  But  was  he  truly  tlie  son  of  Mary,  did  he 
take  his  flesh  of  her  substance?  That  tliis  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  atlirmative  is  ably  and  con- 
clusively proved  by  Mr.  Dods,  in  liis  work  '  On  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word.'  "  If  he  took  not 
a  body,"  says  he,  "  of  the  substance  of  his  mother, 
then  was  his  whole  life  one  continued  scene  of  de- 
ception. Not  only  did  Mary  call  him  her  son,  but 
he  called  her  his  mother, — he  was  sulijcct  imto  her, 
and  on  the  cross  he  manifested  his  filial  duty  to  her 
by  providing  for  her  a  home  in  the  house  of  the  be- 
loved disciple.     Now  if  Mary  was  not  as  truly  his 


mother,  as  any  other  woman  is  the  mother  of  hei 
child,  his  recognizing  her  as  his  mother,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  in  reality  a  de 
ception.  And,  as  Tertullian  most  justly  remarks,  if 
the  Marcionites  considered  it  as  a  degradation  of  the 
eternal  Word,  to  suppose  that  he  would  submit  to 
be  born  of  woman,  it  is  surely  a  much  greater  degra- 
dation of  him  to  suppose  that  he  would  profess  to 
be  her  son,  whUe  in  reality  he  was  not.  He  would 
much  rather  be  the  son  of  Mary  in  reality,  than 
falsely  pretend  to  be  so.  Again,  if  he  took  not 
flesh  of  Mary,  then  is  he  no  brother,  no  kinsman  oi 
ours,  and  his  right  of  redemption  altogether  fails. 
In  this  case,  he  not  only  is  not  David's  son,  but  he 
is  not  the  son  of  man  at  all,  as  he  almost  uniformly 
calls  himself, — deceptively  it  must  be  admitted,  un- 
less Mary  was  truly  his  mother.  Neither  in  this 
case  could  we  with  any  truth  be  said  to  be  '  members 
of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,'  if  in 
reality  his  body  was  a  different  substance,  and  de 
rived  from  a  different  source  from  ours.  Moreovei 
he  could  not  call  us  '  brethren,'  any  more  than  we 
can  apply  that  appellation  to  the  angels  that  surround 
the  throne  of  God,  or  to  the  worm  that  creepeth  in 
the  dust.  Fellow-creatures  they  are,  but,  without 
an  entire  community  of  nature,  our  '  brethren '  they 
are  not.  And  when  we  are  required  to  '  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  we  are  required  to  do  what  is  not 
merely  a  moral,  but  a  physical  impossibility,  if  there 
lie  between  us  and  him,  the  utterly  impassable  barrier 
of  a  different  nature.  If  he  took  not  his  fleshly 
substance  of  the  flesh  of  his  mother,  then  not  being 
as  truly  man  as  we  are,  he  could  not  fairly  meet  and 
conquer  our  oppressor,  or  at  least  his  victory  can 
give  no  assurance  of  victory  to  us.  For,  to  express 
a  very  common  sentiment  in  the  language  of  Irenseus, 
'  Had  he  not  been  man  who  conquered  our  enemy, 
he  would  not  have  been  fairly  conquered ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  had  he  not  been  God  who  gave  U8 
the  victory,  we  could  hold  it  upon  no  secure  tenure.' 
And  finally,  if  be  took  not  flesh  of  the  substance  of 
Mary,  then  was  he  not  truly  the  '  woman's  seed,' 
and  the  great  original  promise,  upon  which  all  sub- 
sequent promises  are  built,  remains  as  yet  unfulfilled. 
But  it  is  not  more  essential  that  the  sei-pent's  head 
shoifld  be  bruised  at  all,  than  it  is  that  it  should  be 
bruised  by  the  '  woman's  seed.'  Hence  if  Christ 
was  not  truly  and  really  the  '  woman's  seed,'  then 
the  whole  foundation  of  our  hopes  fails.  Upon  these 
grounds  we  not  only  hold  it  most  important  to  be- 
lieve, but  consider  it  to  be  most  irrefragably  proved, 
that  Christ  was  as  truly  '  made  of  a  woman '  as  we 
are, — that  his  body  was  truly  a  body  composed  of 
flesh  and  blood,  as  ours  is." 

From  this  view  of  our  Lord's  humanity  it  seems 
naturally  to  follow,  as  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Irving 
taught,  that  the  nature  which  our  Lord  took  upon 
him  was  a  fallen,  sinful  nature,  it  being  .acknowledged 
by  .all  Protestant  churches  at  least,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  wis  a  fallen,  sinful  woman.     The  sinfulness  of 
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CliiiHt'H  liiiiiiaii  iiatiirc,  liowover,  <loi;»  not  uect'&surily 
follow  from  his  being  born  of  a  sinful  woman  ;  for 
neither  is  Ihe  body  of  man,  viewed  singly,  a  fallen 
body,  nor  the  soul  of  man,  viewed  singly,  a  fallen 
soul,  but  the  whole  man  consisting  of  both  soul  and 
body.  The  body  of  Christ,  therefore,  might  partake 
of  the  substance  of  his  mother  without  involving  any 
necessity  that  he  should  bo  a  fallen  man.  Again, 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  and  the  depravity  of  his 
nature  consequent  upon  the  fall,  could  be  propairated 
only,  as  far  as  wo  know,  by  ordinary  generation. 
Uut  as  Jesus  Christ  descended  from  Adam  in  a 
singular  and  extraordinary  way,  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  not  at  all  involved  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
nor  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  the  fall.  Hence  he 
is  described  as  "  holy,  harmless,  nndefilcd,  separate 
from  sinners;"  "tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin."  It  must  be  observed,  besides, 
that  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  is  termed  "  a  thing," 
not  €1  person, — "  that  hoh/  thing  which  shall  be 
born  of  thee ; "  and  no  wonder  it  is  termed  holy, 
when  we  find  that  it  was  generated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  tlie  angel  declared  to  Mary,  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee." 

INCENSE,  a  compound  of  sweet  spices,  which 
was  Commanded  in  the  Law  of  Moses  to  be  ofi'ered 
upon  the  golden  altar.  (See  Alt.\r  of  Incense.) 
The  spices  are  nientioneil  in  Exod.  xxx.  34,  to  have 
been  stacte,  onycha,  and  galbanum,  with  pure  frank- 
incense, equal  weights  of  each.  This  incense  was 
oftercd  twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  by  the 
officiating  priest,  the  people  remaining  without  in 
solemn  silence.  On  the  groat  day  of  atonement,  the 
high-priest  himself  took  fire  from  the  great  altar  in  a 
golden  censer ;  and  having  received  incense  from 
one  of  the  priests,  he  offered  it  on  the  golden  altar. 
(See  Atone.ment,  D.\y  of.)  Incense  is  the  symbol 
of  prayer  in  Scripture.  In  the  daily  service  of  the 
temple,  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  burn  incense, 
ofVered  the  incense  of  the  morning  sacrifice,  between 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  laying  of  the 
pieces  upon  the  altar;  and  that  of  the  evening  sacri- 
fice, between  the  laying  of  the  pieces  upon  the  altar 
and  the  drink-oti'ering. 

Incense  is  said  to  have  been  oflered  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  Plutarch  alleges  that  they  oliered 
incense  to  the  sun,  resin  in  the  moniing,  myrrh  at 
noon,  and  about  sunset  an  aromatic  compound,  which 
they  called  Kypi  Accordingly,  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  are  to  be  found  representations  of  in- 
cense-altars. The  use  of  incense  in  connection  with 
the  eucharist  in  the  Christian  church  was  unknown 
nntil  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  century.  After  this  period  it  be- 
came prevalent  in  the  churches.  Cardinal  Bona,  and 
other  Romish  writers,  attempt  to  trace  the  use  of 
incense  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  No 
mei;tion  of  it,  however,  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  with  the  exception  of  the 


AjxiKldlical  C'ldioiui,  wliicli  speak  of  incense  iji  tlia 
time  of  the  oblation.  These  canoiiH  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  proved  to  have  existed  before  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  indeed,  the  first  reference  to  tliem  as  an 
entire  collection  is  by  the  council  of  Nice  A.  D.  326. 
We  find  no  allusion  to  the  use  of  incense  in  the 
Apostolical  Coiwlilutioris,  which  contain  expresg  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  the  worshij)  of  the  church. 
Tlie  use  of  incense  has  been  discontinued  in  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  but  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

INCHANTMENTS.    See  E.nciiantments. 

INCII'lENTES  (Lat.  beginners),  a  name  some 
times  apjilied  to  Catechumens  (which  see)  in  the 
early  Christian  church. 

INCOMrREHEXSlRILITY,  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  Being,  having  a  reference  to  the  limited 
understanding  of  the  creatiu'e,  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  God.  To 
understand  God,  as  has  been  well  said,  we  must 
needs  be  Gods.  "Who  can  by  searching  find  out 
God  ?  Who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tion?" 

INCORRUPTICOLiE.      See    Apiithartodo- 

CITES. 

INCUMBENT,  the  present  possessor  of  a  bene- 
fice. 

INDELIBLE  CHARACTER,  a  spiritual  sign 
alleged  by  the  Romish  church  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  soul  by  certain  sacraments,  which  cannot  there- 
fore be  repeated.  The  sacraments  whicli  convey 
this  indelible  character  are  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  orders.  Romish  divines  ditler  considerably  in 
opiiMon  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  indehble 
character;  some  placing  it  in  an  external  denomina- 
tion, others  in  a  real  relationship  ;  some  in  an  abso- 
lute entity,  and  others  in  the  initerability  of  the 
sacrament  itself.  All  of  them  agree,  however,  in 
classing  it  among  their  articles  of  faith.  The  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  by  which  they  allege  it  to  be  proved, 
are  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22,  "  Now  he  which  stablisheth  us 
with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  God  ;  who 
hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  eaniest  of  the  Spi- 
rit in  our  hearts,"  and  Eph.  i.  13,  "  In  whom  ye  also 
trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the 
gospel  of  your  salvation  :  in  whom  also  after  that  ye 
beUeved,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise."  The  councils  of  Florence  and  of  Trent 
lay  down  distinct  definitions  of  sacramental  charac- 
ter; the  one  terming  it  a  certain  spiritual  indelible 
mark,  the  other  a  certain  spiritual  indehble  sign ; 
while  both  declare  that  the  three  sacraments  which 
impress  this  character  cannot  be  repeated.  See 
Sacraments. 

INDEPENDENCE,  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  implies  his  existence  in  and  of 
himself,  without  depending  on  any  other  being  what- 
ever. This  indeed  necessarily  follows  from  the  i)er- 
fection  of  his  nature  as  underived  and  imcommuni- 
cated,  and  from  his  intiuite  superiority  to  all  other 
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beings,  wliich  could  not  be  asserted  of  him  if  he  were 
ill  the  slightest  degree  dependent  on  them. 

INDEPENDENTS.    See  Congregationalists. 

INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS,  a  class  of  cata- 
logues of  authors  and  works  censured  and  con-ected 
chic-fly  by  expurgation  or  erasure  of  passages.  They 
are  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  published  by  authority  of  her  ruling 
members  or  societies  so  empowered.  During  the 
pontiticate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  regulations  were  laid  down 
for  preventing  the  printing  of  any  work  except  such 
as  was  previously  licensed  by  an  officer  appointed  for 
tliat  purpose ;  and  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Lateran  under  Leo  X.,  it  was  decreed  that  no 
one  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication  should 
dare  to  publish  any  new  work  without  the  approba- 
tion either  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  place 
or  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  This  class  of  Indexes 
"ontains  a  particular  examination  of  the  works  oc- 
turring  in  it,  and  specifies  the  passages  condemned 
to  be  expunged  or  altered. 

INDEX  PROHIBITORIUS,  a  class  of  cata- 
logues of  authors  and  works  wholly  condemned  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  It  specifies  and  prohibits  en- 
tire authors  or  works,  whether  of  known  or  unknown 
authors.  This  book  has  been  frequently  published 
with  successive  enlargements,  down  to  the  present 
time,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  reigning  Pon- 
tiff. The  first  regular  Index  was  constructed  after  a 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  delegating  that  under- 
taking to  the  Pope.  Pius  IV.  lo.st  no  time  in  pre- 
pai-ing  a  catalogue,  witli  certain  rules  prefixed,  all  of 
which  he  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  buU. 

INDIANS  (North  A.merican),  Religion  of. 
See  North  American  Indians  (Religion  of). 

INDIFFERENT  THINGS.    See  Adiaphorist.s. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  given  among  the  ancient 
llomans  to  those  gods  who  had  once  lived  upon 
earth  as  ordinary  mortals,  but  after  their  death  had 
lieen  exalted  to  the  rank  of  deities.  They  were  the 
liero-gods  of  the  Romans,  and  worshipped  as  the 
protectors  of  their  country.     See  Hero-Worship. 

INDRA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  gods  of  Hindu- 
ism (which  see).  He  was  the  god  of  light,  and  was 
one  of  the  Triad  of  the  Vaidic  period.  He  is  not 
unfrequently  styled  "lord  of  heaven."  The  name 
[ndra  is  of  doubtful  origin,  meaning  either  "  blue," 
or  "the  illuminator,"  or  "the  giver  of  rain."  He 
occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  Vaidic  gods, 
and  in  tlie  Rig- Veda,  he  is  rejiresented  as  the  otT- 
spring  of  Adiii,  tlie  mother  of  the  universe.  In  the 
next  period  of  Hindu  mythology,  the  same  India 
becomes  a  deity  of  the  second  order,  and  he  occupies 
only  the  fourth  heaven.  In  the  Vedas  he  is  "a  per- 
sonification of  the  iilienomena  of  the  fiiTOament,  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  capacity  of  sending  down  rain."  He 
is  the  god  of  clouds  and  storms,  and  engages  in 
attle  with  the  demon  Vritra,  who  withliolds  the 
[leriodical  rains  on  which  the  country  depends  for  its 
frtilitv.     He  is  reiircsented  as  young  and   liand- 


some,  with  a  beautiful  nose  or  chin,  wearing  twc 
golden  earrings,  ever  joyous  and  delighting  in  exhi- 
larating draughts  of  the  Soma  juice.  "  One  man," 
says  the  Rig- Veda,  "  propitiates  him  with  sacrifice, 
another  worships  with  mind  averted :  to  the  first  he 
is  like  a  lake  to  a  thirsty  traveller ;  to  the  other  like 
an  ever-lengthening  road."  He  is  sometimes  re- 
cognized in  the  same  Veda  as  the  Creator. 

INDUCTION,  in  the  Church  of  England  a  term 
used  to  denote  putting  a  minister  in  actual,  or,  as 
the  canon  law  calls  it,  "  corporal,"  possession  of  the 
church  to  which  he  is  presented,  along  with  all  its 
temporalities.  A  presentee,  though  admitted  and 
instituted  by  the  bishop,  is  not  complete  incumbent 
until  he  has  been  inducted.  The  bishop  or  ordinary 
issues  a  mandate  for  induction  addressed  to  the  arch- 
deacon, who  either  inducts  in  his  own  person,  or 
issues  a  precept  for  others  to  do  it.  The  method  oi 
induction  is  as  follows : — The  archdeacon  or  person 
inducting  takes  the  clerk  by  the  hand,  and  lays  it  up- 
on the  key,  or  upon  the  ring  of  the  church-door,  or 
if  the  key  cannot  be  had,  and  there  is  no  ring  on  the 
door,  on  an  v  part  of  the  wall  of  the  church  or  chmxh- 
yard,  and  pronounces  these  words :  "  By  virtue  ol 
this  mandate  I  do  induct  you  into  the  real,  actual, 

and  corpoi'iil  possession  of  the  church  of with 

all  the  rights,  profits,  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging."  After  making  this  declaration,  the  in- 
ductor opens  the  door,  and  puts  the  person  inducted 
into  the  church,  who  usually  tolls  a  bell  to  make  his 
induction  notorious  to  the  parish.  The  archdeacon 
or  other  inductor  now  certifies  the  induction,  either 
in  a  separate  document,  or  on  the  back  of  the  bish- 
op's mandate.  Tlie  word  Iiuhiction  is  often  employed 
by  Presbyterians  to  denote  the  ceremony  by  which 
an  ordained  minister  is  admitted  into  a  ministerial 
charge  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  within  which 
the  charge  is  situated. 

INDULGENCE,  the  remission,  according  to  the 
Romish  church,  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to 
sins,  remitted  as  to  their  guilt  by  the  power  of  the 
keys,  without  the  sacrament,  by  the  application  ot 
the  satisfactions  which  are  contained  in  the  treasury 
of  the  church.  This  treasury  is  described  by  Dens 
as  the  collection  of  the  spiritual  goods  remaining  in 
the  divine  possession,  the  distribution  of  which  is 
intrusted  to  the  church  ;  and  the  collection  is  made 
from  the  superabundant  satisfactions  of  Christ,  along 
with  the  superfluous  satisfactions  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
.and  of  the  other  saints.  On  the  subject  of  indulgences, 
the  creed  of  Po]ie  Pius  IV.  declares,  "  I  also  atfirm 
that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  to  the 
church,  and  tliat  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome 
to  Christian  people."  Indulgences  are  divided  into 
local,  real,  and  personal ;  into  plenary,  non-plenary, 
more  plenary,  and  most  plenary  ;  and  into  perpetual 
and  temporal.  The  Pojie,  according  to  the  view  of 
Romanists,  is  the  sovereign  dispenser  of  the  church's 
treasury,  and  tliis  power  ho  dispenses  to  bishops  in 
their   respective  dioceses.     The  power  of  granting 
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pluiiary  indulgences  to  all  Cliris.ian«  in  vested  in  the 
I'ope  ;  but  tlie  power  of  a  bisliop  to  grant  indul- 
gences is  liinitcil  to  liis  own  diocese.  It  is  by  divine 
rif^'ht  tliiit  the  I'ope  claims  to  exercise  tliis  power, 
wliile  it  is  possessed  l)y  tlie  l)isbop9  only  by  eccle- 
si/istical  rif^lit.  Tliis  distinction  is  di'ni{!d  l)y  the 
(Jallican  cliurcli,  wliicdi  lioldslliat  all  bisliops  jjossi'ss 
this  power  on  an  ecjual  footini;  witli  tlic  I'ope  liim- 
self.  Indulgences  are  not  only  wont  to  be  granted 
to  tlie  living,  but  to  souls  .already  in  purgJitory,  of 
whom  Hellarinine  says,  that  "  the  Pope  applies  the 
satisfactions  of  Christ  and  the  s.iints  to  the  dead,  by 
means  of  works  enjoined  on  the  living.  They  are 
applied  not  in  the  way  of  judicial  absolution,  but  in 
the  way  of  payment." 

The  passages  of  Scriptiu'e  which  are  usually  ad- 
duced by  Romanists  in  support  of  indidgcnccs,  .are 
such  as  these.  Matt.  xvi.  19,  "And  I  will  give  unto 
theo  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  anil  what- 
soever thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  sh.all  be  bound  in 
lieaven  :  .and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  he.avpn  ;"  John  xxi.  1.5,  "  Feed  my 
slieep;"  Col.  i.  24,  "  Who  now  rejoice  in  my  sntl'er- 
ings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
alllictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  body's  s.ake, 
wiiich  is  the  church;"  2  Cor.  ii.  10,  "  To  whom  ye 
forgive  any  thing,  I  forgive  also  ;  for  if  I  forgave  any 
thing,  to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  fo'gave 
I  it  in  the  person  of  Christ;"  and  John  xx.  23, 
"  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  un- 
to them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
ret.ained."  Some  Romish  writers,  for  example  Du- 
randus,  deny  thiit  indulgences  have  any  foundation 
either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers. 
Thomas  Aquinas  tells  us,  that  there  were  some  in 
the  church  who  affirmed  that  the  intention  of  the 
church  in  indulgences  w<as  only,  by  a  pious  fraud,  to 
driiw  men  to  charitable  acts,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  done.  Indulgences  being  usu.ally 
expressed  in  large  and  general  terms,  the  question 
came  to  be  discussed  among  the  Schoolmen,  whether 
the  power  of  indulgences  extended  as  far  as  the 
words  implied.  Some  asserted  that  indulgences  sig- 
nified as  much  as  the  church  declared,  but  with  these 
conditions,  that  there  be  sufficient  authority  in  the 
giver,  and  necessity  in  the  receiver;  that  he  believe 
the  church  to  have  power  to  forgive  him  ;  that  he  be 
in  a  state  of  grace,  and  give  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion. Some  asserted  that  common  indulgences  were 
efficacious  only  for  sins  of  ignorance ;  others  for 
venial  sins ;  others  for  penances  negligently  per- 
formed ;  others  for  the  pains  of  purgatory.  Some 
maint.ained  that  indulgences  extended  no  farther  than 
the  canoniciil  power  of  the  church ;  others  that  they 
included  the  judgment  of  God. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  precise  period  at 
wliich  indulgences  began  to  be  issued  by  the  Komish 
church.  The  earliest  trace  of  them  is  [irobably  to 
be  dated  from  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Peniten- 
tial Books  gave   iirectiijns  for  substituting  almsgiv- 


ing  instead  of  canonical  punishments;  and  these 
exchanges  appear  soon  to  have  degenerated  into  a 
system  of  regular  bargaining  with  penitents  on  the 
part  of  the  church.  The  lirst  formal  indulgence  on 
record  seems  to  be  that  which  was  bestowed  by 
Pontius,  .archbishop  of  Aries,  A.  D.  lOlG,  on  anew 
conventual  church.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Popes  too  began  occasionally  to  issue  plenary  in- 
dulgences. This  was  done,  for  instance,  by  Bene- 
dict IX.,  and  Alexander  II.  After  the  time  of 
firegory  VII.  the  pojies  began  to  promise  full  par- 
don in  return  for  certain  important  services  rendered 
to  the  church.  As  early  as  the  year  A.  D.  ]  100,  Ur- 
ban II.  granted  a  jjlenary  indulgence  and  remission  oi 
sins  to  all  such  persons  .as  should  join  in  th''  Crusades 
to  liberate  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  ot 
infidels.  It  became  customary,  .also,  to  grant  indul- 
gences to  such  as,  without  adventuring  in  their  own 
persons,  should  provide  a  soldier  for  these  expedi- 
tions. According  to  Moriims,  the  French  bishop* 
]irofessed,  diiring  the  twelfth  century,  to  remit  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  penance  to  persons  who  should 
contribute  a  certain  sum  of  money  towards  the  build 
ing  or  restoring  of  a  place  of  worship.  In  this  way 
Mauritius,  bishop  of  Paris,  built  the  splendid  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  and  four  abbeys.  Innocent  III., 
in  A.  D.  1215,  imposed  restrictions  on  episcopal  in- 
dulgences on  account  of  some  abuses  which  had 
arisen,  for  not  only  were  indulgences  bestowed  by 
the  popes  on  those  who  took  part  in  the  successive 
Crusades,  but  several  orders  of  monks,  with  papal 
sanction,  olfcred  peculi.ar  indulgences  with  trilling 
demands.  In  A.  D.  1300,  Boniface  VIII.  proclaimed 
the  year  of  jubilee,  in  which  the  most  complete  for- 
giveness of  sin  was  to  be  guaranteed  in  return  for 
small  contributions  in  money. 

The  doctrine  of  indulgences  came  now  to  be  a  re- 
cognized dogma  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  .at 
length  Clement  VI.  tirst  proclaimed  it  in  his  Jubi- 
lee-Bull issued  in  A.  D.  1.343,  when  he  reduced  the  pe- 
riod of  Jubilee  from  one  hundred  to  fifty  years.  Ur- 
ban VI.  altered  the  Jubilee  in  1389  to  every  thirty- 
third  year,  and,  accordingly,  Boniface  IX.  repeated 
it  in  1390,  and  not  contented  with  the  increased  re- 
venue which  the  indulgences  of  that  year  atibrded 
him,  he  oft'ered  the  Jubilee-Indulgence  for  sale  out 
of  Rome  in  the  years  following,  and,  besides,  drove 
a  sordid  traffic  in  indulgences  under  various  names 

Thus  the  system  of  indulgences  prevailed  more  and 
more  extensively  as  time  advanced,  and  although,  in 
consequence  of  its  glaring  abuses,  the  Council  of 
Constance  sought  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  yet  so 
rapidly  did  indulgences  multiply,  that  they  formed  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Jubilee  and  Postjubilee  years  now  returned  at  shorter 
intervals,  .and  at  length  in  1470,  a  standing  ordinance 
was  determined  on  by  Paul  II.  according  to  which 
every  twenty-fifth  year  was  to  be  a  jubilee  year. 
"  General  indulgences,"  says  Gieseler,  "  were  fre- 
quently granted  for  taking  part  in  warlike  expeditions 
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against  unbelievers,  and  enemies  of  the  papal  see,  or 
put  up  to  sale  for  the  maintenance  of  sucli  wars. 
Other  indulgences  were  conceded  for  other  services 
rendered  to  the  church.  Besides,  various  ecclesias- 
tical associations,  especially  the  monastic  orders, 
were  provided  wtli  rich  indulgences,  not  only  for 
their  own  members  ;  but  the  later  orders,  particularly 
the  Mendicants,  were  supplied  for  a  lucrative  trade 
with  laymen  as  well  as  with  other  orders.  iMore- 
over,  the  numerous  resorts  of  pilgrimages  were  en- 
dowed with  large  indulgences;  and  at  length  indul- 
gences were  gi-anted  for  certain  festivals,  for  certain 
prayers,  even  in  honour  of  crowned  heads.  That 
the  papal  indulgence  extended  over  purgatory  too, 
had  been  long  ago  maintained  by  some  divines, 
thougli  impugned  by  others.  Now,  the  doctrine, 
that  it  availed  there  per  modum  siiffragii,  was  the 
one  most  generally  held,  and  was  even  officially  rati- 
fied by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1477.  Henceforth  the  Popes, 
in  their  bulls  of  indulgence,  continually  issue  decrees 
in  favour  of  souls  in  purgatory,  and  demean  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  that  mitigating  formula,  as  Iiolding 
full  authority  over  it,  and  as  gate-keepers  of  heaven, 
and  dispensers  of  everlasting  blessedness.  Persons 
who  denied  this  universal  power  of  the  Popes  were 
persecuted,  and  the  Sorbonne  alone  curbed  its  ex- 
travagant exaltation.  Besides  there  were  several 
other  graces  connected  with  tlie  Pope's  indulgences, 
some  of  which,  as  for  instance  the  concessions  with 
regard  to  property  unrighteously  gotten,  were  open 
perversions  of  morality.  Others,  such  as  the  per- 
mission to  take  milk  diet  in  fasting  times,  contributed 
at  any  rate  still  further  to  perplex  all  ideas  of  con- 
science. As  it  was  evident  that  this  constitution  of 
indulgences  could  produce  no  otlier  than  tlie  most 
injurious  effects  upon  morality  :  so  these  eflects  were 
still  further  heightened  by  the  universal  frauds,  which 
were  constantly  intermingled  with  the  traffic  in  in- 
dulgences. Moreover  at  times  forged  indulgences, 
which  even  outstript  the  real  in  stupidity,  were  often 
believed  by  the  common  people  :  at  times  the  Pope's 
indulgence  preachers  overstept  their  commission, 
and  were  ashamed  of  no  method  of  turning  their  in- 
dulgences, like  common  wares,  to  the  best  possible 
account.  Thus  the  papal  sale  of  indulgences  was 
universally  regarded  as  a  mere  money-speculation ; 
and  it  liappened  more  and  more  frequently  that  the 
very  act,  which  was  announced  as  the  dispensation 
of  the  loftiest  spiritual  graces,  was  not  allowed  by 
the  secular  nobles,  or  was  regarded  with  suspicion, 
or  gave  rise  to  the  strongest  remonstrances.  Now 
also  men  began  to  come  forward  in  increasing  num- 
bers, wliose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity was  especially  directed  against  the  system  of 
indulgences;  although  persecution  was  usually  the 
reward  of  their  lalioiu's." 

The  evils  coimcctcd  with  the  traffic  in  indulgences 
had  now  become  so  manifest,  that  not  a  few  earnest 
men  publicly  protested  against  the  whole  system  as 
unscriptural   in   its    character    and   immoral    in   its 


effects.  In  Germany,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
dulgences  were  loudly  denounced  by  many  otherwigo 
warm  friends  of  the  church.  In  the  face,  liowever, 
of  the  opposition  to  the  system  which  was  begin- 
ning to  be  manifested  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Leo  X.,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  earnestly 
intent  upon  the  completion  of  the  immense  fabric 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  had  been  commenced 
on  so  magnificent  a  scale  by  Jidius  II.,  issued  a  bull 
gi-anting  plenary  indulgences  to  all  who  should  con- 
tribute towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  favourite 
object.  The  right  of  promulgating  these  indulgences 
in  Germany,  along  with  a  share  in  the  profits  arising 
from  tliem,  was  granted  to  Albert,  Elector  of  Metz, 
and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who,  as  his  chief 
agent  for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel, 
a  Dominican  friar  of  gi-eat  zeal  and  eloquence. 
"  The  indulgence  dealers,"  says  D'Aubign^,  "  passed 
through  the  country  in  a  gay  carriage,  escorted  by 
three  horsemen  in  great  state,  and  spending  freely. 
One  might  liave  thought  it  some  dignitary  on  a  royal 
progress  with  his  attendants  and  officers,  and  not  a 
common  dealer  or  a  begging  monk."  For  a  time 
Tetzel  drove  a  lucrative  trade,  but  at  length  the 
princes  and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  their  vas- 
sals drained  of  so  much  wealth  in  order  to  replenish 
the  Papal  treasury.  Men  of  piety  lamented  the 
credulousness  of  the  people,  and  all  began  to  wish 
that  an  end  were  put  to  this  shameful  traffic,  which 
was  injurious  alike  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  interests  of  true  religion.  It  was  at  this  fa- 
vourable juncture  that  Martin  Luther  first  began  to 
call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences.  An  ear- 
nest controversy  now  commenced,  which  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
whence  it  rapidly  spread  to  other  European  countries. 

In  consequence  of  the  withering  exposure  which 
Luther  and  the  otlier  Reformers  had  made  of  tlie 
abuses  practised  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the 
council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to  decree  that 
while  the  use  of  indulgences  should  be  retained  in 
the  church,  "  all  wicked  gains  accruing  from  them 
shall  be  wholly  abolished."  In  the  same  spirit  Pius, 
in  1567,  revoked  all  the  indulgences  which  had  been 
granted  for  lucrative  purposes.  Paul  V.,  in  1606, 
repealed  all  those  which  were  gi-anted  by  his  prede- 
cessors to  the  Regulars  of  every  Order,  and  gave 
others  in  their  place.  Innocent  XI.  in  1678,  also 
withdrew  many  indulgences  as  false,  forged,  and 
apocryphal.  Indulgences  have  continued,  neverthe- 
less, down  to  the  present  day  to  be  issued  by  the 
Roman  see,  more  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  a 
jubilee. 

INDULGENTIA  (Lat.  indulgence),  a  name 
somotinips  applied  to  bajitism  in  the  early  Christian 
church,  as  being  attended,  when  blessed  by  the  Spirit, 
vvitli  absolution  or  the  remission  of  sins.  This  ordi 
nance  was  always  esteemed  the  most  universal  abso 
lution  and  grand  indulgence  in  the  ministry  of  thii 
church 
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INI)UI/r3,  a  term  used  in  tlie  Church  of  Rome 
to  denote  the  power  of  presenting  to  benefices 
granted  to  certain  persons  by  the  Pope.  Sometimes 
indults  have  been  given  to  l<ings  and  80V('reign 
princes.  In  1424,  Pope  Martin  V.  presented  an 
indnlt  to  tlie  parliament  of  Paris,  wliic'h,  liowevcr, 
they  refused  to  acee[it.  Tlie  canlinals  likewise  have 
an  indnlt  granted  tliem  by  a'^^reenient  between  Pope 
Paul  IV.  and  the  sacred  college  in  1.^.55,  wliicli  is 
always  confn-med  by  the  Pojies  at  the  time  of  their 
election.  Thus  the  cardinals  have  the  free  dispo.sal 
of  all  the  beneliccs  depending  on  them,  without  be- 
ing interrupted  by  any  [)rior  e(jllation  from  the  Pope. 
By  this  indult  they  may  also  bestow  a  benefice  in 
commeiiiliim. 

INDWICLLING  SCIII<:MK,  a  hypothesis  of  very 
high  antiquity,  which  alleged  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ's  human  soul  in  union  with  the  Deity,  thus 
constituting,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  Loz/fin,  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God,  by  whom  the  worlds 
were  made,  and  the  whole  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence has  been  since  administered.  The  Jews  have 
ever  been  wont  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  the  Messiah 
was  made  before  all  creatures.  This  opinion  was 
strongly  maintained  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  and 
Uishop  Fowler,  but  more  especially  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts,  in  his  '  Glory  of  Christ  as  God-Man.'  The 
Indwelling  Scheme  appe.irs  to  be  founded,  both  in 
name  and  in  reality,  on  Col.  ii.  9,  "  In  whom  dwell- 
eth  all  the  fulness  of  tlie  Godhead  bodily."  It  sup- 
poses tlie  human  soul  of  Christ  not  to  have  been 
created  at  his  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  to  have  existed  previous  to  his  incarna- 
tion in  union  with  the  Godhead.     See  Pre-Exist- 

ENTS. 

INFALLIBILITY,  a  privilege  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  which  she  declares 
that  she  cannot  at  any  time  cease  to  be  pure  in  her 
doctrine,  nor  fall  into  any  destructive  error.  This 
prerogative  she  alleges  she  has  received  from  Christ 
as  the  true  Catholic  church,  and,  therefore,  she  re- 
quires and  expects  that  the  whole  Christian  world 
should  bow  to  her  decisions.  In  proof  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church,  Romanists  are  wont  to  adduce 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  these  :  Matt. 
xvi.  18,  "  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  Tliat  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ; " 
John  XX.  2.3,  "  Whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remit- 
ted unto  them;"  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world;"  John 
xvi.  13,  "  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear, 
that  shall  he  speak :  and  he  will  .shew  you  things  to 
come;"  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  "The  church  of  the  living 
God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth." 

In  addition  to  the  support  which  Romanists  sup- 
pose the  doctrine  of  infallibility  to  derive  from  Scrip- 
ture, they  are  accustomed  to  argue,  that  the  Catho- 


lic church  cainiot  eiT  in  her  doctrines,  because  they 
have  regularly  descended  to  her,  link  by  link,  in  an 
unbroken  chain  from  the  apostles  tbcmHelveg,  whose 
inspired  infallibility  was  universally  acknowledged. 
But  considerable  dilTerence  of  opinion  exists  in  the 
Romish  church  as  to  the  precise  scat  of  this  infalli- 
bility. Some  sujipose  it  to  be  seated  in  the  univer- 
sal church  scattered  over  the  whole  world ;  others 
allege  it  to  reside  in  the  Pope  ;  others  in  a  general 
council  independent  of  the  Pope  ;  and  others  still,  in 
a  general  council  with  a  Pojic  at  its  head. 

The  opinion  which  (ilaces  infallibility  in  the  Pope  is 
held  by  the  .Jesuits,  ;ind  almost  without  exception  by 
the  Italian  clergy,  who,  above  all  others,  are  under 
papal  inlluence.  It  has  been  embraced,  also,  by  the 
councils  of  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  Accord- 
ing to  Bellarmine  and  Dens,  however,  the  Pope  is 
liable  to  error  in  a  personal  and  private  capacity,  and 
as  some  allege,  may  even  be  guilty  of  heresy  and 
infidelity.  The  Jesuits  and  Canonists  in  general, 
extend  infallibility  both  to  questions  of  right  and  o( 
fact.  This  was  claimed  by  Leo  himself  in  the  La- 
teran council. 

The  Italian  school,  while  they  vest  infallibility  in 
the  Roman  pontifl",  vary  with  resjiect  to  the  form 
which  this  prerogative  assumes.  They  limit  his  in- 
fallibility to  his  official  decisions,  but  they  differ  as 
to  the  time  when  he  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
with  olBcial  authority.  Some  allege  that  he  does  so 
only  when  he  decides  in  council ;  others  when  he  de- 
cides according  to  Scripture  and  tradition  ;  and  others 
still  when  he  decides  after  mature  and  diligent  exa- 
mination. The  most  general  opinion,  however,  on 
this  subject  is,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  when,  in 
his  public  and  official  capacity,  as  head  of  the  church, 
he  gives  forth  his  instructions  on  points  of  faith  and 
morality.  But  even  on  this  view  of  the  matter  great 
variety  of  opinion  exists  in  the  Romish  church. 
Some  say  that  the  Pope  speaks  in  his  official  capa- 
city when  he  enacts  laws,  and  others  when  he  issues 
rescripts.  A  large  party  in  the  present  day  hold, 
that  the  question  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
is  a  point  not  of  faith  but  simply  of  opinion. 

In  opposition  to  the  Italian,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Ultramontane  party,  the  Gallican  church, 
or  Cisalpine  party,  has  always  held  that  infallibility  is 
seated  in  a  general  council  lawfully  assembled  ;  and 
that  the  Pojie,  as  distinct  from  the  council,  is  liable 
to  error,  and  in  case  of  disobedience,  is  subject  to  de- 
position by  the  council.  The  PontifTs  hability  to 
error,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  has  been  maintained 
accordingly  by  the  ablest  French  divines,  and  con- 
ceded by  many  of  the  popes  themselves.  The  Gal 
lican  view  of  infallibility  was  held  by  the  general 
councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil. 

A  third  party  ditler  on  this  question  from  both  the 
French  and  Italian  schools.  This  party  may  be  con- 
sidered as  represented  by  Dr.  Milncr,  who,  in  his  '  End 
of  Controversy,'  thus  defines  infallibility  :  "A  general 
council,"  he  says,  "  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  or  the 
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Pope  liimself  issuing  a  doctrinal  decision  which  is 
received  by  the  great  body  of  Catholic  bishops,  is 
Beciire  from  error."  According  to  this  theory,  a 
Pope  or  a  council  may  singly  fall  into  error ;  but 
when  united  they  are  infallible.  This  opinion  of 
course  goes  to  overthrow  the  decisions  of  the  first 
and  second  councils  of  Nice,  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
and  that  of  Constantinople,  in  all  of  which  the  Pope 
presided  neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy.  And,  again, 
several  general  councils  were  not  sanctioned,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  resisted  by  pontifical  power. 

Another,  though  a  very  small  section  of  the  Ro- 
mish community,  considers  infallibility  as  lodged  in 
the  church  universal,  comprehending  the  assembly  of 
all  the  faithful.  But  even  this  party,  small  though 
it  be,  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  the  one  holding 
that  the  church  universal  implies  only  the  clergy 
scattered  throughout  all  Christendom  ;  the  other  al- 
leging that  it  includes  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
who  form  collectively  the  church  Catholic,  riuch 
are  the  varied  opinions  existing  in  the  Romish  church 
as  to  the  precise  seat  in  which  the  infallibility  of  the 
church  resides.  The  church  has  not  given  her  au- 
thoritative decision  on  this  much  vexed  question,  and, 
therefore,  the  utmost  diversity  of  sentiment  is  allowed 
to  prevail  upon  the  subject.  It  is  also  doubtful  how 
far  this  infallibility  extends.  Some  limit  it  to  arti- 
cles of  faith  and  precepts  of  morality ;  others  make 
a  distinction  between  matters  of  rigid  and  factx,  and 
also  between  facts  simply,  and  facts  connected  with 
faith.  The  united  opinion  of  all  Protestant  churches 
is,  that  infallibility  resides  not  in  the  church,  but  in 
the  Bible;  and,  therefore,  to  its  decisions  all  must 
implicitly  bow.  This  is  the  standard,  the  only  true, 
infallible  standard  to  which  all  the  opinions  both  of 
individuals  and  of  churches  must  ultimately  be  re- 
ferred. And  if  any  person  or  community  of  persons 
wish  to  be  guided  into  all  the  truth,  they  must  look 
for  the  aid  of  the  infallible  heavenly  Teacher,  even 
the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God,  who,  while  he  makes 
use  of  the  word  as  his  instrument,  gives  light  along 
with  the  truth,  and  thus  teaches  savinglyand  to  profit. 

INFANT-BAPTISM.     See  Baptism. 

INFANT-COMMUNION.  See  Communion  (In- 
fant). 

INFANTICIDE,  the  practice  of  destroying  in- 
fants. This  barbarous  and  inhuman  custom  has  pre- 
vailed among  almost  all  heathen  nations,  showing 
very  strikingly  the  truth  of  tlie  scriptural  statement, 
"  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habita- 
tions of  horrid  cruelty;"  and  the  eoiTectness  of  the 
apostolic  description  of  the  heatlien,  as  being  "with- 
out natural  affection."  The  Canaanites,  in  ancient 
times,  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
devils  or  demons.  (See  Human  Sacuifice.s.)  The 
Jews  also  were  guilty  of  this  crime,  having  learned 
it  from  the  hcatlicn  nations  around  them.  Even 
among  the  ancient  (Ireeks  infanticide  was  not  un- 
Known.  Tlie  Spartans,  for  ustance,  permitted  only 
promising  ohildi'en  to  be  reared,  all  the  others  being 


without  remorse  put  to  death.  But  in  modem  hea 
thendom  this  horrid  custom  has  been  extensively  pre- 
valent. In  tlie  Sandwich  islands,  it  was  estimsted,  by 
the  foreigners  who  first  visited  them,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  infants  bom  were  destroyed  by  their  own 
parents.  Mothers  would  cast  their  children  into  a 
hole  dug  in  the  earth,  and  covering  them  up,  would 
trample  upon  them  with  their  feet,  and  thus  stifle 
their  cries.  In  the  Georgian  and  Society  Islands,  it 
is  almost  incredible  to  what  an  extent  this  practice 
was  carried.  On  this  subject  we  may  adduce  the 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  as  given  in 
his  '  Nan-ative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands:'  "Generally,  I  may  state  that,  in  the 
Society  Islands,  I  never  conversed  with  a  female 
that  had  borne  children  prior  to  the  introduction  oi 
Christianity,  who  had  not  destroyed  some  of  them, 
and  frequently  as  many  as  from  five  to  ten.  During 
the  visit  of  the  deputation,  our  respected  friend,  G. 
Bennett,  Esq.,  was  our  guest  for  three  or  four 
months ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  while  conversing  on 
the  subject,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  this  cruel  system 
had  prevailed.  Three  women  were  sitting  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  making  European  garments,  under 
Mrs.  W.'s  direction  ;  and,  after  replying  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's inquiries,  I  said,  '  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
each  of  tliese  women  have  destroyed  some  of  their 
children.'  Looking  at  them  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  and  incredulity,  Mr.  B.  exclaimed,  '  Impos- 
sible !  such  motherly  respectable  women  could  nevei 
have  been  guilty  of  so  gi-eat  an  atrocity.'  '  Well,' 
I  added,  '  we'll  ask  them.'  Addressing  the  first,  I 
said  to  her,  '  Friend,  how  many  children  have  you 
destroyed?'  She  was  startled  at  my  question,  and 
at  first  charged  me  with  unkindness,  in  ban-owing  up 
her  feelings  by  bringing  the  destruction  of  her  babes 
to  her  remembrance ;  but,  upon  hearing  the  object 
of  my  inquiry,  she  replied,  with  a  faltering  voice,  '  I 
have  destroyed  nine.'  The  second,  with  eyes  suf- 
fused with  tears,  said,  'I  have  destroyed  seven  ;'  and 
the  tliird  informed  us  that  she  had  destroyed  five 
Thus  three  individuals,  casually  selected,  had  killed 
one-and-twenty  children ! — but  I  am  happy  to  add, 
that  tliese  mothers  were,  at  the  time  of  this  conver 
sation,  and  continued  to  be  so  long  as  I  knew  them, 
consistent  members  of  my  church. 

"  On  another  occasion,  I  was  called  to  visit  the 
wife  of  a  chief  in  dying  circumstances.  She  had  pro- 
fessed Christianity  for  many  years,  liad  leanit  to  read 
when  nearly  sixty,  and  was  a  very  active  teacher  in 
our  adult  school.  In  the  prospect  of  death,  she  sent 
a  pressing  request  that  I  would  visit  her  immedi- 
ately ;  and,  on  entering  her  apartment,  she  exclaim- 
ed, '  O,  servant  of  God  !  come  and  tell  me  what  I 
must  do.'  Perceiving  tliat  she  was  sutTering  great 
mental  distress,  I  inquired  the  cause  of  it,  when  she 
re|ilied,  '  I  am  about  to  die,  I  am  about  to  die.' 
'  Well,'  I  rejoined,  '  if  it  be  so,  wliat  creates  this 
agony  of  mind  ?'    '  Oh  !  my  sins,  my  sins,'  she  cried 
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'I  nin  about  to  die.'  I  then  inquired  what  the  par- 
ticular Bins  were  which  so  f^rrally  (hntr(;»K<.'il  h(;r, 
wlieu  slic  cxcliiiincd,  '  Oh  my  cliildren,  my  miirdiTi;d 
cliildreii !  I  am  aljout  to  die,  and  I  sliail  mijot  them 
all  at  tliR  jiid;;mcnt-scat  of  Clirist.'  U|ion  this  I  in- 
quired how  imuiy  diildren  slie  had  destroyed,  and,  to 
my  astoiiisliment,  slie  reiilied,  '  I  liave  destroyed 
sixteen  !  and  now  I  am  about  to  die.'  As  soon  as 
my  feelings  would  allow  me,  I  began  to  reason  with 
her,  and  urged  the  consideration  that  she  had  done 
this  when  a  heallien,  and  during  '  the  times  of  igno- 
rance, which  God  winked  at;'  but  this  allbrded  her 
no  consolation,  and  again  she  gave  vent  to  her  ago- 
nized feelings  by  exclaiming,  '  Oh  my  children,  my 
children  ! '  I  then  directed  her  to  the  '  faithful  saying, 
which  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  .Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  simuM's.'  This  imparted 
a  little  comfort;  and  after  visiting  her  freiiuently, 
and  directing  her  thoughts  to  that  blood  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,  I  succeeded,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  in  tranquillizing  her  troubled  spirit;  and  she 
died,  about  eiglit  days  after  my  lirst  interview,  .ani- 
mated with  the  hope 'that  her  sins,  though  many, 
would  all  be  forgiven  her.' 

"  The  modes  by  which  they  perpetrated  this  deed 
of  darkness  were  truly  aftecting.  Sometimes  they 
put  a  wet  cloth  upon  the  infant's  month ;  at  others, 
they  pinched  their  little  thro.ats  until  they  exi)ired. 
A  third  method  was  to  bury  them  alive.  And  a 
fourth  was,  if  possible,  still  more  brutal.  The  mo- 
ment the  child  was  born,  they  broke  the  first  joints 
of  its  tingers  and  toes,  and  then  the  second.  If  the 
infant  survived  this  agonizing  process,  they  dislo- 
cated its  ancles  and  the  wrists ;  .and  if  the  powers  of 
endurance  still  continued,  the  knee  and  elbow  joints 
were  then  broken.  This  would  generally  terminate 
the  tortures  of  the  little  sutVerer ;  but  if  not,  they 
would  resort  to  the  second  method  of  strangulation. 
We  had  a  servant  in  our  employ  for  fifteen  years, 
who  previously  performed  infanticide  as  her  trade ; 
and  we  have  many  times  listened  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  agony,  while  she  has  described  the  manner 
in  which  she  perpetrated  the  horrid  deed." 

Infanticide  prevails  also  in  Cliflia.  Mr.  Barrow 
computes  from  authentic  data  that  not  less  thivn  nine 
thousand  children  are  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Pe- 
kin  every  year,  and  as  many  more  in  the  provinces. 
lie  st.ates  th.at  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
carry  away  in  carts  every  morning  those  that  have 
been  exposed  during  the  night,  some  of  them  still 
alive ;  but  they  are  all  carried  to  a  pit  without  the 
walls,  and  biu"ied  promiscuously.  In  some  parts  of 
Hindustan,  particularly  in  Orissa,  .and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Bengal,  the  people  frequently  ofler  their 
children  in  s.acritice  to  Ganga,  by  drowning  them  in 
the  river.  At  one  time  the  revolting  crime  of  infanti- 
cide was  extensively  practised  in  Benares,  and  the 
adjoining  districts.  "  The  gre.at  supporters  of  this 
iniquitous  practice,"  as  we  are  informed  by  one  who 
•vas  Ions  resident  in  India,  "were  formerly  the  Rajh- 


poots,  the  Uajhkomarg,  and  the  l{ajhvan»i»,  among 
whom  a  single  female  infant  was  never  permitted  to 
exist,  nor  did  they  consider  their  destruction  as  an 
act  of  sin  or  cruelty,  though  I  am  unable  to  believe, 
as  many  have  aflirmed,  that  they  regarded  the  sacri- 
fice as  an  acceptable  oll'ering  to  the  gods.  It  appears 
rather  to  have  originated  in  coiivcnieuce,  on  account 
of  the  ruinous  expense  attending  their  marriage,  and 
to  have  been  practised  without  fear  of  offence  to  the 
deities,  for  their  belief  is,  that  the  souls  of  those 
daughters  who  were  thus  destroyed  were  eventually 
returned  to  them  in  the  persons  of  sons;  and  when 
this  did  not  appear  to  be  home  out  by  the  birth  of  a 
male  chihl,  it  only  followed  that  Siva  was  displca«ed, 
and  conciliation  was  resorted  to,  until  a  son  should 
really  be  born  to  them.  In  these  cases  it  was  usual 
to  seek  propitiation  by  placing  the  next  female  in- 
fant in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmins,  to  be  solemnly 
sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Ganesa,  whereby  that  god 
might  be  moved  to  compassion  for  the  babe,  and  be 
iuduced  to  intercede  with  Siva  for  the  future  birth  of 
male  children  to  the  parents.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
whence  this  delusion  had  its  connnencement,  since  a 
handsome  douceur  to  the  immolating  priests  w.as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  ceremony,  which  in  all  re 
spects  difiered  from  the  method  of  destruction  pri- 
vately used.  In  the  latter  place  the  operation  was 
performed  with  very  little  form  or  expense,  by  what 
the  Hindoos  call  drinldng  ruilk.  No  sooner  had  the 
sex  of  the  infiint  been  ascertained,  than  a  cjiuldron  of 
warm  milk  was  brought  into  the  apartment  where 
the  mother  Lay,  and  after  prayers  for  the  child's 
return  in  the  form  of  a  son,  the  little  innocent  wa» 
immersed  in  the  milk,  and  held  down  until  life  be- 
came extinct,  and  then  it  was  carried  to  the  Ganges 
.and  thrown  into  the  stream.  When,  howe^'er,  the 
deed  was  conunitted  to  the  Brahmins  to  be  executed 
by  Wily  of  sacrifice  to  Ganesa,  the  poor  babe  was 
carried  to  the  temple,  and,  being  laid  upon  its  back, 
was,  after  certain  diabolical  ceremonies,  destroyed 
by  the  club  of  the  mhum.an /o/i-A/r." 

In  some  districts  of  India,  the  inhuman  parents 
have  been  known  to  bury  their  living  children  up  to 
the  throat  in  the  earth,  leaving  the  head  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey; 
others  have  bound  the  poor  innocents  by  the  feet  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  there  abandoning  them  to  the 
most  hoiTible  of  deaths ;  others  have  hurled  them 
from  a  height  into  the  waters  of  a  sacred  river.  In 
Madagascar,  the  fate  of  the  infant  depends  on  the 
c.alcuhation  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Should  the 
destiny  of  the  child  be  declared  by  the  astrologer  to 
be  evil,  the  poor  helpless  babe  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. The  practice  of  infanticide  has  been  long  preva- 
lent in  Madagascar  ;  and  although,  during  the  reign  of 
Kad.ama,  it  was  .abolished,  the  inhumancustom  hiisbeen 
ag.ain  revived  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances  of 
barbarit)'.  From  Mr.  Motl'at  we  learn  that  the  Bush- 
men in  South  Africa  will  kill  their  children  without 
remorse  on  various  occasions,  as  when  tfiey  are  ill 
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shaped,  when  they  are  in  want  of  food,  when  the 
father  of  a  cliild  has  forsaken  its  mother,  or  wlien 
obhged  to  flee  frojn  the  farmers  or  others ;  in  wliicli 
ease  they  will  strangle  them,  smother  them,  cast 
them  away  in  the  desert,  or  bury  them  alive.  There 
ire  instances  of  parents  throwing  their  tender  ofl- 
jpring  to  the  hungry  lion,  who  stands  roaring  before 
their  cavern,  refusing  to  depart  till  some  peace-ofter- 
ing  be  made  to  him.  Many  other  instances  of  the 
prevalence  of  infanticide  among  heathen  nations 
might  be  mentioned,  but  those  which  we  have  ad- 
duced are  sufficient  to  show  that  wherever  men  are 
unenlightened  and  uninfluenced  by  gospel  truth, 
cruelty  and  inhumanity  characterize  the  human  lieart. 

INFERI,  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  distinguished  from 
the  gods  who  dwelt  in  the  high  or  heavenly  regions. 
The  Greeks,  however,  more  generally  applied  the 
term  inferi  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions, 
including  both  gods  and  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
See  Hell. 

INFERI./E,  sacrifices  which  the  ancient  Romans 
offered  at  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives  at 
lertain  jieriods.  They  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
manes  of  their  ancestors  as  gods,  and  hence  they  pre- 
sented to  them  oblations  consisting  of  victims,  wine, 
milk,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  other  things.  See  Fu- 
neral Rites. 

INFIDELS,  unbehevers,  a  general  term  used  to 
■lescribe  all  who  subscribe  to  any  of  the  different 
forms  which  unbelief  has  assumed.  It  comprises 
those  who  deny  the  Divine  exi.stence,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  termed.  Atheists;  those  who  deny  the  Di- 
vine Personality,  and  are  called  Pantheists;  those 
who  deny  the  Divine  Providential  government, 
and  receive  the  name  of  Naturalists;  those  who 
admit  the  existence  and  government  of  God,  but 
deny  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
and  who  are  denominated  Deists ;  those  who  con- 
sider human  reason  as  the  measure  and  test  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  who  bear  the  designation  of 
Rationalists;  and  those  who,  like  the  Semlarists  of  our 
own  day,  deny  the  possibility  of  establishing,  by  va- 
lid argument,  anvthing  whatever  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  bodily  senses  ;  or  the  adherents  of  the 
religion  oi  Humanity,  who  ignore  all  written  revela- 
tion, and  find  religion  only  in  the  outward  universe 
and  tlie  inward  man ;  or  the  Humanists  of  the  last 
century  in  Germany,  who  sought  to  sink  Christianity 
in  the  elements  of  human  nature.  Infidelity  assumes 
the  most  diversified  shapes  and  aspects,  according  to 
the  age  and  country  in  which  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance. And  yet  in  all  its  varied  forms,  by  one  dis- 
tinctive feature  it  is  uniformly  characterized — its  be- 
ing strictly  negative.  It  denies  rather  than  aflirms  ; 
It  disbelieves  rather  than  believes.  Its  creed  is  com- 
prised in  one  single  article,  brief  but  comprehensive  : 
"  I  believe  in  all  unbelief."  At  one  time  it  ass.ails 
the  being,  the  attributes,  the  Personality,  the  Provi- 
deTice  of  God ;  at  another  it  seeks  to  demolish  the 


arguments  for  the  genuineness,  the  authenticity 
the  inspiration,  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Word 
of  God ;  at  another  it  controverts  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, and  a  judgment  to  come.  At  one  time  it  is 
metaphysical ;  at  another,  physical ;  at  another  mo- 
ral, in  its  character  and  bearings.  The  rapid  advance 
which  tlie  natural  sciences  liave  made  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  geology,  has  tended,  in  no  slight  degi-ee,  to 
alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  infidelity  of  our  day.  It 
afiects  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  regular  scientific 
argument,  which,  by  the  introduction  and  plausible 
explanations  of  the  development  hypothesis,  would 
seek  to  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  statements  of 
the  Bible.  Such  is  the  decided  tendency  of  the 
'  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  and  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
But  if  we  have  a  physical  school  of  infidels,  we  have 
also  a  metaphysical  school,  who  endeavour,  by  the 
most  profound  subtleties,  to  undermine  the  authority 
of  the  Bible.  To  this  latter  school  belong  the  Emer- 
sons  and  Theodore  Parkers  of  our  own  day,  who  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  outward  and  objective  revela- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  by  substituting  in  its  place  an 
inward  and  subjective  revelation  in  tlie  conscious- 
ness of  the  human  being.  "  Recent  theories,"  says 
Dr.  Bannerman,  "  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  liave 
left  us  in  doubt  as  to  wliat,  in  the  volume  of  Scrip 
ture,  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  what  the  foolishness 
of  man.  It  is  not  now  merely  tlie  ancient  form  of 
the  error  that  meets  us  in  regard  to  the  different  de- 
grees and  kinds  of  inspiration  attributed  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Scriptures  of  God.  But  the  very 
distinction  itself  between  what  is  of  God  and  what  is 
of  man  has  been  done  away  with  ;  the  objective  re- 
velation is  confounded,  or,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  identi- 
fied with  the  subjective  belief;  and  the  spiritual 
intuition  or  convictions  of  man  are  made  to  occupy 
the  place,  and  mimic  the  authority,  of  an  inspiration 
by  God.  In  the  same  manner,  recent  tendencies  of 
religious  speculation  and  feeling  have  served  to  re- 
vive, in  all  its  former  interest  and  importance,  the 
question  of  the  sole  and  supreme  authority  of  the 
written  and  inspired  AVord  of  God.  On  the  one 
side,  we  have  the  claims  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the 
intellectual  powers  or  inward  intuitions  of  man  to  be 
the  judge  of  truth  apart  from  the  Word  and  autho- 
rity of  God,  and  to  receive  the  comniunications  of 
that  Word  only  in  so  far  as  they  commend  them 
selves  to  his  reason  or  spiritual  apprehensions  ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  we  have  dangers  to  the  truth  no 
less  imminent.  To  find  an  infallible  interpreter  for 
the  infallible  Word  of  God ;  to  find  rest  from  the 
conflict  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  without  the  responsi- 
bility or  the  pain  of  the  exercise  of  private  Judg- 
ment and  personal  in((iiiry ;  to  enter  the  haven  o( 
undi.sturbed  faith,  without  passing  through  the  storm 
of  conflicting  opinion — this  is  a  desire  at  all  times 
most  natural  to  the  human  heart,  and  especially  so 
in  an  age  like  the  present  of  reviving  earnestness  \n 
religion  ; — and  hence  an  approximation  to  the  views 
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tiid  tniifits  of  the  Popish  chiireli,  on  tlic  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  tradition,  is  a  state  of 
fcehng  extensively  provalcMit  in  tlie  midst  of  lis." 

It  is  wonderful  to  what  an  ext(!nt  a  change  of 
name  may  Boniotimes  be  successful  in  removing  old 
prejudices,  wliicli  may  have  been  comiected  witli  a 
system.  Intidels  in  tliis  country  have,  of  late  years, 
attempted  by  this  |iallry  subterfuge  to  insitniato 
themselves  into  the  conlidonce  of  the  public.  They 
are  no  longer  Athc.i.itH  ami  htfideh,  as  in  former  days, 
but  simply  Seadarijil.i,  who  allege  that  "  precedence 
should  be  given  to  the  duties  of  this  life  over  those 
which  pertain  to  another ; "  and  that "  there  exist,  inde- 
pendetitly  of  Scriptural  authority,  guarantees  of  mor- 
als in  human  nature,  infolIlgence,andutility."  Thede- 
sigu  of  such  statements  is  obviou-ly  to  set  aside  the 
Bible  as  the  rule  of  human  faith  and  duty,  and  to 
substitute,  as  impelling  motives  of  action,  the  things 
which  are  seen  and  temporal  for  those  things  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal.     See  Intuitionists,  Secu- 

f.AKISTS. 

INFINITY,  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Divine 
Being.  He  must  necessarily  be  boundless  ;  we  can 
assign  to  him  no  limits  either  in  duration  or  sjiace. 
The  material  universe  cannot  be  otiierwise  than  finite 
or  limited,  form  being  essential  to  matter,  and  form 
being  necessarily  finite  or  confined  within  bounds. 
But  we  caimot  conceive  limits  to  Ilim  who  created 
the  universe.  His  necessary  existence  must,  as  far 
as  we  can  perceive,  be  necessary  in  every  point  of 
space,  as  well  as  in  every  moment  of  duration.  The 
self-existent  First  Cause  of  all  things  must  neces- 
sarily be  infinite,  both  in  space  and  duration,  other- 
wise there  might  be  a  point  in  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  where  his  presence  and  power  were  alike 
awanting.     See  God. 

INFRALAPSARl.VNS  (Lat.  infra.  hc\ow,  kqistis, 
the  fall),  a  name  applied  to  those  Cah'inist.<!  who  be- 
lieve unconditional  election,  on  the  i)art  of  Ood,  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  foreseen  apostasy  of  man.  Ha- 
genbach  alleges  that  the  synod  of  Dort  approved  of 
the  IiifraLipsarian  scheme.  The  utmost,  however, 
that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  is,  that  its  decrees 
make  no  express  mention  of  Supralaiisariamsm. 

INFUL^.    See  Garlands. 

INGATHERING  (Feast  of),  an  ancient  Jewish 
festival  observed  on  the  day  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Hence  it  is  often  called  the  eighth  day  of  that  feast, 
although  it  was  undoubtedly  a  separate  festival  in 
token  of  thanksgiving  for  the  safe  ingathering  of  the 
fruits  of  the  ground.  After  dwelling  in  booths  for 
seven  days  the  people  returned  to  their  houses,  and 
on  the  day  thereafter  they  observed  the  Feast  of  In- 
gathering. No  servile  work  was  allowed  to  be  done 
on  it,  and  praises  were  sung  to  God  at  the  temple 
with  trumpets  and  instruments  of  music.  On  this 
day  they  read  the  last  section  of  the  law,  and  began 
the  first  lest  they  should  appear  to  be  more  joyful  in 
4nding  the  law  than  willing  to  begin  it.     There  was 


no  sacrifice  of  six  bullocks  as  on  the  Feast  of  Ta 
bernacles,  but  of  only  one  bullock.  A  peculiar  bene- 
dictior  was  used  on  this  festival,  called  the  Royal 
Blessuig,  in  allusion  to  1  Kings  viii.  66,  "  On  the 
eighth  day  he  sent  the  people  away;  and  they  blessed 
the  king,  and  went  unto  thc:ir  tents  joyful  and  glad  ol 
heart."  They  observed  the  same  solcnmitieg,  how- 
ever, about  the  pouring  out  of  water,  as  they  had 
done  on  the  seven  [ireceding  days.  This  eighth  day 
festival  came  to  be  held  in  great  veneration  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  Rabbis  thus  speak  of  it:  "The 
eighth  day  shall  be  holy.  Thou  seest,  0  God,  that 
Israel  in  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles  offers  before  thee 
seventy  bullocks  for  the  seventy  nations  for  which 
they  ought  to  love  us;  but  for  our  love  they  are  oui 
adversaries.  The  holy  blessed  God,  therefore,  saith 
to  Israel,  offer  for  yourselves  on  the  eighth  day." 

INGFN,  a  hero-god  of  Japan,  and  a  native  oi 
Cliina,  who  lived  about  the  year  1G50.  He  was  a 
zealous  DiKhdiriit  or  BudhiM,  and  looked  upon  as  an 
illustrious  saint.  But  he  was  more  especially  vcner 
ated  because  in  answer  to  a  Kitno,  or  special  prayc 
which  he  offered,  a  plentiful  rain  had  fallen  in  a  timt 
of  drought. 

INGHAMITES,  the  followers  of  Benjamin  Ing- 
ham, Esq.  of  Aberford  Hall,  Yorkshire.  About  tlie 
year  17.'i2,  he  left  the  Church  of  England  and  joined 
the  Society  of  the  first  Methodists  at  Oxford.  He 
accompanied  John  and  Charles  Wesley  on  their  first 
voyage  to  Georgia  in  North  America ;  and  on  his 
return  home,  after  a  year's  aljsence,  he  parted  from 
the  Methodists,  ami  attached  himself  to  the  United 
Brethren.  In  a  short  time  he  set  out  on  an  itinerat 
ing  tour  in  the  Nortli  of  England,  and  established  a 
luuiiber  of  churches  on  the  footing  of  the  Indei'EN- 

DENTS    or  CONGREGATfONALISTS  (which  SCO.)       Mr. 

Ingham  was  married  to  Lady  Mary  Hastings,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  in  imitation 
of  that  excellent  lady,  he  devoted  much  of  his  wealth 
to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  throughout 
England.  In  1760,  Mr.  Ingham,  having  met  with 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Glas  and  Mr.  Sandeman,  adopt- 
ed some  of  their  opinions,  both  in  reference  to 
doctrine  and  discipline  ;  and  in  consequence  many 
of  his  followers  abandoned  him,  but  a  great  num- 
ber still  continued  to  adhere  to  him.  The  churches 
which  belonged  to  his  communion  admitted  their 
members  by  lot,  like  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
required  them  to  declare  their  experience,  that  the 
whole  Society  might  judge  of  the  gracious  change 
which  had  been  wrought  in  their  hearts.  The  con- 
gregations soon  began  to  fall  into  confusion  and  dig- 
order,  and  Mr.  Ingham  found  it  necessary  to  remo- 
del them,  laying  aside  some  of  those  peculiarities 
which  had  given  rise  to  contentions  among  the  mem 
bers.  He  contended  very  strongly  for  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ ;  but  he  objected  to  the  lan- 
guage usually  adopted  in  speakiugof  distinct  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  He  practised  infant  baptism,  but 
did  not  consider  a  plurality  of  elders  to  be  necessnry 
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for  tlie  dispensation  of  cliurch  ordinances.  He  par- 
ticularly inculcated  upon  his  fol'owers  the  impro- 
priety of  eating  things  strangled  or  partaking  of 
blood.  Remains  of  the  Inrjhamitex  are  still  found  in 
England,  but  they  are  a  very  small  body,  only  nine 
congregations  liaving  been  reported  at  the  last  cen- 
sus in  1851. 

INITIATI,  a  name  applied  to  the  faithful  in  the 
early  Christian  church,  as  beiug  initiated,  that  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  use  of  sacred  offices,  and  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Hence  Chrysostom  and  other  ancient  writers, 
when  speaking  of  any  doctrines  which  were  not  ex- 
plained to  the  catechumens,  were  wont  often  to  say, 
"  The  initiated  know  what  is  said."  St.  Ambrose 
addresses  a  work  expressly  to  the  Initiati. 

INLAGA,  a  class  of  spirits,  the  worship  of  which 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  supersti- 
tious practices  of  Southeni  Guinea.  They  are  the 
spirits  of  dead  men ;  but  whether  good  or  evil 
spirits,  even  the  natives  themselves  do  not  know. 
The  spirits  of  the  ancestors  of  the  people  are  called 
Ahambo ;  but  the  Tnlarja  are  the  spirits  of  stran- 
gers, and  have  come  from  a  distance.  Sick,  and 
especially  nervous  persons,  are  supposed  to  be 
possessed  with  one  or  other  of  these  classes  of  spi- 
rits, and  various  ceremonies  are  performed  to  de- 
liver them  from  their  power.  In  the  first  instance 
the  patient  is  taken  to  a  priest  or  priestess,  who  ap- 
plies certain  tests  in  order  to  discover  to  which  class 
of  spirits  the  disease  belongs,  and  this  being  ascer- 
tained, the  patient  is  put  under  the  care  of  the  proper 
priest.  The  ceremonies  in  both  cases  are  very  simi- 
lar. They  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
was  for  many  years  resident  in  the  country :  "  In 
either  case  a  tempoi'ary  shanty  is  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  for  the  occupancy  of  the  patient, 
the  priest,  and  such  persons  as  are  to  take  part  fn 
the  ceremony  of  exorcism.  The  time  employed  in 
performing  the  ceremonies  is  seldom  less  than  ten 
or  fifteen  days.  During  this  period  dancing,  drum- 
ming, feasting,  and  drinking  are  kept  up  without  in- 
termission day  and  night,  and  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  nearest  relatives  of  the  invalid.  The  patient, 
if  a  female,  is  decked  out  in  the  most  fantastic 
costume;  her  face,  bosom,  arms,  and  legs  are  streak- 
ed with  red  and  white  chalk,  her  head  adorned  with 
red  feathers,  and  much  of  the  time  she  promenades 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  shanty  with  a  sword 
Jn  her  hand,  which  she  brandishes  in  a  very  menac- 
ing way  against  the  by-standers.  At  the  same  time 
she  assumes  as  much  of  the  maniac  in  her  looks, 
actions,  gestures,  and  walk,  as  possible.  In  many 
cases  this  is  all  mere  affectation,  and  no  one  is  de- 
ceived by  it.  But  there  are  other  cases  where  these 
motions  seem  involuntary  and  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  person  ;  and  when  you  watch  the  wild 
and  unnatural  stare,  the  convulsive  movements  of 
till!  limbs  and  body,  the  unnatural  posture  into  which 
the  whole  frame  is  occasionally  thrown,  the  gnash- 


ing of  the  teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  tlie 
supernatural  strength  that  is  put  forth  when  any 
attempt  is  made  at  constraint,  you  are  strongly  re- 
minded of  cases  of  real  possession  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament." 

The  priests  have  certain  tests  by  wliich  it  is  known 
when  the  p.atient  is  healed,  and  he  is  re(inired  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  deliverance  to  build  a  small 
house  or  temple  near  his  own,  in  which  the  spirit 
may  reside,  to  take  occasional  offerings  to  him,  and 
pay  him  all  due  respect,  failing  wliich,  he  is  liable  to 
renewed  assaults  at  any  time.  Certain  restrictions 
also  are  laid  upon  the  dispossessed  demoniac.  He 
must  refrain  from  certain  kind.s  of  food,  avoid  certain 
places  of  common  resort,  and  perform  certain  duties ; 
otherwise  the  spirits  will  assuredly  recover  their 
power  over  him.     See  Demons. 

INNER  MISSION,  a  scheme  of  operations  de- 
vised of  late  years  in  Germany,  for  elevating  the 
masses  within  the  pale  of  the  church  from  their 
destitution  and  corruption  by  united  efforts,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  societies,  without  being  undei 
the  management  of  organized  Christian  churches 
Its  objects  and  aims  are  thus  sketched  by  Dr.  Kah 
nis,  who,  being  himself  a  Lutheran  of  the  High 
Church  party,  is  opposed  to  all  eflbrts  for  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  masses  made  by  bodies  not  having 
an  organic  connection  with  the  church.  "The  Inner 
Mission,"  says  he,  "  opens  to  children,  to  whom  the 
parents  cannot  devote  the  necessary  care  and  atten- 
tion, its  infant-schools  and  nurseries;  to  destitute 
and  demoralized  children,  its  asylums  and  reforma- 
tory schools;  and  takes  care  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  improvement  of  the  adults,  in  Sunday 
Schools  and  Young  Men's  Associations.  It  takes 
care  of  the  poor  in  relief  associations,  which  not  only 
sup]iort,  but  also  watch  over  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  charge.  It  nurses  the  sick ;  gets  up 
healthy  and  cheap  lodgings ;  increases,  in  savings' 
banks,  the  mite  of  the  poor;  seeks,  by  the  power  of 
communion,  to  educate.the  intemperate  to  renuncia 
tion ;  penetrates  into  the  gaols  of  the  criminals,  and 
takes  care  of  those  who  have  been  dismissed  ;  circu- 
lates Bibles  and  Christian  books,  for  awakening 
Christian  faith  and  love,  and  seeks  to  make  the  Sun- 
day again  a  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest  and  of  elevation  to 
the  Lord.  It  takes  care  of  prostitute  girls  ;  descends, 
reproving  and  helping,  into  the  abodes  of  tilth  ;  offers 
to  the  travelling  journeymen  places  of  spirttiial  re- 
creation ;  brings  the  Word  of  God  to  the  crowds  Oi 
labourers  who  do  not  find  time  to  take  care  of  their 
souls ;  endeavours  to  strengthen  destitute  and  sunken 
congi'egations,  by  itinerant  preachers ;  educates 
nurses,  who  not  only  attend  to  the  bodies,  but  also 
to  the  souls  of  the  sick." 

From  this  statement,  though  given  by  one  who 
looks  upon  the  Inner  Mission  with  a  jealous  eye,  it 
is  quite  plain  that  it  has  reference  ehiplly  to  dcmies- 
tic  healhenisni,  which  has  crept  into  (lerm.an  Pro- 
testantism to  such  a  fearful  extent,  and  it  proposes 
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l>y  all  legitimate  means  to  reclaim  the  lieatlicn  masBCB 

to  living  CliriHtiariity.  The  original  or  and  the  maiii- 
ii|iriiig  of  this  iioljle  work,  wliich  bids  fair  to  infuse 
new  life  into  German  I'rotestantism,  is  J)r.  Wicliern, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  tlie  age.  This 
E:mincntCliristiaM|ihil.'inthro|)iKt  was  born  at  ]Iaml)urg 
in  1808.  lie  studied  at  Hcrlin  under  Sehleicrmacher 
and  Neander,  ami  even  while  yet  a  student,  he  con- 
ceived a  strong  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  Chris- 
tianizalion  and  moral  elevation  of  the  humbler  classes. 
In  183.'i,  he  opc^ni'd  a  sort  of  ragge.d  schocd  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Rauhe  llaus,'  or  Itough  House,  in 
the  neighbourhocjd  of  the  village  of  Iloni,!ibout  three 
miles  from  Hamburg.  "This  noble  establishment," 
nays  Dr.  HchulV,  "  is  a  large  garden  full  of  trees, 
walks.  Mowers,  vegetables,  and  adjoining  corn-iields, 
with  several  small,  but  comfortable,  wood-houses, 
and  a  neat,  quiet  chapel.  It  embraces  various  work- 
shops for  shoemaking,  tailoring,  spinning,  baking, 
&c.,  a  commercial  agency  {Aijenttir)  for  the  sale  of 
the  articles  made  by  the  boys  ;  a  printing  and  pub- 
lishing department ;  a  lithograph  and  wood  engrav- 
ing shop,  and  a  book-bindery — all  in  very  energetic 
and  successful  operation.  Many  excellent  tracts  and 
books  are  annually  issued  from  the  Institution,  also 
R  monthly  periodical,  un<lcr  the  title  '  Flirgende 
Blatter,'  Fly  Leaves,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
organ  of  the  central  committee  of  the  German  (Mmreh 
Diet  for  Inner  Mission.  The  children  are  divided 
into  families,  each  about  twelve  in  number,  and  con- 
trolled by  an  overseer,  with  two  assistants.  These 
overseers  are  generally  theological  students  wlio  pre- 
pare themselves  here  (or  pastoral  usefulness.  Many 
of  them  have  alrcaily  gone  out  to  superintend  similar 
institutions  in  Gennany,  Switzerland,  and  Russia, 
established  on  the  pliui  of  the  Kough  House.  The 
general  management  is,  of  coiu'se,  in  the  hands  of 
Wichern,  who  is  universally  respected  and  beloved, 
as  a  spiritual  father." 

After  labouring  for  several  years  in  this  private 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  Dr.  Wichern  con- 
ceived the  design  of  enlisting  Christians  of  the  dif- 
ferent Evangelical  denominations  of  German  Protes- 
tants in  the  great  and  tridy  Christian  scheme  of  the 
Inner  Mission.  A  noble  opportmiity  presented  it- 
self in  1848  of  calling  the  attention  of  his  fellow 
Christiims  in  Gennany  to  the  grand  idea  which  for 
tifteen  years  had  been  occupying  much  of  his  time 
And  thoughts.  The  first  Kirchentag  (which  see), 
or  Church  Diet,  met  that  year  at  Wittenberg,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  true  interests  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Germany.  Five  hundred 
Christian  men,  both  clerical  and  lay,  were  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Dr.  Wichern  was  pre- 
sent at  that  deeply  solemn  and  interesting  meeting, 
and  having  made  a  powerful  and  heart-stirring  appeal 
on  the  all-important  and  urgent  work  of  the  Inner 
Mission,  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  one  of  the 
leading  objects  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
proposed  confederation  of  the  Evangelical  German 


ChurcheH  must  be  the  furtherance  of  ccclesiajtiical 
anil  social  reforms,  csijecially  liujer  Mission.  From 
the  meeting  of  that  great  assembly  over  the  grave 
of  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  this  benevolent  Christian 
enterprise  has  every  year  formed  one  of  the  chief 
to])ic8  of  discussion  at  the  Kirchent/i//,  which  con- 
tinues its  sittings  for  four  days,  two  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  congress  of  Inner  Mission.  The 
cause  has  received  a  remarkable  impulse  from  the 
sanction  of  the  KirclierUfii/,  and  although  strongly 
opposed  by  the  High  Church  Lutherans,  it  has 
sjjread  since  1848  with  unusual  rapidity  all  ove 
(iermany  and  Switzerland,  and  at  this  day  the  Inner 
Mission  is  looked  ujjon  by  evangelic.'d  Christians  as 
one  of  the  most  important  movements  which  hju 
ever  been  made  by  means  of  associations  of  privats 
Christians  in  any  country. 

INNOCENTS  (FiosTiVAL  of  tiif,),  a  festival  in- 
stituted in  memory  of  the  murder  of  the  children  a\ 
liethlehem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  cruel  massjicre  of  the  innocents  is  thus  recorded 
in  Mat.  ii.  IG,  "Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was  exceeding  wroth, 
and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in 
Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two 
years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he 
had  diligently  enquired  of  the  wise  men."  At  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
these  murdered  children  began  to  be  spoken  of  as 
Christian  martyrs.  Iren,-eus  says,  "  Christ,  when  he 
was  an  infant,  made  infants  martyrs  for  himself,  and 
sent  them  before  him  into  his  kingdom."  Cyprian 
speaks  in  similar  language.  Hilary  declares  that 
Bethlehem  flowed  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and 
that  they  were  advanced  to  heaven  by  the  glory  of 
martyrdom.  Augustin  also  says,  "These  infants 
died  for  Christ,  not  knowing  it :  their  parents  be- 
wailed them,  dying  martyrs :  they  could  not  yet 
speak,  and  yet  for  all  that  they  confessed  Christ  : 
Christ  granted  them  the  honour  to  die  for  his  name  : 
Christ  vouchsafed  them  the  benefit  of  being  washed 
from  original  sin  in  their  own  blood."  The  same 
Christian  Father  tells  us,  that  the  church  received 
them  to  the  honour  of  her  martyrs.  Origen  not  only 
calls  them  the  first-fruits  of  the  martyrs,  but  says 
that  their  memorial  was  always  celebrated  in  the 
churches  after  the  manner  and  order  of  the  saints,  as 
being  the  first  martyrs  that  were  slain  for  Christ.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  festival  of  Epiphany 
(which  see),  may  at  an  early  period  have  included  as 
one  of  its  objects  the  commemoration  of  the  massacre 
of  the  innocents.  When  this  event  came  to  have  a 
separate  festival  of  its  own  does  not  appear.  It  is 
observed  now,  however,  on  the  28th  of  December. 
The  Greek  church  in  their  calendar,  and  the  Abyssi- 
nian church  in  their  offices,  mention  fourteen  thou- 
sand children  as  having  perished  at  Bethlehem  hj 
the  iidniman  decree  of  Herod. 

INQUISITION,  a  sacred  tribunal  or  court  of  jus- 
tice, erected  with  Papal  sanction  in  Roman  Catholic 
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countries  for  the  examination  and  punishment  of 
heretics.  Historians  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  Inquisition  was 
founded.  From  the  estabhsliment  of  Cliristianity 
by  Constantine,  penal  laws  were  both  enacted  and 
executed  against  heretics,  as  being  in  the  view  of  the 
Christian  Emperors  enemies  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  commonwealth.  Theodosius,  however, 
Is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  who  pronounced  heresy  to  be  a 
capital  crime  (see  Heretics),  and  the  first  sangui- 
nary law  which  doomed  heretics  to  death  was  passed 
A.  D.  382.  About  tills  time,  we  find  officers,  called 
Inquisitors,  employed  to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
the  bloody  enactments,  which  visited  with  the  sever- 
est punishment  the  sliglitest  deviation  from  wliat  was 
considered  to  be  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church. 
These  officers,  however,  were  not  like  the  Inquisi- 
tors of  the  Romish  church  in  after  ages  belonging  to 
the  clerical  order,  but  laymen  appointed  by  the  Ro- 
man prefects. 

Heresy  was  from  early  times  viewed  by  the  church 
as  a  very  heinous  crime,  incurring  excommunication 
in  its  severest  form ;  but  so  far  were  the  clergy 
from  desiring  tlie  death  of  heretics,  that  Martin, 
bishop  of  Treves,  strongly  remonstrated  with  tlie 
Emperor  Maximus  against  putting  the  heretic  Pris- 
cillian  to  death — a  deed  which  he  declared  "  all  the 
bishops  of  France  and  Italy  regarded  with  the  ut- 
most abhorrence."  And  we  find  Augustin  protest- 
ing to  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  "  that  rather  than  see 
the  punishment  of  death  intlicted  upon  the  heretical 
Donatists,  both  he  and  all  his  clergy  would  willingly 
perish  by  their  hands." 

As  centuries  rolled  onward,  tlie  proceedings  against 
heretics  were  marked  by  increasing  severity,  until 
in  the  eleventh  century  capital  punishment  even  in 
its  most  dreadful  form,  that  of  burning  alive,  was 
extended  to  all  who  obstinately  adhered  to  opinions 
differing  from  the  received  faith.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  court  of 
the  Inquisition  was  first  established,  its  immediate 
motive  being  the  suppression  of  the  alleged  heresy 
of  the  Albigenses  (which  see).  At  the  Laterau 
council  in  1215,  in  the  midst  of  the  tliirty  years' 
bloody  crusade  against  these  determined  opponents  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  plan  of  an  inquisition  or  sa- 
cred tribunal  for  the  punishment  and  extermination  of 
heretics  was  conceived  by  Innocent  III.,  who  then 
occupied  the  Papal  see.  At  a  council  held  at  Tou- 
louse in  1229,  it  was  ordered  that  a  permanent  In- 
quisition sliould  be  established  against  the  heretics. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in 
12.33  had  deprived  the  bishops  of  the  pov/er  of  pun- 
.shing  the  heretics  of  their  respective  dioceses,  and 
intrusted  that  duty  to  the  friars  of  St.  Dominic,  tli.it 
the  Inquisition  was  erected  into  a  distinct  tribunal. 
These  Inquisitors  of  the  Faith,  as  tliey  were  called, 
lield  their  first  court  in  the  city  of  Toulou.se.  This 
dreaded  tribunal  was  gradually  introduced  into  all  the 


Italian  States  except  Naples,  into  some  parts  o( 
France,  and  into  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
The  pi-oceedings  of  the  Inquisition,  at  it-s  first  estab- 
lishment, were  comparatively  simple,  and  their  exa- 
minations were  conducted  much  in  the  same  way  aa 
in  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  Nor  did  the  church, 
in  these  trials  for  heresy,  pretend  at  the  outset  to 
assume  any  other  than  a  merely  spiritual  authority. 
Convicted  heretics  being  excommunicated  by  the 
spiritual  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  were  handed  over 
to  the  secular  power,  which  consigned  them  to  the 
flames.  Gradually  the  authority  of  the  Inquisitors 
was  extended,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce judgment,  not  only  upon  the  words  and  ac- 
tions, but  even  upon  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
the  accused.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  a  man  could 
prove  himself  innocent  of  any  expression  or  overt 
act  which  could  be  considered  as  detrimental  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  if  they  could  only,  by  the  appli 
cation  of  cruel  torture,  extract  from  him  a  confession 
of  having  wronged  the  church  in  thought,  they  forth- 
with pronounced  him  guihy  of  heresy.  No  sooner 
did  a  man  incur  the  suspicion  of  heresy  than  spies, 
caUed  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  were  employed 
narrowly  to  watch  him  with  the  view  of  discovering 
the  slightest  possible  excuse  for  handing  him  over  to 
the  sacred  tribunal  of  the  Holy  OSice.  The  tortures  to 
which  the  accused  were  subjected,  in  order  to  obtain 
such  a  confession  as  the  Inquisitors  desired,  were  ol 
three  kinds,  which  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Sho- 
berl,  in  his  'Persecutions  of  Popery:'  "The  first, 
called  squassation,  consisted  in  tying  back  the  arms 
by  a  cord,  fastening  weights  to  his  feet,  and  drawing 
him  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  place  by  means  of  a 
pulley.  Having  been  kept  suspended  for  some  time, 
he  was  suddenly  let  down  with  a  jerk  to  within  a  lit- 
tle di.stance  of  the  floor,  and  with  repeated  shocks 
all  his  joints  were  dislocated  ;  for  this  species  of  tor- 
ture was  continued  for  an  hour  and  sometimes  longer, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  inquisitors  present, 
and  to  what  the  strength  of  the  sutTerer  seemed  ca- 
pable of  enduring.  If  this  torture  was  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  him,  that  of  water  was  resorted  to.  He 
was  obliged  to  swallow  a  great  quantity,  and  then 
laid  in  a  wooden  trough,  provided  with  a  lid  that 
might  be  pressed  down  as  tight  as  the  operators 
pleased.  Across  the  trough  was  a  bar,  on  which  the 
sufferer's  back  rested,  and  by  which  the  spine  was 
broken.  The  torture  by  fire  was  equally  painful. 
A  very  brisk  fire  was  made  ;  and,  the  prisoner  being 
extended  on  the  gi-ound,  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
rubbed  with  lard  or  some  other  combustible  matter, 
and  placed  close  to  the  fire,  till  the  agony  extorted 
from  him  such  a  confession  as  his  tormentors  re- 
quired. Not  satisfied  witli  their  success,  the  judges 
doomed  their  miseralile  victims  to  the  torture  a  sec- 
ond time,  to  make  tlieni  own  the  motive  and  inten- 
tion for  the  actions  which  tlu'v  acknowledged  to  Imvo 
conunitted ;  and  a  third  time,  to  force  them  to  re- 
veal their  accomplices  or  abettors. 
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'•tftlicHG  iiif(;ni,il  cniolties  fiiilfid  to  wring  a  con- 
fcsHioii,  artilicRs  ami  wiares  were  resorted  to.  Siib- 
orned  wretclifs  were  sent  to  tlicir  diiiigeonH :  pre- 
tending to  comfort  and  assist  tlienn,  or  even  to  be 
prlsonorB  ]ll<o  tlieniselves,  tlu^y  laiinclicd  out  against 
tlie  In(|nisition  as  an  insupportaljle  tyranny  and  the 
greatest  of  all  tlic!  scourges  with  wliieli  (lod  liad  ever 
afllicted  nianl<iiid.  Tlieir  dupes  fell  the  more  readily 
into  the  snare,  as  it  is  hard  to  withstand  the  services 
of  friendship  and  compassion  performed  for  ns  when 
in  the  extremity  of  misery.  The  inrpiisitors  sec^'idcd 
these  artifices  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  They 
assured  the  suflerers  tlijit  tliey  sympathized  with 
them  ;  that  all  they  aimed  at  was  their  conversion  ; 
that  the  slightest  confession,  which  they  might  make 
to  them  in  private  and  which  they  promised  to  keep 
inviolably  secret,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  an  end 
to  their  afflictions  and  to  procure  their  liberation. 

"  The  upshot  w.is  that,  if  the  accused  was  held  to 
be  convicted  in  the  judgment  of  the  inquisitors,  or 
by  witnesses,  or  by  his  own  confession,  he  was  sen- 
tenced, according  to  the  heinousiicss  of  the  offence, 
to  death,  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  to  the  galleys, 
Hogging,  or  some  other  punishment.  After  condem- 
nation, the  execution  was  deferred  for  one  or  perhaps 
several  years,  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  number  of 
delinquents  at  once  migiit  produce  a  more  striking 
and  fen-ible  offect." 

The  cruel  death  by  which  the  Inquisition  closed 
the  career  of  its  victims  was  styled  in  Spain  and  Por- 
cngal  an  AuTO-nA-Fi;'  (which  see),  or  Act  of  Faith, 
being  regarded  as  a  religious  ceremony  of  peculiar 
solemnity.  These  wholesale  executions  in  Spain  were 
for  a  long  time  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The 
Roman  Catholic  writer  Llorente,  who  was  for  some 
years  secretary  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  computes 
fh,atfrom  1481  to  1.517,  no  fewer  than  13,000  human 
lieings  were  burnt  alive,  8,700  burnt  in  effigy,  and 
17,000  condemned  to  different  penances.  Thus,  in 
the  short  space  of  thirty-six  years,  191,423  persons 
were  sentenced  by  the  several  Inquisitorial  Tribunals 
of  Spain  alone.  The  Jews  and  the  Moors  fonned 
the  great  m.ajority  of  the  victims  of  the  Holy  Office. 
ft  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century,  that  though 
the  Inquisition  retained  its  original  constitution  al- 
most unaltered,  yet  the  horrors  of  that  dark  tribunal 
began  gradually  to  abate.  The  awful  spectacle  of 
an  auto-da-fe  was  now  more  rarely  exhibited.  But 
even  during  that  century  cases,  from  time  to  time, 
occurred,  in  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, individuals  were  committed  to  the  flames.  The 
Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  however, 
was  abolished  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  1808,  and 
its  funds  apDlied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 
It  was  restored  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1814,  but 
tof.ally  abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  in 
1820,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  Euro- 
pean powers  in  1823,  its  re-cstablishmcnt  was  re- 
fused. According  to  the  calculation  of  Llorente,  in 
his   '  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,'  compiled 


from  its  own  records,  it  ap|)ears,  that  from  the  year 
1481  to  1808,  this  tribunal  condemned  in  Spain  alone, 
341,021  persons. 

The  abolition  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Sjiaiii  waf 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
extinction  of  similar  tribunals  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, where  they  had  existed  and  been  in  opera 
tion.  This,  however,  was  not  the  ease  in  regard 
to  Rome  at  least.  From  the  statements  of  M.  Tour 
non,  who  was  prefect  of  the  department  of  Rome 
from  1810  to  1814,  it  wosld  appear  that  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  the  etenial  city  in  1801*, 
they  found  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ncarlycmpty 
and  learned  that  they  had  been  so  for  many  years 
before.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of 
matters  at  the  period  referred  to,  it  was  at  all  event* 
found  to  be  necessary  in  182.0  to  rebuild  the  prisons. 
From  th.at  time  till  the  revolution  in  1848,  when  the 
I'ope  fled  from  Rome,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the 
HolyOftiee;  but  when  the  government  ijassed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  body  sup- 
pressed the  In(|uisition,  and  when  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  only  a  single  ecclesiastic  and  a  solitary 
nun  were  found  lodged  there,  the  former  being  a  bish- 
op, who  h.ad  been  imprisoned  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  Skeletons  of  human  bodies  were  found  in  the 
vaults  of  the  building,  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  placed,  must  have  been  deposited 
there  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Since  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French,  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition  appear  to  have  been  used  for  the  con- 
finement of  criminals  not  amenable  to  the  laws. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  atrocious 
cruelties  formerly  perpetrated  by  the  Holy  Office, 
either  have  been,  or  are  likely  soon  to  be  revived. 
That  the  spirit  of  Rome  is  persecuting  and  intolerant, 
her  past  history  too  plainly  shows,  but  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  in  future,  such  is  the  intelligence 
of  the  age  and  the  refinement  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  the  progress  of  more  enlightened 
views  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  th.at  the  Inquisi- 
tion will  never  again  be  permitted  to  light  its  fires,  or 
to  torture  its  victims  under  the  hallowed  name  of 
religion. 

INSACRATI  (Lat.  unconsecrated),  a  name  given 
in  the  ancient  canons  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Christian  church.  Thus  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Agde,  the  unconsecrated  ministers  are  forbid- 
den to  touch  the  sacred  vessels,  or  to  enter  into  th» 
cliaconicon  or  sanctuary. 

INSTALLATION,'the  act  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land of  giving  possession  of  his  office  to  a  canon  or 
prebendary  of  a  cathedral,  by  placing  him  in  his 
stall. 

INSTITUTION,  the  act  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  which  the  bishop  commits  to  a  clerg\-man 
the  cure  of  a  church.  No  person  can  be  instituted 
to  any  benefice  unless  he  be  in  priest's  orders.  It 
he  has  been  already  ordained  by  a  bishop,  he  must 
present  his  letters  of  orders,  and  show  a  testimonial 
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of  pre'  iOUS  good  behaviour,  if  the  bishop  shall  re- 
quire it ;  and  further,  he  must  manifest  himself,  on 
due  examination,  to  be  worthy  of  his  ministry.  At 
his  institution,  the  presentee  subscribes,  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  the  ordinary,  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and 
also  the  following  three  articles  : 

"  1.  That  the  king's  majesty,  under  God,  is  the 
only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other 
his  higlmess's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  tem- 
poral ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  witliin  his  majesty's 
said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries. 

"2.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  or- 
dering of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  containeth 
in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that 
it  may  lawfully  so  be  used ;  and  that  he  himself  will 
use  the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed  in  public 
l)rayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
none  other. 

"  3.  That  he  allowetb  the  Book  of  Articles  of  re- 
ligion agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  convo- 
cation holden  at  London  in  the  year  of  our' Lord  God 
one  thousand  five  hundred  sixty  and  two  ;  and  that 
he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  articles  therein 
contained,  being  in  number  nine-and-thirty,  besides 
the  ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God." 

"  An  oath  is  taken  against  simony — '  I,  A.  B., 
do  swear,  that  I  have  made  no  sinioniacal  pay- 
ment, contract,  or  promise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  myself,  or  by  any  other,  to  my  knowledge, 
or  with  my  consent,  to  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  for  or  concerning  the  procuring  and 
obtaining  of  this  ecclesiastical  dignity,  place,  prefer- 
ment, office,  or  living — [respectirebj  and  particularly/ 
naming  the  same,  vhercunto  he  is  to  he  admitted,  in- 
ttitnted,  collated,  installed,  or  conjirmcd]  nor  will  at 
luiy  time  hereafter  perform  or  satisfy  any  such 
kind  of  payment,  contract,  or  promise,  made  by  any 
otiier  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.  So  help 
me  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.'  Also  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance — '  I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  So  help  me  God.' 
.And  the  Oatli  of  Sovereignty — '  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear, 
that  1  do  from  my  heart,  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure, 
as  impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and 
position,  that  princes  excommunicated  or  deprived 
by  the  I'ope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or 
any  other  whomsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  supe- 
riority, pre-eminence  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual,  within  this  realm.  So  help  me  God.' 
There  is,  likewise,  the  Oath  of  Canoniad  Obedience 
to  the  bishop ;  and  every  clergyman,  on  being  either 


licensed  to  a  curacy,  or  instituted  to  a  benefice,  sigm 
the  following  declaration  : — '  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that 
I  will  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  it  is  now  by  law  estab- 
lished;' which  is  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  or  of  some  other  person  appointed  by  the 
bishop  as  his  '  commissary.'  "  These  various  oaths 
having  been  taken,  a  particular  and  distinct  entry  of 
the  institution,  mentioning  the  date,  the  name  of  the 
patron  of  the  living,  and  other  cii-cumstances,  is  to  be 
made  in  the  public  register  o(  the  Ordinaiy. 

INSPIRATION.  It  was  the  general  behef  o 
the  ancient  Christian  church,  <liat  the  prophets  and 
apostles  wrote  as  well  as  taught  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  they  were  unerringly 
guided  into  all  the  truth,  and  their  writings  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  infallible.  That  such  wai 
the  belief  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  in  the  time  of  Christ,  is  clear  from 
the  statement  of  Josephus,  who  says,  that  his  coun- 
trymen universallj-  believed  them  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  men,  ''as  they  learned  them  of  God  himsell 
by  inspiration,"  and  were  justly  regarded  as  divine. 
"How  firmly  we  have  given  credit,"  he  says,  "to 
these  books  of  our  own  nation,  is  evident  from  what 
■we  do :  for  during  so  many  ages  as  have  already 
passed,  no  one  hath  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add 
anytliing  to  them,  to  take  anything  from  them,  or  to 
make  any  change  in  them  ;  but  it  is  become  natural 
to  all  Jews,  immediately,  and  from  their  very  birth, 
to  esteem  those  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines, 
and  to  persist  in  them,  and  if  occasion  be,  willingly 
to  die  for  them."  In  the  New  Testament  also  we 
have  decisive  testimony  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old.  Thus  Paul  declares  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  "All 
scripture  is  given  b}^  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness."  In  Acts  vii.  38,  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  are  termed  "  the  lively  oracles," 
and  in  Rom.  iii.  2,  and  Heb.  v.  12,  they  are  described 
as  the  "  oracles  of  God."  In  John  v.  3i),  our  blessed 
Lord  appealed  to  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures  in 
these  words,  "Search  the  scriptures;  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  nie."  And  in  regard  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Apostles  received  the  distinct  assuiance 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ,  that  the  Father  should 
send  the  Spirit,  who  should  teach  them  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  whatso- 
ever he  had  said  luito  them.  "  llowbeit,"  he  adds, 
"  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth :  for  he  shall  not  sjjcak  of  himself, 
but  whatsoever  he  .shall  hear,  that  shaU  he  speak : 
and  he  will  shew  you  things  to  come."  And  I'aul 
declares  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-apostles,  1  Cor.  ii. 
13,  "Which  things  also  we  sjieak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  tcacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ciliost  teachcth :  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual."  John  also  speaks  in  the  name  of  all  his 
brethren  thus,  1  John    v.  ti,  "We  are  of  God:  h« 
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that  knoweth  God  heareth  U8 ;  he  that  is  riof  of  God 
lieareth  not  us.  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  triitli, 
md  the  spirit  of  error." 

Not  only  tlic  apostles,  but  the  primitive  chnrches 
aUo  recognized  the  Sacred  Writings  as  inspired. 
Thus  Jnstin  Martyr,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  apostle  John,  says,  that  "  the  Go.spels  were  writ- 
ten by  men  full  of  tlio  Holy  Ghost."  Irenseu.s,  a 
few  years  later,  declares,  that  "  the  Scriptures  were 
dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  (Jod,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  wickedness  to  contradict  them,  and  sacrilege  to 
alter  them."  The  Fathers,  however,  ditlered  in  their 
views  of  inspiration ;  some  took  it  in  a  more  re- 
stricted, others  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.  But 
they  were  usually  more  inclined  to  admit  verbal  in- 
gpiration  in  the  case  of  the  Old  than  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament;  and  it  was  not  till  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  completed,  that  they  adopted 
concerning  it  the  views  which  they  bad  long  enter- 
tained concerning  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Many  of  the  early  writers  held  very 
strong  views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.  Eusebius 
of  Cajsarea  considers  it  highly  improper  for  any  man 
to  assert  that  the  sacred  writers  conld  have  substi- 
tuted one  name  for  another,  for  example,  Abimelech 
for  Achish.  Clirysostom  calls  the  month  of  the 
prophets,  the  mouth  of  God,  and  Augustin  compares 
the  apostles  with  the  bands  which  noted  down  that 
which  Christ  the  head  dictated.  Many  of  the  Jews 
held  that  in  peiniing  the  Old  Testament,  the  inspired 
writers  were  entirely  passive. 

The  first  of  the  ancient  Cliristian  writers  who  took 
up  the  notion  of  dilVerent  degrees  of  inspiration,  w.is 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  on  this  account  incur- 
red the  reprehension  of  the  fiftli  oecumenical  synod. 
The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  three  differ- 
ent degrees  of  inspiration.  Moses,  they  alleged, 
possessed  the  highest  degree,  with  whom  God  spake 
mouth  to  mouth  ;  the  second,  according  to  their  view, 
was  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  and  the  lowest,  the  in.spi- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  which  proceeded  the 
holy  writings  or  Hagiorjraplia.  The  three  degrees 
of  inspiration  often  spoken  of  by  Christian  writers, 
re  superintendence,  elevation,  and  suggestion.  This 
distinction  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that  in  some 
circumstances  men  would  require  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  Spirit's  infiuences  than  in  others — a  supposi- 
tion which  is  altogether  gratuitous  and  unnecessary. 
Suffice  it  to  sav.  that  "  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  All  that  they 
wrote  was  dictated  by  the  express  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  To  admit,  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  unaided  and  miinspired  exertions  of  erring 
man.  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It  throws  an  air 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty  over  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
record.  Nor  are  we  relieved  by  the  admission,  that 
the  sentiments  are  entirely  of  divine  inspiration. 
Such  is  the  power  of  language  in  modifying  the 
thought  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that  even  although 
the  additional  concession  is  made,  tliat  "occasionally 


a  more  proper  word  or  expression  is  suggested,"  our 
confidence  in  the  iJible  must  be  somewhat  shaken. 
The  sentiments  are  of  divine  origin,  but  the  mode  ol 
conveying  them  to  us  is,  with  a  few  slight  ciccptionH, 
of  man's  devising.  Such  an  ojiinion  is  highly  dan- 
gerous. It  is  one  of  those  unhallowed  interferences 
with  the  express  declarations  of  God  which  arc  too 
frequently  to  be  charged  upon  speculative  theolo- 
gians. The  Spirit  of  Christ  hath  led  the  sacred 
penman  "  into  all  truth,"  and  if  any  man  shall  dare 
to  assert  that  they  have  clothed  "the  truth"  in  any 
case  in  such  language  as  to  convey  an  erroneous  im- 
pression to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  unhesitatingly 
accuse  the  cavillerof  denyingaltogethertheinspiration 
of  the  Bible ;  since  to  have  been  guided  in  thought, 
and  to  have  been  permitted  to  err  in  the  expressior. 
of  it,  is  to  charge  aijsurdity  upon  the  Spirit  of  God. 
It  is  unneces.sary  to  remark,  that  we  speak  not  of 
any  other  than  the  original  communications  made 
from  heaven.  Errors  in  the  transcription  of  manu- 
scripts, and  in  the  translation  of  versions  from  ont 
language  to  another  have  been  permitted,  but  our 
present  remarks  are  limited  to  that  which  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  whole.  Our  object  is  to  main- 
tain the  entireness  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  dic- 
tating to  men  the  sacred  record.  The  objection 
againstthisviewof  inspiration,  founded  on  the  diversity 
of  style  which  may  be  observed  in  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  scarcely  worth  a  moment's  notice;  just  as  if 
the  Spirit,  in  operating  upon  the  minds  of  men,  must 
necessarily  destroy  the  whole  of  their  mental  frame- 
work. There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  so  far  from 
feeling  the  slightest  constraint,  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  volume  would  carry  forward  their  work  to  its 
completion  without  being  conscious  of  writing  under 
the  influence  of  any  supernaturrf.  impulse  whatever. 
Such  is  the  usual  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation,  at 
least  in  the  work  of  conversion.  It  is  silent  and  un 
seen  save  in  its  effects,  which  are  obvious  and  pal- 
pable to  all.  The  sinner  has  been  "made  willing" 
in  the  day  of  the  Redeemer's  power,  and  in  his  whole 
deportment  throughout  the  future  part  of  his  life, 
however  dilferent  his  actings  may  be  from  those  of 
his  unrcgenerate  state,  they  are  characterized,  in 
reality,  by  as  much  freedom  in  thought  and  action 
as  before.  Similar  then,  we  are  entitled  analogically 
to  reason,  would  be  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  in 
inspiration.  In  exerting  his  power  over  the  mind, 
he  acts,  not  by  destroying  the  ordinary  laws  of 
thought  and  emotion,  but  by  employing  these  very 
laws  to  accomplish  his  all-gi'acious  purpose. 

Various  theories  of  inspiration  have  been  proposed 
with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  two  different  and 
apparently  confiicting  elements  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human.  Both  are  obvnously  in  operation,  but  how 
much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  one,  and  how  much 
to  the  other,  it  is  difficult  precisely  to  state.  Some, 
as  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom,  merge  the  human  ele- 
ment wholly  in  the  Divine,  man  being  entirely  pas- 
sive, and  the  Holy  Spirit  being  the  sole  agent  iu  thi 
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matter.  But  the  more  common  view  of  the  subject 
is,  that  the  Divine  is  found  iu  the  contents  of  tlie 
communication  and  tlie  liuman  in  the  channel  through 
wliich  tlie  communication  has  flowed.  Now  the  very 
use  and  design  of  inspiration,  or  the  infallible  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  to  preserve  the  Divine 
contents  from  being  injured  by  the  human,  and, 
therefore,  imperfect  channel  through  which  they 
are  made  .  pass.  The  modern  German  school, 
however,  represented  by  Neander,  Olsliausen,  and 
Tholuck,  lose  sight  of  the  great  end  and  advantage 
of  inspiration,  and  make  a  distinction  between  the 
actual  revelation  from  heaven,  and  the  outward  and 
written  record  in  wliicli  that  revelation  is  contained. 
They  admit  the  infallibility  of  the  former,  but  they 
just  as  plainly  and  distinctly  declare  the  fallibility 
of  the  latter.  Opinions  of  a  similar  kind  were  stated 
by  Soame  Jenyns,  in  his  '  View  of  the  Internal  Evi- 
dence of  the  Christian  Religion.'  "  I  readily  ac- 
knowledge," says  this  professed  champion  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  iufidel,  "  that  the  Scriptures  are 
not  revelations  from  God,  but  the  history  of  them  : 
the  revelation  is  derived  from  God  ;  but  the  history 
of  it  is  the  production  of  men,  and  therefore  the 
truth  of  it  is  not  in  the  least  aft'ected  by  their  falli- 
bility, but  depends  on  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
own  supernatural  excellence."  Such  sentiments  go 
far  to  discredit,  and  even  to  destroy  the  alleged  in- 
spiration of  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  draw  a  practical  line  of  distinction  between 
that  which  is  actual  Divine  revelation,  and  that 
which  is  the  mere  human  record  of  this  revelation. 
"There  is  an  internal  repugnancy,"  Mr.  Gillespie 
well  remarks,  "  in  the  parts  of  this  idea,  Tliat  the 
Most  Wise  Being  should  bestow  a  universal  revela- 
tion of  himself  upon  man,  and  yet  not  provide  suit- 
ably for  the  communication  of  the  revelation.  That 
such  Being  should  reveal,  for  all  time,  a  set  of 
doctrines  about  man's  condition  and,  destination, 
as  in  relation  to  his  Creator ;  and  yet  not  make 
provision,  at  the  same  time,  for  an  unobjectionable 
and  perpetually  valid  vehicle  for  the  revelation  of 
the  doctrines :  this  seems  plainly  to  amount  to  a 
position  the  constituents  of  which  are  so  repugnant 
to  each  other  that  they  must  mutually  destroy  each 
other.  The  internal  inconsistency  is  so  great  that 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  tlie  whole  by 
itself  can  be  the  result.  Self-destruction  were  the 
only  end  to  which  a  whole  composed  of  such  parts 
could  logically  attain." 

Three  different  classes  of  men  in  modern  times 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Some,  as  Priestley,  Belsham,  and  other 
Socinians  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  Schleier- 
macher,  De  Wette,  and  other  German  divines,  reject 
all  miraculous  inspiration.  "  I  think,"  says  Dr. 
Priestley,  "  that  tlie  Scriptures  were  written  without 
any  particular  inspiration,  by  men  who  wrote  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and  who  from 
their  circumstances  could  not  be  mistaken  with  re- 


spect to  the  greater  facts  of  whicn  they  were  prope: 
witnesses,  but,  like  other  men  subject  to  prejudice, 
might  be  liable  to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ill-grounded 
opinion  concerning  things  which  did  not  fall  within 
the  compass  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  which  had 
no  connection  with  any  thing  that  was  so." 

Another  class  of  writers,  such  as  Michaelis,  deny 
the  universahty  of  the  inspiration,  confining  it  to  a 
part  only  of  the  sacred  books,  which  they  allow  to 
be  from  God,  while  the  others  they  believe  to  bt 
from  man.  A  third  class  of  divines  again,  among 
whom  are  to  be  ranked  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  Dr.  Dick, 
believe  the  whole  Bible  to  be  inspired,  but  not  all 
parts  of  it  equally  inspired,  some  passages  being  writ- 
ten under  one  degree  of  inspiration,  and  others  under 
another.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Scriptures 
may  be  considered  as  classed  into  the  inspired,  tlu 
hah'  inspired,  and  the  uninspired.  "  One  part  of  th' 
Bible,"  says  Gaussen  in  his  admirable  '  Theopneustia, 
"  is  from  man,  people  venture  to  say,  and  the  other 
part  is  from  God.  And  yet,  mark  what  its  own  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  is.  It  protests  that  'ALI. 
Smpture  is  given  by  itispiraiion  of  God,''  It  points 
to  no  exception.  What  right,  then,  can  we  have  to 
make  any,  when  itself  admits  none?  Just  because 
people  tell  us,  if  there  be  in  the  Scriptures  a  certain 
number  of  passages  which  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten except  under  plenary  inspiration,  there  are  others 
for  which  it  would  have  been  enough  for  the  author 
to  have  received  some  eminent  gifts,  and  others  still 
which  might  have  been  composed  even  by  a  very 
ordinary  person  !  Be  it  so ;  but  how  does  this  bear 
upon  the  question  ?  When  you  have  been  told  who 
the  author  of  a  book  is,  you  know  that  all  that  is  in 
that  book  is  from  him — the  easy  and  the  difBcult, 
the  important  and  the  unimportant.  If,  then,  the 
whole  Bible  '  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,'  of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  the  question  that  there  are  pas- 
sages, in  your  eyes,  more  important  or  more  difficult 
than  others?  The  least  among  the  companions  of 
Jesus  might  no  doubt  have  given  us  that  5th  verse 
of  the  11th  chapter  of  St.  John,  'Now  Jesus  loved 
Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus;'  as  the  most 
petty  schoolmaster  also  might  have  composed  that 
first  line  of  Athalie,  '  Into  his  temple,  lo !  I  come, 
Jehovah  to  adore.'  But  were  we  told  that  the  great 
Racine  employed  some  village  schoolmaster  to  write 
out  his  drama,  at  his  dictation,  should  we  not  con- 
tinue, nevertheless,  still  to  attribute  to  him  all  its 
parts — its  first  line,  the  notation  of  the  scenes,  the 
names  of  the  dramatis  jycrsona:,  the  indications  of 
their  exits  and  their  entrances,  as  well  as  the  most 
sublime  strophes  of  his  choruses?  If,  then,  God 
himself  declares  to  us  his  having  dictated  the  whole 
Scriptures,  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  that  5th  verse 
of  the  11th  chapter  of  St.  John  is  less  from  God  than 
the  sublime  words  with  which  the  Gospel  begins, 
and  which  describe  to  us  the  eternal  Word?  Inspi- 
ration, no  doubt,  may  lie  perceptible  in  certain  pas 
sages  more  clearly  than  in  others ;  but  it  is  not.  oii 
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that  account,  less  real  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
othor." 
The  most  recent  scliool  of  Absolute  Religionists, 

or  thosi!  who  adliiire  to  wliah  tlioy  term  the  Kelif^ioii 
»f  Huinaiiity  (see  Humanity,  Uki.igion  ok),  allege, 
that  the  pure  instincts  of  our  spiritual  nature  cnahle 
us  to  (letormine  what  portions  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures 
are  divine,  and  really  entitled  to  be  caihid  the  Word 
of  God.  The  subjective  revelation  is  declared  to  be 
the  test  of  the  objective,  and  man  is  made  the  judge 
of  tlie  inspired  Word  of  (iod.  In  this  view  the  true 
inspiration  is  that  of  human  instinct,  and  tlie  true 
revelation  is  the  Word  of  Ood  written  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  the  true  design  of  the  Spirit's  mission  is 
to  waken  up  a  slumbering  consciousness  of  Chris- 
tianity already  planted  in  the  soul.  Such  doctrines 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  every  kind  of  outward  reve- 
lation. Man  is  constituted  his  own  Deity,  and  the 
instincts  of  his  heart  his  oidy  Bible. 

INSUFFLATION,  a  j)art  of  the  ceremony  of 
ExoKCii'M  (which  see),  both  in  the  Greek  and  Kom- 
ish  churches. 

INTENTION  (DocTiaNB  of),  a  peculiar  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  thus  stated  by  the 
council  of  Trent :  "  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that 
when  ministers  perform  and  confer  a  sacrament,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  at  least  the 
mtention  to  do  what  the  church  does :  let  him  be 
accursed."  Intention  on  the  part  of  a  minister  in 
administering  a  sacrament,  is  defined  by  Dens  to  be 
"the  act  of  his  will,  whereby  he  wills  the  external 
act  of  the  sacrament  under  the  profession  of  doing 
tvhat  the  church  does."  The  intention  is  distin- 
l;uished  into  four  kinds  :  actual,  mrtiml,  hahilunl,  and 
tnterpretatire.  The  two  first  are  not  cotisidered  as 
sufHcient  to  the  perfecting  of  a  sacrament ;  but  the 
two  last  are  sufficient  to  render  a  sacrament  complete 
and  valid.  The  intention  of  doing  what  the  church 
does  is  alleged  by  Dens  to  be  fourfold:  "(1.)  The 
intention  of  doing  merely  an  act  of  external  cere- 
mony, as  it  were  formally  undertaken,  without  any 
personal  will  of  solemnizing  a  sacrament,  or  of  doing 
what  the  church  does.  This  intention  is  usually 
called  merely  external.  (2.)  The  intention  can  be  not 
only  of  externally  performing  the  outward  rite,  but 
inwardly,  and  in  the  mind,  of  doing  generally  what 
the  chiu-ch  doeth,  whatever,  in  the  meantime,  the 
minister  may  think  concerning  the  church  itself. 
This  intention  is  called  internal.  (3.)  The  intention 
of  administering  a  sacrament  of  the  true  name  as  the 
Roman  church  does.  (4.)  The  intention  of  confer- 
ring sacramental  eft'ects."  As,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  effect  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  essence  of  a  sacrament,  the  fourth  of  the 
difl'erent  species  of  intention  just  enumerated  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  enough  if  the  minister 
intends  to  do  what  the  church  does,  even  though  he 
may  will  not  to  confer  the  eflect.  Accordingly,  a  Pro- 
testant baptism  is  held  by  the  Romish  church  to  be 
valid,  although  the  Protestant  churches  do  not  believe 


that  grace  is  conferred  by  the  sacraments.  The  merp 
external  intention,  however,  is  not  sufiicient ;  it  must 
be  acconi]ianied  also  by  the  inliTiuil.  Hut  according 
to  DeiiB,  "a  general,  implied,  and  confused  inten- 
tion is  enough,  when  it  sufficiently  determines  to  do 
those  things  externally,  which  belong  to  the  sacra- 
mental action."  It  is  in  reference  to  this  doctrine  of 
intention  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  declares, 
that  the  sacraments  derive  their  efricacy"not  from 
any  virtue  in  them,  or  in  him  tknt  dulli  atlinimxter 
thitm."  The  doctrine  of  intention  makes  the  partaker 
of  a  sacrament  dependent  for  the  benefits  of  it  on 
the  administrator;  and  must  render  him  utterly  un- 
certain whether  in  any  case  it  lias  or  has  not  been 
etleetual. 

INTERCESSORS,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
to  some  bishops  in  the  At'ricim  councils.  In  the 
African  churches,  on  a  bishopric  becoming  vacant,  it 
was  usual  for  the  primate  to  appoint  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial bishops  to  be  a  sort  of  procurator  of  the  dio- 
cese, partly  to  exercise  a  temporary  supervision  over 
the  vacant  see,  and  partly  to  promote  the  speedy 
election  of  a  new  bishop.  Ilencc  he  had  the  name 
oi  Intercessor  or  Inlerventor.  Such  an  olTice,  from  its 
very  nature  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  was 
very  liable  to  abuse.  In  the  fifth  council  of  Car- 
thage, accordingly,  the  African  fathers  passed  a  de- 
cree that  no  intercessor  should  continue  in  office 
longer  than  a  year,  and  the  more  etTectually  to  pre- 
vent corruption,  an  intercessor  was  prohibited  from 
succeeding  to  the  bishopric  which  he  had  temporarily 
filled,  even  although  he  should  happen  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  people. 

INTERCIDONA.    See  Deverra. 

INTERCISI  DIES,  days  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, which  were  devoted  partly  to  the  worship  o 
the  gods,  and  partly  to  ordinary  business. 

INTERDICT,  a  public  censure  sometimes  pro- 
nounced by  the  Church  of  Rome,  whereby  Divine 
service  is  prohibited  to  be  performed  in  some  parti- 
cular city,  district  or  kingdom.  During  an  interdict 
the  churches  are  closed,  and  no  rite  of  religion  is 
allowed  to  be  performed  except  baptism  and  ex- 
treme unction.  This  strong  ecclesiastical  measure 
was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  bishops  in  ancient 
times,  in  order  to  compel  the  delivering  up  of  a 
criminal,  but  it  was  always  disapproved.  Thus 
Augustin  blamed  a  bishop,  called  Auxilius,  on  ac- 
count of  a  proceeding  of  this  kind.  The  interdict 
which  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  inflicted  on  his  dio- 
cese in  869  was  much  disapproved,  and  removed  by 
Hincmar  of  Rheims.  It  was  first  in  the  eleventh 
century  that  the  more  regular  employment  of  this 
species  of  ecclesiastical  censure  commenced.  Thus 
in  A.  D.  1031,  in  the  province  of  Limoisin,  a  synod 
interdicted  certain  predatory  barons,  who  refused  to 
take  part  in  what  was  called  the  truce  of  God.  "  A 
public  excommmiication,"  to  quote  the  description  ol 
Neander,  "  was  pronounced  on  the  entire  provinca 
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No  person,  except  a  clergyman,  a  beggar,  or  a  cliiW 
not  above  twelve  years  old,  should  receive  burial 
according  to  the  riles  of  the  church,  nor  be  conveyed 
for  burial  to  another  diocese.  In  all  the  churches 
divine  service  sliould  be  performed  only  in  private ; 
baptism  should  be  imparted  only  when  asked ;  the 
communion  should  be  given  only  to  the  dying.  No 
person  should  be  able  to  hold  a  wedding  while  the 
interdict  lasted.  Mass  should  be  celebrated  only 
with  closed  doors.  A  universal  mourning  should 
prevail ;  the  dress  and  mode  of  living  should  wear 
the  appearance  of  a  general  penance,  of  a  continuous 
season  of  fasting." 

Interdicts  have  been  frequently  inflicted  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  In  1170,  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  put  all  England  under  an  interdict,  for- 
bidding the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  Divine 
service,  except  baptizing  infants,  taking  confessions, 
and  giving  absolution  to  dying  penitents.  In  the 
following  century,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  Eng- 
land was  again  laid  under  an  interdict.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  Papal  censure  are  thus  described  by 
Hume  the  historian :  "  The  execution,"  says  he, 
''  was  calculated  to  strike  the  senses  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  to  operate  with  irresistible  force  on  the 
superstitious  minds  of  the  people.  The  nation  was, 
of  a  sudden,  deprived  of  all  exterior  exercise  of  its 
religion ;  the  altars  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments ;  the  crosses,  the  relics,  the  images,  the  sta- 
tues of  the  saints,  were  laid  on  the  ground  ;  and  as  if 
the  air  itself  were  profaned,  and  miglit  pollute  them 
by  its  contact,  the  priests  carefully  covered  them  up, 
even  from  their  own  approach  and  veneration.  The 
use  of  bells  entirely  ceased  in  all  the  churches ;  the 
bells  themselves  were  removed  from  the  steeples,  and 
laid  on  the  ground  with  the  other  sacred  utensils. 
Mass  was  celebrated  with  closed  doors,  and  none  but 
the  priests  were  admitted  to  that  holy  institution. 
The  laity  partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except  the 
communion  to  the  dying ;  the  dead  were  not  inter- 
red in  consecrated  ground ;  they  were  thrown  into 
ditches,  or  buried  in  common  fields,  and  their  obse- 
ipiies  were  not  attended  with  prayers,  or  any  hal- 
lowed ceremony.  Marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
churchyard,  and  that  every  action  in  life  might  bear 
the  marks  of  this  dreadful  situation,  the  people  were 
prohibited  the  use  of  meat,  as  in  Lent,  or  times  of 
the  highest  penance ;  were  debarred  from  all  plea- 
sures and  entertainments,  and  were  forbidden  even 
to  salute  each  other,  or  so  much  as  to  shave  their 
beards,  and  give  any  decent  attention  to  their  appa- 
rel. Every  circumstance  carried  symptoms  of  the 
deepest  distress,  and  of  the  most  immediate  appre- 
hension of  divine  vengeance  and  indignation." 

INTERIM.     See  Adfapiioiusts. 

INTERMEDIATE  STATES,  subterranean  re- 
gions believed  by  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the 
middle  ages  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  hea- 
ven and  hell.  These  intermediate  localities  are  sub- 
divided  into   1.   PuHC.ATOitY   fwhich  see),  which  is 


nearest  to  hell.  2.  The  LiMBUS  Infantum  (whicli 
see),  where  all  those  children  remain  who  die  unbap 
tized.  3.  The  LiMnus  Pateum  (which  see),  the 
abode  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  where  Christ 
went  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  These  inter- 
mediate states  have  been  adopted  from  the  schoolmen 
by  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  but  they  are  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  Protestant  churches,  and  also  by  tlie 
Greek  theologians,  who,  however,  some  of  them,  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  an  intermediate  state  of  the 
departed ;  but  the  Greek  church  herself  determines 
nothing  dogmatically  about  the  state  of  the  dead 
The  Jews  believe  that  after  death  the  soul  is  refused 
admittance  either  into  a  place  of  happiness  or  misery 
until  the  body  is  committed  to  the  grave.  Many  ol 
the  Rabbis  maintain,  that  all  departed  souls  travel 
between  heaven  and  earth  for  the  space  of  twelve 
months ;  that  they  often  hover  about  the  graves 
where  their  bodies  are  interred;  and  that  during  this 
time  they  are  subjected  to  the  powers  of  the  air  which 
break  their  bones  in  the  grave,  and  reduce  them  to 
dust. 

Some  modern  writers  hold  the  doctrine  of  an  inter- 
mediate state,  of  a  nature,  however,  altogether  difler- 
ent  from  the  purgatory  of  the  Romish  church.  Thus 
JungStilling.  in  his  '  Geisterkunde,'  says,  "  If  the  de- 
parted spirit  who  has  left  this  world  in  a  state  of  im- 
perfect holiness,  carries  with  him  some  elements  which 
he  is  not  permitted  to  introduce  into  the  heavenly  re 
gions,  he  must  remain  in  Hades  until  he  has  put  away 
all  that  is  impure  ;  but  he  does  not  suffer  pain,  ex- 
cepting that  of  which  he  himself  is  the  cause.  The 
true  sufl'erings  in  Hades  are  the  desires  still  adhering 
to  the  sold  for  the  pleasures  of  this  world."  Sweden- 
borg  maintains  that  between  heaven  and  hell  there 
is  an  intermediate  place  called  the  world  of  spirits, 
into  which  every  man  goes  immediately  after  death 
and  that  the  intercourse  which  there  takes  place  be> 
tween  the  departed  spirits  is  similar  to  that  which 
men  carry  on  upon  earth. 

INTERMENT.     See  Funeral  Rites. 

INTERNUNTIUS,  a  messenger  or  representative 
of  the  Pope  sent  to  small  foreign  courts.  A  papal 
ambassador  sent  to  kings  or  emperors  is  called  Nvn- 
tius  or  Nuncio. 

INTERPRETERS.    See  Hekmeneut.k. 

INTERSTITIA,  a  term  used  in  ancient  ecclesiaw 
tical  law,  to  denote  the  degrees  by  which  an  eccle- 
siastic might  ascend  to  the  higher  spiritual  offices. 

INTONSUS  (Lat.  unshorn),  an  epithet  applied 
to  Apollo  and  Bncchm,  referring  to  their  immortal 
youth,  as  the  Greeks  never  cut  their  hair  till  they 
had  reached  the  years  of  manhood. 

INTROIBO  (Lat.  I  will  go  in),  part  of  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  forty-second  Psalm  in  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, and  the  forty-third  of  the  authorized  version.  It 
is  with  this  word  that  the  Romish  jiriest  at  the  foot  oi 
the  altar,  after  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  be- 
gins the  mass,  on  which  the  servitor  responds,  by 
repeating  the  rest  of  the  verse.     The  whole  Psalm 
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18  then  repeated  alternately  by  the  pricHt  and  the 
servitor.  In  masses  for  tlie  duiul,  and  during  pan- 
gionweek,  tliis  IValm  is  not  used. 

INTUOrr.  In  the  ancient  church,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  it 
was  customary  to  siiii;  or  chant  a  psahn  iinmediatcly 
before  the  collect,  epistle,  and  f^oapel.  As  this  took 
place  wliile  the  priest  was  entering  within  tlic  rails 
of  the  altar,  it  received  the  name  of  Inlroit  or  en- 
trance. This  name  is  also  applied  by  Aquinas  to 
the  lirst  part  or  preparation  of  the  Mima,  beginning 
at  the  Inlroiho,  and  ending  with  the  Epistle  exchi- 
sively. 

INTUITIONISTS,  a  name  given  to  tliat  modern 
class  of  thinkers,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England, 
wlio  are  accustomed  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  pri- 
mary intuitions,  or  intellectual  and  moral  instincts 
of  the  human  soul,  and  to  substitute  the  inward  re- 
velation (if  the  heart  for  the  outward  revelation  of 
the  Written  Word.  This  peculiar  species  of  infidel- 
ity very  early  appeared  in  the  Christian  church,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  high  spiritualism.  Though  exist- 
ing for  some  time  previously,  it  was  first  developed 
plainly  in  the  apocryphal  book  called  the  Clemen- 
tines, or  the  eighteen  Homilies,  where  all  Divine 
revelation  is  said  to  liave  commenced  with  the  pri- 
mal spirit  of  Humanity,  which  w.aa  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  Adam  ;  and  every  future  revelation  has  been  sim- 
ply a  reiietition,  or  ratlier  a  restoration  of  the  primi- 
tive truth.  The  early  Gnostics  also  boasted  of  the 
name  of  spiritualists,  and  regarded  themselves  as 
exalted  by  intuition  far  above  the  sphere  of  faith. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  very  ground — 
the  raising  of  intuition  above  outward  revelation — 
was  taken  by  Celsus  and  other  early  opponents  of 
Christianity,  who  strenuously  maintained  that  no- 
where without  us  could  more  enlarged  or  accurate 
views  of  God  and  truth  be  obtained  than  by  searching 
the  inward  recesses  of  the  human  mind  and  heart. 
Some  of  the  Neo-Platonists  were  somewhat  inclined 
'o  adopt  this  sentiment. 

It  was  after  the  Reformation,  liowevcr,  that  a 
class  of  iutuitionists  began  to  denounce  boldly  all  de- 
pendence on  an  objective  revelation.  Scrvetus  and 
others  belonged  to  this  school.  But  it  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  that  an  intelligent 
and  influential  body  of  Iutuitionists  appeared  in  Eng- 
land desirous  to  put  an  end  to  Christianity,  by  lead- 
ing men  back  to  the  religion  of  nature  and  tlie 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  inward  man.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  the 
First,  led  the  way,  and  professed  to  found  a  univer- 
sal religion,  which  the  whole  world  would  recognize 
as  true.  He  was  followed  by  others,  who  made  no 
secret  of  their  design  to  destroy  tlie  credibility  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  set  up  a  religion  of  intuitions. 
Thus  Tindal,  in  his  '  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Crea- 
tion,' attempts  to  show,  that  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  any  external  revelation  at  all  distinct  from 
the  internal  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the 
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Iicarts  of  all  mankind.  To  those  who  were  in  favout 
of  an  outward  revehitioii,  he  gave  the  conteinptuoue 
name  of  Dcmonists.  Various  writers  in  England. 
France,  and  Germany  followed  in  the  same  track 
until  the  Iutuitionists  became  an  influential  body. 
Hut  the  champions  of  Christianity  triumphed,  and 
infidelity,  even  though  defended  by  men  of  high  in- 
telligence, such  as  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  and  GiblKjn. 
was  completely  silenced. 

A  reverence  for  intuitions,  however,  and  the  in- 
stincts of  the  human  spirit,  a.s  forming  the  only  true 
revelation,  has  once  more  made  its  appearance  both 
in  this  country  and  in  America.  The  most  able  re- 
presentative of  this  modem  scliool  of  Iutuitionists, 
is  Kal[ih  Waldo  Emerson,  a  man  of  undoubted  ta- 
lent, but  with  a  genius  of  a  dreamy,  vague,  unprac- 
tical tast.  He  professes  to  be  the  champion  of  tlie 
sold  of  man  against  Christians  and  the  Bible.  "  The 
relations  of  the  soul,"  says  he,  "  to  the  Divine  Spirit 
are  so  pure  that  it  is  profane  to  seek  to  interpose 
helps.  It  must  be  that  when  God  speaketh,  he 
should  communicate  not  one  thing,  but  all  things ; 
should  fill  the  world  with  his  voice ;  should  scatter 
forth  light,  nature,  time,  souls  from  the  centre  of  the 
present  thought ;  and  new-date  and  new-create  the 
whole.  ^Vlienever  a  mind  is  simple,  and  receives  a 
divine  wisdom,  then  old  things  p.'uss  away — means, 
teachers,  texts,  temples  fall  ;  it  lives  now  and  ab- 
sorbs past  and  future  into  the  present  hour.  All 
things  are  made  sacred  by  relation  to  it, — one  thing 
as  much  as  another.  All  things  are  dissolved  to 
their  centre  by  this  cause,  and  in  the  universal 
miracle  petty  and  particular  miracles  disappear. 
This  is  and  must  be.  If,  therefore,  a  man  claims  to 
know  and  speak  of  God,  and  caiTies  you  backward 
to  the  phraseology  of  some  old  mouldered  nation  in 
another  country,  in  another  world,  believe  him  not. 
Is  the  acorn  better  than  the  oak  which  is  its  fulness 
and  completion  ?  Is  the  parent  better  than  the 
child  into  whom  he  has  cast  his  being?  Whence 
then  this  worship  of  the  past  ?  The  centuries  are 
conspirators  against  the  sanity  and  majesty  of  the 
soul.  Time  and  space  are  but  pliysiological  colours 
which  the  eye  maketh,  but  the  soul  is  light  ;  where 
it  is,  is  d.ay  ;  where  it  was,  is  night ;  and  history  is 
an  impertinence  and  an  injury,  if  it  be  anything  more 
than  a  cheerful  apologue  or  parable  of  my  being  and 
becoming." 

With  this  apostle  of  intuitionalism,  man  is  at  once 
a  God,  a  Savioiu-,  and  a  Bible  to  himself.  Nought 
else  is  necessary  but  man  and  his  own  inward 
promptings.  "In  the  soul,"  declares  Emerson,  ad- 
dressing a  class  of  students  in  theology,  "  let  the  re- 
demption be  sought.  Wlierever  a  man  comes  there 
comes  revolution.  The  old  is  for  slaves.  When  ' 
man  comes  all  books  are  legible,  all  things  transpa- 
rent, all  religions  are  forms.  He  is  religious.  Man 
is  the  wonder-worker.  He  is  seen  amid  miracles. 
All  men  bless  and  curse.  He  saith  yea  and  nay 
only.     The  stationariness  of  religion ;  the  assump 
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tion  that  tlie  age  of  inspiration  is  past,  that  the  Bible 
is  closed ;  the  fear  of  degrading  the  character  of 
Jesus  by  representing  him  as  a  man ;  indicate  witli 
sufficient  clearness  the  falsehood  of  our  theology. 
It  is  the  office  of  a  true  teacher  to  show  us  that  God 
is,  not  was  ;  that  he  speaketh,  not  spake.  The  true 
Christianity — a  faith  like  Clirist's  in  the  infinitude 
of  man — is  lost.  None  believeth  in  the  soul  of  man, 
but  only  in  some  man  or  person  old  and  departed. 
Ah  me  !  no  man  goeth  alone.  All  men  go  in  flocks 
to  tlus  saint  or  that  poet,  avoiding  the  God  who 
seeth  in  secret.  They  cannot  see  in  secret ;  they 
love  to  be  blind  in  public.  They  think  society 
wiser  than  their  soul,  and  know  not  that  one  soul, 
and  their  soul,  is  wiser  than  the  whole  world.  See 
how  nations  and  races  flit  bye  on  the  sea  of  time, 
and  leave  no  ripple  to  teU  where  tliey  floated  or  sunk, 
and  one  good  soul  shall  make  the  name  of  Moses,  or 
of  Zeno,  or  of  Zoroaster,  reverend  for  ever.  None 
assayeth  the  stern  ambition  to  be  the  Self  of  the 
nation,  and  of  Nature,  but  each  would  be  an  easy 
secondary  to  some  Christian  scheme,  or  sectarian 
connection,  or  some  eminent  man.  Once  leave  your 
own  knowledge  of  God,  your  own  sentiment,  and 
take  secondary  knowledge,  as  St.  Paul's,  or  George 
Pox's,  or  Swedenborg's,  and  you  get  wide  from  God 
with  every  year  this  secondary  form  lasts,  and  if,  as 
now,  for  centm-ies — the  chasm  yawns  to  that  breadth 
that  men  can  scarcely  be  convinced  there  is  in  them 
anything  divine." 

Tlie  intuitionisls,  led  on  by  Emerson,  are  nearly 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  witli,  tlie  adherents  of  tlie 
Religion  of  Humanity,  headed  by  Theodore  Parker. 
The  latter,  perhaps,  admit  more  of  the  objective 
than  the  foimer.  Emerson  holds  to  man,  and  man 
alone,  but  Parker  combines  the  outward  universe 
with  man.  "  Not  in  nature,  but  in  man,"  cries 
Emerson,  "  is  all  the  beauty  and  worth  that  he  sees. 
The  world  is  very  empty,  and  is  indebted  to  this 
gilding,  exalting  sold  for  all  its  pride.  Earth  fills  her 
lap  with  splendours  not  her  own."  "The  Absolute 
Religion,"  says  Parker,  "  is  derived  from  the  real 
revelation,  God,  which  is  contained  in  the  universe, 
this  outward  universe  of  matter,  this  inward  miiverse 
of  man."  Both  systems  are  alike  opposed  to  a  writ- 
ten revelation,  as  being  in  their  view  unnecessary. 
But  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  all  which  is  made 
known  to  us  either  by  our  inward  intuitions  or  the 
outward  universe,  falls  far  short  of  what  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone  reveals  to  us. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CROSS  (Festival  of 
the),  a  festival  of  the  Romisli  church,  celebrated 
annually  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  honour  of  the  alleged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  Helena  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine.  This  festival  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  fifth,  or  more  probably  in  the  sixth 
century.     See  Ckoss. 

INVESTITURE,  the  rite  in  the  Romisi.  church 
of  inaugurating  bishops  and  abbots,  by  investing 
tliem  with  the  ring  and  crosier,  or  st.'ifl'  as  the  sym- 


bols of  office;  the  ring  being  a  token  of  their  es 
pousal  to  the  church,  and  the  staft'  of  their  pastoral 
duties  as  the  shepherds  of  the  flock.  The  custom 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, of  presenting  the  clergy  on  ordination  with 
the  badges  or  insignia  of  their  office,  which  varied 
of  course  according  to  the  ministerial  functions 
which  they  were  bound  to  discharge.  But  the 
mode  of  inaugurating  bishops  or  abbots  was  first 
practised  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  or 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  em- 
perors and  kings  assumed  to  themselves  the  power 
of  conferring,  and  even  of  selling,  sacred  offices.  In 
such  cases  tliey  gave  to  the  bishop  or  abbot  whom 
they  appointed,  written  instruments,  green  twigs, 
and  other  things.  Then  followed  the  practice  of 
giving  a  ring  and  a  staff.  The  clergy  who  claimed 
by  law  the  right  of  electing  their  bishops  and  abbots, 
were  of  course  imwilling  to  surrender  their  privilege 
into  other  liands,  and  therefore,  they  resorted  to  an 
expedient  wliich  they  found  to  be  most  efVectual  in 
defeating  the  designs  of  the  emperors  and  kings. 
As  soon  as  their  bishop  or  abbot  was  dead,  they 
hastily  elected  another  and  consecrated  him,  and 
thus  the  emperor  or  king  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  confirming  the  ecclesiastic  who  had  ab'eady  been 
formally  consecrated.  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  tenth  century. 
To  prevent  the  clergy  from  thus  trenching  on  what 
the  sovereigns  regarded  as  their  right  of  investiture, 
they  required  the  insignia  of  the  episcopal  office, 
namely,  the  ring  and  the  staff',  to  be  transmitted  to 
tliem  immediately  after  the  death  of  a  bishop.  B) 
this  means  consecration  was  rendered  impossible,  as, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  law,  official  power  is  con- 
veyed by  delivering  the  staff'  and  ring;  and  every 
election  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  consecration, 
could  be  set  aside  without  violation  of  ecclesiastical 
law;  nor  could  a  bishop,  though  elected,  perform 
any  episcopal  function  till  he  was  consecrated. 

The  whole  power  of  a  sovereign  over  his  bishops 
and  clergy  depended  on  his  possessing  the  right  of 
investiture,  which  indeed  was  the  universally  recog- 
nized sign  of  feudal  sovereignty  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  aflegiance  on  the  other.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
accordingly,  when  Gregory  VII.,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Hildubrand,  wished  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  diminish  the  power  of  temporal 
prhices,  he  coidd  think  of  no  better  expedient  for 
accomplisliing  both  purposes  than  the  publication  of 
his  celebrated  decree,  by  which  all  clergymen  were 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  deprivation  to  receive  in- 
vestiture of  a  bishopric,  abbey,  or  any  ecclesiastical 
office  at  the  hands  of  a  layman ;  while  all  laymen 
without  exception  were  forbidden  to  grant  investiture 
to  a  spiritual  person,  imder  pain  of  excommunication. 
'I'his  decree  Gregory  sent  into  all  kingdoms,  espe- 
cially into  France,  (Jermany,  England,  aiul  Spain, 
urging  as  his  ostensible  reason  for  prohibiting  lay 
ii'vestiturcs  his  de.^ire  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
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y'  Hiinniiy.  The  real  objoct  of  tlio  ainbltiouK  Pontiff 
waa  to  rendiT  llio  Clmrcli  entirely  in(lc|jeii(lciit  of 
I  he  State,  iiiid  to  ilijprive  the  civil  i-uIei'H  of  all  iiillu- 
■  ■riee,  (lireet  or  indirect,  in  the  alliiirH  of  llio  cluirch. 

I'^-oni  this  decree  of  Gregory  niiiBt  be  dated  the 
I'liinmencement  of  a  conflict  on  the  snbject  of  inves- 
titure between  the  Popes  and  Kmperors,  which 
lasted  for  half  a-century.  The  right  which  the  Pojjg 
thus  invaded  had  beloir^ed  to  temporal  princes  for  a 
long  period,  and  bad  often  been  distinctly  recognized 
by  Popes  themselves.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  suiTcnder  so  important  a  privilege 
without  a  struggle.  At  lu-st  they  treated  the  decree 
with  the  utiriOKt  contempt,  taking  no  notice  of  it,  and 
proceeding  with  investitures  as  before.  The  wily 
pontiff  foresaw  the  o]iposition  which  his  measures 
would  'jncounter  botli  from  temporal  princes  and 
many  of  the  clergy.  Hut  Gregory  was  not  a  man  to 
bo  easily  frightened.  lUmry  IV.,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  having  persisted  in  defiance  of  the  papal 
decree  in  .■i]ipointing  bishops  and  abbots,  the  Pope 
summoned  him  to  a|ipear  at  Rome  and  answer  to  the 
charges  made  against  him.  Instead  of  obeying  the 
papal  summons,  however,  the  Emperor  called  a  con- 
vention of  German  bishops  to  meet  at  Worms,  and 
there  proceeded  to  depose  Gregory  from  his  office  as 
Pop6.  No  sooner  did  intelligence  of  this  bold  act 
reach  Rome,  than  a  bull  was  issued  from  the  Vati- 
can, excommunicating  Henry,  deposing  him  from  the 
throne,  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Henry  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  people,  including  the 
Swabians  and  Saxons,  in  obedience  to  tlie  papal  de- 
cree threw  ofl'  their  allegiance  to  I  lemy,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  storm  of  disaffection  which  had  thus  been 
raised  in  his  kingdom,  repaired  to  Rome  to  implore 
the  forgiveness  of  the  pontiff.  Gregory  was  then 
residing  at  tlie  castle  of  Canossa,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  emperor,  instead  of  affording  him  an  imme- 
diate auilionce,  he  kept  him  standing  for  three  days 
together,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  barefooted,  and 
bareheaded,  and  meanly  clad,  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  professing  himself  a  penitent.  The  humilia- 
tion of  the  emperor  was  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the 
Pope,  and,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  haughtiness  he 
refused 'to  deliver  Henry  from  the  ban  of  the  church, 
reproaching  him  with  the  utmost  severity  for  resist- 
ing the  will  of  the  earthly  head  of  the  church.  At 
length,  on  the  fourth  day,  he  admitted  the  king  into 
his  jiresencc,  and  gave  bim  absolution  on  condition 
I  bat,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  renounce  the  gov- 
ernment, and  if  he  should  ever  obtain  it  again,  that 
he  should  support  the  Pope  in  everything  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Henry 
broke  his  pledge,  resumed  the  regal  power,  and,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  Gregory's  life,  an  incessant  war  was 
maintained  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope. 

After  the  death  of  Gregory,  who  is  venerated  as  a 
<aint  by  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  though  lie  was  never 
I'ormally  canonized,  the  papal  chair  was  occupied  by 


Victor  III.,  who,  after  a  brief  pontificate,  wa.^  succeed 
ed  by  Urhan  II.  This  pontiff,  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Gregory,  not  only  renewed  that  Pope'H  decree  con 
ccniing  lay  investitures,  but  he  jtrocecded  to  take 
active  stejis  to  inflict  punislinient  on  those  sovereigiik 
who  dared  to  violate  it.  Henry  I.,  who  then  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
incur  the  papal  resentment,  having  banished  An 
sebn.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  the  kingdom, 
because  he  insisted  upon  fetching  his  pall  from 
Rome,  and  receiving  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
Urban  was  indignant,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
publicly  excommunicating  the  English  sovereign  by 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Anselm  himself.  Nay,  not 
contented  with  renewing  the  decree  of  Gregory,  pro- 
hibiting lay  investitures,  he  advanced  a  step  further, 
and  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  he  caused  it  to  be  laid 
down  broadly  and  universally  as  a  new  law,  that  no  ec- 
clesiastic should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  a  layman. 
This  act  completed  what  Gregory,  doubtless,  had  in 
view  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy on  investitures — the  dissolution  of  all  feudal 
connection  between  the  church  and  the  state. 

Urban  II.  died  in  1099,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rainerius,  a  cardinal  of  the  Gregorian  party,  who 
took  the  title  of  Paschal  II.  The  emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  still  granting  investitures  as  formerly  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  papal  decrees,  and  was  living  in 
total  disregard  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
which  had  been  passed  against  him.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  church, 
the  new  Pope  endeavoured  to  instigate  Henry's  sub- 
jects to  renounce  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and 
so  well  did  he  succeed  in  his  object,  that  Henry's 
second  son  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
bis  father  in  1105.  From  the  manifesto  which  the 
young  prince  issued  in  viiulication  of  his  conduct,  the 
otdy  charge  brought  against  the  emperor  was,  that 
he  had  caused  a  schism  in  the  church,  and  had  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  Pope.  The  rebellion  was 
successful,  the  emperor  having  resigned,  and  his  son 
having  been  elected  and  crowned  king. 

Henry  V.  commenced  his  reign,  by  vowing  sub- 
mission to  the  Holy  See ;  and  the  Pope,  to  display 
a  clement  and  conciliatory  spirit,  while  he  confimied 
the  election  of  the  new  king,  coupled  his  renewed 
sanction  of  the  decree  agiiinst  lay  investitures,  with 
the  declaration  of  an  universal  amnesty  for  all  past 
offences.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Henry  ascended 
his  father's  throne  than  he  threw  oft"  the  mask  which 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  he  had  assumed,  and 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  declaring  that 
be  intended  to  proceed  in  future  with  the  investitur« 
of  bishops,  notwithstanding  his  former  promises.  A 
war  now  commenced  between  Henry  and  the  Pope. 
The  emperor  marched  into  Italy  in  1110  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  .30,000  men,  dem.anding  the  consent  of 
the  Pope  to  crown  him  emperor,  and  formally  to  re- 
cognize his  right  of  granting  investitures.  Paschil 
did  not  find  himself  in  a  situation  to  resist  Henrv 
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and  his  forces;  he  therefore  proposed  to  adjust  mat- 
ters by  a  compromise,  agreeing  to  allow  the  emperor 
to  resume  all  those  possessions  aud  regalia  with 
which  he  had  formerly  invested  the  bishops  and  ab- 
bots of  his  dominions.  The  proposal  was  accepted 
l)y  the  king,  and  the  compact  was  solemnly  con- 
(irmed  by  oath,  Henry  agreeing  to  renounce  tlie 
right  of  investiture  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and 
the  Pope  agreeing  to  command  all  bishops  and  ab- 
bots to  restore  whatever  property  had  been  granted 
to  them  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Henry 
now  repaired  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
German  and  Lombard  bishops,  who,  instead  of  giv- 
ing their  assent  to  tlie  compact,  attacked  the  Pope, 
charging  him  with  having  helped  himself  in  his 
necessity  at  their  expense.  The  Pope,  beset  both  by 
the  clergy  and  the  imperial  princes,  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  coronation;  but  having  hesitated 
about  recognizing  the  emperor's  right  of  investiture, 
his  holiness  was  seized  as  a  prisoner,  and  carried 
away ;  whereupon  he  entirely  yielded,  and  a  new 
compact  was  entered  into  granting  to  the  emperor 
in  future  full  right  of  investiture.  Paschal  was  ac- 
cordingly set  at  liberty,  and  Henry  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Germany,  having  gained  the  point  which 
had  been  so  long  contested  between  the  emperors 
and  the  Popes. 

After  the  departure  of  the  emperor  from  Rome,  the 
Pope,  in  a  Lateran  council  A.  D.  1112,  revoked  all 
the  concessions  which  had  been  extorted  from  him, 
and  annulled  the  compact  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween Henry  and  himself.  Yet  even  this  step  did 
not  satisfy  the  adlierents  of  the  Gregorian  party,  and 
to  allay  their  clamours,  the  Pope  found  himself,  after 
a  time,  compelled  to  pronounce  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  emperor.  The  same  .•-en- 
tence  was  afterwards  passed  by  Calixtus  11.,  who 
gave  a  fresh  sanction  to  the  decrees  against  investi- 
ture. The  estates  of  Germany  now  became  urgent 
for  a  reconciliation  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Pope,  and  chiefly  through  their  exertions  the 
celebrated  concordat  of  Worms  was  agreed  to  on 
the  23d  of  September  1122,  and  ratified  in  the 
following  year  by  a  general  council  in  the  Later.m 
palace  at  Rome.  This  was  the  first  oecumenical 
or  general  council  held  in  the  West ;  it  is  reckoned 
by  the  Chiu-ch  of  Rome  the  ninth  general  council. 
The  nature  of  the  treaty  made  at  Worms  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  is  thus  briefly  described  by 
Mr.  Riddle,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Papacy :'  "  By 
this  concordat,  the  emperor  bound  himself  to  main- 
tain perpetual  peace  with  the  popes,  and  to  restore 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  all  the  churches  in  his 
dominions  wliatever  property  had  been  taken  from 
them, — promising  also  that  there  should  be  in  future 
no  interference  with  the  free  elections  of  bisliops  and 
abbots, — and  undertaking  not  to  grant  investiture 
with  the  crosier  and  ring.  In  return  for  this,  the 
Pope  conceded  the  following  jiarticulars :  1.  That 
all  elections  of  bisliops  and  abbots  in  the  German 


empire  should  take  place  oidy  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  or  his  deputies  or  commissioners,  but  with 
out  simony  ;  in  case  of  a  disputed  election,  the  em- 
peror to  decide  in  favour  of  the  candidate  wlio  should 
be  declared  duly  elected  by  the  metropolitans  and 
bishops  of  the  province.  2.  The  elect  to  be  invested 
with  his  temporalities  at  th.e  imperial  court  by  the 
sceptre  only,  without  the  crosier  and  ring,  and  to 
pledge  himself  to  fulfil  all  his  obligations  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  state.  3.  With  reference  to  bishops 
within  the  empire,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  Ger- 
many, the  same  regulations  should  take  place,  but 
with  this  limitation,  that  such  investitures  should  be 
performed  within  six  moTiths  from  the  date  of  conse 
cration."  Thus  terminated  the  fifty  years'  struggle 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  Germany  on 
the  right  of  investiture. 

The  contest,  however,  had  not  been  confined  to 
Germany ;  it  was  carried  on  also  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  England  and  France.  The  first  who 
raised  the  standard  of  independence  as  a  churchman 
against  the  sovereign  in  England  was  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  sent  into  exile,  but 
after  a  time,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  king's 
sister,  was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  and  to 
resume  possession  of  his  see.  The  controversy  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  Pope  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, as  the  king  consented  to  forego  his  right  of 
investiture  with  crosier  and  ring,  but  insisted  upon 
his  right  to  demand  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken 
by  all  ecclesiastics.  This  practice,  accordingly,  was 
from  that  period  established  as  the  law  of  England, 
the  king  being  recognized  as  having  a  right  of 
sovereignty  over  all  persons  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil. 

In  the  same  manner,  but  after  a  shorter  struggle, 
the  controversy  was  settled  in  France.  The  first 
who  refused  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  French  king 
was  Rodolph,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who,  having 
been  elected  to  his  office  in  HOG,  proceeded  to  con- 
test the  matter  with  the  king,  Philip  I.  The  Pope, 
Paschal  II.,  happening  to  be  in  France  while  the 
controversy  was  raging,  himself  consecrated  Rodolph 
at  a  council  which  he  held  at  Troves.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis 
VI.,  who  agreed  to  recognize  the  election  of  Ro- 
dolpli,  provided  he  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
a  condition  which  was  readily  assented  to,  and  the 
dispute  terminated.  In  a  council  at  Rheims  in  1119, 
the  Pope,  Calixtus  II.,  insisted  upon  a  renewal  of  the 
decrees  against  lay  investitures,  but  Louis  with  equal 
firmness  insisted  upon  a  reservation  of  all  the  rights 
which  the  king  of  France  had  hitherto  exercised  in 
the  case  of  bishop.s  and  their  sees.  Investitures  with 
crosier  and  ring  had  for  some  time  fallen  into  disuse 
in  France,  and  the  king  made  no  opposition  to  ils 
final  prohibition.  Louis  VI.,  and  the  succeeding 
kings  of  France,  di.stinctly  recognized  the  freedom  o( 
episcopal  elections,  renouncing  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing to  bishoprics  whicli  had  lipon  formerly  exercised 
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»y  tlie  French  sovereign.  But  to  the  end  of  tlie 
Jweh'th  century,  tlie  custom  reniiiincil  uncliaiifjed  of 
ankin^  the  royal  permission  hcfore  [jroceeding  to  tlie 
election  of  a  bishop  for  any  vacant  see. 

INVIDIA,  the  personilication  of  Knvy,  a  goddess 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  She  was  considered  to 
bo  the  daughter  of  Pallas  and  Styx. 

INVISIBILITY,  an  attribute  ascribed  to  God  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Thus  he  is  styled  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  "the  King  eternal,  immortal,  mtvJt/Wc;" 
"  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see."  "  No  man," 
said  Jesus,  "  hath  seen  the  Father  at  any  time." 
He  is  therefore  the  invisible  God.  Were  he  the  ob- 
ject of  sight,  he  must  be  limited,  conlined  to  a  cer- 
tain, determin.ate  portion  of  space  ;  in  short,  he  would 
cease  to  be  the  Infinite  God. 

INVISIBLIiS,  a  name  given  to  those  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who, 
like  Osiander,  Schwenkfeld,  and  others,  denied  the 
perpetual  visibility  of  the  church. 

INVITATORY  PSALM,  a  psalm,  usually  the 
thirty-fourth,  which  was  sung  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian church  before  commencing  the  dispensation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  an  invitation  to  partici- 
pate of  the  commmiion,  and  was  a  distinct  psalm 
frotn  those  which  wore  sung  afterwards  while  the 
people  were  communicating. 

INVOCATION  OF  Till':  SAINTS.  Sec  Saint- 
Worship. 

INWARD  LIGHT.  See  Friends  (Society 
op). 

10,  a  priestess  of  Hnra  at  Argo.s,  whose  worship 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  her  father  Inachus. 
.Tens  is  reported  to  have  fixed  his  affections  upon  lo, 
and  on  account  of  Hera's  jealousy,  to  have  changed 
her  into  a  white  cow.  Hera  sought  the  cow  from 
Zeus,  and  having  obtained  her,  committed  her  to  the 
care  of  Argus,  who,  however,  was  slain  by  Hermes, 
and  lo  delivered.  Hera  then  despatched  a  gad-Hy  to 
torment  lo,  who,  after  being  driven  through  the 
whole  earth,  found  a  resting-place  in  Egypt.  She  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  worship  of  the  Egj'ptian 
goddess  IsU,  and  by  some  believed  to  be  identical 
with  her,  while  her  son  Epaphus,  by  Jupiter,  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  an  Egyptian  deity,  to  whom 
bulls  were  sacred.  The  ancients  believed  lo  to  be 
the  moon,  which  indeed  among  the  Argives  received 
the  name  of  lo. 

IONIC  SCHOOL,  the  earliest  of  the  schools  of 
pliilosophy  in  ancient  Greece.  It  was  founded  by 
Thales  of  Miletum,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  GOO.  His 
researclies  were  more  of  a  physical  than  a  metapliy- 
sical  character,  and  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  pri- 
mitive formation  of  the  imiverse.  From  observation 
Thales  was  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two 
fundamental  principles — a  pre-existing,  uncreated 
matter,  and  an  intelligent  principle  or  soul.  The 
primary  matter  he  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  fluid- 
ity, and  hence  he  is  usually  represented  as  teaching 
tliat  water  is  the  original  or  elementary  principle  of 


things.  From  the  operation  of  flic  intelligent  prin- 
ciple upon  matter,  or  (he  primary  fluid,  resulted  the 
formation  of  the  universe.  IJoth  Rilter  and  Couiiin 
charge  Thales,  who  is  well  entitled  to  be  called  the 
Father  of  Greek  philosophy,  with  atheism,  but  in- 
stead of  considering  this  weighty  charge  as  borne 
out  by  his  opinions,  we  would  be  inclined  rather  to 
view  the  intelligent  principle  or  nous,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  necessary  to  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
to  be,  if  not  a  full  recognition  of  God,  at  all  events, 
"  a  feeling  after  him,  if  haply  lie  might  find  him." 

The  successors  of  Thales  in  the  Ionic  school  were 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras.  Ana- 
ximander  seems  to  have  deviated  entirely  from  the 
opinions  of  Thales,  laying  aside  as  unnecessary  the 
notion  of  an  intelligent  principle,  and  seeking  only 
to  And  a  material  explanation  of  the  creation  of  all 
things.  With  this  view,  in.stead  of  water  or  fluid 
matter,  he  substituted  what  he  called  the  infinite, 
which  by  its  eternal  motion  produced  individual 
things.  Creation  was  with  him  the  decomposition 
of  the  Infinite ;  the  emanation  of  separate  pheno- 
mena from  the  all-comprehending  Infinite.  Anaxi- 
menes made  air,  not  water,  the  original  of  all  things, 
and  in  this  notion  he  was  followed  by  Diogenes  ol 
Apollonia,  who,  however,  gave  it  life  and  intelli- 
gence. Anaxagoras.  again,  the  philosopher  of  Cla- 
zomene,  restored  the  views  of  Thales,  maintaining 
matter  to  be  the  subject  of  form<,  and  intelligence 
the  active  principle  of  forms.  The  union  of  these 
constituted  in  his  opinion  the  first  principle  of  the 
universe.  Thus  Anaxagoras  more  clearly  developed 
and  strictly  demonstrated  what  Thales  had  only  ob- 
scurely hinted  at — the  idea  of  God.  He  also  de- 
veloped the  primitive  matter  which  he  believed  to 
consist  of  primitive  elements,  called  by  him  iiomceo- 
meria:  or  similar  parts.  Not  that  he  believed  the 
elements  to  be  similar  to  each  other,  but  similar  to 
the  qualities  which,  by  our  senses,  we  discover  in 
different  sorts  of  bodies.  The  system  of  Anaxagoras 
was  to  a  certain  extent  an  anticipation  of  the  Atomic 
theory  of  modern  times,  all  phenomena  being  regarded 
as  the  result  of  the  combination  in  different  degrees 
and  in  various  proportions  of  these  original  ele- 
ments. 

lODAMEIA,  a  priestess  of  AtJietta,  who  on  one 
occasion,  as  she  was  entering  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess by  night,  was  changed  into  a  block  of  stone  on 
seeing  the  head  of  Medusa,  which  was  worked  in 
the  garment  of  the  goddess.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  a  fire  was  kindled  every  day  upon  the 
altar  of  lodameia,  amid  the  exclamation,  "  lodameia 
lives,  and  demands  fire." 

lONIDES,  four  nymphs  possessed  of  healing 
powers,  who  had  a  temple  reared  in  honour  of  them 
on  the  river  Cytherus  in  Elis. 

IPHIGENEIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  Her  father  having  offended  Artemii 
from  some  cause  or  other,  probably  from  failing  to 
fulfil  a  vow  which  he  had  made,  was  warned  that  tbt 
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goddess  woulJ  only  be  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigeneia.  Agamemnon  was  most  unwilling  to  dis- 
charge so  painful  a  duty,  but  at  length  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  yield,  but  before  the  sacrifice  was 
performed,  Artemis  carried  off  Iphigeneia  to  Tauris, 
conferring  upon  her  the  honour  of  officiating  as  a 
priestess  at  her  shrine.  While  thus  engaged,  her 
brother  had  formed  the  plan  of  sacrilegiously  stealing 
and  cari-ymg  to  Attica  the  statue  o{  Artemis  in  Tau- 
ris, which  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
For  this  crime,  Orestes  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  the  goddess,  but  Iphigeneia  recognizing 
him  as  her  brother,  saved  him  from  death,  and  tied 
witli  him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  to  the  Attic 
town  of  Brauron  near  Marathon,  where  she  continued 
till  her  death  to  act  as  priestess  of  Artemis,  She 
was  held  in  veneration  after  death,  the  garments 
worn  by  women  who  died  in  cliildbirth  being  otlered 
up  to  her.  Iphigeneia,  under  the  name  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  Attica  and 
Lacedaemon.  Both  Pausanias  and  Herodotus  say 
tliat  tlie  Taurians  offered  sacrifices  to  Iphigeneia  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon. 

IPHTHIME,  one  of  tlie  Nereides,  and  the  mother 
(if  the  Satyrs,  in  ancient  Greek  mythology. 

IRELAND  (Chrlstianity  in).  Christianity  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  mto  Ireland  in 
tlie  course  of  the  fifth  century  by  Patricius  or  St. 
Patrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instru- 
ment of  planting  the  Christian  church  in  that  coun- 
try. Considerable  obscurity,  and  even  doubt,  how- 
ever, has  been  thrown  over  the  labours,  and  even 
(he  very  existence,  of  this  reputed  apostle  of  the 
Irish.  From  ancient  legends,  it  appears,  that  even 
prior  to  the  mission  of  Patrick  to  Ireland,  Pope  Coe- 
lestinus  had  sent  Palladius  to  that  country,  having 
iirdained  him  as  a  bishop  to  the  Scots,  by  whom  may 
have  been  meant  tlte  Irish.  The  Romish  missionary 
being  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people, 
ilid  little  or  no  good,  and  his  labours  besides  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  premature  decease.  Rom- 
isli  writers  are  wont  to  allege  that  Patrick  obtained 
liis  powers  and  authority  as  a  Christian  missionary 
from  the  Papal  see,  but  this  notion  is  rendered  very 
improbable  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  its  early  history,  the  Irish  church, 
hke  the  ancient  British  church,  preserved  an  entire 
independence  of  Rome. 

Patrick,  according  to  Ussher,  was  a  native  of  the 
U'est  of  Scotland,  having  been  born  in  a  village  be- 
tween Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  which  has  received 
fi'om  him  the  name  of  Kilpatrick.  Other  and  more 
recent  authorities  make  him  a  native  of  Boulogne  in 
ancient  Brittany  in  Gaul.  While  yet  a  youth,  he 
was  carried  oil'  Ijy  pirates  to  the  North  of  Ireland, 
where  lie  was  sold  as  a  bondman  to  a  chieftain  of  the 
district,  who  employed  him  in  tending  his  flocks. 
During  the  six  years  which  he  spent  in  this  service, 
he  became  familiar  with  the  Irish  language,  and 
iloeply  interested  in   the  Irish  people.     Having  ef- 


fected his  escape  from  bondage,  he  retumed  to  Scot 
land,  or,  as  some  allege,  to  Gaul.  At  a  later  period 
he  was  seized  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  revisit 
Ireland,  and  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service  o. 
God  among  the  Irish  people.  It  would  appear  from 
his  published  confession,  that  in  his  forty-fifth  year 
he  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  oflice  in  Britain, 
and  commenced  his  mission  to  Ireland  in  A.  D.  432. 
The  country  had  for  ages  been  the  seat  of  Pagan 
idolatry,  and  the  Druids  (which  see)  exercised,  in 
virtue  of  their  priesthood,  an  imlimited  authority 
and  influence  over  the  people.  The  old  annalists,  it 
is  true,  tell  us  of  Cormac  O'Conn,  one  of  their 
princes  in  the  fourth  centui-y,  who  first  tauglit  his 
subjects  to  despise  the  pagan  rites.  But  however 
much  the  Druidical  order  may  have  declined  in 
importance  before  the  arrival  of  Patrick,  his  first 
attempts  to  diffuse  Christian  knowledge  among  the 
people  met  with  the  most  powerful  resistance  from 
these  pagan  priests.  Yet  amid  all  opposition,  the 
zealous  devoted  missionary  relaxed  not  in  his  efforts 
Possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cus- 
toms and  the  language  of  the  country,  he  prosecuted 
his  great  work  with  unwearied  diligence,  among  all 
classes  of  society.  Nor  were  his  labours  without 
manifest  success.  Several  of  the  Irish  chieftains 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  and  in  gratitude  to 
their  spiritual  instructor,  they  conveyed  over  to  him 
portions  of  their  lands  which  he  used  as  sites  for  the 
erection  of  monasteries.  These  he  designed  to  be 
schools  in  which  priests  might  be  trained  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  Irish  people.  As  a  funda- 
mental means  of  imparting  knowledge,  he  is  said  to 
have  invented  an  alphabetical  character  for  the  Irish 
language.  He  preached  to  the  people  in  their  na- 
tive tongue,  and  according  to  Archbishop  Ussher, 
the  doctrines  which  he  taught  were  free  from  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  472,  he  estab- 
lished at  Armagh  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 

The  benefit  of  Patrick's  labours  in  Ireland  long 
survived  him.  He  left  behind  him  at  liis  death  in 
A.  D.  492,  a  band  of  well-educated,  devoted  men, 
who  sought  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  master. 
Drawing  their  own  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  the 
Holy  Scriptm-es,  tliey  referred  the  peoiile  to  the 
same  source  of  infallible  teaching;  and  planting 
throughout  the  country  monasteries  and  missionary 
schools,  the  fame  of  Ireland  as  the  seat  of  pure 
Scriptural  teaching  soon  rose  so  high,  that  it  received 
the  honourable  appellation  of  "the  Isle  of  Saints." 
And  on  the  testimony  of  Bede,  we  learn,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  many  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nobles  and  clergy  repaired  to  Ireland, 
either  for  instruction  or  for  an  opportunity  of  living 
in  monasteries  of  a  stricter  discijiline  ;  and  the  Scots, 
as  he  terms  the  Irish,  maintained  them,  taught  them, 
and  furnished  them  with  books  without  fee  or  re- 
ward. 

The  labours  of  the  Irish  clergy,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  their  own  country,  but  missionaries  wert 
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diapatclied  both  to  Britain  and  the  Continent,  to 
epread  the  Itnowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Clirist.  The 
duldees  of  lona  owed  tlioir  ori^'in  aH  a  Clirintian 
commnnity  to  the  preacliing  of  the  Irish  ai)ostlo 
Coliimba.  Rnrgundv,  Germany,  tlic  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  other  parts  of  tlic  Continent  of  Ein-ope, 
were  mainly  indebted  to  Irish  missionaries  for  tlieir 
(irst  acqnaintaneo  willi  Divine  tnitli.  The  Irish 
divines  in  the  eiiilitli  century  lield  a  high  charaeter 
for  learning,  and  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  Germany, 
himself  a  man  of  letters,  invited  to  his  court  various 
eminent  scholars  from  dilTeront  countries,  but  espe- 
cially from  Ireland.  For  a  long  period,  from  its  first 
foundation,  indeed,  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Church  of  Ireland  continued  to  assert  its 
independence  of  Koine,  and  to  maintain  its  positioti 
as  an  active,  living  brancli  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
owning  no  earthly  head,  but  faithfully  discharging 
its  heavenly  Master's  work,  and  obeying  his  will. 
Various  attempts  wore,  no  doubt,  made  by  Roman 
pontilfs  to  suhject  the  Irish  church  to  papal  domi- 
nation;  but  without  success.  At  length,  in  1155, 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  assuming  to  himself  authority  over 
Ireland,  published  a  bull,  making  a  grant  of  it  to 
Henry  II.,  king  of  Kngland.  The  ground  on  which 
the  Pope  rested  his  riglit  to  make  this  grant,  was  thus 
expressed  in  the  body  of  it :  "  For  it  is  undeniable, 
and  yoiu-  majesty  acknowledges  it,  tliat  all  islands 
on  which  Chri.st  tlie  Sun  of  Righteousness  hath 
shined,  and  whicli  have  received  the  Christian  faith, 
belong  of  right  to  St.  Peter  and  the  most  holy  Ro- 
man church." 

From  this  period  the  Irish  church  came  to  bo  es- 
sentially Romish  in  its  doctrines, constitution,  and  dis- 
cipline. At  one  time  it  was  said  to  have  been  so  tloiu'- 
ishing,  that  it  had  no  fewer  than  throe  hundred  bish- 
ops ;  but  in  a  national  .synod,  held  in  1152,  only 
three  yeai's  before  the  submission  of  the  church  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  tlie  number  amounted  to  thirty- 
four,  and  before  the  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  number  of  these  luid  disappeared. 

The  interference  of  the  popes  with  the  Irish  church 
was  limited,  for  half  a  century,  almost  exclusively  to 
the  bestowing  of  palls  on  the  archbishops  as  the  sees 
hajipened  to  become  vacant.  But  at  length,  in  1172, 
Henry  completed  his  conquest  of  Ireland,  when  the 
clergy  in  synod  convened,  directed  that  the  divine 
service  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  should,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  in  all  things  conformable  to  that  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England.  In  1177,  an  assembly  of  tlie 
Irish  clergy  was  convened  at  Waterford,  in  wliich 
Henry's  title  to  the  sovereign  dominion  of  Ireland 
was  formally  asserted  and  declared,  with  the  most 
dreadful  doiumciatioiis  of  the  severest  censures  of 
the  church  against  all  who  should  dispute  liis  right- 
ful authority.  To  maintain  his  sovereignty  over  tlie 
Irish  clergy,  Henry  tilled  up  the  vacant  sees  mostly 
with  iMiglishmen  favourable  to  his  interests,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  even 
of  bitter  hostility,  began  to  be  manifested  between 


the  Englisii  and  tlie  Iritth  ecclesiastics.  At  length, 
wlien  John  Hucceeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  thin 
animosity,  which  hfid  long  been  smouldering,  burst 
forth  into  a  flame.  The  archbishoijric  of  Armagh 
being  vacant,  the  king  asserted  his  privilege,  and 
nominated  an  Englishman,  Humphry  de  Tickhull, 
to  the  see.  Hut  the  sulVragan  bishops,  and  some 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  proceeded,  without  regard  to 
the  royal  mandate,  to  elect  Eugene  .MacGillivider, 
one  of  their  own  countrymen.  John,  enraged  at 
this  infringement  of  his  prerogative,  addressed  an 
appeal  to  the  Irish  legate  against  the  irregular 
election ;  while  Eugene,  meanwhile,  repaired  to 
Rome,  and  was  coniirmed  by  the  Pope.  Still  more 
incensed  at  this  open  defiance  of  his  authority,  the 
king  prohibited  the  reception  of  Eugene  by  the 
clergy  of  Armagh.  The  contest  was  protracted  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  clergy  adhering  to  the  Pope 
and  Eugene  ;  the  king  insisting  on  his  privilege,  and 
withholding  the  temporalities  of  the  see.  Through 
the  influence  of  a  bribe,  however,  .lohn  was  prevailed 
upon  to  yield,  and  Eugene  was  formally  invested 
with  all  the  rights  of  the  see,  and  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity fully  conceded. 

The  Pope  now  occupied  a  firm  vantage  ground,  in 
so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  and  although  the 
king  and  the  clergy  were  often  at  variance  on  the 
subject  of  nominations  to  vacant  sees,  the  Pope  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  improved  position 
to  settle  all  such  disputes,  by  thrusting  in  some  crea- 
ture of  his  own  in  utter  disregard  of  the  alleged 
claims  of  both  the  contending  parties.  The  papal 
encroachments  were  tamely  submitted  to,  and  both 
the  civil  and  spiritual  rights  of  the  Irish  prelates 
were  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Henry  III.,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  made 
the  most  oppressive  demands  upon  the  Irish  clergy, 
exacting,  in  122G,  a  fifteenth  of  all  cathedral  churches 
and  religious  houses,  and  a  sixteenth  of  all  other  ec- 
clesiastical revenues.  Attempts  were  also  made  to 
overspread  the  kingdom  with  Italian  ecclesiastics, 
who,  though  luxuriously  fattening  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Irish  church,  refused  to  discliarge  their 
clerical  functions,  or  even  to  reside  in  the  country 
which  they  pillaged  by  their  extortions.  Besides, 
the  Irish  clergy,  who  possessed  the  most  exalted 
views  of  the  superior  excellence  of  their  own  church, 
were  not  a  little  otiended  by  some  of  the  most  worth- 
less of  their  English  brethren  seeking  refuge  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Indignant  at  the  intrusion  of 
these  aliens  into  a  church  which  could  look  back  up- 
on a  long  catalogue  of  holy  and  devoted  men,  they 
passed  a  strong  ordinance  tliat  no  Englishman  should 
be  admitted  or  received  into  a  benefice  in  any  one 
of  the  Irish  churches.  At  the  reiiuest  of  Henry, 
the  Pope  interfered,  commanding  tliis  ordmance  to 
be  formally  rescinded  within  the  space  of  one  month, 
and  in  case  of  a  refusal  threatening  himself  to  rescind 
it,  and  to  declare  it  nuU  and  void.  The  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  indeed,  during  the 
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;liirteentli  century,  was  to  encroach  on  tlie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  civil  j^ower,  and  to  extend  the  autliority 
of  the  spiritual  courts  over  matters  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  law. 
And  even  on  points  which  were  included  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts,  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  canon  law  was  at  variance  with 
the  law  of  the  land.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  law  of  bastardy.  According  to  the  com- 
mon law,  a  person  born  before  lawful  wedlock  was 
incapable  of  inheriting  property,  whereas,  according 
to  canon  law,  he  possessed  all  the  privileges  of  a 
regular  heir.  This  was  in  great  danger  of  leading 
to  a  collision  between  the  civil  and  spiritual  courts. 
But  to  prevent  such  an  unhappy  result,  it  was  re- 
solved to  limit  the  spiritual  courts  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  simple  point  of  fact,  whether  the  person 
was  or  was  not  born  before  lawful  wedlock,  the  legal 
rights  of  the  party  being  left  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  courts. 

For  two  centuries  before  the  Reformation  inces- 
sant contests  were  carried  on  between  the  Irish  clergy 
and  the  English  sovereigns,  both  parties  struggling 
for  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Not  that 
they  sought  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church, 
for,  indeed,  they  sought  nothing  more  than  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  as  churchmen  from  the  sovereign  of 
England  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  They  were  content  to 
bow  implicitlv  in  submission  to  the  papal  authority. 
The  power  of  the  church  and  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  were  carried  to  an  extravagant  extent.  Cleri- 
cal debtors  claimed  to  be  exempted  from  arrest,  and 
their  properties  from  being  taxed,  without  their  own 
consent.  The  clergy  exercised  the  right  of  pardoning 
felons  within  their  own  dioceses,  or  commuted  their 
punishment  for  money.  They  engaged  in  the  most 
unseemly  disputes  with  one  another,  and  sometimes 
even  settled  their  quarrels  by  single  combat.  The 
church  revenues  were,  in  many  cases,  utterly  inade- 
quate for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  poverty  they  were  rapacious  and  oppres- 
sive. Exorbitant  demands  were  made  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  offices.  Ecclesiastical  censures 
were  commuted  for  money.  Indulgences  were  sold, 
and  every  opportunity  was  seized  of  extorting  money 
from  the  people.  Instead  of  being  examples  to  their 
flocks  of  every  good  work,  the  priesthood  almost 
universally  was  notorious  for  the  most  shameless 
profligacy.  With  a  clergy  both  ignorant  and  disso- 
lute, true  piety  was,  of  course,  well  nigh  a  .stranger 
in  the  land,  while  its  place  was  occupied  by  the 
grossest  superstition.  Nearly  six  hundred  monastic 
establishments,  belonging  to  eighteen  ditt'erent  orders, 
were  scattered  over  the  entire  face  of  the  country, 
filiostly  friars,  black,  white,  and  grey,  swarmed  in 
cnuntless  multitudes,  practising  upon  the  credulity 
of  an  ignorant  and  deluded  people.  Crowds  of  Irish 
pilgrims  resorted  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  popish 
countries,  many  of  whom  perished  by  the  way.  At 
home,  also,  immense  numbers  were  persuaded  an- 


nually to  visit  St.  Patrick's  purgatory  at  Lough 
Derg,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  the  expectation 
that  penances  performed  at  that  privileged  station 
would  purge  away  even  the  deadliest  sins.  Such 
were  the  impositions  practised  by  the  priests  at  this 
celebrated  place,  that  the  Pope  ordered  its  demoli- 
tion in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  face,  however, 
of  a  distinct  prohibition  from  the  Roman  pontitf  him- 
self, the  station  at  Lougli  Derg  continues  to  this 
day  to  be  a  place  of  favourite  resort  to  the  deluded 
victims  of  Romish  superstition. 

To  such  a  state  of  degradation  was  the  Irish  church 
reduced  before  the  light  of  the  glorious  Reformation 
dawned  upon  the  once  far-famed  "Island  of  the 
Saints."  Darkness,  indeed,  covered  the  land,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.  Both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  had  thrown  ofl'  not  the  restraints  of  religion 
alone,  but  even  of  morality  and  common  decency. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  tliat  the  spirit  of  religious  in- 
quiry, which  so  rapidly  spread  throughout  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
should  have  found  a  greater  difficulty  than  anywhere 
else  in  effecting  a  lodgment  for  itself  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

IRIS,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  minister  of  the 
gods,  who  conveyed  messages  both  to  gods  and  men. 
The  rainbow  received  the  name  of  Iris,  and  the  god- 
dess in  all  probability  was  a  personification  of  that 
brilliant  phenomenon  in  the  heavens.  In  the  later 
classics  she  generally  appears  as  the  attendant  o( 
Hera.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  worship  of 
Iris,  except  that  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Delians 
with  oflerings  of  wheaten  cakes,  honey,  and  dried 
figs. 

IRISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The  Irish 
clergy  and  people  sunk,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  pre- 
ceding article,  to  the  lowest  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  degradation,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  the  Lutheran 
Reformation.  Since  the  twelfth  century  Romanism 
had  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant and  uninquiring  natives.  A  spirit  of  reli- 
gious investigation  had,  indeed,  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation,  forced  its  way  into  Ireland 
by  means  of  English  settlers  ;  and,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Henry  VII.,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  enact 
statutes  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
Lollardism  and  heresy.  But  such  seeds  of  the 
Reformation,  introduced  into  Ireland  by  English 
emigrants,  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  an  ungenial  soil, 
and,  therefore,  speedily  withered  away.  For  while, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  reformed  principles 
met  with  a  ready  reception  in  England,  a  considera- 
ble period  elapsed  before  they  could  find  a  footing  in 
Ireland.  "  Prelates  of  the  more  eminent  dioceses," 
says  Dr.  Leland  in  his  'History  of  Ireland,'  "slept 
in  monastic  tranquillity,  while  all  Europe  resounded 
with  the  tumult  of  theological  disputes.  It  is  ridi 
culous  to  find  an  Irish  bishop  renowned  for  the  com- 
position of  a  hymn  in  barbarous  Latin  rhymef  ii' 
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pmisn  of  a  Saint  Macartiii,  wliilo  lii.s  hrfitlirfn  in 
other  C()iirilri(!a  wore  om^a^dd  in  (lis(Miysiiin  of  llin 
most  important  points  of  rcliiiion  ;  oi'otlit^rs  doppiid- 
inf;  for  .salvalion  on  boiiif^  wrapt  at  tluiir  dyinj;  hour 
in  tlifi  cowl  of  St.  Francis,  wlicn  Koine  horscif  had 
confessed  witli  sliaine  tlic  follies  and  eiionniti<'a 
which  had  disgraced  her  conimnnioii." 

No  sooner  had  Henry  VIII.  secured  the  cordi.il 
and  protnpt  compliance  of  his  Kn},'lish  subjects  with 
the  principles  of  the  Uefonnation  than  he  resolved 
to  procure,  if  possible,  a  reception  for  the  new  doc- 
trines in  Ireland  also  With  this  view  he  dispatched 
commissioners  to  confer  with  the  clerf^y  and  nobility 
of  that  country,  and  to  obtain  a  general  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  kinie's  supremacy  as  the  earthly  he.ad  of 
the  church.  Instead,  however,  of  the  royal  conimis- 
aioiiers  succeeding  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  they  were  treated,  to  Henry'"  mortification 
and  disappointment,  with  the  greatest  indilference 
and  neglect.  The  advocates  of  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy, in  opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  the  king, 
were  zealous  and  determined.  They  were  headed 
by  Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  prelate  of  abi- 
lity and  learning,  and  who,  being  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land, possessed  sufficient  influence  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  Henry,  and  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
lleformation  in  Ireland.  The  chief  agent  in  for- 
warding the  royal  designs  was  George  Brown,  who 
had  been  a  provincial  of  the  friars  of  St.  Augustin, 
but  who  was  the  first  Protestant  ]u-elate  that  held  a 
see  in  Ireland,  having  been  appointed  by  Henry, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  had  attracted  peculiar 
notice  by  tlie  zeal  with  which  he  jircached  doctrines 
utterly  opposed  to  the  dogmas  of  tlie  Romish  church, 
and  being  thus,  for  a  long  period,  favourable  to  re- 
formed opinions,  he  was  thought  to  be  well  adapted 
for  leading  the  way  in  planting  a  reformed  church 
among  the  bigoted  Irish  Romanists.  His  labours 
in  the  cause  of  Protestantism  met  with  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition,  and  his  life  was  frequently  in  im- 
minent danger  from  the  zealots  of  the  po]iish  party. 
He  reported  to  the  king  the  melanjioly  position  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Ireland,  aiul  strongly  recom- 
mended that  an  Irish  parliament  should  be  sum- 
moned without  delay  in  order  to  enforce  a  general 
acknowledginent  of  the  king's  supremacy.  The 
suggestion  of  Archbishop  Browii  was  adopted,  and 
a  parliament  was  convened  at  Dublin  on  the  first  of 
May  153G,  by  which  all  opposition  was  silenced,  and 
the  national  religion  was  formally  changed,  the  Re- 
formed faith  being  established  as  the  recognized 
religion  of  the  country.  Various  statutes  were  en- 
acted with  the  view  of  can-ying  out  this  great  olijeet. 
The  king  was  declared  supreme  earthly  head  of  the 
church  of  Ireland ;  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
Hrst-fruits  of  bishoprics,  and  other  secidar  promo- 
tions in  the  Irish  church,  as  well  as  the  first-fruits  of 
abbeys,  priories,  colleges,  and  hospitals  ;  all  appeals 
to  Rome  m  spiritual  causes  were  forbidden  ;  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  was  solemnly  renounced,  and  all 


who  should  dare  to  acknowledge  It  in  Ireland  were 
made  subject  to  pra;munire  ;  all  officers  of  every  kind 
and  degree  were  retpiired  to  take  the  oath  of  Bupre- 
macy,  and  the  refusal  to  take  it  was  pronounced,  as  in 
Kngland,  to  be  high  treason.  Thus  was  Protestant- 
ism declared  to  be  the  religion  of  Ireland  by  law 
established.  The  religious  houses  were  »upprS5»eG 
and  their  lands  vested  for  ever  in  the  crown. 

The  partizans  of  Rome  in  Ireland  were  indignant 
at  the  spiritual  authority  a-ssumed  by  the  king;  ana 
numbers  of  the  old  Irish  chieftains  avowed  their 
readiness  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  ancient 
religion.  Archbishop  lirown  found  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, even  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  counteract- 
ing the  secret  movements  of  Cromer  and  the  i)Opish 
party,  who  had  sent  a  special  emissary  to  Rome  to 
express  their  devotion  to  the  holy  father,  and  to 
implore  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  his  spiritual 
authority  in  Ireland.  Several  incumbents  of  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  chose  to  resign  their  benefices 
rather  than  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy 
Commissioners  were  despatched  secretly  from  Rome 
to  encourage  Cromer  and  his  associates  in  their  op- 
po.sition  to  the  recent  enactments,  and  to  rouse  the 
Irish  chieftains  of  the  North  to  rise  in  defence  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  A  confederacy  was  soon  formed 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy ;  an  army  was  raised 
to  do  battle  in  defence  of  the  Pope's  authority ;  but 
the  victory  of  Bellahoe,  on  the  borders  of  Meath, 
broke  the  power  of  the  Northern  Irish,  and  sent 
them  to  their  homes.  After  a  while,  recovering 
from  the  consternation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown,  the  Irish  cnieftains  prepared  once  more  to 
draw  the  sword  against  the  heretics.  But  the  prompt 
measures  of  the  government  frustrated  this  new 
attempt  at  insurrection,  and  the  chieftains  with  their 
tumultuary  bands  were  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
These  repeated  defeats  weakened  the  influence  of  the 
Ulster  nobles,  and  rendered  the  cause  of  the  Pope  more 
and  more  hopeless  every  day.  Numbers  of  monasteries 
were  now  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and 
many  of  the  warmest  adherents  of  Rome  submitted 
themselves  to  the  royal  authority.  From  Connaught, 
from  Meath,  from  Monster,  the  most  turbulent  of 
the  Irish  lords  vied  with  each  other  in  professions  of 
reconciliation  to  the  king's  government,  and  agreed 
to  tlieir  indentures  being  couched  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  submission.  Henry  gladly  received  the 
most  powerful  of  these  chieftains  at  his  court  ;  loaded 
them  with  presents,  constituted  them  peers  of  par- 
liament and  members  of  the  Irish  council,  and  con- 
finned  to  them  by  patent  their  hereditary  posses- 
sions to  be  held  of  the  king  by  military  service. 

Thus  peace  was  restored  to  Ireland,  in  so  far  as 
the  Irish  chieftains  were  concerned.  The  clergi.-, 
however,  were  not  so  easily  won  over  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  During  the  lifetime  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  they  felt  themselves  under  considerable 
restraint,  but  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  to  the 
throne,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  new  English 
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liturgy,  roused  tliem  to  a  bold  and  determined 
opposition  to  tlie  innovations  introduced  into  tlie  re- 
ligion of  their  country.  Archbishop  Brown  had 
removed  the  relics  and  images  iVoin  the  churches, 
and  this  change,  though  submitted  to  with  reluc- 
tance, had  given  rise  to  no  open  manifestation  of  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  will.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
proclamation  made,  enjoining  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  liturgy,  than  the  slumbering  spirit  of  discontent 
among  the  clergy  broke  forth  into  deeds  of  open 
opposition.  The  new  Uturgy  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  scorn,  more  especially  as  no  law  had  yet 
established  it  in  Ireland.  The  court  was  insulted 
without  a  power  of  vindicating  its  authority ;  and 
the  people,  strong  in  their  attachment  to  the  old 
religion,  sympathized  cordially  with  the  clergy  in 
their  hostility  to  the  reformed  mode  of  wor.ship.  In 
the  midst  of  these  distractions,  the  English  govern- 
ment embraced  every  opportunity  of  advancing  the 
Protestant  cause  in  Ireland,  by  the  appointment  of 
reformed  ministers  to  the  vacant  charges.  Tliese, 
however,  found  no  small  difficulty  in  discharging 
their  sacred  duties,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices, 
and  even  enmity  of  their  parishioners.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  John  Bale,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ossory,  and  whose  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  so  strong,  that 
the  people  rose  against  him,  and  five  of  his  domes- 
tics were  slain  before  his  face,  while  his  own  life  was 
only  saved  by  the  vigorous  interposition  of  the  civil 
magistrate. 

The  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  the  succession 
of  Marv  to  the  throne,  proved  a  grievous  discourage- 
ment to  the  friends  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  The 
Reformation,  imperfectly  though  it  had  yet  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  Irish  church,  was  for  a  time  completely 
arrested.  A  license  was  now  published,  as  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  celebration  of  mass  without  penalty  or 
compulsion.  Tlie  reformed  clergy  dreaded  the  ap- 
proach of  a  time  of  persecution,  and  some  of  them 
sought  safety  in  flight,  while  others  were  ejected  to 
give  place  to  ecclesiastics  devoted  to  the  Romish 
communion.  An  Irish  parliament  was  convened  at 
Dublin  in  1556,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
ancient  faith  and  worship.  A  papal  bull  to  that  etiect 
was  read,  the  whole  assembly  of  Lords  and  Commons 
listening  to  it  on  their  bended  knees,  in  token  of 
reverence  and  contrition  ;  after  which,  they  adjourned 
to  the  cathedral,  where  Te  Deum  was  solemnly 
clianti;d  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  restoration 
of  Ireland  to  the  unity  of  the  holy  church  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  worship  were  now 
once  more  established  in  Ireland  as  well  as  England ; 
all  acts  made  against  the  holy  see  were  repealed  ;  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was  revived ;  the  properly 
wd  emoluments  vested  in  the  crown  were  reston:d 
to  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  such  lands  as 
had  been  gi-arited  to  the  laity,  and  which  it  might 
have  been  dangerous  to  wrest  from  them.  Matters 
now  raturned  to  nearlv  the  same  state  as  before  the 


Reformation  ;  and  the  Protestants  who  had  not  quit- 
ted the  country,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  opi- 
nions and  worship  in  privacy  without  molestation  or 
hindrance  ;  the  persecuting  spirit  which,  during  this 
unhappy  reign,  raged  iu  England,  not  having  extend 
ed  across  the  Irish  channel. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  at  lier  sister's  death, 
the  new  queen's  well-known  adherence  to  the  cause  ot 
the  Reformation  revived  the  hearts  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  all  parts  of  her  dominions.  Agreeably  to 
the  royal  instructions,  an  Irish  parliament  was  con- 
vened in  January  1560,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
anew  the  reformed  worship.  Not  a  i&w,  both  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  assembled  on  that  occasion,  were 
keen  partizans  of  Rome,  but  after  a  session  of  onlv 
a  few  weeks,  and  amid  considerable  opposition,  sta- 
tutes were  passed  reversing  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system  of  Queen  Mary,  andestablishing Protestantism 
as  henceforth  the  established  religion  of  Ireland. 
The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  now  restored  to 
the  crown ;  all  laws  against  heresy  were  repealed ; 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  en- 
forced, and  all  the  queen's  subjects  were  obliged  to 
attend  the  public  service  of  the  church.  The  Rom- 
ish party  inveighed  against  the  heretical  queen  and 
her  impious  mmisters.  The  clergy  who  could  not 
conscientiously  conform,  resigned  their  livings,  and 
as  no  reformed  ministers  could  be  found  to  supply 
their  places,  the  churches  fell  to  ruin,  and  whole  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  were  left  without  religious  or- 
dinances. The  Irish  people  generally  had  never 
lost  their  ancient  attachment  to  the  Romish  religion, 
and  finding  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  their  fore- 
fathers, since  the  time  of  the  Second  Henry,  now  set 
at  nought  by  the  government,  their  clergy  removed, 
and  no  others  substituted  in  their  room,  they  natur- 
ally conceived  a  bitter  hatred  against  their  English 
rulers,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  should  occm-  of  vindicating  their  religion 
even  by  force  of  arms  against  the  heretics.  Such 
hostile  feelings  met  with  no  small  encouragement, 
both  from  the  Pope  whose  authority  had  been  treated 
with  contempt,  and  from  the  king  of  Spain  who  hap- 
pened at  this  time  to  be  on  no  very  friendly  footing 
with  Elizabeth. 

Ireland  continued  to  be  exposed  to  constant  in- 
ternal commotions,  caused  by  the  ambition  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  petty  chieftains,  who  complained  loudly 
of  the  uncompromising  firmness  with  which  Elizabeth 
maintained  her  royal  prerogative  in  the  matter  of 
pecuniary  assessments.  One  of  these  discontented 
nobles,  by  name  Fitz-Maurice,  after  urging  in  vain 
upon  the  king  of  Franco  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  made 
the  same  proposal  to  the  Pope,  and  so  cordially  did 
His  Holiness  enter  into  the  project,  that  he  forth- 
with issued  a  bull  addressed  to  the  prelates,  princes, 
nobles,  and  people  of  Ireland,  exhorting  them  to 
assist  Fitz-Maurice  in  contending  for  the  recovery  oi 
their  liberty  and  the  defence  of  the  holy  church. 
riiilip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  aided  in  this  enterprize. 
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which,  however,  proved  entirely  uiisiiccc«8ful,  and 
yet  not  before  tlie  flame  of  rebellion  had  been 
kindled  throiif,'hoiit  (lie  grcnter  part  of  Ireland, 
raised  cliielly  by  tlie  Ivirl  of  Desmond,  whose  death, 
by  tlio  hand  of  violence,  put  an  end  to  the  insurree- 
tion  in  the  meantime.  One  rebellion  after  another 
kept  the  connlry  in  a  state  of  eonnnotion,  fomented  by 
the  Popes  of  Uome,  who  were  anxions  to  recover  the 
anthorily  which  they  had  so  lonj;  claimed  over  tlie 
chnreh  and  people  of  Ireland.  Witli  the  view  of 
accomplishin;^  this  object,  they  succeeded  in  orga- 
nizing a  .strong  popish  party,  which  the  vigour  of 
Elizabeth's  government  kept  in  some  restraint;  but 
on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  they  assumed  a  bolder 
attitude  than  ever.  Several  cities  of  Leinster,  and 
ahno.st  all  the  cities  of  Munstcr,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  restore  tlie  Romi.sli  worship  in  open  con- 
tempt of  the  penal  statutes  of  the  realm.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  design  they  proceeded  to  eject  the 
reformed  ministers  from  their  churches,  they  seized 
such  religious  houses  as  had  been  converted  to  civil 
uses,  they  erected  their  crosses,  celebrated  their 
masses  in  public,  and  their  ecclesiastics  might  be 
seen  marching  in  public  procession  clotlied  in  the 
habits  of  their  respective  monastic  orders.  The  sedi- 
tious spirit  now  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  southern 
counties  of  Irehmd,  and  the  govermnent  found  it 
necessai-y  to  take  active  measures  for  its  supjjres- 
sion  ;  and  so  prompt,  as  well  as  energetic,  were  these 
measures,  that  the  insun'ection  of  the  Southerns, 
alarming  though  it  appeared  for  a  time,  was  brought 
to  a  speedy  termination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  undecided  and  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  James  led  the  Irish  Romanists  to 
believe  that  lie  was  not  unfriendly  to  their  commu- 
nion. Presuming  on  the  tenderness  of  the  king 
towards  their  church,  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  de- 
nounced from  the  altar  all  who  ventured  to  attend 
on  the  established  worship.  Abbeys  and  monaste- 
ries were  repaired,  and  the  rites  of  the  ancient  faith 
were  celebrated  openly  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  But  though  James  might  seem  to  be  somewhat 
indulgent  to  the  erroneous  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  no  monarch  could  hold  in  greater  abhor- 
rence all  attempts  to  trench  upon  the  royal  prero- 
gative, by  maintaining  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  With  such  feelings,  he  bad 
published  a  proclamation  in  England,  commanding 
all  Jesuits  and  other  priests  who  had  received  orders 
from  any  foreign  power  to  depart  from  the  kingdom  ; 
and  to  maintain  his  consistency,  he  issued  a  similar 
proclamation  in  Ireland,  ordering  all  the  Romish 
clergy  to  quit  the  countiy  within  a  limited  time, 
unless  they  consented  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  This  latter  proclamation,  instead  of  frighten- 
ing, only  enraged  the  popish  party,  who  represented 
it  as  an  act  on  the  part  of  government  of  the  most 
wanton  injustice  and  oppression.  A  remonstrance 
and  petition  was  immediately  got  up,  demanding  the 
free  exercise  of  their   religion,  but  this  document 


having  been  laid  before  the  council,  on  the  very  day 
when  intelligence  reached  Dublin  of  the  Gunpow 
dcr  Plot,  the  chief  petitioners  were  seized  and  im 
prisoned  in  the  castle,  while  Sir  Patrick  IJarnwell, 
their  |jrincipal  agent,  was  sent  in  custody  into  Eng- 
land, by  the  command  of  the  king.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discontent  which  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
manists in  every  part  of  Ireland,  kept  thii  govennnent 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  suspicion  and  uneasiness,  and 
gave  weight  to  every  report  of  insurri'ction  and  con- 
s|jiracy.  Nor  were  tlie  fears  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  altogether  without  foundation.  The  North- 
em  chieftains,  followed  by  numbers  of  the  native 
Irish,  were  imprudent  enough  to  fonii  the  plan  of  a 
new  rebellion,  which  was  speedily  brought  to  an  end, 
however,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  government.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  vast  tract  of  land  amounting 
to  500,000  acres  in  six  northern  counties  was  forfeited 
to  the  crown.  This  led  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  felt  at  this  day.  A  large 
population  of  loyal  and  industrious  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Protestants,  settled  in  the  northern  counties, 
the  lands  were  cultivated  and  improved,  a  numbei 
of  flourishing  towns  were  established,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  became  the  most  prosperous  and 
thriving  district  of  Ireland. 

To  enforce  the  royal  authority,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  religious  dissensions  and  animosities  which 
still  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  James 
resolved  to  summon  an  Irish  parliament.  The 
recusants,  who  formed  a  large  and  powerful  party, 
were  alarmed  lest  some  additional  enactments  were 
contemplated  against  those  who  refused  to  abandon 
the  Romish  communion.  To  prevent  any  further 
penal  statutes  being  passed,  every  exertion  was  made 
to  strengthen  the  popish  faction.  The  priests  ha- 
rangued the  people  on  the  dangers  of  the  present 
crisis  ;  excommunication  was  threatened  against 
every  man  who  should  vote  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
terests of  holy  mother  church.  Rut  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  etibrts  made  to  increase  their  num- 
bers, the  recusants  were  mortified  to  find,  on  the 
assembling  of  parliament,  that  a  considerable  majo- 
rity of  the  members  were  Protestants,  and  therefore 
friendly  to  the  government.  The  recusants,  how- 
ever, were  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  the  de- 
bates violent  and  disorderly,  more  especially  as  they 
claimed  to  form  a  majority  of  members  legally  elect- 
ed. At  the  very  outset  an  animated  and  even  angrj- 
discussion  arose  on  the  election  of  a  speaker,  and 
Sir  John  Davis,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
the  king,  having  been  chosen  to  the  office,  the  re- 
cusants refused  to  sit  or  to  take  any  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  an  assembly  so  illegal,  so  violent,  and 
arbitrary.  In  this  state  of  matters  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  prorogue  the  parliament.  The  recusaiiM 
laid  their  complaints  against  the  validity  of  many  oi 
the  elections  before  the  king,  who  succeeded  in 
quieting  their  scruples,  and  prevailing  upon  them  to 
take    [lart    in  the  deliberations  of  the   parhament 
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lirected,  as  tliese  were,  chiefly  to  tlie  civil  affairs  of 
the  country. 

While  tlie  parliament  was  sitting,  a  convocation 
of  the  clergy  was  directed  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  framing  a  public  confession 
of  faith  for  the  established  cluirch  of  Ireland.  This 
confession  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  1615  by 
Archbishop  Ussher,  one  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
men  of  his  day.  The  document,  when  completed, 
consisted  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  four  ar- 
ticles, iucludir.g  the  nine  Calvinistic  Articles  of 
Lambeth  (which  see),  prepared  in  1595;  and  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  the  convocation,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  that  body,  and  ratified  by  the  lord-de- 
puty of  Ireland. 

At  the  death  of  James  I.,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son  Charles  I.,  England  being  involved  in  foreign 
wars,  and  emban'assed  by  domestic  dissensions,  the 
Irish  recusants  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent  among 
their  own  countrymen.  In  this  they  were  aided  as 
usual  by  Rome,  a  bull  having  been  issued  by  Urban 
VIII.,  calling  upon  them  rather  to  lose  their  lives 
than  to  take  that  wicked  and  pestilent  oath  of  supre- 
macy, whereby  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  church 
was  wrested  from  the  hand  of  the  vicar  of  God  Al- 
mighty. Such  an  appeal  coming  from  the  Pope 
himself,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people.  Charles, 
however,  by  the  advice  of  the  Irish  council,  provided 
against  the  apparently  impending  danger  by  making 
a  large  addition  to  his  army  in  Ireland.  Hopes  were 
held  out  to  the  popish  party  of  obtaining  some  fa- 
vourable concessions  from  the  king,  and  reports  were 
industriously  spread  that  they  were  to  be  gratified 
with  a  full  toleration  of  their  religion.  The  Protes- 
tant clergy  forthwitli  took  the  alarm,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  hastened  to 
lay  before  the  government  a  firm  but  respectful 
protest  against  all  toleration  of  Popish  worship  and 
ceremonies.  "  The  religion  of  the  papists,"  said 
they,  "  IS  superstitious  and  idolatrous ;  their  faith 
and  doctrine,  erroneous  and  heretical;  their  church, 
in  respect  of  both,  apostatical.  To  give  them  there- 
fore a  toleration,  or  to  consent  that  they  may  freely 
exercise  their  religion,  and  profess  their  faith  and 
doctrine,  is  a  gi'ievous  sin,  and  that  in  two  respects  ; 
for,  first,  it  is  to  make  ourselves  accessary  not  only 
(0  their  superstitions,  idolatries,  and  heresies,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  all  the  abominations  of  popeiy,  but 
also,  (which  is  a  consequence  of  the  former)  to  the 
perdition  of  the  seduced  people,  which  perish  in  the 
deluge  of  the  Catholic  apostacy.  Secondly,  to  grant 
them  a  toleration,  in  respect  of  any  money  to  be 
given,  or  contribution  to  be  made  by  them,  is  to  set 
religion  to  sale,  and  with  it  the  souls  of  the  people, 
whom  Chri.st  hath  redeemed  with  his  blood.  And 
as  it  is  a  great  sin,  so  it  is  also  a  matter  of  most 
dangerous  consequence :  the  consideration  whereof 
we  commit  to  the  wise  and  judicious,  beseeching  the 


God  of  truth  to  make  them  who  are  in  authority, 
zealous  of  God's  glory,  and  of  the  advancement  of 
true  religion ;  zealous,  resolute,  and  courageous, 
against  all  popery,  superstition,  and  idolatiy." 

The  pulpits  of  the  Irish  church  now  resounded 
with  strong  condemnation  of  the  en-ors  of  Popery, 
while  the  Romanists  themselves,  encouraged  by  the 
expectation  of  full  toleration,  publicly  professed  their 
religion,  and  practised  its  rites  in  all  parts  of  the 
countiy,  to  the  great  oflence  of  the  Protestant  people 
and  clergy.  Nor  were  the  hopes  which  they  were 
led  to  entertain  of  receiving  some  marks  of  royal 
indulgence  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Various 
concessions  of  a  very  favourable  kind  were  granted 
by  government  to  the  recusants,  and  among  others, 
instead  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  an  oath  was  sub- 
stituted by  which  they  professed  to  acknowledge 
and  promised  to  defend  Charles  as  the  lawful  and 
rightful  king  of  the  realm.  Encouraged  by  the  in 
dulgence  which  had  been  shown  by  government  to 
the  professors  of  the  Romish  religion,  their  priests 
urged  them  to  the  most  imprudent  excesses.  "  Their 
religious  worship,"  says  Leland,  "  was  once  more 
celebrated  with  public  solemnity,  and  with  the  full 
parade  of  their  ostentatious  ritual.  Churches  were 
seized  for  their  service ;  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion was  avowedly  and  severely  executed ;  new 
friaries  and  nunneries  were  erected;  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
state,  an  academical  body  was  formed,  and  governed 
by  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  note,  for  the  education  of 
popish  youth.  The  clergy,  by  whose  influence  these 
violent  proceedings  were  directed,  were  by  their 
numbers,  and  by  their  principles,  justly  alarming  to 
government.  They  swarmed  into  the  kingdom  from 
foreign  seminaries ;  where  tliey  had  imbibed  the 
most  inveterate  jirejudices  against  England,  and  the 
most  abject  and  pestilent  opinions  of  the  papal  au- 
thority. Seculars  and  regulars  alike  had  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  oath,  to  defend  the  papacy 
against  the  whole  world ;  to  labour  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  its  power  and  privileges ;  to  execute  its 
mandates,  and  to  persecute  heretics.  Their  whole 
body  acted  in  dangerous  concert  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pope,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  congre- 
gation de  pro]}aganda  fide,  lately  erected  at  Rome  • 
and  many  of  them,  by  their  education  in  the  semina- 
ries of  Spain,  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  that  monarchy  ;  habituated  to  regard  the  insur- 
rections of  the  old  Irish  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as 
the  most  generous  exertions  of  patriotism,  and  taught 
to  detest  that  power  which  had  quelled  this  spirit, 
and  established  a  domhiion  on  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient dignity  and  pre-eminence  of  their  country- 
men." 

Lord  Faulkland  was  at  this  time  lord-deputy  oi 
Ireland,  and  though  himself  di.'^posed  to  moderation  in 
religious  matters  of  controversy,  ho  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  turbulent 
conduct  of  the  recusants,  which  threatened  seriously 
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ko  diBtnrl)  the  peace  of  tlie  pountry.  Siipportcfl  by  his 
30uiicil,  tliercforo,  lie  iHsiicii  a  proclainalioii  to  tlu; 
elFect  tlmt  "  tlie  late  intci-riiisaion  of  l(if,'al  proeodiliiiKH 
iisjaiiist  popish  preleiidud  titular  arehliishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  (liiaiis,  vicars -f^ciicral,  Jesuits,  I'liars,  and 
others,  deriving  tlieir  pretended  authority  from  the 
see  of  Home,  in  contempt  of  his  majesty's  royal 
power  and  authority,  had  bred  such  an  extravagant 
insolence  and  presuTnption  in  them,  that  he  was 
necessitated  to  charge  and  cominand  them  in  his 
majesty's  name  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  their  popish 
rites  and  ceremonies." 

This  proclamation  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  popish  worship  was  maintained  as 
openly  as  formerly.  Hut  neither  the  inclinations 
nor  instructions  of  the  lord -deputy  allowed  him 
to  adopt  more  stringent  measures.  Perceiving  his 
weakness  and  timidity,  the  popish  party  began  in 
a  discontented  spirit  to  utter  loud  complaints  of 
the  oppressive  weight  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
government  now  resolved  to  adopt  a  more  active 
course  of  proceedings.  Accordingly,  having  re- 
called Lord  Faulkland,  and  committed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  the  meantime 
to  two  lords  justices.  Lord  Ely,  and  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  who  without  waiting  for  instructions  from  the 
king,  •  proceeded  to  act  with  the  utmost  firmness, 
threatening  all  absentees  from  the  established  wor- 
ship with  the  penalties  of  the  statute  enacted  in  the 
second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Tliis  seve- 
rity, however,  was  soon  checked  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  government,  that  such  stringent 
measures  were  not  acceptable  to  the  king.  The  re- 
cusants, delighted  with  the  royal  interference  in  their 
favour,  were  more  insolent  than  before.  A  band  of 
Carmelite  friars,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  their  order, 
made  their  appearance  in  one  of  the  most  pulilic 
thoroughfares  of  Dublin,  and  openly  celebrated  their 
religious  rites.  The  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
tlie  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  called  upon  the 
military  to  disperse  the  assembly ;  but  the  friars  and 
their  congregation  opposing  force  to  force,  put  the 
soldiers  to  flight.  Tidings  of  this  incident  reached 
the  English  govenniient,  wlio,  to  maintain  their  own 
authority,  and  overawe  the  recusants,  ordered  fifteen 
religious  houses  to  be  seized  and  appropriated  to  the 
king's  use ;  and  the  popish  college  which  had  been 
erected  in  Dublin,  to  be  given  over  to  the  university, 
which  forthwith  converted  it  into  a  Protestant  semi- 
nary. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  how  far  the  Irish  church 
and  clergy  had  degenerated  in  the  divided  and  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country.  Many  of  their  places 
of  worship  were  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  state  ; 
the  church  revenues  were  to  a  great  extent  alienated  ; 
many  of  the  rural  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty,  and  some  of  them  characterized  by  the  most 
deplor.able  ignorance  and  immorality.  The  Romish 
hierarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  large  and 
powerful  body  of  adherents,  was  not  slow  to  take 


advantage  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  EBlablished 
Church,  and  in  some  places  liad  actually  taken  |ioB- 
Hession  of  the  church  lands.  A  convocation  of  the 
Irish  clergy  accordingly  was  held,  and  the  melan- 
choly state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  having  been  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  Lord  Went  worth,  who  was  at 
this  time  lord-deputy,  received  instructions  to  take 
immediate  steps  for  rendering  the  Established  Church 
more  cflicient  and  better  jirovided  He  began,  tliere- 
fore,  with  erecting  churches,  and  supplying  them 
with  suitable  ministers.  Laws  also  were  jjassed  for 
the  restitution  of  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  provi 
sion  made  to  prevent  all  future  alienations.  Mca 
sures  were  adopted  for  the  better  education  and 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  church.  The  university  of  Dublin 
was  placed  upon  a  better  footing,  its  statutes  re- 
vised, and  an  elheient  governor  placed  over  it. 

One  point  which  the  king,  as  well  as  Archbishop 
Laud  and  the  lord-deiHity,  had  much  at  heart,  was 
the  complete  union  of  the  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  by  establishing  the  English  articles  and 
canons  in  the  latter  kingdom  as  the  ride  of  doctrine 
and  discijiline.  Ussher,  and  a  considerable  jiortion  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  this 
proposal,  being  desirous  of  maintaining  the  thorough 
independence  of  the  Irish  church,  and  the  authority 
of  its  own  articles  which  had  been  adopted  in  convo- 
cation during  the  late  reign.  To  reconcile  Ussher, 
who  had  been  the  compiler  of  the  Irish  articles,  to  the 
projected  reformation,  it  was  agreed  that  no  censure 
should  be  passed  on  anyof  these  articles,  but  that  they 
should  be  virtually,  not  formally,  abrogated  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
and  further  that  the  English  canons  should  not  be 
adopted  in  a  body,  but  a  careful  selection  made  from 
them  to  form  a  code  of  discipline  for  the  Irish  church. 
Chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  lord-deputy, 
and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Charles  and  his 
ministers,  the  English  articles  were  accordingly  re- 
ceived and  the  canons  established.  This  important 
alteration  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
High-Commission  court  in  Dublin  on  the  same  mo- 
del and  with  the  same  tremendous  powers  as  the 
court  of  the  same  name  in  England.  This  court, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  taken  the  strong  steps 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  so  powerful 
an  engine  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Charles  I.  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  so  vacillating  and  insincere, 
that  the  people  were  every  day  more  and  more  alien- 
ated from  the  English  government.  The  people 
generally  were  devoted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  feelings  of  bitter  hatred  which  they  entertained 
towards  their  English  riders,  were  fostered  and 
strengtliened  by  their  clergy,  who,  having  beeneducat 
ed  in  foreign  seminaries,  particularly  those  of  France 
and  Spain,  returned  to  Ireland  thoroughly  ultramon- 
tane in  their   .sentiments   and   unpatriotic   in   their 
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attachmsnts.  Bound  by  solemn  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  they  felt  no  obligation  of  submission  to  the 
king.  Tliese  men,  thus  estranged  from  the  English 
government,  held  consultation  with  its  enemies  at 
home,  maintained  secret  correspondence  with  its  ene- 
mies abroad,  and  formed  schemes  of  insurrection  for 
the  purpose,  as  they  alleged,  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  mother  church.  In  these  circumstances  a 
rebellion  commenced,  led  on  by  Roger  Moore,  the 
head  of  a  once  powerful  family  in  Leinster.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  prejudices,  and  rousing  the  passions  of  the 
native  Irish,  this  man  speedily  gathered  around  him  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  band  of  conspirators.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  old  Irish  chieftains  flocked 
to  his  standard.  Money,  arms,  and  ammunition  were 
supplied  from  foreign  parts.  The  Romish  clergy 
entered  into  the  plot  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  expel  the  heretics  from  Ireland, 
and  establish  once  more  the  ancient  faith  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  When  the  rebellion  was  at 
its  height,  accordingly,  a  general  synod  was  con- 
vened at  Kilkenny,  in  which  the  war  was  declared  to 
be  lawful  and  pious  ;  an  oath  of  association  was  pro- 
posed as  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  denounced  against  all  who  should 
refuse  to  take  it.  The  clergy,  also,  at  this  synod, 
proposed  to  dispatch  embassies  to  foreign  potentates, 
and  to  soUcit  the  emperor  of  GeiTnany,  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  Pope,  to  grant  assistance  to  their 
cause. 

The  melancholy  and  protracted  civil  war  which 
now  raged  in  Ireland  rendered  it  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  bloodshed.  The  extennination  of  the  here- 
tics and  the  annihilation  of  the  Irish  church  were  the 
main  objects  of  the  movement;  and  during  the  life 
of  Charles  I.  the  rebels  met  with  powerful  though 
secret  encouragement  from  Henrietta  his  queen. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  by  his  stern  and  inflexible  re.solu- 
tion,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  rebellion,  and 
restoring  Ireland,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  some  mea- 
sure of  tranquillity.  Charles  II.  was  a  covered  and 
Eoncealed  friend  of  the  Romish  party  in  Ireland ; 
but  his  brother,  James  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
an  open  and  avowed  Romanist.  The  accession  of  a 
popish  prince  to  the  Enghsh  throne  naturally  ex- 
cited the  most  extravagant  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  anticipated  now  the  full 
and  final  triumph  of  their  religion  over  all  its  ene- 
mies. The  hearts  of  the  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  tilled  with  the  most  melancholy  appre- 
hensions. For  a  time  James  sought  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  Protestant  clergy ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
fully  matured  his  plans,  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
ultimate  design.  Orders  were  now  issued  by  royal 
authority  that  the  Romish  clergy  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  ;  and  this  per 
mission  was  followed  by  an  announcement  that  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  king  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelates  should  appear  publicly  in  the  habit  of 
Jheir  order.     Tlie  Protestant  clergy  were  at  the  same 


time  forbidden  to  introduce  points  of  religious  con- 
troversy into  the  pulpit ;  and  the  .sliglitest  allusion 
to  the  errors  of  popery  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  se 
dition.  Such  marks  of  favour  shown  to  the  friends 
of  the  old  faith  strengthened  their  hands  and  cheered 
their  hearts.  Almost  the  whole  army  was  at  this 
time  composed  of  Irish  Romanists,  and  a  number  of 
Protestant  officers  were  deprived  of  their  commis 
sions,  and  driven  from  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  evi- 
dent wish  of  James  to  invest  the  popish  party  with 
the  whole  authority  and  influence  of  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  the  power  of  controlling  all  future 
parliaments. 

Protestants  were  now  heavily  discouraged.  Their 
clergy  were  reduced  to  extreme  destitution ;  their 
churches  were,  many  of  them,  seized  by  the  popish 
priests  both  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  towns,  while 
such  acts  of  spohation  and  injustice  were  coimived  at 
by  the  magistrates.  The  anxiety  of  the  king  was  to 
make  Ireland  a  Catholic  kingdom.  An  order  was 
issued  that  no  more  than  five  Protestants  should 
meet  together  even  in  churches  on  pain  of  death. 
But  these  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  were  only 
to  last  for  a  short  period.  James  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  his  indignant  English  subjects,  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688  rendered  it  imperative  that  hence- 
forth the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  should  be  a  Pro- 
testant, and  bound  to  uphold  Protestantism  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  realm.  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  who  was  called  to  the  throne  on  the  flight 
of  James  II.  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  com- 
menced his  reign  by  assuring  the  Irish  Protestants 
that  he  had  come  to  Ireland  to  free  them  from  Po- 
pish tyranny,  and  that  he  doubted  not,  by  the  Divine 
assistance,  to  complete  his  design.  After  a  some- 
what protracted  contest,  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
close,  and  peace  restored. 

The  Protestant  church  having  been  fully  reinstated 
in  all  its  privileges  as  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland,  now  addressed  itself  to  its  great  work,  the 
evangelization  of  that  benighted  country.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  some 
men  of  great  ability,  fervent  piety,  and  unwearied 
activity,  were  found  among  the  Episcopahan  clergy 
of  Ireland,  yet  the  cause  of  Protestantism  made  lit- 
tle progress.  At  the  close  of  the  century  Ireland 
numbered  a  population  of  nearly  5,000,000,  while 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  did  not  ex- 
ceed G00,000.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction  issued  in  1834,  the 
adherents  of  the  Estalilislied  Church  had,  in  the  in- 
terval, increased  to  853,064. 

The  Act  of  Union,  which  passed  in  1801,  unitei' 
the  Church  of  Ireland  with  that  of  England  in  all 
matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  thus 
forming  "  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land." But  though  the  Irish  church  has  been  incor- 
porated with  the  Church  of  England  she  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Engli.-^h  ciinons.  Neither  is  the  Iri.s'i 
church  rojjresentcd  in  the  Convocation  of  the  EngllKh 
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ciiT;,'y.  In  England  subscription  of  tlie  Tliirty-Nine 
Article!!  is  rciiiiiiv^d  from  every  ciindidiitc  for  lioly 
orders  or  prosontco  to  a  beiierice  ;  but  in  Irelimd 
Bucli  subscriiitiou  is  dispensed  with,  iiltliougli  tlie 
^ct  of  Unifunnity  passed  in  tlio  reign  of  Cliarlcs  II., 
in  so  far  as  it  .'ipjilics  to  the  Irish  clun-cli,  imposes 
upon  all  its  clergy  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  Churoli  of  ICiiglaiid. 

From  the  date  of  the  Union,  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Churcli  of  Kngland  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
all  tliat  goes  to  constitute  the  usefulness  and  effi- 
ciency of  a  Christian  church.  Her  position  is  one 
of  peculiar  ilirticulty.  her  clergy  being  called  to  labour 
in  a  land  where  ignorance  and  Uomish  superstition 
prevail  to  a  larnent.-ible  extent.  ]5ut  in  the  midst  of 
much  diseouragomenl  they  have  sought  faithfully  to 
ilischarge  their  duty,  not  only  to  their  own  jieople, 
out  to  all  around  them.  Engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  Koniish  error,  they  are  almost  to  a 
man  strangers  to  High  Church  or  Puseyite  princi- 
ples. One  of  the  principal  agencies  which  the  Irish 
church  employs  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Irish- 
speaking  population,  is  the  Irish  Society,  which  was 
established  in  182G,  and  employs  59  readers  aiul  719 
teachers,  whose  labours  are  of  great  importance, 
there  being,  according  to  a  calculation  made  before 
the /amine  in  184G,  no  fewer  than  3,000,000  of  Irish- 
speaking  Roman  Catholics  in  the  country.  Another 
valuable  missionary  institution  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  is  the  Irish  Island  Society,  which 
employs  about  25  readers  and  teachers  on  the  islands 
and  coasts,  and  has  brought  the  gospel  within  reach 
of  about  1.3,000  souls.  For  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  the  Irish  church  supports  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  for  Ireland,  which  in  1851  hail  1,882 
schools,  and  108,450  scholars  on  the  roll,  widi  an 
average  attendance  of  G4,G47. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  colonies  in  Ireland  are 
Dingle  in  the  county  Kerry,  and  the  island  of  Achill 
in  the  county  Mayo ;  both  connected  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  "  In  the  year  1831,"  says  Dr. 
Dill,  in  his  '  Mystery  Solved,'  "  the  Rev.  George 
Gubbins  was  appointed  curate  of  Dingle.  At  this 
time  there  was  in  the  district  neither  church  nor 
school-house  ;  and  this  excellent  man  lived  in  a  cabin 
at  one  shilling  per  week,  and  had  stated  services  in 
the  private  dwellings  around.  In  about  a  year  after 
the  district  was  visited  and  fearfully  ravaged  l>y  the 
cholera.  There  being  no  physician  to  apply  to,  Mr. 
Gubbins  became  physici.an-general  to  the  poor;  and 
his  kindness  during  a  crisis  so  awful  won  the  peo- 
ple's afl'ections,  aiul  prepared  the  way  for  the  harvest 
which  soon  followed.  In  1833,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Gayer  arrived  in  the  district ;  the  following  year 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  including  two  Popish 
jiriests,  renounced  the  Romish  faith  ;  upwards  of  150 
families  have  since  followed  their  example.  Some 
time  ago,  the  colony  consisted  of  800  converts ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  brutal  persecution  to  which  its 
present  excellent  missionary,  Mr.  Lewis,  has  been 


subjected,  and  the  extensive  emigration  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  district,  it  now  consists  of  1,200.  Amongst 
the  many  cheering  instances  of  the  Divine  blessing 
on  the  labours  of  these  missionaries,  we  may  mention 
that  of  Mr.  Moriarty,  the  present  curate  of  Vcntry, 
who  was  once  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  went  on  one 
occasion  into  a  congregation  on  purjioae  to  dinturb 
l/iem  in  their  devotums ;  and  who,  while  waiting  for 
the  moment  when  he  should  commence  his  interrup- 
tions, received  such  impressions  from  the  truth  he 
heard,  as  ultimately  led  to  his  conversion. 

"  Achill  is  the  largest  island  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
It  stands  on  the  extreme  west  of  Mayo,  is  washed 
by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  consists  of  moun- 
tain and  bog,  interspersed  with  small  patches  of  cul- 
tivated land.  Being  visited  with  famine  in  1831,  the 
Rev.  Ivlward  Nangle  took  charge  of  a  cjirgo  of  po- 
tatoes sent  to  its  relief.  Having  found  the  people 
willing  to  listen  to  the  truth,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  founding  amongst  them  a  colony  on  the  Moravian 
plan  ;  and,  with  the  full  countenance  of  the  principal 
proprietor  of  the  island,  and  the  cordial  aid  of  numer- 
ous Christian  friends,  he  soon  after  foimded  'the 
Colony  of  Achill.'  A  wild  tract  of  moor  has  now 
been  reclaimed,  and  a  number  of  cottages  have  been 
erected  upon  it  for  the  colonists  ;  a  neat  church  and 
school-house  stand  in  the  interesting  little  village ; 
several  families  and  individuals  have  renounced  the 
errors  of  Popery  ;  the  young  generation  are  growing 
up  a  dilVerent  class  of  beings  from  what  their  proge- 
nitors were ;  the  sides  of  the  once  barren  mountain 
are  now  adorned  with  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  ; 
most  of  the  island  has  lately  been  purchased  by  the 
friends  of  the  colony,  at  a  cost  of  £17,000  ;  and  thus 
the  gospel  will  in  future  have  '  free  course  and  be 
glorified'  in  the  spot  which  for  ages  has  slumbered  in 
the  midnight  of  Popery  I" 

The  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Irish  church,  as  well 
as  the  success  which  attended  their  efforts,  led  the 
Romanists,  headed  by  O'Connell,  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  the  national  church. 
Through  their  efforts,  accordingly,  the  payment  cf 
tithes  and  church  cess  was  for  a  time  withheld,  and 
many  of  the  Protestant  clergy  were  in  great  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  At  length  the  government  found 
it  necessary  to  introduce  various  modifications  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  with  a  view  to  remove  alleged 
abuses.  An  act  w.is  passed  accordhigly  in  1833, 
which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  heavy  blow  and 
sore  discouragement  to  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  By 
this  measure  payment  of  first-fruits  to  the  crown  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  a  yearly 
tax  on  a  graduated  scale  of  from  2J  to  15  per  cent, 
on  benefices  ;  and  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  on  episco 
pal  revenues.  Another  act  was  passed  reducing  bj 
25  per  cent,  the  tithes  payable  throughout  Ireland. 
The  incomes  of  the  sees  of  Armagh  and  Deny  were 
reduced ;  ten  bishoprics  and  two  archbishopricp 
were  suppressed ;  and  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's 
was  united  to   that  of  Christ   Church,  Dublin,     Tho 
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funds  realized  by  these  alterations  were  appointed  to 
be  expended  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  in  "  tlie 
building  and  repairing  of  churches,  the  augmentation 
of  small  livings,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  con- 
duce to  the  advancement  of  religion." 

In  consequence  of  the  combined  operations  of  fa- 
mine, disease,  and  emigration,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  census  of  1851  demonstrates,  has  under- 
gone a  very  remarkable  diminution,  amounting  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Great  numbers  have  for  some  years  past 
left  the  Romish  chiu'ch,  so  that  the  Protestants  of  all 
denominations  are  computed  to  amount  to  2,000,000, 
while  the  Romanists  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
somewhere  about  4,500,000.  For  some  years  past, 
the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  has  been  blessed  to  do 
a  good  work  in  Ireland.  Among  her  clergy  are  to 
be  found  many  laborious  servants  of  Christ,  who, 
amid  much  discouragement  and  neglect,  have  been 
honoured  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness in  that  benighted  land. 

IRISH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  In  tra- 
cing the  origin  of  this  important  section  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Ireland,  it  is  necessaiy  to  revert  to 
an  event  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  article — 
the  plantation  of  Ulster  by  James  I.  During  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  her  successor,  the  northern 
provinces  had  been  the  scene  of  incessant  conspira- 
cies and  insurrections  fomented  chiefly  by  the  old 
hereditary  chieftains  who  held  estates  m  that  part  of 
the  country.  The  active  part  which  these  nobles 
took  in  successive  plots  against  the  government  led 
to  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates ;  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  after  James  I.  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  about  half  a  million  of  acres, 
and  nearly  six  whole  counties  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster, reverted  to  the  crown.  The  acquisition  of  so 
large  an  extent  of  land  afforded  James  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  making  an  experiment  with  the  view 
of  discovering  the  best  means  of  promoting  both  the 
religious  and  civil  reformation  of  Ireland.  He  re- 
solved, accordingly,  to  plant  the  greater  part  of  the 
teiTitory  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  with  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  colonies.  By  this  step  the  king 
hoped  that  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  would 
be  introduced,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  commercial 
activity  would  be  developed  among  the  people,  and  a 
central  point  would  be  secured,  from  which  the  I'rn- 
testant  faith  might  be  speedily  disseminated  through- 
out the  country  generally. 

At  the  period  when  this  wise  and  sagacious  jiro- 
iect  was  devised  by  James,  the  province  of  Ulster 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  stage  both  of  physical  and 
moral  degradation.  The  country  was  almost  depopu- 
lated, and  its  resources  wasted  by  a  long  protracted 
series  of  exterminating  wars.  Its  towns  and  villages 
were  In  ruins,  the  lands  uncultivated,  and  the  tliinly 
scattered  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  niter  wretchedness. 
Its  religious  condition  also  was  scarcely  less  deplor- 


able. The  nobles  and  their  retainers  were  devotedly 
attaclied  to  the  old  rehgion,  and  the  reformed  faitli 
had  scarcel)'  found  a  footing  among  the  people.  In 
this  melancholy  state  of  matters,  the  scheme  for  the 
colonization  of  Ulster  commenced  in  1605,  the  chiel 
management  of  the  enterprize  being  intrusted  to  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  the  lord-deputy  of  the  kingdom. 
In  distributing  the  forfeited  lands  among  the  settlers, 
the  king  took  care  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  church.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues 
which  had  been  alienated  by  the  nobles  were  restored 
to  the  clergy ;  parish  churches  were  repaired ;  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  a  free  school  was 
endowed  in  the  chief  town  of  evei-}'  diocese. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  original  settlers  were  from 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  that  country  to 
Ulster,  and  these  being  of  hardy  constitutions  and 
an  enterprising  spirit,  were  well  fitted  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  first  plantation  of  a 
colony.  A  few  English  immigi-ants  also  came  over, 
who  occupied  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
province.  In  1610,  the  lands  were  generally  occu- 
pied, and  amid  all  the  hindrances  to  which  such  an 
enterprize  was  necessaril)'  exposed,  it  flourished  be- 
yond expectation,  more  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim.  To  impart  additional  confidence 
to  the  new  settlers,  a  parliament  was  summoned, 
which  gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  various  ar- 
rangements of  the  colony.  The  emigrants  from 
Scotland  bad  brought  over  with  them  some  of  their 
own  ministers,  but  the  writers  of  the  time  give  no 
very  flattering  account  of  the  piety  of  either  the 
ministers  or  people.  The  Irish  Episcopalian  uhurdi, 
however,  was  in  as  favourable  a  position  as  it  had 
ever  been  during  any  period  of  its  history.  The 
sees  were  all  filled  with  Protestant  prelates,  and  such 
was  the  stability  of  the  church,  that  a  convocation 
was  summoned  hi  1615,  which  framed  a  confession 
of  faith  of  its  own,  independently  altogether  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  some  of  the  prelates  wished  to  adopt.  And 
so  great  was  the  peace  and  security  which  the  Irish 
church  at  this  time  enjoyed,  that  a  number  of  the 
English  Puritan  ministers  who  were  unable  consci- 
entiously to  conform  fled  to  Ireland,  and  rose  to 
places  of  influence  both  in  the  university  and  the 
cliurch.  These,  along  with  the  Scottish  clergy,  who 
had  also  obtained  ecclesiastical  pi"omotion,  seem  to 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  first  con- 
vocation ;  and  thus  we  may  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Irish  Articles  were 
adopted,  notwithstanding  the  strong  Calvinistic  spi- 
rit by  which  they  were  pervaded. 

Encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  convocation,  and 
the  tranquillity  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  but  more  especially  in  Ulster,  several  faith- 
ful and  pious  ministers  repaired  thither  from  both 
England  and  Scotland,  and  were  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Presbyterian  church.  One  of  the  nioel 
able  and  efficient  of  these  ministers  was  the  cele 
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bratod  Robert  Rlair,  who,  having  been  invited  over 
by  Lord  Clanoboy,  aeltlcil  at  Iian;,'or,  county  Down. 
It  waH  a  curious  circuiiistance,  thai  as  he  ilcinurreil 
:o  ordination  by  the  binbop  Kint,'ly,  as  in  liis  view 
contrary  to  Scriptin'o,  J^r.  Knox,  tbi.'n  prelate  of 
the  diocese  in  wliicli  lianijor  was  situated,  eonsenti'd 
to  act  as  a  presljyter  along  with  some  of  the  neigli- 
bourinj;  ininisterrt  iji  tlie  act  of  ordination.  Tliis  ]iut 
an  end  to  Mr.  Blair's  objections,  and  lie  waa  solemnly 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery. 

About  this  period  an  awakening  took  place  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  Antrim, 
Down,  and  other  northern  counties.  To  this  season 
of  revival  in  the  I'resbylerian  churches,  Mr.  Blair 
signally  contributed  by  his  individual  exertions,  and 
by  rousing  other  ministers  to  increased  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  good 
work  which  had  conmienced,  cbielly  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Blair's  exertions,  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  was  promoted  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  arrival  of  several  devoted  ministers  from  Scot- 
land. Among  these  was  Mr.  Josiah  Welsh,  son  of 
the  famous  Mr.  John  Welsh,  who  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  John  Knox.  In  the  progress  of  Christ's 
cause,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterians, 
.'Vrchbishop  Usshcr,  tlien  [irimate  of  Ireland,  took  a 
deep  interest.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to 
his  truly  Christian  heart  that  these  godly  men  were 
labouring  thus  zealously  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Uedeenier's  kingdom.  The  utmost  anxiety  was 
manifested  by  the  peoide  to  hear  the  Word  of  life, 
and  accordingly,  not  merely  on  Sabbaths,  but  at  the 
monthly  meetings  and  the  sacramental  occasions, 
crowds  attended,  and  eagerly  hung  on  the  lips  of 
these  men  of  God  as  they  declared  the  heavenly 
message  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  Their 
success,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  .soon 
called  forth  the  jealousy  and  malignant  hatred  of 
their  enemies.  Knowing  their  abhorrence  of  every 
ceremony  which  savoured  in  the  least  of  Popery, 
snares  were  laid  for  them  by  many  of  the  conformist 
clergy.  But  in  vain.  The  cause  of  God  advanced, 
the  numbers  of  their  adherents  increased  daily,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  flourished  amid  the  prayers 
and  the  exertions  of  its  faithful  pastors. 

The  hour  of  trial  iuid  sore  persecution  at  length 
came.  Mr.  Blair  having  gone  to  visit  his  friends  iu 
Scotland,  assisted  at  a  communion  along  with  Mr. 
John  Livmgston  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts.  Mr.  Max- 
well, one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  an  ambitious, 
time-serving  individual,  brought  an  accusation  against 
both,  as  if  they  had  taught  the  necessity  of  bodily 
alTections  in  the  process  of  the  new  birth.  This 
groundless  and  foolish  charge  reached  the  ears  of 
Kckliu,  the  Bishop  of  Down,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  silencing 
two  such  eficctive  and  popular  ministers.  Without 
delay,  therefore,  he  suspended  both  Mr.  Livingston 
und  Mr.  Blair  from  the  duties  of  the  ministry.    A 


punishment  so  summary,  and  that,  too,  founded  on  a 
mere  allegation  which  had  never  been  proved,  they 
felt  to  be  ojjpre.ssive  and  unjust,  and  accordingly  they 
lo.st  no  time  in  complaining  to  Archbishop  L'suhtr, 
who  immediately  ordered  the  decree  of  suspension 
to  be  witbtlrawn  until  tie  cliargc  in  question  wa« 
fully  [jroved. 

Nor  did  Bislioi)  Keklin's  malignity  stop  here.  He 
cited  several  of  the  obnoxious  ministers  before  him, 
among  whom  was  Blair,  and  having  in  vain  urged 
them  to  confonn,  he  solemnly  deposed  them  from 
the  oflice  of  the  holy  ministry.  This  cruel  and  ty- 
rannical act,  which  took  place  in  May  1G.'J2,  wa.s  re- 
ported to  the  worthy  archbishop,  who  had  formerly 
interfered  in  their  behalf;  but  though  liimself  anxi- 
ous for  their  restoration,  he  declined  interl'ering,  as 
an  order  bad  come  from  the  King  to  the  Lords  Chief 
Justices  concerning  them.  The  brethren,  finding 
that  they  had  no  other  resource,  came  to  the  resolu 
tion  of  making  an  applicjition  directly  at  court.  Mr. 
Blair  was,  accordingly,  dispatched  on  this  imijortant 
errand,  and  having  obtained  reconnnendatory  letters 
from  several  nobles  and  gentlemen,  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  he  set  out  for  London.  The  deepest 
anxiety  pervaded  the  breasts  of  multitudes  as  to  the 
result  of  his  application,  and  many  a  prayer  was  of- 
fered up  for  his  success.  The  brethren  were  not  a 
little  afraid  that  the  mind  of  the  king  might  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  In  the  providence  of  God,  however, 
it  so  happened  that,  when  Mr.  Blair's  petition  was 
put  into  the  king's  hands,  he  not  only  granted  a  gra 
cious  answer  to  its  retjuest,  but  with  his  own  hand 
inserted  a  clause  to  the  elTect,  "  That  if  the  informa- 
tion made  to  him  proved  false,  the  informers  should 
be  punished."  The  royal  condescension  and  kind- 
ness was  most  gratifying  to  Mr.  Blair,  and  he  hastened 
home  to  Ireland,  carrying  the  glad  tidings  to  his 
brethren  that  the  Lord  had  answered  their  prayers. 

It  was  a  considerable  disappointment  to  the  de- 
posed brethren  to  find  that,  although  the  king  had 
granted  their  petition,  the  noblemen  to  whom  the 
royal  decree  was  intrusted  did  not  arrive  in  Ireland 
for  nearly  a  year  after  Mr.  Blair's  return.  At  length, 
in  May  1634,  six  months'  liberty  was  permitted  to 
tho.se  persecuted  men  of  God,  and  they  gladly  em 
braced  the  opportunity  to  declare  the  Gospel  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  diligence.  At  the  expiry  of  the 
six  months,  they  received  a  continuance  of  their 
liberty  for  six  months  longer.  This,  however,  at  the 
instigation  of  Bishop  Bramble  of  Derry,  was  with- 
drawn, in  so  far  as  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Mr.  Blair  were 
concerned,  and,  accordingl)',  having  closed  their  brief 
respite  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
they  committed  their  people  to  the  care  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  souls,  and  submitted  to  the  harsh  treat- 
ment to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  November 
1G3-1  Mr.  Blair  was  summcned  a  third  time  before 
the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  formally  deposed  fiom 
the  sacred  oflice. 
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Tlie  state  of  matters  in  Ireland  being  unsettled, 
niid  the  deposed  ministers  thinking  it  improbable 
that  they  would  soon  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of 
their  office,  resolved  to  cross  tlie  Atlantic  and  settle 
in  New  England.  Having  received  a  kind  invitation 
from  the  governor  of  tliat  colony,  they  built  a  ship 
for  their  accommodation,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Eagle-Wings.  This  vessel,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  passengers,  among  wliom  were 
Messrs.  Blair,  Livingston,  and  several  others  of  the 
persecuted  ministers,  set  sail  from  Lochfergus  on  the 
9th  September  1636.  The  emigrants  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  on  their  voyage  when  a  violent  storm 
arose,  and  they  were  every  moment  in  danger  of 
being  shipwrecked.  Thus  discouraged  at  the  out- 
set, and  conceiving  that  to  proceed  farther,  in  the 
face  of  what  appeared  to  them  evidently  the  will  of 
the  Almighty,  would  be  sinful,  they  returned  without 
delay  to  the  harbour  from  which  they  had  sailed. 
The  deposed  ministers  had  not  remained  above  a 
few  months,  ho%vever,  in  Ireland,  when  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  their  apprehension.  It  was  evident  that 
new  trials  were  preparing  for  them,  and  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  they  fled  to  Scotland,  where  they 
were  kindly  received  and  hospitably  treated  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  time,  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Dickson  of  Irvine,  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
/lam  of  Holywood. 

A  few  years  elapsed  when  an  alarming  rebellion 
burst  forth  among  the  Papists  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Protestants  in  the  northern  counties  were  inhumanly 
massacred  in  immense  numbers.  The  survivors  of 
this  awful  persecution,  being  chiefly  Scotchmen  who 
had  emigrated,  made  application  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1642,  for  a 
supply  of  ministers.  Among  those  who  were  sent 
3ver  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  ordaining  young  men 
Dver  the  different  parishes,  and  in  otherwise  encour- 
aging the  poor  persecuted  remnant,  was  Mr.  Blair, 
who,  from  his  former  connection  with  tliat  unhappy 
country,  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  distressed 
Presbyterians.  During  the  three  months  he  spent 
in  Ireland,  he  generally  preached  once  every  day  and 
twice  on  Sabbath,  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  as  no  church 
could  contain  the  crowds  who  waited  on  his  ministry. 

The  rebellion  and  massacre  were  the  means  of 
bringing  out  a  very  important  change  in  the  eccle- 
siastical condition  of  Ulster.  The  Episcopal  church 
was  now  in  an  enfeebled  and  prostrate  state.  Few 
of  her  clergy  and  not  one  of  her  prelates  remained 
in  the  province ;  and  of  the  Protestant  laity,  few 
were  conscientiously  attached  to  prelacy.  Hence  a 
large  majority  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ul- 
ster were  in  favour  of  a  church  founded  on  Presby- 
'.erian  principles.  A  number  of  Scottish  regiments 
were  sent  over  to  Ireland  at  this  time,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  chaplains  who  were  ordained  Presby- 
terian ministers,  the  foundations  of  the  Presbyterian 
cliurch  were  once  more  laid  in  Ulster,  conformed  in 
ill  respects  to  the  parent  church  in  Scotland.     The 


army  chajilains  formed  in  each  of  the  regiments  ses- 
sions or  elderships ;  and  by  their  means  also  the  first 
regularly  constituted  presbytery  lield  in  Ireland,  met 
at  Carrickfergus  on  Friday  the  10th  of  June  1642.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  in  the  surrounding  country  that 
a  presbytery  had  been  foi-med  in  Carrickfergus,  than 
applications  poured  in  from  the  adjoining  parishes 
for  admission  into  their  communion,  and  for  a  supply 
of  ministers.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Irish.  Pren- 
byterian  Church,  which  has  since  earned  for  itself  a 
deservedly  high  place  among  the  faithful  churches 
of  Christ  for  usefulness  and  efficiency. 

Many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  now  came  forward 
and  joined  the  presbytery.  Before  admission,  how- 
ever, they  were  called  upon  to  profess  repentance  in 
public  for  their  fonner  conduct.  The  number  of  con- 
gregations was  daily  on  the  increase,  and  another 
application  was  made  by  the  presbyterj-  in  1643,  t» 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  foi 
an  additional  supply  of  ministers.  This  petition  was 
intrusted  to  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who,  on  his  appearance  in  the  Assembly,  was 
duly  recognized  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
court.  This  meeting  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
court  of  Scotland  is  noted  in  history  as  having  been 
that  on  which  the  important  document,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove 
naiit,  was  formally  discussed  and  agreed  to. 

While  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  were  carrying  on  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  neighbouring  kingdom  ot 
Ireland  was  still  agitated  by  religious  and  civil  dis- 
sensions. For  a  time  the  Romanist  party  appeared 
to  be  completely  disconcerted  by  the  success  which 
attended  the  Scottish  forces  under  Munro,  and  the 
British  regiments  under  Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert 
Stewart;  but  their  courage  revived  on  the  arrival  of 
O'Neill,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  service.  In 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  this  distinguished 
leader,  steps  had  been  taken,  chiefly  through  means 
of  the  clergy,  to  establish  a  formal  confederacy  among 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  a  General  Assembly 
of  Romanist  lords  and  bishops,  with  delegates  both 
lay  and  clerical  from  the  provinces  and  principal 
towns,  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Kilkenny  in  Octo- 
ber 1642.  At  this  convocation  the  Romish  faith 
was  declared  to  be  again  establi.shcd,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical estates  of  the  kingdom  were  ordained  to 
be  the  possessions  of  the  Romish  clergy.  An  oath 
of  association  was  at  the  same  time  adopted,  and 
ajipoiuted  to  be  administered  by  the  priesthood  to 
every  parishionei-,  binding  him  to  consent  to  no 
peace  except  on  the  following  conditions: 

"  I.  That  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  have  free  and  public  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  function  throughout  the  king 
dom,  in  as  full  lustre  and  splendour  as  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 
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"II.  riiat  tliu  secular  clergy  of  Ireland,  viz.,  pri- 
niftti's,  archbisluips,  Ijisliops,  ordinaries,  deaus,  deans 
tnd  cliapterH,  arclideacons,  preljendaries,  and  other 
dij^nitaries,  parsons,  vicars,  and  all  other  pastors  of 
the  secular  clergy,  shall  enjoy  all  manner  of  juris- 
diction, privileges,  immunities,  in  as  full  and  ample 
a  manner  as  was  enjoyed  within  this  realm  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  Ilem'y  the  Seventh. 

"III.  That  all  laws  and  statutes  made  since  the 
twentieth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  whereby 
any  restraint,  penalty,  or  restriction,  is  laid  on  the 
free  exercise  of  the  lioman  (Catholic  religion  within 
this  kingdom,  may  be  repealed  and  declared  voiil  by 
one  or  mure  acts  of  parliament. 

'■IV.  That  all  primates, archbishops, bishops, di^aiis, 
&c.,  shall  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  churches  and  church- 
livings  in  as  large  and  ami)lo  a  maimer  as  the  late 
Protestant  cloi-gy  respectively  enjoyed  the  .same,  on 
the  lirst  day  of  October  1G41,  together  with  all  the 
prolits,  emoluments,  perquisites,  liberties,  and  rights 
to  their  respective  sees  and  churches." 

When  this  assembly  had  closed  its  sittings  in 
January  164,3,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  increased  vigour,  and  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  in  Ulster  was  intrusted  to  General  O'Neill. 
Charles,  being  involved  in  a  contest  with  bis  own  par- 
liament in  England,  was  disposed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Romanists  in  Ireland.  To 
carry  out  this  object  he  held  secret  correspondence 
with  the  leaders,  and  even  appointed  commissioners 
to  treat  with  the  supreme  council  of  the  confeder- 
■ites.  At  the  very  outset,  however,  the  success  of 
the  negotiations  was  frustrated  by  the  influence  of 
the  lords  justices  and  the  Irish  privy  council.  But 
the  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  a  ready  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  at  length  obtained  a  cess.ation  of 
hostilities  between  the  royal  forces  and  those  of  the 
confederacy ;  tlie  Roman  Catholics  engaging  to  pay 
the  king  £30,000,  and  Ormond  guaranteeing  to  them 
and  totheirclergy  the  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the 
towns,  castles,  and  churches  in  those  parts  of  the  king- 
dom which  were  occupied  by  their  forces  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty.  This  arrangement,  instead  of 
being  generally  approved,  was  the  means  of  spread- 
ing a  very  unfavour.able  impression,  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland,  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  king.  He 
was  now  looked  upon  as  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  parliament  were  indignant 
at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Ireland,  and  they  re- 
solved to  impeach  Oniiond  as  a  traitor.  The  con- 
duct of  Charles  in  his  management  of  Irish  atl'airs, 
and  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  with  his 
sanction  to  the  Romanists  in  Ireland,  while  at  this 
critical  period  it  inflicted  a  deep  injury  on  the  royal 
cause,  led  both  the  English  parliament  and  the 
Scottish  estates  to  take  a  still  deeper  interest  than 
before  in  the  success  of  the  covenant. 

Nowhere  was  the  cessation  more  unpopidar  than 
among  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster.  It  had  weak- 
»ned  their  strength  by  affording  the  king  an  excuse 


for  withdrawing  the  English  regiments  in  Leinslcr 
and  thus  gone  far  to  countenict  the  encouraging  ad- 
vantages they  had  gained  by  their  successful  strug 
gles  against  the  enemy.  Amid  these  depressing 
events,  the  people  of  Ulster  gladly  hailed  the  arrival 
of  Captain  O'Conolly  in  November  1G4.'5,  bearing  a 
co[iy  of  the  covenant  and  letters  recommending  it  to 
the  commanders  of  the  British  and  Scottish  forces. 
In  vain  did  the  lords  justices  issue  a  proclamation, 
which  they  commanded  to  be  read  to  every  regi- 
ment, denouncing  the  covenant  as  treasonable  and 
seditious.  Such  was  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
.sacred  bond  among  both  ollicers  and  men,  that  the 
commanders  durst  not  publish  the  proclamation. 

Meantime  two  mea-sures  were  adopted,  both  oi 
which  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians. 
The  first  w.as  the  promotion  by  Charles  of  Ormond 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
the  second  was  the  removal  of  the  Scottish  forces 
from  Ulster,  by  order  of  the  Scottish  estates.  So 
strong  was  the  alarm  which  the  very  proposal  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Scottish  army  excited,  that  the 
Presbyterians  threatened  to  abandon  the  country. 
Their  apprehensions,  however,  were  speedily  set  at 
rest  by  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence,  that  the  Scot- 
tish estates,  taking  into  view  the  critical  state  of 
matters  in  Ireland  generally,  but  more  especially  in 
Ulster,  had  agreed  to  countermand  their  order  for  the 
removal  of  the  Scottish  army. 

On  the  IGth  of  October  1643,  the  English  parlia- 
ment requested  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  see  that 
the  covenant  "  be  taken  by  all  the  ofiicers,  soldier.-, 
and  Protestants  of  their  nation  in  Ireland."  The 
matter  was  ultimately  intrusted  to  the  Scottish  min- 
isters, who  were  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  visit  Ireland.  In  the  summer,  accordingly,  of 
1644,  the  covenant  was  subscribed  with  great  solem- 
nity throughout  every  part  of  Ulster,  both  by  the 
military  and  tlie  masses  of  the  people.  And  the  bene- 
fit of  this  holy  bond  of  union  was  soon  extensively 
felt,  in  the  increased  feeling  of  attachment  which 
wag  everywhere  manifested  to  the  Presbyterian 
cause,  as  well  as  in  the  revived  interest  which  beg.an 
now  to  be  taken  in  the  cause  of  piety  and  vital  god- 
liness. From  this  period,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  the 
able  historian  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
laiul,  may  be  dated  the  Second  Reformation  with 
which  the  province  of  Ulster  has  been  favoured. 

The  conflict  between  Charles  and  the  parliament 
of  England  was  keen  and  protracted.  The  parlia- 
ment had,  on  their  own  authority  and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  views,  abolished  prelacy,  convoked 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  enforced  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  substituted  the  Directory 
in  room  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  After  a 
time,  a  general  desire  was  felt  in  the  country  that 
the  unseemly  collision  between  the  king  and  the 
houses  of  parliament  should,  if  possible,  be  brought 
to  a  close.  Commissioners  were  appointed  on  both 
sides,   but  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  o,r 
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tliat  of  church  government  and  the  signhig  of  tlie 
covenant,  the  negotiations  were  conijiletely  unsuc- 
cessful. It  was  proposed  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, that  the  king  should  join  with  them  in 
declaring  the  cessation  to  be  void,  that  the  war  against 
ilie  Irish  insurgents  should  be  carried  on  under  their 
direction,  and  should  not  come  to  a  close  without 
their  consent.  But  Charles  refused  to  allow  a  sin- 
gle concession  to  be  made,  and  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge  was  suddenly  broken  off.  This  infatuated 
procedure,  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  evidently 
arose  from  the  expectations  which  he  had  formed  of 
concluding  a  peace  with  the  Irish  Romanists.  In- 
tent upon  this  object,  he  dispatched  the  Earl  of 
Glamorgan  privately  to  Ireland,  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  with  the  confederates  in  the  king's  name. 
Without  delay  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Kil- 
kenny, Glamorgan  engaging,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
not  only  that  the  penal  laws  against  popery  should  be 
entirely  repealed,  but  that  tlie  Romish  church  should 
be  re-established  and  endowed  throughout  the  gi'eater 
part  of  Ireland.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  Onnond, 
wholly  ignorant  of  this  secret  treaty  with  the 
popish  party,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  detach  the 
northern  Presbyterians  from  the  cause  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  induce  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  king.  On  learning  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  Ormond,  the  parliament  took  instant  steps  for 
redressing  the  grievances  of  which  the  Ulster  Pro- 
testants complained,  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
joining  the  royalist  party.  Such  a  union,  however, 
was  rendered  hopeless,  not  by  the  efforts  of  the  par- 
liament, but  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  full  and 
authentic  copy  of  the  private  treaty  which  Glamor- 
gan had,  in  the  name  and  with  the  perfect  sanction 
of  the  king,  concluded  with  the  confederates.  This 
unexpected  disclosure  of  the  real  designs  of  Charles, 
followed  by  the  an-ival  in  Ulster  of  commissioners 
from  the  parliament  with  supplies  of  money,  provi- 
sions, and  clothing,  turned  the  whole  current  of  po- 
pular feeling  in  that  quarter  against  Ormond,  and 
in  favour  of  the  parliamentary  party. 

The  interests  of  religion  in  general,  and  the  cause 
of  Presbyterianism  in  particular,  received  considera- 
ble impulse  at  this  time  throughout  the  North  of 
Ireland.  By  the  exertions  of  the  presbytery,  aided 
and  encouraged  by  the  commissioners  from  the  par- 
liament, immorality  was  repressed  among  all  classes, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  religious  ordinances  and  the  faithful  exer- 
cise of  church  discipline.  Tliese  beneficial  measures 
were  not  a  little  advanced  by  the  timely  arrival  from 
Scotland  of  a  dejjutatioii  of  ministers  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  whose  coimsel  and  advice  were  felt 
by  the  presbytery  to  be  [lecuharly  valuable.  It  was 
a  critical  time,  more  especially  as  the  universal  fa- 
vour in  which  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ermnent  was  held  by  the  people  of  Ulster  had  led 
dcveral  episcopal  ministers,  particularly  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  to  act  a  disingenuous  part,  by  conform- 


ing to  Presljyterian  usages,  so  far  as  might  be  suiB 
cient  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Several 
ministers,  adopting  this  dishonourable  line  of  con- 
duct, fonned  themselves  into  an  association,  which 
they  called  a  Presbytery,  though  it  wanted  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  Presbytery.  This  misnamed 
court,  which  was  composed  of  ministers  only,  with- 
out the  presence  of  elders,  held  no  correspondence 
with  the  regularly  constituted  Presbytery,  which  sal 
statedly  at  Carrickfergus,  and  whose  proceedings 
they  looked  upon  with  jealousy,  as  likely  to  coun- 
teract their  own  secret  design  of  restoring  prelacy 
as  soon  as  a  fitting  opportunity  occurred.  The 
anny-presbytery  understood  the  object  of  this  mock- 
presbytery,  and  they  resolved  either  wholly  to  sup- 
press it,  or  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  proper  and  more 
orderly  footing. 

Commissioners  were  sent  in  1G45  as  fomierly,  to 
the  Scottish  General  Assembly,  with  a  petiti(m  from 
"  the  distresseiChristians  in  Ulster  for  a  further  sup- 
ply of  ministers."  The  application  was  cordially 
granted,  and  several  ministers  were  appointed  "  to 
repair  unto  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  there  to  visit, 
comfort,  instruct,  and  encourage  the  scattered  flocks 
of  Christ."  At  the  same  meeting  of  Assembly  an 
application  was  favourably  entertained  from  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Derry  and  its  vicinity,  and  three  addi- 
tional ministers  commissioned  to  labour  in  that  dis- 
trict. Tlie  arrival  of  the  brethren  thus  commissioned 
by  the  Assembly  to  visit  Ulster,  gave  great  encou- 
ragement to  the  arduous  work  of  the  Presbytery  in 
seeking  to  instruct  their  o\vn  flocks,  and  to  convert 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  whom  they  had  ac- 
cess. In  the  discharge  of  this  latter  part  of  their 
duty,  it  is  painful  to  notice  that  they  proposed  to  in- 
flict civil  penalties  upon  those  Romanists  who  ad- 
hered to  their  en'ors  notwithstanding  all  exertions 
made  for  their  conversion  ;  and  an  act  of  Presbyter)' 
to  this  effect  was  publicly  read  in  the  several  parish 
churches. 

At  this  period,  the  province  of  Ulster  received  a 
large  accession  to  its  presbyterian  population  by  the 
emigration  from  Scotland  of  great  numbers,  who 
sought  shelter  in  flight  from  the  evils  of  civil  war, 
and  the  cruel  and  devastating  operations  of  the  Earl 
of  Montrose.  A  peace  had  now  been  concluded  be- 
tween Ormond  in  behalf  of  the  king,  and  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Irish  confederates  at  Kilkenny.  But 
instead  of  allaying,  this  peace  only  increased  the 
commotions  with  which  the  country  was  agitated. 
The  Pope's  nuncio  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utter 
most  to  prevent  the  peace  from  being  concluded, 
and  his  opposition  having  proved  fruitless,  lie  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  party  consisting  of  the 
extreme  Romanists,  thus  rendering  the  state  of  mat- 
ters in  Ireland  still  more  complicated.  The  extreme 
party  was  joined  by  O'Neill  and  the  Ulster  Irish, 
who  were  averse  to  the  peace  ;  and  the  coalition  thus 
effected  enabled  O'Neill  to  descend  upon  Ulster  with 
a  large  army,  where  he  obtained  a  complete  victory 
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)veT  the  British  and  Scottisli  forces  at  Bcnburb  near 
the  Blackwater.  This  sad  calamity  tlirew  the  prex- 
bytery  into  no  small  distress  and  al;u-m,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  them  from  labouring  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  for  the  dilTusion  of  the  gospel  all  around 
them.  About  this  time  the  jiarlianient  of  England 
passed  an  enactment  wliich  gave  great  olTence  to  the 
Ulster  Presbyterians,  namely,  that  lay  courts  of  ap- 
peal should  be  instituted  in  which  the  decisions  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  might  be  reviewed.  The  other  acts 
of  this  period,  however,  were  received  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  presbytery  in  Ireland. 
I'relacy  was  abolished;  the  directory  substituted  for 
the  Common  Prayer  Book ;  the  government  of  the 
church  was  declared  to  be  vested  in  congregational 
elderships,  classes  or  presbyteries,  provincial  synods, 
and  National  or  General  Assendjlies ;  and  the  power 
of  these  courts  to  license,  ordain,  suspend,  or  depose 
ministers,  and  to  pass  ecclesiastical  censures,  was 
confirmed.  These  enactments  in  favour  of  Presby- 
terianism  were  rendered  somewhat  unsatisfactory  by 
the  introduction  of  several  restricted  provisions,  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  the  Independents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Erastians  on  the  other.  The  dis- 
cussions which,  in  consequence,  arose  in  England, 
did  not  extend  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the 
principles  of  the  Presbyterian  polity  were  fairly  and 
fully  carried  out.  To  fill  the  vacant  charges,  young 
men  were  invited  over  from  Scotland,  and  in  this  way 
the  ninnber  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ulster 
rapidly  increased. 

The  victory  of  Benburb  gave  the  opponents  of  the 
peace  which  Onnond  had  concluded  with  the  con- 
federate Romanists  a  complete  ascendency  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Pope's  nuncio,  supported  by  General  O'Neill, 
pronounced  the  highest  ecclesiastical  censures  upon 
all  who  bad  negotiated  with  Ormond.  He  impri- 
soned the  members  of  the  supreme  council,  formed  a 
new  council,  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  re- 
modelled the  army  at  his  pleasure.  Not  contented 
with  adopting  these  decided  steps  in  maintenance  of 
the  interests  of  the  Romish  church,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  "  commander-in-chief  of  all  Ire- 
land, under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope."  The  first 
act  of  the  nuncio  in  this  new  capacity  was  to  direct 
O'Neill  to  blockade  Dublin,  into  which  Ormond  had 
retired.  After  holding  out  for  a  time,  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces  in  Ulster, 
who  took  possession  of  it  in  March  1647,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  a  treaty  was  concluded  when 
Ormond  retired  to  England. 

On  obtaining  possession  of  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land, the  parliament  took  steps  for  the  removal  of 
the  Scottish  forces  from  Ulster,  having  requested 
the  estates  of  Scotland  to  issue  an  order  for  their 
recall.  The  British  regiments  in  Ulster  were  put 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  George  Monck, 
who  having  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Lisbiuu,  was 
empowered  by  parliament  to  execute  martial  law 
within  his  quarters.     Remarkable  for  duplicity  and 


cunning,  this  military  officer  endeavoured  to  conci- 
liate the  presbytery,  deluding  them  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  parliament  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  prcsbylerian  government,  and  flnnly  adhered  to 
the  covenant.  In  the  end  of  1C47,  a  treaty  wa» 
luistily  concluded  by  the  Scottish  comniissioneri 
without  due  authority  from  their  estates.  This  treaty 
was  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Engagement, 
and  by  it  Charles  bound  himself  to  establish  the 
presbyterian  church -government  and  worship  for 
three  years,  stipulating,  however,  that  in  doing  so, 
be  was  neither  obliged  to  desire  the  settling  that 
government,  nor  to  present  any  bills  to  that  effect. 
Tlie  commissioners  from  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand, 
engaged  to  support  Charles  against  the  anny  and  the 
parliament ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  provide  an  adequate 
military  force  to  secure  an  honourable  peace.  Such 
a  force  it  was  difficult  to  collect,  and  in  this  emer- 
gency commissioners  were  despatched  to  the  Scottish 
forces  in  Ulster  to  induce  them  to  return  and  declare 
for  the  engagement.  The  presbytery  caused  a  pub- 
lic protest  against  the  engagement  to  be  read  from 
their  pulpits,  and  sent  a  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Scotland  to  express  their  cordial 
concuiTence  with  the  parent  church  in  opposing  this 
attempt  to  restore  the  king  to  the  throne.  After 
the  execution  of  Charles  by  his  subjects,  the  presby- 
tery of  Ulster  openly  declared  their  abhorrence  of 
the  murder  of  the  king,  and  the  overthrow  of  lawful 
authority  in  England.  On  this  subject  they  drew 
up  a  representation,  which  was  read  from  all  their 
pulpits,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was 
formally  renewed  by  the  peoiile.  Api)lication  was 
made  to  General  Monck  to  have  the  covenant  re- 
newed by  the  army,  but  both  the  crafty  commander 
and  the  council  of  war  declined  to  take  any  steps  in 
the  matter.  Soon  after  the  general  retired  to  Eng- 
land, from  which  he  never  returned  again. 

In  1649,  Oliver  Cromwell  made  liis  appearance  in 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  general,  and  by  his  vigor 
ous  conduct  of  the  war,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  briet 
ascendency  of  the  prelatical  party,  and  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  alfairs  in  Ulster,  rendering  the 
republicans  masters  of  the  province,  of  which  they 
held  uninterrupted  possession  until  the  Restoration. 
The  presbytery  meanwhile  persevered  in  protesting 
against  the  power  of  the  usurpers,  and  in  favour  of  a 
limited  monarchy  inthe  person  of  Charles  II.  These 
views  of  the  Presbyterian  chiu-ch  in  Ireland  were  in 
complete  accordance  with  those  of  the  parent  church 
in  Scotland,  which  sent  over  ministers  to  Ulster  to 
encourage  the  presbytery  in  their  adherence  to  the 
king,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  support  the  cove- 
nant. Now  that  the  republican  party  had  obtained 
the  ascendency  in  Ireland,  the  Independents,  to 
whom  CromweU  belonged,  sought  to  spread  their 
principles  in  that  country ;  but  though  for  ten  years 
they  received  a  state  endowment,  and  enjoyed  the 
full  patronage  of  government,  they  never  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  as  a  religious  sect  in  the 
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kingdom.  So  slight  was  tlie  liold  indeed  which  they 
liad  got  of  the  aiJ'ections  of  the  people,  that  the  Re- 
storation of  Charles  had  no  sooner  taken  place,  than 
almost  all  their  ministers  fled,  and  their  congrega- 
tions dispersed,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  Independents  or  Congregationalists  had  almost 
disappeai"ed  from  the  countiy. 

One  of  the  tirst  steps  which  was  taken  by  Crom- 
well and  his  party  in  England  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  to  frame  an  oath  called  the  Engagement,  in  which 
all  persons  were  required  to  swear  to  be  faitliful  to 
the  commonwealth  of  England  as  now  established 
without  a  King  or  House  of  Lords.  The  Engage- 
ment was  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  pressed  upon 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  heavy  penalties  threat- 
ened against  all  who  refused  to  take  the  oath.  Many 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  consequence  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  country,  and  the  few  who 
chose  to  remain  were  forbidden  to  preach,  and  had 
their  stipends  taken  from  them ;  notwithstanding 
which  they  continued  in  the  disguise  of  rustics  to 
wander  up  and  down  in  their  o\vn  parishes,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  embracing  every  opportunity  of  in- 
structing the  people  in  Divine  truth. 

The  severity  thus  exercised  towards  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  Ulster  was  somewhat  relaxed 
when  Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Having  dispatched  his  son 
Henry  to  ascertain  the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland, 
the  beneficial  efl'ects  of  his  visit  were  soon  manifest 
in  the  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  religious 
condition  of  Ulster.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  permitted  freely  to  otficiate,  and  those  who  had 
either  fled  to  Scotland,  or  been  banished  to  that 
country,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  flocks.  The 
church  began  now  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in 
the  admission  of  ministers,  and  various  acts  were 
passed  by  the  presbytery  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
The  number  of  congregations  rapidly  increased  in  all 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  no  longer  to  confine  the  meetings  of 
presbytery  to  one  place,  but  to  have  three  difl'erent 
meetings  in  different  districts  of  the  province.  These 
meetings  were  not  constituted  into  presbyteries, 
strictly  so  called,  but  they  acted  by  commission  of 
the  presbytery.  They  met  at  Down,  Antrim,  and 
Route  with  Lagan.  In  IG.'iV,  another  division  of 
the  presbytery  took  place.  Route  being  separated 
from  Lagan.  Shortly  after  another  meeting  was 
formed  in  Tyrone,  so  that  the  meetings  became  five 
in  numljer ;  and  this  arrangement  continued  till  1702, 
when  nine  presbyteries  were  formed,  which  were 
subsequently  increased  to  twenty-four. 

The  Ulster  Presbyterian  cburclies  were  not  a  little 
distracted  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurj', 
by  some  converts  being  made  from  among  their  mem- 
bers to  the  opinions  of  the  Quakers.  (See  Fkiknds, 
SoriRTY  OF.)  The  first  regular  meeting  of  this  body 
■!!  Ulster  was  formed  at  LurL;an  in  1654.     Edmun- 


sen,  a  zealous  supporter  of  Quaker  principles,  wat 
imprisoned  at  Armagh  for  haranguing  the  people  at 
fairs  and  other  public  place.s  on  religious  matters, 
proclaiming  the  unlawfulness  of  tithes,  and  the  im 
propriety  of  public  ordinances  and  of  a  hired  min 
istry.  Cromwell's  party  knowing  that  the  Presbyte- 
rians in  Ireland  were  at  heart  in  favour  of  tlie 
legitimate  monarch,  gave  his  sou  Henry  strict 
charges  to  watch  narrowly  all  their  movements. 
The  Irish  council  frequently  issued  proclamations 
for  days  of  fasting  and  of  thanksgiving ;  these,  how- 
ever, the  presbytery  uniformly  refused  to  observe. 
Henry  viewed  this  resistance  to  authority  with  in 
dignation ;  but  on  being  promoted  by  his  father  to 
the  office  of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  his  whole  poUcy 
underwent  a  remarkable  change,  the  Presbyterians  be- 
ing now  treated  with  confidence  and  favour.  In  March 
1658,  he  summoned  a  number  of  the  more  eminent 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  to  meet  in 
Dublin,  and  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  their 
maintenance.  The  meeting,  which  consisted  of  thirty 
ministers,  continued  nearly  five  weeks,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was,  that  Heniy  caused 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  each  minister  receiving 
a  regular  stipend  of  not  less  than  £100.  "  But  this,'" 
says  Adair,  "  through  the  uncertainty  of  these  times 
came  to  nought  before  it  could  be  well  efiected." 
The  attention  of  the  assembled  ministers  was  next 
called  to  several  other  matters  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  country,  such  as  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  promotion  ui 
peace  and  unity  among  all  godly  ministers  though  of 
different  cliurches,  the  due  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  suppression  of  heresy  and  profaneness. 
It  was  Henry's  earnest  desire  to  promote  in  every 
way  the  improvement  of  Ireland ;  and  although  the 
death  of  his  father,  Oliver  Cromwell,  led  to  a  change 
in  the  government  of  England,  by  the  succession  of 
his  eldest  brother  Richard  to  the  Protectorate,  Henr) 
was  still  continued  as  head  of  Irisli  affairs,  and  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  Under  this  ex- 
cellent and  prudent  ruler,  Ireland  enjoyed  unusual 
tranquillity,  and  became  every  day  more  prosperous. 
The  presbytery  improved  the  precious  opportunity 
which  this  season  of  internal  quiet  afforded  to  visit 
remote  districts  of  Ulster,  and  settle  ordained  minis 
ters  over  vacant  congregations. 

The  government  of  Henry  was  of  but  short  dura 
tion.  His  brother  Richard,  having  proved  himself 
quite  incapable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  England, 
was  deprived  of  his  ofSce  as  Protector,  and  the  gov- 
ernment became  once  more  republican.  Henry 
thereupon  resigned  the  lord  lieuten.incy  of  Ireland, 
and  withdrew  to  England.  The  Irish  Presbyterians, 
always  oi)posed  to  republican  government,  agreed 
generally  with  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  their 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  king.  A 
general  convention  of  Protestants  met  in  Dublin 
.about  the  beginning  of  February  1660,  which  ap- 
pointed a  fast  to  be  kept  throughout  Ireland,  one  ol 
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the  causes  assigned  for  it  being  breach  of  covenant. 
The  members  of  the  convention  were  for  the  most 
part  favourable  to  prelacy,  and  after  sitting  three 
months,  tlioy  agreed  to  send  commissioners  to  Eng- 
land desiring  the  restoration  of  tiie  former  laws  and 
church  government  and  worship. 

Charles  11.  had  in  the  meantimo  been  brought  back 
to  lOngland  and  placed  upon  the  (hronc.  In  the  days 
of  his  adversity,  he  had  made  great  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  presbytery,  l)ut  in  a  short 
time  after  he  had  received  the  reins  of  government,  he 
threw  olf  the  mask,  restored  prelacy  and  the  Liturgy, 
denounced  the  covenant,  and  all  who  adhered  to  it, 
and  refused  toleration  to  non-confonnists.  The  Pres- 
byterians of  Ireland,  like  those  of  Scotland,  had  been 
deceived  by  the  hollow  and  insincere  professions  of 
the  perlidious  monarcJi,  and  accordingly,  immediately 
after  the  convention  had  closed  its  sittings,  they  sent 
over  a  deputation  to  the  king,  to  lay  before  him  their 
state,  and  solicit  protection.  At  the  same  time  also 
they  sent  a  petition  for  the  settling  of  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  reformation  against  popery, 
prelacy,  heresy,  &c.,  according  to  the  covenant.  On 
their  arrival  in  Loudon,  the  deputation,  learning  that 
the  king  had  declared  for  prelacy  and  disowned  the 
covenant,  were  requested  to  modify  their  petition  by 
expunging  all  mention  of  the  covenant  and  prelacy. 
They  did  so,  and  the  king  having  given  them  an  audi- 
ence, listened  respectfully  to  their  petition,  and  sent 
them  away  witli  fair  promises.  In  the  meantime  it 
was  publicly  known  that  Charles  had  actually  named 
bishops  for  every  diocese  in  Ireland,  and  tliat  they 
were  preparing  to  proceed  to  occupy  their  different 
lees. 

For  seven  years  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  had 
enjoyed  an  interval  of  peace  and  growing  prosperity, 
during  which  they  had  gathered  round  them  nearly 
the  whole  population  of  the  province.  They  had 
now  seventy  ministers,  and  nearly  eighty  congrega- 
tions, comprising  a  population  of  not  fewer  than 
100,000  souls.  The  ministers  were  associated  in  five 
presbyteries,  subordinate  to  a  general  presbyteiy  or 
synod,  which  met  usually  four  times  in  each  year. 
In  worship,  govenmient,  and  discipline,  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  were  entirely  confonned  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Their  church  was  now  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  consolidated  in  all  its 
aiTangements.  But  a  season  of  severe  persecution 
was  fast  ajiproaching.  The  prelates  whom  Charles 
had  nominated  to  the  vacant  sees  in  Ireland  repaired 
to  their  dilVerent  dioceses.  On  tlie  27th  of  January 
1601,  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  were  conse- 
crated in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  proclamation  issued  by 
the  lords  justices,  forbidding  all  unlawful  meetings, 
under  which  meetings  of  presbytery  were  included, 
and  ihrecting  the  sheriff's  and  other  officers  to  pre- 
vent or  disperse  them.  In  vain  did  the  Ulster  clergy 
apply  for  the  exemption  of  their  presbyterian  meet- 
uigs  from  the  application  of  this  proclamation ;  they 


were  told  that  they  might  preach  on  the  Lord'e  Day 
and  exercise  other  pastoral  duties,  but  they  must  114 
dare  to  hold  meetings  for  the  exercise  of  disciphn 
in  church  affairs. 

The  first  who  commenced  active  pcrsecutioi 
against  the  Presbyterian  ministers  was  the  celebrates 
.lereniy  Taylor,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Down  and  Connor.  This  prelate  declared  in  one 
day  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  congregations  vacml, 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  their  ministers  had  no' 
been  ordained  Ijy  bishops.  Curates  and  priests  were 
named  by  the  bishop  to  the  vacant  charges.  The 
rest  of  the  brethren  in  the  other  dioceses  were  gra- 
dually ejected  in  the  same  way,  .and  although  they 
still  continued  preaching  for  a  time,  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept two,  were  forced  to  desist  within  two  or  three 
months  after  their  places  were  declared  vacant.  The 
two  thus  favoured  were  allowed  through  intercession 
in  their  behalf  with  the  bishoj),  to  exercise  their 
ministry  for  six  months  after  their  brethren  were 
silenced.  All  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  now 
not  only  deprived  of  their  churches  and  mainte- 
nance, but  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  to  preach, 
baptize,  or  publicly  exhort  their  people.  In  these 
distressing  circumstances,  these  faithful  servants  ol 
Christ  had  no  alternative  left  them  but  to  labour 
diligently  m  private.  Accordingly,  tliey  visited 
from  house  to  house,  and  held  meetings  for  re- 
ligious exercises  under  cloud  of  night.  Sixty- one 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ulster  were  at  this  time 
deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  ejected  from  their 
benefices  by  the  northern  prelates.  The  summary 
nature  of  the  steps  thus  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  prelacy  had  never  been  abohslied  by 
law  in  tliat  countrj',  imd  therefore  at  the  Restora- 
tion, being  still  the  legal  establishment,  it  was  im- 
mediately recognized  and  enforced.  Both  m  England 
and  Scotland,  on  the  contrarj',  prelacy  having  been 
already  abolished,  new  acts  of  parliament  required  to 
be  passed  before  the  bishops  had  power  to  proceed 
against  non-conformists.  Of  the  seventy  ministers 
who  belonged  at  this  trj-ing  time  to  the  different 
presbyteries  throughout  Ulster,  seven  confonned  to 
episcopacy,  and  joined  the  now  dominant  church, 
consenting  publicly  to  renounce  the  covenant,  and  to 
be  re-ordained  by  their  bishop. 

After  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  the  Irish  par- 
liament met  in  May  1G61,  and  besides  establishing 
the  former  laws  in  regard  to  episcopacy  in  Ireland, 
they  issued  a  declaration  forbidding  all  to  preach 
who  would  not  conform,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  by 
everj'  minister  in  Ireland  to  his  congregation  on  the 
next  Sabbath  after  receiving  it.  An  act  was  passed 
by  the  same  parliament  for  burning  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant ;  and  this  was  accordingly 
done  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  king- 
dom, the  magistrates  in  every  place  being  directors 
and  witnesses.  At  this  solemn  time,  when  such 
deeds  were  transacted  in  the  land,  the  presbyterian 
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ministers  in  the  nortli  gave  tliemselves  much  to 
prayer,  and  lield  frequent  conferences  in  private  for 
mutual  encouragement  and  advice  in  such  critical 
times.  For  a  few  months  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1662,  there  was  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  penal 
statutes  against  non-conformity,  both  in  the  case  of 
the  Romanists  and  of  the  Presbyterians ;  but  the 
bishops  becoming  alarmed  at  these  indications  of 
toleration,  persuaded  the  lords  justices  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  eftect  that  as  recusants,  non-con- 
formists, and  sectaries,  had  grown  worse  by  cle- 
mency, no  further  indulgence  would  be  .granted  by 
the  state.  A  change  now  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  Duke  of  Ormond  being  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  but  his  policy,  in  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  Presbyterians,  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lords  justices.  A  deputation  was  sent  by  the 
Ulster  brethren  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  with  a  peti- 
tion for  immunity  from  bishops  and  ceremonies, 
which,  however,  met  with  no  success. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Blood's  Plot,  was  fomied  by  some  rest- 
less spirits  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
Several  concuiTing  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  some  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  plot.  Such 
an  opportunity  was  gladly  seized  for  creating  a  pre- 
judice against  the  whole  body,  and  in  consequence 
the  greater  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  north  were 
either  banished,  imprisoned,  or  compelled  to  flee, 
though  entirely  unconnected  with  the  conspiracy. 
It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Duke  of  OiTnond,  that 
when  he  ascertained  the  innocence  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians he  gave  them  exemption  for  six  months  from 
all  annoyance  on  account  of  non-confonnity.  In 
the  course  of  that  time,  Bramhall  the  primate,  hav- 
ing died  suddenly,  his  successor  being  a  person  of  a 
mild  spirit,  prolonged  the  indulgence  for  six  months 
longer.  The  ministers  began  gradually  to  resume 
their  duties  among  their  flocks,  and  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  years  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster  had 
nearly  recovered  their  former  position  in  the  pro- 
vince. In  the  year  1668,  they  began  to  build 
churches,  and  religious  ordinances  were  publicly 
dispensed.  The  clergy  held  also  monthly  meet- 
ings of  presbytery,  though  in  private  houses,  and 
resumed  their  entire  ecclesiastical  functions,  with 
the  exception  of  licensing  and  ordaining  ministers, 
so  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  they 
had  attained  to  considerable  freedom.  But  the  acti- 
vity which  was  now  displayed  by  the  Ulster  Presby- 
terians excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Episcopalians ; 
and  Bishop  Leslie  of  Raphoe,  in  particular,  socmed 
inclined  to  take  violent  steps  against  the  ministers 
of  his  diocese,  but  was  compelled  by  the  government 
to  pause  in  his  course  of  intolerance. 

In  1672,  Charles  II.,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
granted  a  yearly  jicnsion  of  £600  to  the  Ulster  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  which  was  distributed  in  equal 
proportions  to  all  the  ministers  who  were   in  the 


country  in  the  year  1660,  and  on  their  death  to  tlieii 
widows  and  orphans.  The  warrant  for  this  grant 
continued  in  force  for  ten  years,  till  1682,  though 
it  was  not  probably  paid  regularly  during  that  time. 
There  is  a  tradition,  indeed,  that  this  Rerjium  Do- 
mini was  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  for  only  one  year. 

For  several  years  after  this  period,  little  or  nothing 
occurred  of  importance  as  regarded  the  church. 
Ministers  continued  to  be  planted  by  the  presbyte 
ries,  not  only  in  the  north,  but  also  in  the  south  and 
west.  Occasional  instances  of  petty  persecution  still 
happened.  Many  of  the  laity  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  bishop's  court  for  refusing  to  attend  on  the 
established  worship,  and  subjected  to  heavy  fines  or 
to  excommunication.  In  1684  a  severe  persecution 
was  commenced  anew  in  Ulster.  The  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  were  closed,  and  public  worship 
among  them  prohibited.  This  continued  during  the 
two  following  years ;  and  such  was  the  deplorable 
state  of  matters  in  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Done- 
gal, that  several  ministers  from  these  parts  removed 
to  America,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Presey- 
TERi.\N  Church  in  North  America  (which  see). 

Charles  II.  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis 
brother,  James  II.,  who  proved  himself  to  be  a  des- 
potic monarch,  and  a  bigoted  supporter  of  Roman- 
ism. He  commenced  his  government  of  Ireland  by 
disarming  the  militia,  who  were  almost  exclusively 
Protestant.  He  next  removed  the  lords  justices, 
and  intrusted  the  government  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  sworn  into  office  as  lord-lieutenant  in  Jan- 
uary 1686,  but  only  a  year  had  elapsed  when  this 
nobleman  was  recalled,  and  the  most  obnoxious  Ro- 
manist in  the  empire,  the  notorious  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
appointed  in  his  room.  James  seemed  to  be  bent 
on  establishing  Popery  in  Ireland,  but  Tyrconnel 
had  a  still  further  object  in  view,  to  separate  Ireland 
from  the  crown  of  England,  and  should  the  king 
die  without  male  issue,  to  have  it  erected  into  an  in 
dependent  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  France 
To  this  treasonable  scheme  devised  by  Tyrconnel, 
Louis  XIV.  was  pri^'y,  having  by  secret  correspon 
deuce  been  made  fully  cognizant  of  the  plan.  The 
new  lord -lieutenant  proceeded  to  take  steps  for 
carrying  out  his  project.  He  put  the  military  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romanists,  and  transferred  to  the 
same  party  the  chief  civil  and  corporate  offices  oi 
the  kingdom.  The  corporations  of  Ulster  were  also 
reconstructed  with  the  view  of  placing  them  under 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ireland  were  regulated  on 
the  .same  principles.  The  Romish  prelates  received 
liberal  salaries  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
sees ;  they  wore  their  official  costume  in  public,  and 
in  many  cases  they  laid  hold  of  the  tithes  for  their 
own  use.  To  encourage  the  established  clergy  to 
join  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  were  allowed  still  to 
retain  their  benefices  even  after  leaving  the  estab- 
lished church.  At  length,  James  issued  his  cele- 
brated Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  bus 
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pending  the  execution  of  all  tlio  penal  laws  for 
religioug  oireiiues,  ami  proliililting  the  iMipoHition  of 
roligiouB  tests  as  iiualilications  for  olhce.  This  De- 
claration, which  extciideii  to  Ireland,  all'onlcd  seuson- 
ablo  relief  to  the  I'rrsbylerians  from  porneciition. 
Their  |)laces  of  wors^liip,  which  had  hecn  closed  for 
five  years,  were  now  re-ojicMcd  ;  stated  meetings  of 
presbytery  were  publicly  held,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
functions  exercised  as  formerly. 

The  year  1G88  was  probably  the  most  eventful 
year  in  the  whole  history  of  the  British  empire. 
Liberty  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  despotic  sover- 
eign, and  through  royal  inllucnco  Konianism  was  fast 
assuming  the  ascendency.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Presbyterians,  losing  sight  of  all  that  they  had 
suftered  at  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians,  cordially 
joined  with  them  in  opposing  the  common  enemy. 
Any  active  movement  was  next  to  impossible,  tlie 
army  being  almost  to  a  man  composed  of  Itoman 
Catholics.  ]Jut  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  wliich 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  Pro 
testants,  the  news  arrived  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  England,  and  suddenly  the  whole  as- 
pect of  atlairs  was  changed.  The  Presbyterians  were 
the  first  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  and  from 
Ulster  a  representative  was  sent  to  wait  upon  his 
Iiighiiess,  and  in  their  name  congratulate  him  on  bis 
arrival,  and  wish  him  success  in  his  great  under- 
tivking. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  expectations  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  were  at  their  height,  an  unfounded 
rumour  was  raised  of  an  intended  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  on  a  particular  day.  AH 
ru.shed  to  arms  in  self-defence,  and  although  the  re- 
port, being  false,  soon  subsided,  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  still  continued  their  defensive  preparations. 
A  Protestant  association  was  formed  in  each  of  the 
counties ;  a  council  of  war  was  elected,  and  a  com- 
mander-in-chief or  general  for  each  county  ;  while  a 
general  council  of  union  was  appointed  to  sit  at 
Hillsborough  for  each  of  the  associated  counties  of 
Ulster.  No  sooner  had  the  organization  of  the 
northern  Presbyterians  been  completed  than  Tyrcon- 
nel  resolved  to  send  the  Hower  of  his  army  to  Ul- 
ster in  order  to  disperse  their  associations,  and  reduce 
them  to  subjection ;  but  before  taking  this  step  he 
issued  a  proclamation  otleriug  pardon  to  all  who 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  of  the  leading  Protestants  of  Ulster,  and  threat- 
ening those  who  rejected  this  offer  with  the  penalties 
of  high  treason.  This  insidious  oft'er  of  Tyrconnel 
was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  general  council  of  the 
Protestants,  and  they  were  all  the  more  encouraged 
to  give  a  decided  refusal,  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange  approving  of  their  con- 
duct, and  promising  them  speedy  and  effectual  sup- 
port. On  receiving  this  welcome  intelligence,  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  immediately  proclaimed 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  with  the  most  cor- 
dial demonstrations  of  joy. 
II. 


The  Irish  army  advanced  rapidly  uijon  the  north- 
ern counties,  and  achieveil  a  decided  victory  over 
the  Protestant  forces  at  JJromorc,  thus  opening  to 
themselves  the  whole  of  the  north-east  of  Ulster. 
Nor  were  the  Proteslants  more  successfid  on  the 
western  side  of  Lough  .\eagh  than  they  had  been  on 
the  eastern.  At  length  iJcrry  was  the  oidy  city  in 
which  they  could  find  a  refuge,  ami  their  enemies 
were  now  resolved,  if  possible,  to  deprive  them  of 
this  last  resort.  King  James  marched  northwards 
from  Dublin  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  n]en,and 
a  considerable  train  of  artillery.  He  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  small  but  fortified  town  of  Derry. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
public  worship  was  almost  wholly  suspended.  Nearly 
fifty  Irish  nunisters  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  and 
were  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  enemy,  with  King  James  at  their  bead,  had 
concentrated  their  forces  around  the  walls  of  Derry, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  about  seven  thousand  brave 
Protestants,  who  were  resolved  to  perish  in  its  de- 
fence rather  than  surrender.  The  siege  commenced 
on  the  18tli  of  April  1G89.  and  for  the  long  period  o( 
a  hundred  and  five  days  did  the  Protestants  main- 
tain their  ground,  until,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the 
Irish  army  abandoned  their  trenches,  and  raised  the 
siege,  having  lost  100  officers,  and  between  8,000  and 
9,000  men.  Enniskilleu  was  maintained  with  equally 
undaunted  bravery  and  reinarkable  success.  En- 
couraged by  these  victories,  the  Protestants  were 
still  further  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  army 
from  England  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg.  The  timely  aid  thus  sent  them  by  King  William 
relieved  their  minds  from  much  anxiety.  In  a  short 
time  Ulster  was  restored  to  comparative  tranquillity, 
the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  homes,  and  business 
was  resumed  with  its  usual  activity.  The  ministers 
gradually  returned  to  their  charges,  and  as  soon  as 
the  presbyteries  could  be  held,  a  solenm  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  an  address  drawn 
up  to  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  which  was  presented 
to  him  before  he  left  Belfast.  The  deputation  which 
was  sent  from  Ulster  to  congratulate  King  William 
on  the  glorious  Revolution,  reported  to  the  brethren, 
on  their  return,  that  they  had  received  a  most  gra- 
cious answer  to  their  petition,  and  a  piromise  that  an 
annual  pension  of  £800  should  be  conferred  on  the 
ministers.  Ample  protection  and  toleration  was 
now  granted  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  who  are 
accustomed,  even  at  this  day,  to  ascribe  the  remark- 
able prosperity,  which  has  since  attended  their 
church,  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  the 
reign  of  William  of  glorious  memory. 

Strongly  attached  to  King  William,  it  afforded 
the  Irish  Protestants  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  bis  majesty  had  resolved  to  ]dace  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  to  conduct 
the  war  in  person.  On  the  king's  arrival,  the  Pres- 
byterian as  well  as  the  Episcopalian  ministers,  has- 
tened to  express  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and 
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tleir  devoted  attachment  to  his  cause.  One  of  his 
first  acts,  after  setting  foot  on  the  sliores  of  Ireland, 
was  to  authorise  tlie  payment  of  £1,200  yearly  to 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster,  in  which  origi- 
nated the  grant  called  tlie  liei/ium  Donnni  or  Koyal 
Bounty,  still  enjoyed  by  their  successors.  The  vic- 
tories of  William,  the  contident  assurance  of  the 
royal  protection,  and  the  pecuniary  grant  which  they 
had  just  received,  tended  to  encourage  them  in  the 
re-establishment  of  their  church  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  Presbyterians  were  at  tliis 
period  by  far  the  majority  of  the  Provestant  popula- 
tion in  Ulster. 

Now  that  not  only  perfect  toleration,  but  even 
royal  favour,  was  enjoyed  by  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  the  north,  they  resolved  to  resume  their 
synodical  meetings,  and  to  hold  them  half  yearly. 
Accordinglv,  the  first  regular  meeting  of  synod  was 
held  at  Belfast  on  the  26th  of  September  1690.  In  the 
discharge  of  all  their  ministerial  duties  the  ministers 
sufl'ered  no  molestation  either  from  the  church  or  the 
state.  The  penal  statutes  against  them  were  still  in 
force,  yet  they  had  become  a  dead  letter,  and  sev- 
eral Presbyterians  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  poli- 
tical and  municipal  offices.  King  William  now  set 
himself  to  the  repeal  of  several  obnoxious  statutes, 
which  seriously  ati'ected  the  Ulster  Presbyterians. 
He  commenced  with  abolishing  the  (jatli  of  supre- 
macy, and  substituting  in  its  room  the  same  oatlis  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  wtiich  had  been  in  force  in 
England  since  the  year  1688.  This  was  no  small 
boon  to  the  Presbyterians,  as  it  opened  up  to  them, 
without  a  violation  of  their  consciences,  all  the  civil, 
military,  and  municipal  offices  of  the  kingdom.  But 
while  their  civil  privileges  were  thus  enlarged,  their 
religious  liberties  were  still  under  statutory  restric- 
tions. And  this  was  all  the  more  surprising,  that  the 
English  Dissenters  had,  from  the  beginning  of  Wil- 
liam's reign,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  toleration  act, 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  sacramental  test  act, 
they  were  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office. 

The  Irish  parliament,  which  had  not  sat  lor  twenty- 
six  years,  was  convened  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1692  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  tlie  session  commen- 
ced, Ijord  Sydney,  the  lord-lieutenant,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  king,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  toleration 
of  Dissenters  similar  to  that  which  was  in  force  in 
England.  Through  the  influence  of  the  bishops, 
however,  the  bill  was  defeated,  and  William's  good 
intentions  were  frustrated.  And  yet  practically  such 
a  measure  was  scarcely  needed  in  Ireland  at  the 
time,  in  so  far  as  the  Presliyterians  were  concerned. 
They  enjoyed  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  exerci.se  of 
religious  worship  ;  all  places  of  trust  and  power  were 
ojien  to  them,  and  the  most  friendly  co-oiieralimi  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  Episcopalians,  in  all  that 
regarded  the  best  interests  of  the  i)eople.  Tlie 
pleasing  harmony  which  thus  prevailed  among  the 
dill'erent  religious  denominations  in  Ulster  was  first 
broken  by  Dr.  King,  bishop  of  Derry,  who,  in  1693, 


published  a  pamphlet  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
Presbyterians  that  their  modes  of  worship  were  mere 
human  inventions,  and  unwarranted  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  those  of  the  Episcopal  church  were 
alone  founded  on  the  Bible.  This  production  was 
not  published  in  the  first  instance,  but  circidated 
privately  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the 
diocese.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  author's  wish, 
it  found  its  way  to  London,  where  it  was  reprinted, 
and  soon  became  known  throughout  the  kingdom. 
A  keen  controversy  now  ensued,  which  unhappily 
roused  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  animosity  among 
the  different  classes  of  Protestants  at  a  time  when 
unity  was  peculiarly  desirable. 

The  king  and  his  ministers  were  still  bent  on  ex 
tending  toleration  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  a 
new  parliament  having  met  in  Dublin  in  1695,  an- 
other attempt  was  made,  at  the  request  of  the  king, 
to  pass  an  act  similar  to  the  toleration  act  in  England. 
Through  the  determined  opposition  of  the  High 
Church  party,  this  second  effort  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. The  subject  of  toleration  was  now  discussed 
with  great  vigour  and  earnestness  through  the  press. 
Pamphlets  appeared  on  both  sides  manifesting  no 
small  ability  and  argumentative  power.  While  this 
controversy  was  raging  as  to  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending toleration  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  an  act 
was  jiassed  in  the  Irish  parliament,  which  met  in 
1697,  guaranteeing  ample  toleration  to  the  French 
Presbyterians,  a  large  number  of  whom  had  settled 
in  Ireland  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
in  1682.  In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  thus 
given  to  the  French  refugees,  French  nonconform 
ing  congregations  sprang  up  in  Dublin,  Carlow,  Cork, 
Waterford,  and  other  places,  whose  ministers  con- 
tinued to  receive  salaries  from  government  so  long 
as  a  single  French  congregation  existed  in  Ireland. 

But  although  the  Irish  Presbyterians  were  unable 
to  secure  an  act  of  toleration,  they  were,  notwith- 
standing, making  rapid  progress  both  in  numbers 
and  inHuence.  In  the  principal  towns  of  Ulster 
they  had  risen  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  munici- 
pal corporations.  And  while  new  congregations  were 
formed  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  province,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rear  up  a  native  ministry,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  philosophical  seminary  at  Killileagh. 
The  five  original  presbyteries  were  now,  in  1697,  dis- 
tributed into  two  particular  synods,  or  sub-synods  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  which  were  appointed 
to  meet  at  Coleraine  and  Dromore  in  the  months  Q\ 
March'  and  October  of  each  year.  The  presbytery 
of  Antrim,  also,  having  become  too  large,  was  divid- 
ed into  two  presbvteries,  that  of  Antrim  and  that  of 
Belfast.  This  arrangement  of  synods  and  presby- 
teries continued  during  the  remainder  of  William's 
reign. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Presbyteriati 
church  in  Ulster  began  now  to  excite  tlic  jealousy 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Estalilishtncnt.  The  conse 
qucnce  was,  that  the  pre.sbyteries  and  synods  were 
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Bulijected  to  new  grievances.  It  was  deinanded, 
in  some  placi'K,  tliat  tlie  burial  sci'vice  of  tlie  KngliHli 
Ijiturgy  should  be  reaii  liy  an  I'^jjiseoiial  elergyiriaii ; 
oaths  were  reijuired  of  them  in  otiier  places  wliich 
tlip.y  coidd  not  con.scienliously  take,  and  attempts 
were  made,  for  the  first  time,  to  [ircvent  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  from  celebrating  marriages  among 
tlieir  own  people.  Prosecutions  were  instituted 
against  the  ministers,  in  several  instances,  and  heavy 
penalties  imposed. 

The  Presbyterian  boily  in  Ulster  felt  it  to  be  a 
very  great  hardship  tli.-tt  the  validity  of  marriages 
celebrated  by  their  ndnisters  shoidd  be  called  in 
question,  more  especially  as  they  hail  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  marriages  from  their  (irst  settle- 
ment ill  Ireland.  After  submitting  to  the  annoy- 
i  ances  connected  with  this  matter,  they  resolveil  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  lord-lieutenant, 
and  entreat  the  interposition  of  government  in  their 
behalf.  The  king,  to  whom  the  point  was  referred 
by  his  deputy,  expressed  his  decided  disapproval  of 
the  proceedings  carried  on  against  the  Presbyterians, 
and  his  earnest  wish  that  some  measure  should  be 
devised  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  prosecutions,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  Established 
Church.  15ut  instead  of  the  royal  wish  being  com- 
plied with,  the  prosecutions  in  the  bishops'  courts 
against  marriages  continued  to  multiply  to  such  a 
degree,  that  in  less  tlian  half  a-year  another  appeal 
for  redress  was  made  to  the  Irish  government.  Their 
hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  this  or  any  other  grie- 
vance, however,  was  now  much  diminished,  King 
William  having  died  in  .March  1701.  No  party  in 
the  kingdom  mourned  more  deeply  the  loss  of  this 
excellent  monarch  than  tlie  Irish  Presbyterians,  in 
whose  interests  he  had  uniformly  manifested  a  lively 
concern. 

Deprived  of  their  greatest  earthly  protector  and 
friend,  they  were  still  exposed  to  prosecutions  on 
account  of  marriages,  and  rumours  began  to  spread 
of  a  design  to  suspend  the  Hegiura  Donum,  which 
had  been  granted  by  William.  The  synod,  accord- 
ingly, lodged  complaints  on  both  these  heads  with 
the  lord  lieutenant ;  and  while  little  satisfaction  was 
given  in  the  matter  of  the  prosecutions,  the  Koyal 
Bounty  was  continued  as  formerly.  Queen  Anne 
having  issued  letters-patent  constituting  thirteen  min- 
isters trustees  for  the  distribution  of  the  grant.  But 
through  the  influence  of  the  High  Church  party  cer- 
tain moditications  were  introduced  into  the  mode  of 
its  distribution,  in  order  to  render  the  ministers  more 
directly  dependent  on  the  government.  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  the  power  of  allocating  the  amount 
among  the  ministers  was  withdrawn  from  the  trus- 
tees, and  vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant.  Thus  the 
grant  was  no  longer  divided  share  and  share  alike, 
but  the  plan  of  arrangement  was  now  laid  down  in 
these  words  :  "  To  be  distributed  among  such  of  the 
non-conforming  ministers,  by  warrant  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  for 


the  time  being,  in  Huch  manner  ax  he  or  they  HhaLl 
find  necessary  for  our  service,  or  the  good  of  thai 
kingdom."  And  yet,  notwithstanding  tliese  written 
moditications,  the  Regium  Donum  seems  to  have 
continued  to  be  distributed  in  eijual  proportions  lo 
all  the  ministers  as  formerly. 

So  rapidly  had  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in 
Ulster  increased  in  number,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  organize  anew  the  ])nblic  judicatories  of  the  church. 
Accordingly,  the  wluile  ministers  were  now  arranged 
in  nine  presbyteries,  distributed  into  threesub-synods, 
all  being  under  the  superintendence  of  one  general  sy- 
nod, which  continued  to  meet  annually  at  Antrim  in 
the  first  weekof.lune.  To  raise  the  standard  of  theolo- 
gical actpiirenients  among  her  young  men,  the  churdi 
enacted,  in  1702,  that  the  curriculum  of  study  should 
include  not  less  tlian  four  years'  study  of  divinity, 
besides  the  regular  course  of  philoso|jhy.  The 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  she  rightly 
regarded  as  lier  parent  cliurch,  were  those  to  which 
all  her  ministers  were  reipiired  steadfastly  to  adhere. 

(jueen  Anne  had  no  sooner  ascended  tlie  tlirone, 
than  she  put  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  High  Church 
party,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Presby 
terians  of  Ulster.  Accorilingly,  in  the  first  English 
parliament  of  this  reign,  a  bill  was  passed  extending 
to  Ireland  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  King  William's 
last  parliament,  by  which  all  persons  in  olfice,  civil, 
mibtary,  or  ecclesiastical,  were  reipiired  to  take  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  which  declared  that  the  person  pre- 
tending to  be  king  of  England,  under  the  title  of  .James 
111.,  had  no  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  crown. 
This  oath  was  taken  by  almost  all  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Ireland.  There  were,  however,  a  few 
who  scrupled  conscientiously  to  take  the  oath,  and 
who  on  this  account  received  the  name  of  non-jurors. 
These  were  looked  upon  by  High  Churchmen  as 
Jacobites,  and  disloyal,  and  occasion  was  taken  td 
cast  the  same  reproach,  however  unjustly,  on  the 
whole  Presbyterian  body.  For  a  time  the  non-jur- 
ing ministers  were  immolested,  but  at  length  \arioua 
attempts  were  made,  though  without  success,  to  put 
the  law  in  force  against  them.  Such  was  the  hostility 
of  the  High  Church  party  to  the  Presbyterians,  that 
they  prevailed  upon  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  lo 
pass  a  resolution,  "  That  the  pension  of  £1,'200  jier 
annum  granted  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  l.'l- 
ster  is  an  unneces.sary  branch  of  the  establishment." 
But  the  government  declined  to  carry  out  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Commons,  and  the  grant  was  conthiued 
as  formerly. 

A  heavy  blow  was  dealt  at  this  time  by  the  High 
Churchmen  in  Ireland  against  the  Presbyterians.  A 
bill  was  framed  ostensibly  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  Popery,  and  as  its  provisions  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  Romanists,  it  received  the 
support  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  when  sent  to 
England,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  it  by  tlie 
English  ministry,  no  doubt  with  the  full  approbatiou 
of  the  Queen,   '•  requiring  all  persons  holding  aii} 
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office,  civil  or  military,  or  receiving  any  pay  or  salary 
from  the  crown,  or  having  command  or  place  of 
trust  from  the  sovereign,"  to  take  the  sacrament  in 
the  Establislied  Church  within  three  montlis  after 
every  such  appointment.  By  this  Sacramental  Test, 
dissenters  of  all  kinds,  including  of  course  the  Irish 
Presbyterians,  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of 
public  trust  and  emolument.  The  consequence  was, 
that  most  of  the  magistrates  throughout  Ulster  were 
deprived  of  their  commissions.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
it  appeared  doubtful  whether  the  ministers  were  not 
prevented  by  the  act  from  accepting  the  Regium  Do- 
nwii,  but  on  consulting  the  solicitor-general,  the 
synod  were  assured  that  they  might  continue  to  re- 
ceive it  witli  safety,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  accrue  to 
them  out  of  any  office  or  place  of  trust  bestowed  by 
the  sovereign. 

In  vain  were  petitions  presented  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament by  tlie  Presbyterians  and  their  friends,  call- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test  clause ; 
all  such  petitions  were  utterly  disregarded.  Nay, 
such  was  the  intolerant  spirit  which  characterized 
this  parliament,  that  an  attempt  was  even  made  wholly 
to  prevent  Presbyterian  ministers  from  celebrating 
marriages,  but  happily  the  design  was  not  carried 
out,  and  no  attempt  was  again  made  to  interfere  with 
tlie  validity  of  Presbyterian  marriages.  Still  further 
to  injure  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  parliament 
passed  a  resolution,  which,  though  general,  was  de- 
signed to  crush  the  philosophy  seliool  at  Killileagh, 
in  which  young  men  were  trained  for  the  ministry  in 
Ulster.  Tlie  resolution  ran  thus  : — "  That  the  erect- 
ing and  continuing  any  seminary  for  the  instruction 
and  education  of  youth  in  principles  contrary  to  the 
Established  Church  and  government,  tends  to  create 
and  perpetuate  misunderstandings  among  Protes- 
tants;" but  this  resolution  was  entirely  inoperative, 
and  failed  to  inflict  the  slightest  injury  on  the  seminary 
at  which  it  was  aimed.  The  same  party  were  more 
successful  m  their  efforts  to  injure  the  non-juring 
ministers  who  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  remain 
unmolested ;  the  parliament  having  been  prevailed 
upon  to  pass  two  resolutions,  which  compelled  Mr. 
M'Bride,  one  of  the  non-jurors,  to  quit  his  ministerial 
charge  in  Belfast,  and  to  retire  to  Scotland,  where 
he  was  forced  to  continue  for  three  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Presbyterian  church  was  prosecuting 
her  Master's  work  with  the  utmost  activity  and  zeal. 
In  1705,  it  was  enacted  by  the  synod,  tliat  all  persons 
licensed  or  ordained  should  subscribe  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  cuiifossion  of  their  faith. 
A  number  of  congregations  having  sprung  up  in  the 
south  and  west  of  the  kingdom,  a  missionaiy  fund 
was  now  instituted  for  their  support,  and  active  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  supplying  with  ordinances  the 
scattered  members  of  the  church  in  remote  districtis 
of  the  country.  It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Queen 
.\nne,  and  the  Whig  party,  which  had  acquired  the 
ascendency  in  England,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
■ibuoiioHs  Sacfamental  Test   clause,  but  the  High 


Cliurch  party,  which  still  predominated  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  were  resolved  to  uphold  the  test  with 
even  increased  rigour.  Circumstances  soon  afiorded 
them  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  zeal  in  this 
direction.  It  so  happened  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Derry,  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster,  who  had  held 
municipal  offices  before  the  passing  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Test  clause,  still  retained  them,  though  they 
had  ceased  to  act.  This  peculiarity  having  been  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  the  case  of  Belfast,  the  House 
of  Commons  took  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  a 
declaration  to  the  effect,  that  the  office  of  burgess 
was  vacated  in  every  case  in  wliich  the  occupant  had 
not  qualified  by  becoming  a  conformist.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  Presbyterian  burgesses 
were  everywhere  throughout  Ulster  superseded  by 
Episcopalians.  The  impolicy  of  the  Sacramental 
Test  clause  became  more  especially  apparent  in  the 
spring  of  1708,  when  the  French  king  attempted  to 
land  the  Pretender  in  Scotland.  This  event  excited 
great  alarm  among  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster,  from 
their  vicinity  to  Scotland,  but  numbers  of  them  re- 
fused to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia  lest  they  should 
be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Sacramental 
Test.  It  was  now  plain  to  thoughtful  men  of  all 
piarties,  that  some  remedy  must  be  devised  for  so 
serious  an  evil.  Efforts,  therefore,  were  again  put 
forth  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clause 
from  the  English  parliament,  as  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy had  been  repealed  in  the  previous  reign.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  any  proposal  of  the  kind 
would  meet  with  insurmountable  opposition,  and 
therefore,  it  was  judged  to  be  quite  inexpedient  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  in  the  meantime. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  test,  as  well  as  the  redress  of  their  other  griev- 
ances, now  became  brighter  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  to  the  government  of  Ireland  of  the  Earl 
of  Wharton,  who  had  long  been  considered  the  leader 
of  the  Presbyterian  interest  of  England.  But  the 
nomination  of  this  nobleman  to  the  lord-lieutenancy 
aroused  the  High  Church  party  to  redouble  their  ex- 
ertions to  maintain  the  test.  At  this  crisis  Dean 
Swift  appeared,  wielding  his  powerful  pen  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Presbyterian  and  other  Dissent- 
ers. Amid  all  opposition,  however,  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  still  on  the  increase.  Its  congrega 
tions  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  it  was  proposed  in  the  synod  of  1708,  that 
the  supreme  court  should  now  consist  of  delegates 
from  each  presbytery,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  This  proposal  was  fully  discussed  at 
the  meeting  of  synod  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  opposition  which  it  met 
with  from  a  number  of  ministers  and  ciders,  it  was 
tirst  postponed,  and  ultimately  abandoned. 

In  1710,  the  synod  of  Ulster  resolved  to  adopt 
measures  for  pn^aching  the  gospel  to  the  native 
Irish  in  their  own  language.  This  important  work 
had  been  too  long  neglected,  and  as  the  Episcopa' 
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church  had  recently  awakenofl  to  tlieir  duty  in  this 
matter,  the  I're.sbylerian  church  now  t'cilluwed  their 
exanii)le.  Seven  niinister.s  and  tlnee  prolmtioners. 
who  were  able  to  preach  in  IriHh,  were  apponited  to 
itinerate  for  this  purpose,  carrying  along  witli  tliein 
a  supply  of  Hiblcs,  Confessions  of  Failh,  and  Cate- 
chisms, all  in  the  Irish  language.  IJut  the  troubles 
of  the  times  prevented  this  scheme  from  being  car- 
ried out  to  any  great  extent.  To  this  jjcriod  also 
must  be  referred  the  origin  of  what  has  been  called 
"The  GiMieral  Kund,"  In.Htlluled  '•  for  the  support  of 
religion  in  and  about  Didilin  and  the  South  of  Ire- 
land, by  assisting  and  supporting  the  Protestant 
dissenting  interest  against  unreason.-ible  persecutions. 
and  for  the  education  of  youth  designi'd  for  tlic  nnn- 
istry  among  Protestant  dissenters,  and  for  assisting 
Protestant  dissenting  congregations  that  are  poor  and 
iniable  to  jirovidc  for  their  ministers."  Large  sums 
iif  money  were  contributed  to  this  fund,  by  means  of 
which  ordinanees  were  provided  for  many  districts 
in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Meantime  the  Earl  of  Wb.arton,  who  had  been 
again  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  endeavoured,  though 
without  success,  to  prevail  upon  the  parliament  to 
repeal  the  Sacramental  Test.  A  few  months  only 
had  elapsed,  however,  when  the  High  Church  interest 
having  re-acquired  the  ascendency  at  tlie  English 
court,  the  govermnent  of  Ireland  was  transferred 
once  more  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  This  change  in 
the  rulers  of  the  country  led  of  course  to  an  entire 
thange  in  the  whole  aspect  of  |udjlic  alTairs.  The 
penalties  of  tlie  law  were  now  [)ut  in  force  on  the 
few  non-juring  ministers  in  Ulster,  and  three  of  them 
were  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  (light.  The  Irish 
parliament,  but  more  especially  the  House  of  Lords, 
continued  to  manifest  the  most  undisguised  hostility 
to  the  Presbyterians.  A  representation  and  address 
was  drawn  up  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  relating  to  the 
dissenting  ministers,  and  though  this  document  pro- 
fessed to  narrate  a  number  of  grievances  which  the 
Episcopalians  of  Ireland  sufi'ered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Presbyterians,  the  real  design  of  the  whole  was  to 
urge  upon  Queen  Anne  the  withdrawal  of  the  Koyal 
Bounty.  Another  address  having  the  same  object 
in  view  was  presented  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
clergy.  The  Presbyterians,  therefore,  in  self-defence, 
hastened  to  la}'  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  a  faithful 
statement  of  their  principles,  vindicating  themselves 
from  the  misrepresentations  whicli  their  enemies  had 
so  industriously  spread.  Government,  and  even  the 
Queen  personally,  received  from  the  High  Church 
party  in  Ireland  numerous  and  earnest  letters  calling 
for  active  steps  to  be  taken  against  the  Ulster  Pres- 
byterians. Pamphlets  were  published  of  the  most 
abusive  and  inflammatory  character,  accusing  this  i 
peaceable  and  useful  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
of  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  Not  contented,  how- 
ever, with  calumniating  them  by  private  correspond- 
ence and  through  the  press,  the  High  Church  party 
proceeded  to  acts  of  open  persecution.     Through 


tlieir  influence  the  presbytery  of  Monaglian  was  »um 
moned  before  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  and 
indicted  for  a  riot,  simjily  because  they  held  meet- 
ings in  their  ciipacity  as  a  cliurcli-court.  Such  an 
outrage  could  not  of  course  be  borne  in  silence ;  and 
the  synod  having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  lords  jus- 
tices in  Dublin,  laid  their  case  before  the  Queen,  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  at 
that  time  prime  minister.  In  reply,  instructions 
were  sent  from  Government  to  the  lords  justices, 
that  if  the  indictment  should  be  sustained  by  the 
grand  jury,  the  trial  should  be  conducted  before  the 
Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin,  where  it  would  be  free 
from  the  influence  of  local  prejudices,  and  more  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  government.  Before  the 
day  of  trial  came,  the  prosecution  was  stopjied.  But 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  now  in  various  ways 
made  the  victims  of  that  intolerant  spirit  which  had 
been  revived  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Convo- 
cation. Ministers  were  prosecuted  for  celebrating 
marriages,  and  laymen  for  teaching  schools  and  re 
fusing  to  act  as  churchwardens. 

Tlie  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
appointment  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the  Duke  0/ 
Shrewsbury,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  s|iirit, 
induced  the  Ulster  synod  to  make  another  attempt 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test ;  on  this 
.also,  as  on  former  occasions,  they  were  unsuccessful. 
The  inHuence  of  the  High  Church  i)arty  was  now 
strong,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  Royal  Bounty 
grant  was  entirely  withdrawn  in  1714  by  the  Irish 
government.  Lawsuits  still  continued  to  be  instituted 
against  the  Presbyterian  clergy  for  celebrating  mar 
riages.  And  the  change  which  had  recently  taken 
place  in  the  political  affairs  of  England  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  Bolingbroke,  was  the  means  of  adding  still 
more  grievances  to  those  which  already  existed.  A 
bill  having  been  introduced  into  the  English  parlia- 
ment for  preventing  the  growth  of  schism,  a  clause 
was  proposed  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  ex 
tending  its  operation  to  Ireland.  By  this  measurt 
every  Irish  Presbyterian,  who  ventured  to  teach  a 
school,  except  of  the  very  humblest  description,  wa« 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months.  Encour- 
aged by  the  assaults  thus  made  at  headciuarters  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Ulster  synod,  the  Episcopalians 
in  Ireland  openly  added  insult  to  injury,  and  so  far 
did  they  carry  matters,  that  in  the  to\vns  of  Antrim, 
Downpatrick,  and  Rathfriland,  the  Presbyterian 
churches  were  actually  nailed  up.  In  the  midst  of 
these  gross  .acts  of  persecution,  and  on  the  very  day 
on  wliich  the  schism  bill  came  into  operation,  the  un- 
expected death  of  Queen  Anne  checked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  High  Church  party,  and  introduced  an 
era  of  comparative  liberty  and  peace. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, was  welcomed  by  the  Irish  Presbyterians  as 
likely  to  secure  to  them  the  full  possession  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  They  hastened  therefore  to 
lay  their  claims  before  the  king  and  his  ministry, 
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craving  the  repeal  of  tlie  Sacramental  Test,  full  legal 
protection  for  their  worship  and  govemment,  and  the 
restoration  and  increase  of  the  grant  of  tlie  Royal 
Bounty.  Knowing  that  the  Act  of  Toleration  had 
been  obtained  by  the  English  dissenters,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  subscribed  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
of  the  Established  Church,  excepting  those  which 
elated  to  discipline,  the  Irish  Presbyterians  held  a 
meeting  at  Antrim,  for  the  purpose  of  maturely  con- 
sidering on  wliat  principles  they  would  claim  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  This  point  was  carefully 
deliberated  upon,  and  it  was  resolved  that  as  they 
could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  tlie  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  they  were  quite  willing  and  ready  to  substi- 
tute subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith ;  but  a  few  c<mgregations  in  Dublin  and  the 
South  of  Ireland  having  been  educated  among  the 
English  dissenters  were  averse  to  subscribe  the  West- 
minster Confession ;  and  in  deference  to  the  scruples 
of  these  brethren,  tlie  meeting  proceeded  to  prepare 
a  special  formula  to  be  substituted  in  room  of  the 
Westminster  confession,  in  case  the  govemment 
sliould  refuse  to  admit  of  their  subscription  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  formula  agreed  upon  by  the  meeting  was  in 
these  words : — "  I  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  true 
God,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  these 
three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in 
power,  and  glory.  I  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  given  by  Divine 
inspiration,  and  that  they  are  a  perfect  rule  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice.  And  pursuant  to  this  belief, 
I  agree  to  all  the  doctrines  common  to  the  Protes- 
tant churches  both  at  home  and  abroad  "  A  depu- 
tation from  the  Presbyterian  body  proceeded  to 
London,  and  were  received  graciously  by  the  king, 
who  appeared  to  be  sensibly  moved  in  listening  to 
the  detail  of  tlieir  grievances ;  and  by  liis  command 
the  grant  of  Royal  Bounty  was  forthwith  renewed, 
and  hopes  held  out  of  an  augmentation  to  its  amount 
at  no  distant  date. 

It  was  quite  plain  to  the  High  Church  party  tliat 
the  king  was  disposed  to  favour  the  Presbyterians ; 
hence  they  sounded  the  alarm  that  the  church  was 
in  danger.  These  extreme  views  prevailed  in  Dub- 
lin College,  and  the  Jacobite  spirit  whicli  began  to 
manifest  itself  among  the  students,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  government,  more  especially  as  the 
Pretender  was  well  known  to  threaten  an  invasion. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  might  laud  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ulster,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken 
suited  to  tlie  emergency.  A  militia  force  was  en- 
rolled, and  although  by  joining  it  the  Presbyterians 
exposed  themselves  to  the  peimlties  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Test  Act,  they  hesitated  not  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  their  reli-;ion  and  liberties,  hoping  that 
the  government  would  protect  them  against  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  A  bill  was  accordingly  passed 
through  the  Irisli  parliament,  which  secured  dissent- 
ers in  the  militia  against  all  the  penalties  of  the 


obnoxious  Act.  The  bishops  did  all  in  their  power  tc 
prevent  even  this  partial  relief  from  being  aflbrded  t 
the  Presbyterians,  and  accordingly  after  having  been 
transmitted  to  London,  the  bill  was  abandoned  by  tli€ 
government,  and  the  Test  Act  remained  in  full  force 
against  the  Presbyterians,  whether  they  served  in 
the  militia,  the  regular  army,  or  in  any  other  capa- 
city whatever.  In  order  to  neutralize  the  injurious 
ert'ect  of  the  triumph  which  the  bishops  had  etlected, 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution,  declar- 
ing, "That  such  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  dissent- 
ing subjects  of  this  kingdom  as  have  taken  commis- 
sions in  the  militia,  or  acted  in  the  commission  of 
array,  have  hereby  done  a  seasonable  service  to  hie 
Majesty's  royal  person  and  government,  and  the 
Protestant  interest  in  this  kingdom.''  And  still  fur- 
ther to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  disappointed  Presby- 
terians, the  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the  High 
Church  party,  passed  an  additional  resolution  to  the 
effect,  "  That  any  person  who  shall  commence  a 
prosecution  against  any  dissenter,  who  has  accepted 
or  shall  accept  of  a  commission  in  the  army  or  mili- 
tia, is  an  enemy  to  King  George  and  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  a  friend  to  tlie  Pretender." 

Tlius  once  more  were  the  Irish  bishops  powerful 
enough  to  defeat  the  attempts  made  to  repeal  the 
Sacramental  Test,  even  although  both  the  King  and 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  were  disposed  in  this 
matter  to  favour  the  Presbyterians.  It  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  Presbyterian  body  that  they  came 
to  the  resolution  of  continuing  in  the  public  service 
at  this  critical  period,  even  although  by  doing  so 
they  exposed  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Sacramental  Test.  A  synod  was  now  summoned  to 
meet  at  Belfast,  with  the  view  of  considering  tli8 
terms  on  which  application  should  be  made  to  the 
government  for  a  Toleration  Act.  The  attend- 
ance both  of  ministers  and  elders  was  larger  on  this 
occasion  than  at  any  former  meeting  of  synod,  and 
after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  agreed,  that  they 
should  propose  subscription  of  the  Westminster  Con 
fession  of  Faith  as  the  ground  of  toleration  ;  and  if  the 
government  should  prefer  tlie  formula  already  referred 
to,  they  should  add  to  it  a  clause  which  would  make 
the  last  sentence  run  thus  : — "  And  pursuant  to  this 
belief,  I  agree  to  all  the  doctrines  common  to  the 
Protestant  churches  at  home  and  abni.id,  contained 
in  their  and  our  public  Confessions  of  Faith."  Tlie 
synod  directed  their  attention  also  to  the  necessity  ol 
preaching  the  gospel  in  the  Irish  language,  in  dis- 
tricts where  Roman  Catholics  abounded,  and  they 
unanimously  resolved  to  encourage  this  excellent  de- 
sign to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Those  of  the 
bretliren  v.ho  were  able  to  preach  in  Irish  were  com- 
missioned accordingly  to  preach  in  succession  in 
various  districts.  A  school  for  teaching  Irish  was 
opened  in  Dundalk,  and  steps  were  taken  for  print- 
ing editions  of  the  catechism,  and  of  a  short  grammar 
in  the  Irish  tongue.  A  very  favourable  report  of  the 
success  which  had  accompanied  this  important  sclieine 
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was  made  to  the  synod  in  1717,  and  tlioy  rnKolvcd 
"to  continue  to  use  tlieir  utmost  eiuleavours  to  fur- 
ther so  Rood  a  work."  The  nine  [ireshyteries  of 
which  tlie  cluirch  consisted  in  17(t'2,  were  now  auR- 
iiiented  to  eleven,  havin;^  under  tlieir  cure  aljout  140 
onRrenations. 

The  Irisli  rreshyteriiins  knowing  that  it  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  tlie  kiimatid  liis  ministers  to  redress 
tlio  grievances  of  wliich  tliey  justly  comi)lainid,  lield 
a  meeting  at  Newry,  to  consiiier  tlu'  propriety  of 
making  anotlier  elfort  to  obtain  relief.  They  ap- 
pointed a  deputation  from  both  the  North  and  South 
to  repair  to  l.,ondon  for  this  purpose.  On  reaching 
the  metropolis,  the  deputation  waited  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  Government,  from  whom  they  received  assur- 
ances that  somelliing  elfectual  would  be  done  for 
their  relief  in  tlie  next  session  of  parliament;  and  in 
the  meantime  the  king  and  his  ministers  jjlaced  on 
the  civil  list  the  sum  of  £800  a-year,  as  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  Royal  Bounty,  one-half  to  be  ajipro- 
priated  to  the  synod  of  Ulster,  which  comiirised  140 
ministers,  wliilc  the  other  half  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  ministers  of  Dul)lin  and  the  South,  who  amount- 
ed at  this  date  to  no  more  than  tliirleen.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  (1719),  the  Government 
sought  to  fullil  their  pledge  by  causing  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  "for 
rendering  tlie  Protestant  dissenters  more  useful  and 
CJipable  of  supporting  the  Protestant  interest  of  this 
kingdom."  The  High  Church  party,  afraid  that  too 
liberal  concessions  might  be  made  to  Presbyterians, 
introduced  a  counter  bill,  "for  exempting  the  Protes- 
tant dissenters  of  this  kingdom  from  certain  penalties 
to  which  they  are  now  subject."  The  object  of  this 
latter  measure  was  to  grant  nothing  more  than  a 
bare  toleration  for  dissenting  worsliip  ;  aiul  in  this 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  form  it  passed  into  a  law, 
but  not  without  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
opposition  from  some  High  Churchmen.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  session  of  parliament,  a  bill  of 
indemnity  was  passed  discharging  those  in  public 
offices  or  employments  from  the  penalties  incurred 
by  not  taking  the  Sacramentid  Test.  A  similar  act 
of  indemnity  was  repeated  annually  for  a  long 
period,  either  voted  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  as 
was  generally  the  case,  sent  over  from  iMigland. 

Up  to  this  period  of  its  history,  the  Presbyterian 
clun-ch  in  Ireland  had  been  characterized  by  a  strict 
adlierence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  a  complete  accordance  both  in 
worship  and  discipline  with  the  p.arent  Clun-ch  of 
Scotland.  Now,  however,  heretical  views  on  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  began  to  be  broach- 
ed by  some  ministers  connected  with  the  Belfast 
Society,  an  association  of  ministers  wbicli  had  been 
organized  in  1705  for  mutual  improvement  in  theolo- 
gical knowledge.  The  originator  of  the  new  opinions 
appears  to  have  been  a  young  minister,  the  Rev.  John 
Abeniethy,  who  was  ordained  minister  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  Antrim.   He  taught  that  the  ground  of  a  sin- 


ner's acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God  was  his  sincerity, 
that  error  was  hmocent  when  not  wilful,  and  that  all 
belief  in  positive  doctrines  was  uncertain,  or  at  all 
events  non-essential.  In  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  Mr.  Abeniethy,  and  those  of  the  Belfast 
Society  who  agreed  with  him,  ludd  that  the  church 
had  no  right  to  reipiire  Hubheri|ition  to  a  human  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  that  to  demand  such  a  subscrip- 
tion was  to  violiite  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
besides  being  inconsistent  with  Christian  liberty 
and  true  Protestantism.  The  origin  of  these  lax 
and  erroneous  opinions  in  Ulster  is  jirobubly  to  be 
traced  to  the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Abeniethy 
had  been  a  fellow-student  and  intimate  friend  of 
Professor  Simpson,  who  was  cited  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  Scotland  for  teaching  Arminian  and 
Pelagian  en'ors  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Glasgow; 
and  besides,  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Society  had  studied  under  this  heretical  professor. 
It  was  strongly  suspected,  moreover,  that  in  addition 
to  their  other  errors,  these  young  men  had  imbibed 
the  Arian  opinions  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  but  this 
charge  they  solemnly  denied.  For  fifteen  years  the 
eiTors  which  had  crept  into  the  church  made  silent 
but  steadv  progress,  and  those  who  held  them  be- 
came the  most  iiromincnt  and  influential  members  of 
the  svnod.  At  length,  Mr.  Abeniethy  published  a 
sermon,  which  he  had  preached  before  the  Belfast 
Society,  under  the  title  of  '  Religious  Obedience 
founded  on  Personal  Persuasion.'  From  the  appear- 
ance of  this  discourse  in  print,  is  to  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  that  controversy  which  raged 
among  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  for  seven  years, 
giving  rise  to  a  number  of  publications  on  both 
sides,  and  terminating  in  the  exclusion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Belfast  Society  from  the  community  of 
the  Synod. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  important  contro- 
versy, the  practice  bad  begun  to  be  adopted  by  some 
presbyteries  of  allowing  subscription  of  the  stand- 
ards with  reservations  and  explanations.  This  ob- 
jectionable practice  was  legalised  by  the  Synod, 
under  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pacific 
Act,  and  laxity  of  discipline  having  been  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  church,  the  example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
inferior  comts.  In  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,  Mr. 
Halliday,  who  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  new 
opinions,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Pacific  Act,  or  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Faith  in  anv  form.  In  utter  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  the  church,  the  presbytery  were  contented  to 
receive  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  declaration  of 
his  faith,  which  he  tendered  to  the  bretliren,  insist- 
ing that  no  church  had  a  right  to  demand  any  fuller 
confession.  Four  members  of  the  presbytery  pro- 
festet^against  the  reception  of  such  a  declaration,  in 
jilace  of  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession, 
and  appealed  to  the  sub-synod  of  Belfast.  This 
quarterly  provincial  synod  met  in  the  first  week  ol 
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Januarv  1721,  when  the  reasons  of  protest  were  ap- 
proved by  tlie  whole  synod,  with  the  exception  of 
the  members  of  the  Belfast  Society;  and  the  majority 
of  the  presbytery  who  had  admitted  Mr.  Halliday, 
without  subscription  of  the  standards,  were  publicly 
rebuked  at  the  bar  of  the  court.  Notwithstanding 
this  decision  of  the  sub-synod,  Mr.  Halliday  still  re- 
fused to  subscribe  the  Confession.  The  whole  church 
was  much  agitated  by  the  divisions  which  had  arisen 
among  its  ministers,  and  in  this  painful  state  of  mat- 
ters the  supreme  court  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Belfast.  The  attendance  of  both  ministers  and  elders 
was  unusually  large,  sliowing  the  deep  interest  which 
was  felt  in  the  present  critical  state  of  aflairs.  At 
liis  synod  memorials  were  presented  from  seventeen 
congregations  spread  over  seven  counties  of  Ulster, 
entreating  that  in  order  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  multitudes,  as  well  as  to  remove  all  cause  of  re- 
proach, "  all  the  members  of  synod,  and  aU  inferior 
judicatories  of  the  church,  may  be  obliged  to  sub- 
scribe the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  the 
confession  of  their  faith."  In  the  spirit  of  this  me- 
morial, the  synod  commenced  their  proceedings  by 
passing  a  resolution,  which  denied  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  they  had  departed  "  from  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  concerning  the  essential  Deity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  by  denying  his  essential  Divine  per- 
fections, particularly  his  necessary  existence,  abso- 
lute eternity,  and  independence."  The  members  of 
the  Belfast  Society  declined  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion, "not,"  as  the  minutes  of  synod  bear,  "because 
tliey  disbelieved  the  article  of  Christ's  supreme 
Deity ;  for  this  article  they  professed  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  believe ;  but  because  they  are  against 
all  authoritative  human  decisions  as  tests  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  because  they  judged  such  decisions  unsea- 
sonable at  this  time."  To  meet  more  directly  the 
object  of  the  memorial  which  had  been  laid  before 
them,  the  synod  agreed  not  to  enjoin,  but  simply  to 
permit  all  the  members  of  synod  who  were  willing  to 
do  so,  to  subscribe  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  This  resolution  also  was  keenly  opposed  by 
the  members  of  tlie  Belfast  Society,  but  was  carried 
by  a  decided  majority.  A  large  number  of  ministers 
accordingly  signed  anew  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  from  this  time  the  two  parties  were  known  by 
ihe  names  of  Subscribers  and  Non-Subscribers 

At  this  meeting  of  synod,  Mr.  Halliday  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  body  without  being  called 
upon  to  subscribe  the  Confession,  on  the  simple  pro- 
viso that  this  be  no  precedent  in  any  instance  for  the 
future.  And  to  render  the  Pacific  Act  more  eft'ec- 
tual,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  churcli, 
Ihree  resolutions  were  passed,  first,  that  no  person 
should  be  licensed,  ordained,  or  installed,  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  presbytery  then 
present;  secondly,  that  should  any  single  member 
protest  against  such  license,  ordination,  or  installa- 
tion, further  proceedings  therein  should  be  arrested 
until  the  next  synod;  and  thirdly,  that  should  the 


Pacific  Act  be  again  violated,  the  presiding  minister 
should  be  suspended  at  the  discretion  of  the  synod. 

The  entire  province  of  Ulster  was  now  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  the  people  aiTaying  themselves  on 
either  side  of  the  controversy.  Pamiihlets  were 
published  in  rapid  succession  by  the  champions  of 
both  parties.  So  keen  indeed  did  the  conflict  be- 
come, that  great  anxiety  was  felt  lest  a  rupture 
sliould  take  place  between  the  two  parties  at  the 
next  meeting  of  synod,  which  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Derry.  The  attendance,  owing  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  place  of  meeting,  was  not  so  large  as 
at  the  last  synod.  After  discussion,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  considerable  warmth,  the  following  tive 
resolutions  were  adopted  with  the  view  of  removing 
division  and  preserving  peace.  1.  The  declaring 
articles  of  faith  in  Scripture  words  only  shall  not  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  person's  sound- 
ness in  the  faith.  2.  The  synod  resolved  most  constant- 
ly and  firmly  to  adhere  to  tlie  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith.  3.  The  synod  resolved  to  maintain  the 
Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  as  hitherto 
exercised.  4.  The  synod  desire  to  exercise  Chris- 
tian forbearance  towards  the  non-subscribers,  so  long 
as  they  governed  themselves  according  to  the  acts 
of  the  synod,  and  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church.  5.  The  synod  earnestly  and  most  seriously 
exhorted  the  people  under  the  ministry  of  the  non- 
sub.scribers  to  condescend  as  far  as  their  consciencep 
allowed  them  in  adhering  to  their  pastors. 

Tliese  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  synod  to  com 
promise  matters  were  altogether  unsuccessful.  The 
lay-members  of  the  church  were  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  leniency  shown  by  the  supreme  court  to  the 
non-subscribers,  as  being  in  their  view  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  purity  and  safety  and  peace  of  tlu 
church.  It  now  became  every  day  more  and  more 
apparent  that  a  disruption  of  the  synod  was  at  hand. 
In  several  presbyteries  accordingly,  vacant  congre- 
gations refused  to  admit  into  their  pulpits  non-sub- 
scribing ministers.  So  strong  indeed  was  the  feeling 
against  these  ministers  which  pervaded  the  Presby 
terian  population  generally,  that  subscribing  minis- 
ters found  it  necessary  to  cease  from  employing  them 
at  communion  seasons,  or  holding  ministerial  inter- 
course with  them  in  any  way.  To  allay  the  irritation 
which  existed  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  sub-synod 
of  Derry  at  their  meeting  in  May  1724,  drew  up  a 
"  Seasonable  Warning,"  as  it  was  termed,  which 
they  circulated  widely  among  the  people,  and  which 
had  the  cfl'ect  of  convincing  them  that  a  large  body 
of  ministers  and  elders  were  firm  in  upholding  the 
doctrines  and  constitution  of  the  church. 

Meantime  great  anxiety  prevailed  throughout  the 
church  as  to  tlie  probable  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  supreme  court.  The  meeting  took  place  at 
Dungannon,  and  the  deepest  interest  in  its  proceed- 
ings pervaded  all  classes.  A  very  large  number  of 
members,  both  clerical  and  lay,  were  present.  The 
subject  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  synod 
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tlirouf^hout  almost  its  entire  sittings  was  the  case  of 

Mr.  Neviiis,  one  of  tlio  noii«iil)«cril)inn  iniiiistors, 
wlio  was  jicciised  of  liolilirif^  anil  avowijij;  Arian 
tenets.  Tin;  result  was,  that  after  a  prolractdd  trial, 
extending  to  iic^arly  I  wo  weeks,  lie  wa.s  cut  off  from 
the  coniminii(jn  of  the  synod,  hut  neither  ili.HJohicd 
from  his  congrei,'alion,  nor  dcpo.sed  from  the  minis- 
terial office. 

The  warfare  between  the  subscrihers  and  the  non- 
subscribers  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  through  the  jjrcss,  the  latter 
party  exhibiting  a  decided  superiority  in  literary 
prowess.  Popular  favour,  however,  was  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  the  Subscribers,  and  it  was  daily  be- 
coming more  obvious  that  the  expected  separation 
of  the  two  parties  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 
While  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
excitement,  the  synod  held  its  usual  annu.al  meeting 
at  Dungaimoii  on  the  21st  of  Juno  172G.  The  non- 
Bubscribcr.s  laid  on  the  table  live  overtures  or  "  ex- 
pedients for  peace,"  as  they  cliose  to  term  them. 
Tlii.s  elaborate  production  took  up  extreme  ground, 
and  left  the  synod  no  other  alternative  but  to  ex- 
clude its  authors  from  the  connnunion  of  the  church. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  delay  matters  for  another 
year,  but  this  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  subject  of  separation  was  now  deliber- 
atedupon,  and  on  the  votes  being  taken  it  was  found 
that  by  a  large  majority,  composed  cliiefly  of  elders, 
the  ministers  being  nearly  equally  divided,  the  sepa- 
ration was  carried.  Yet  even  this  decision  was  par- 
tial and  limited  in  its  character.  It  excluded  the 
non-subscribers  from  "  ministerial  communion  with 
subscribers  in  church  judicatories  as  formerly;"  that 
is,  it  simply  excluded  them  from  ecclesiastical  fel- 
low.sliip,  by  being  members  of  the  synod  or  its  in- 
ferior courts,  but  did  not  exclude  them  either  from 
Christian  fellowsliip  or  from  ministerial  communion 
in  religious  ordinances  and  sacraments.  And  though 
the  open,  avowed  non-subscribers  were  now  removed 
from  the  synod,  there  still  remained  a  nimiber  of 
ministers  who  were  secretly  attached  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  non-subscribers,  but  who,  not  being  lionest 
enough  to  avow  their  sentiments,  still  continued  in 
communion  with  the  synod.  A  question  naturally 
aro.se  in  the  altered  state  of  matters  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Royal  Bounty,  but  in  a  private  meet- 
ing of  the  ministers,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that 
the  usual  proportions  of  the  grant  should  be  paid  to 
the  members  of  the  excluded  presbytery,  as  regu- 
larly as  if  they  still  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the 
synod. 

The  Irish  Presbyterians  had,  a  few  years  before 
this,  received  from  government  the  full  bonelit  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration.  They  bad  still  reason  to  com- 
plain of  several  grievances  which  remained  unre- 
dressed. Sites  for  churches  were  refused  by  Epis- 
copalian landlords.  Presbyterians  were  still  excluded 
by  the  Sacramental  Test  from  places  of  public  trust 
under  the  crown,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  prose- 


cuted for  their  marriages  celebrated  by  their  own 
clergy.  The  accession  of  George  II.,  in  1727,  how- 
ever, was  hailed  as  holding  out  favourable  prospects 
the  highest  authorities,  both  in  church  and  state,  be- 
ing generally  disjiosed  to  relieve  them  from  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  still  laboured.  IJut  though 
tlic^ir  hopes  from  government  were  now  brigliteii- 
iiig,  the  social  condition  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  an  extensive  emigra- 
tion of  the  agricultural  population  took  place,  the 
people  flocking  in  great  numbers  to  the  West  Indies. 
An  inquiry  was  immediately  instituted  by  govern- 
ment into  the  causes  of  this  alarming  diminution  of 
the  Protestant  population  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Presbyterians  urged  anew  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civil  authorities  the  necessity  of  rejieal- 
ing  the  obnoxious  Sacramental  Test  Act.  The  Iligh 
Church  party  were  naturally  afraid  that  the  claims 
of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  might  be  acknowledged, 
and  Dean  Swift  api)eared  once  more  as  the  stern  op- 
ponent of  toleration,  publishing  a  powert'id  pampli- 
Ict  on  the  subject.  In  17.'52,  the  English  Protestant 
Dissenters  exerted  themselves  strongly  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  And 
in  the  following  year  the  Irish  Presbyterians  direct- 
ed their  ell'orts  towards  the  procuring  of  the  re- 
peal of  their  Test  Act,  but  although  their  claims 
were  adnntted  by  the  English  ministry,  their  hopes 
of  redress  were  once  more  doomed  to  be  disappoint- 
ed. The  only  relief,  indeed,  which  the  Presbyte- 
rians received  during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  was 
an  act  passed  in  173K  by  which  they  were  exenqjted 
from  all  prosecutions  for  marriages  celebrated  in  their 
congregations  by  ministers  who  had  cpialitied  under 
the  Toleration  Act. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  disadvantages  un- 
der which  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  had  lung  laboured, 
their  numbers  had  steadily  increased,  thirty  new  con- 
gregations having  been  organized  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
dividend  of  the  Roy.al  Bounty,  which  annually  ac- 
crued to  each  individual  minister,  was  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. In  these  circumstances,  the  synod,  between 
the  years  1744  and  17.")0,  frequently  had  under  their 
consideration  the  propriety  of  applving  to  govern- 
ment for  an  addition  to  the  Royal  Boimtv.  It  was 
strongly  feared  that  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  wotdd 
be  warmly  espoused  by  the  Irish  Romanists,  but  all 
apprehensions  for  the  security  of  Ireland  were  quiet- 
ed by  the  promptitude  with  which  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ulster  took  up  arms  to  resist  the  enemy  should  he 
venture  to  land  upon  their  shores.  Their  determi- 
nation to  risk  tlieir  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  ot 
the  Protestant  king  and  constitution,  was  set  forth 
in  a  "  Declaration"  which  they  published  as  soon  as 
the  standard  of  the  Pretender  had  been  raised  in  Scot- 
land. These  demonstrations  of  loyalty  were  duly  ap 
predated  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterlieid,  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant, and  the  Presbyterians  were  given  to  expect  that 
they  would  probably  receive  some  mark  of  the  royal 
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favour.  In  1746,  accordingly,  when  the  rebellion 
had  been  suppressed,  the  synod  forwarded  a  me- 
morial to  government,  setting  forth  their  present  dis- 
tressmg  circumstances,  occasioned  by  the  pressing 
poverty  of  the  country,  and  craving  an  increase  of 
the  grant  which  they  had  received  from  the  Royal 
Bounty.  This  memorial  appears  not  to  have  been 
presented  at  headquarters ;  and  though,  in  1749,  a 
similar  resolution  was  formed  by  the  synod,  in  con- 
sequence of  discouragements  it  was  speedily  aban- 
doned. The  following  year  a  fund  was  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased 
ministers ;  an  institution  which  has  flourished  be- 
yond all  expectation,  and  though  the  endowment 
originally  contemplated  was  £12  annually,  each  wi- 
dow now  receives  yearly  £34,  present  currency ; 
and  when  a  minister  dies,  leaving  a  family  and  no 
widow,  the  children  receive  the  annuity  for  ten  years. 

The  non-subscribers  now  occupied  a  separate  posi- 
tion from  the  Ulster  synod  under  the  name  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  ;  but  although  by  their  separa- 
tion from  the  body  the  church  was  to  some  extent  puri- 
fied, their  students  being  still  educated  chiefly  in  Glas- 
gow, a  class  of  ministers  gradually  arose  in  the  synod, 
who  held  lax,  and,  in  many  cases,  erroneous  principles, 
such  as  were  usually  termed  New-Light.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  party  acquired  a  complete  pre- 
ponderance both  of  influence  and  talent  in  the  synod. 
In  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  also,  at  this  period, 
that  is  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  evange- 
lical doctrine  had  almost  fled  from  its  pulpits.  Sev- 
eral of  the  inferior  clergy  held  Arian  opinions,  and 
one  of  the  bishops  was  an  avowed  Unitarian.  The 
two  parties  of  Presbyterians,  the  subscribers  and 
non-subscribers,  though  ecclesiastically  separated 
from  each  other,  were  brought  frequently  into  friendly 
intercourse,  on  the  footing  of  tlieir  common  connec- 
tion with  the  Widows'  Fund,  and  in  theological  sen- 
timent they  began  gradually  to  approximate  to  each 
other.  Pure  Calvinistic  doctrine  was  now  very 
generally  repudiated  by  the  leading  ministers  of  tlie 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  whole  body  was  gra- 
dually drifting  away  from  the  good  old  theology  of 
the  Westminster  Confession.  The  Seceders,  how- 
ever, who  preached  sound  evangelical  doctrine,  were 
gradually  on  the  increase,  and  ntnnbers  of  Presbyte- 
rians, who  loved  the  truth,  gladly  sought  refuge 
from  the  heresy  which  pervaded  their  own  church  in 
the  orthodox  Seceding  congregations.  Thus  the 
apathy  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  promoted  the  suc- 
cess of  both  branches  of  the  Secession  Church,  the 
Burghers  and  the  Antiburgliers.  See  Associate 
Preshyteuy  of  Ireland. 

So  great  was  the  indilVerence  which  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  Ulster  manifested  even  to  the  con- 
cenis  of  their  own  church,  tliat  not  more  than  one-half, 
and  scarcely  sometimes  one-third  of  their  entire  num- 
ber, attended  the  meetings  of  the  general  synod.  To 
remedy  this  growing  evil,  it  was  proposed,  in  the 
meeting  of  1752,  that  the  Bynod   should  for  the  fu- 


ture be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  respective 
presbyteries,  and  that  their  charges  in  attending 
should  be  defrayed  by  their  constituents.  The  pro- 
ject, however,  was  postponed  from  year  to  year,  and 
at  length  abandoned.  For  a  long  period  the  Ulster 
synod  had  been  sadly  degenerating  both  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  while  ever  since  the  separa- 
tion of  the  presbytery  of  Ajitrim  there  had  been  a 
party  in  the  synod  who  sympathised  with  the  non 
subscribers,  that  party  was  no  longer  a  minority,  but 
a  large  and  overwhelming  majority.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  in  1758  a  resolution  should 
have  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  synod  for 
the  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  non 
subscribers,  who  were  well  known  to  adhere  as  firmly 
as  ever  to  their  original  principles,  and  to  be  depart- 
ing more  and  more  widely  from  the  Westminster 
standards.  Tlie  following  year,  accordingly,  a  de- 
putation from  the  presbytery  of  Antrim  appeared  at 
the  synod,  and  handed  in  a  commission  appointing 
them  to  attend  the  synod,  and  to  join  in  consulta- 
tion with  it  in  all  matters  of  general  concern  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenting  interest.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers werb  taken  by  surprise,  and  were  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  non-subscribers ; 
but  the  commission  was  sustained  without  opposition 
Next  day,  however,  some  of  the  members  adverted 
to  the  subject,  stating  that  the  minute  of  the  previous 
year,  inviting  the  non-subscribers,  contemplated  their 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  synod  only  iu 
reference  to  their  common  secular  concerns.  This 
explanation  was  accepted  by  the  synod.  Another 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself  of  exhibiting  pub- 
licly the  affinity  wliich  the  two  bodies  now  felt  to 
exist  between  them.  George  II.  having  died  hi 
1700,  the  Ulster  synod  and  the  Presbytery  of  An- 
trim joined  in  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
new  sovereign,  George  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  describing  themselves  as  "  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  the  Northern  Association  in  Ireland." 
The  students  of  both  parties  were  trained  under  the- 
ological professors,  and  the  ministers  held  brotherly 
intercourse  by  preaching  in  each  other's  pulpits. 
Nothing,  indeed,  seemed  to  lie  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete coalition,  but  the  fear  of  alienating  a  large  body 
of  the  laity  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  here- 
tical principles  avowed  by  the  non-subscribers.  In 
the  low  state  to  which  vital  religion  had  now  sunk 
among  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  cause  made  so  little  progress 
among  the  people,  that  from  175G  to  17(59  only  two 
congregations  wore  added  to  the  synod  of  Ulster. 

Emigration  had  lor  a  number  of  years  past  dimin- 
ished to  a  considerable  extent  the  number  of  Presbyte- 
rians in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  dividend  which 
the  RojmI  Bounty  allorded  to  each  minister  was  so 
small  that  they  had  a  ditiiculty  in  obtaining  an  ade- 
(juate  maintenance.  The  natural  result  of  such  a  state 
of  matters  was,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  was  quite  insulficieut  to  supply  the  vacani 
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son'p'cgationH.  This  led  to  a  relaxation  of  tlie  rules 
liiid  down  in  regard  to  tlie  conrse  of  study  nea^ssary 
to  obtain  license,  and  men  of  indilVerent  ipialiliai- 
tions  were  both  licensed  and  ordained,  Kiit  this 
ovil  was  light  conipared  with  the  alanning  indilh;i'- 
ence  to  sonnd  doctrine  wliieh  so  extensively  pre- 
vailed. The  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion were  almost  completely  set  at  nought,  and  the 
proposal  was  broached  by  a  number  of  ministers  lo 
set  aside  the  law  of  subscription.  Such,  liowcver, 
was  the  attachment  of  the  laity  to  the  Confession, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  reliiuiuish  the  design  ; 
although  the  supporters  of  the  Confession  were  now 
but  a  minority  in  the  supreme  court,  and  several 
presbyters  dispensed  with  subscription  botli  in  cases 
of  license  and  ordination. 

Though  the  Irish  Presliyterians,  both  ministers  and 
people,  were  in  a  very  depressed  state,  so  far  as  out- 
ward prosperity  wjis  concerned,  and  thousands  had 
emigrated  to  America,  they  were  fast  rising  in  poli- 
tical importance.  When  the  revolutionary  war  com- 
menced bi^tween  America  and  ISritain,  and  the 
French  took  part  with  the  revolted  provinces,  her 
ships  of  war  threatened  a  descent  upon  the  coasts  of 
Ulster.  The  government  hastened  to  conciliate  all 
parties  in  Ireland  in  order  to  secure  tlieir  support, 
more  especially  as  the  Irish  people  had  voluntarily 
set  up  an  extensive  military  organization  for  their  own 
defence.  In  June  1778,  or  about  three  months  after 
the  volunteer  companies  had  begun  to  be  formed,  the 
Irish  House  of  Connnons  made  another  attempt  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  a  clause 
to  that  effect  having  been  appended  to  a  bill  which 
tvas  designed  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  of  some 
Iif  their  disabilities.  The  bill  passed  with  the  ap- 
pended clause,  but  when  forwarded  to  England  in 
order  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  it 
was  returned  without  the  clause  which  had  been  ap- 
pended ;  and  thus  the  grievances  of  which  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  had  so  long  complained  still  remained 
unredressed.  The  volunteers  rapidly  increased  until 
they  reached  the  large  number  of  42,000  ;  and  while 
a  large  projiortion  of  the  population  were  thus  in 
anns,  discontent  was  rapidly  spreading  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deep  injury  which  the  American  war 
had  inflicted  upon  trade.  Such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  fail  to  excite  considerable  anxiety  in  the 
government ;  and  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Irish 
parliament  had  no  sooner  met  in  1779  than  a  bill 
was  introduced,  and  unanimously  carried,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  grievances  of  Dissenters.  After  a  little  de- 
lay the  measure  having  been  ajiproved  by  the  privy 
ioimcil,  was  sent  back  to  Ireland  unaltered,  and  speed- 
Jy  passed  into  a  law. 

The  Irisli  volunteers  had  now  become  a  formida- 
ble body.  On  the  15th  February  1782  they  held  a 
meeting  at  Dungannon,  which  was  attended  by  the 
representatives  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  corps 
in  military  dress,  and  passed  resolutions  indicating 
their  determination  to  maintain  the  principles  of  con- 


stitutional freedom.     At  this  time  the  vohmtccrs  in 
Ireland  amounted  to  nearly  lOO.OW  men,  well  armed 
atid  dinciphncd,  who,  with  one  voice,  boldly  asserted 
the   independence  of  the  Irish   legislature.     It  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  the   English  government  yielded  so  far 
as  to  acknowledge  the  legislative  independence  Oi 
Ireland.     Various  other  acts  were  passed  favourable 
to   the   Presbyterians,  among   which  may    be  men- 
tioned one  which  declared   the  validity  of  all  mar- 
riages  celebrated  among  I'rotestant   Dissenters   by 
ministers  of  their   own   denomination.     In   1784   a 
further   boon  was  conferred  upon  the  Ulster  synod 
by  an  increase  of  the  Kegiimi  Donum,  the  king  having 
been    pleased  to   grant  £1,000  per  annum.     Some 
disappointment  was  felt  that   the  sum  was  bo  small, 
but  the  men  of  power  in  Ireland  had  resisted  the  be 
stowal  of  a  larger  grant.     About  the  same  time  the 
Irish  Seceders  received  a  bounty  from  government  o 
£'00  per  animm.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
question  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  adeipiate  pro- 
vision for  the  Presbyterian  ministers  was  taken  up 
by   the   Irish  House  of  Commons,  who    passed  an 
unanimous  resolution  to  present   an  address  to  his 
majesty  on  the  subject.    The  wishes  of  the  Commons, 
however,  were  anticipated  by  a  king's  letter,  dated 
21st  January  1792,  granting  during  pleasure  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  £5,000  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ireland.     Of  this  sum  the 
synod  of  Ulster  and  presbyterj-  of  Antrim  received 
£.3,729   IGs.  lOd.,  the  rest  being  distributed  among 
the  Seceders,  the  Southern  A.ssociation,  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  French  congregation,  St.  Peter's,  Dublin, 
liut   though   favoured  with   outward  prosperity,   the 
internal  condition  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ire 
land  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  erroneous  opi- 
nions as  to  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  being 
openly  avowed  by  the  leading  ministers  of  the  bodj. 
Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  views  were  very  gener 
ally  taught   froin  the  pulpits.     The  presbytery   of 
Killileagh  was  particularly  noted  for  the  number  of 
heretical  ministers  which  it  contained.     The  course 
of  education  prescribed  forstudents  of  theology  in  con- 
nection with  the  synod  of  Ulster  was  .so  limited  that 
any  candidate  who  had  attended  a  divinity  class  only 
one  session  of  tive  months,  might  be  licensed  as  a 
preacher.     Ministers  who  had  passed  through  such 
a  brief  course  of  study  were  not  likely  to  jirove  effi- 
cient instructors  or  able  defenders  of  the  faith.     The 
subject  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  general 
synod,  and  in  1786  the  Belt'ast  academy  was  opened, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  by 
any   considerable   number  of    students  of  divinity 
these  continuing  still  to  resort  to  the   Scottish  uni- 
versities.    At  this  period  the  church  made  little  or 
no  progress.     For  the  twenty  years  preceding  1789 
not  one  new  congregation  was  regularly  established. 
The  Seceders  and  Reformed  Presbyterians,  however 
were,  during  the  same  time,  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
In  1795  the  Government  had  signilied  their  io 
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tentioii  of  erecting  and  endowing  a  seminary  at 
Maynootli  for  training  candidates  for  tlie  Romish 
priestliood.  Sume  liopes  were  at  tlie  same  time  en- 
tertained that  tlie  Englisli  parhament  would  vote  a 
sum  for  the  estabhsliment  of  a  Presbyterian  college 
ill  Ulster.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  for  some 
time  witli  men  in  power,  but  to  the  mortification  of 
the  Irish  Protestants,  Maynootli  was  built  and  en- 
dowed, while  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  se- 
minary was  postponed  for  an  indetinite  period.  The 
state  of  Ireland  was  now  such  as  tilled  the  hearts  of 
all  good  men  with  sorrow  and  alarm.  "  The  three 
Romish  provinces,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  exliibited  a  mi- 
serable array  of  ignorance,  poverty,  profligacy,  and 
outrage.  Even  in  Ulster,  laxity  of  principle  had  in- 
troduced laxity  of  practice, — drunkenness,  profane 
swearing,  and  Sabbath  breaking  were  fearfully  pre- 
valent, and  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  which  had 
been  diligently  circulated,  liad  extensively  diffused 
the  leaven  of  infidehty." 

Such  was  the  moral  condition  of  Ireland  when 
-he  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out.  The  object  of 
this  conspiracy  was  wholly  of  a  political  nature, 
having  in  view  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  erection  of  an  independent 
republic.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers,  as  a 
body,  steadfastly  opposed  all  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, and  gave  no  countenance  to  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen.  The  same  sentiments  were  shared 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  laity.  In 
several  districts  of  Down  and  Antrim,  however,  and 
especially  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  a  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion was  widely  diffused  among  the  people.  But  it 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  ministers  connected 
with  the  synod  of  Ulster,  that  very  few  of  their  order 
were  implicated  in  tlie  Rebellion,  and  such  was  the 
confidence  which  the  military  authorities  reposed  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  ministers,  that  the  meeting  of 
synod  in  1798  was  held  with  their  sanction,  and 
under  their  protection.  At  that  meeting  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  expressing  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  those  individuals  belonging  to  their 
flocks  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy.  A 
pastoral  address  was  also  drawn  up,  and  addressed 
to  the  Presbyterian  people,  remonstrating  with  those 
who  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  The 
sum  of  £.500  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  gov- 
ernment towards  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  presbyteries  were  enjoined  under  penalty  of 
severe  censure  to  institute  a  solemn  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  ministers  and  licentiates  charged  with 
seditious  and  treasonable  practices,  and  to  report  to 
next  meeting  of  synod.  When  the  synod  met  in 
June  1799,  the  reports  from  the  several  presbyteries 
showed  that  veiy  few  of  the  ministers  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Rebellion,  and  that  only  one,  the  Rev. 
James  Porter  of  Greyabboy,  had  been  arrested,  tried, 
and  executed  for  treasonable  practices.  Of  the  small 
number  involved  in  the  Rebellion,  two  were  reported 
as  Btill  in  conftnemeit ;  others  had  expressed  their 


sincere  contrition ;  others  were  no  longer  connected 
with  the  body,  and  the  remainder  had  either  volun- 
tarily, or  with  the  permission  of  the  governnnent,  re- 
moved from  the  kingdom.  It  may  be  noticed,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  Presbyterian  minister.s 
who  were  implicated  in  the  Rebellion  held  New 
Light  principles. 

The  project  now  began  to  be  started  of  a  legisla 
tive  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To 
reconcile  all  parties  of  the  Irish  people  to  this  most 
important  measure,  various  inducements  were  held 
out.  The  members  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  were  as- 
sured that  a  university  for  their  special  benefit  would 
be  founded  at  Armagh,  and  a  divinity  professorship 
endowed  ;  that  the  lieffium  Donuia  would  be  liberally 
increased,  and  that  a  royal  commissioner  of  their 
own  eoinmuuion  should  sit  in  their  annual  synod,  as 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  All  these  proposals  were  afterwards 
abandoned,  except  that  which  referred  to  an  increase 
of  the  Reghim  Dnnum.  While  this  subject  waa 
under  consideration,  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  consummated. 
This  great  event  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January 
1801.  Some  apprehensions  were  entertained  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  of  government  which 
happened  about  this  time,  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  Regium  Donum  might  not  be  obtahied,  but  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  in  1802, 
it  was  ofiicially  announced  that  "  his  Majesty's  con- 
fidential servants  had  come  to  a  determination  to 
recommend  to  the  king  to  increase  the  Regium  Do- 
num in  the  next  year,  and  that  a  future  communica 
tion  would  be  made  as  to  the  amount,  and  the  regu 
lations  which  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to 
adopt."  A  new  arrangement  accordingly  was  made, 
the  members  of  the  synod  of  Ulster,  and  of  the 
synod  of  Antrim,  to  whom  alone  the  grant  was  re- 
stricted, being  divided  into  three  classes,  those  located 
in  cities  or  large  towns,  those  in  the  more  populous 
districts,  and  those  in  more  thinly  peopled  localities. 
The  congregations  amounted  at  this  time  to  186, 
which  were  divided  into  three  classes,  containing  62 
each.  The  ministers,  according  as  they  belonged 
to  the  first,  second,  or  third  class,  were  to  receive 
respectively,  £100,  £75,  or  £.'iO  each  per  annum. 
The  agent  for  the  distribution  of  the  bounty  wag 
henceforth  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  government. 
Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  synod  with  the  system  of  classification, 
but  the  government  refused  to  modify  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  and  tlicy  were  therefore  with  some  mur- 
muring submitted  to.  The  Regium  Donum  to  the 
synod  of  Ulster  and  presbytery  of  Antrim,  had  pre- 
viously amounted  to  £6,3'29  6s.  lOd.,  but  by  the  ad- 
dition now  made  it  amounted  in  1803  to  £14,970 
18s.  lOd.,  late  Irish  currency.  Such  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment allow'ance  was  received  with  .satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  and  the  result  has  been  such,  even  in  a 
political  and  financial  point  of  view,  that  the  gov 
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eminent  has  nevur  liail  cmiso  to  repent  of  itis  liljer- 
ality. 

It  is  l;iinenta!)le  to  rellect,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  tlie  synod  of  Ulster  was  experieneing  bo  lar;,'ely 
and  liberally  the  counteiiaiiee  of  government,  its  use- 
fulness as  a  Christian  institution  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
Many  of  the  ministers  iiad  imbibed  Arian  and  even 
Unitarian  prineiples.  The  subseribers  and  non- 
subscribers  were  so  mingled  together,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  party  from 
the  other,  and  in  1805,  the  synod  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  licentiates  of  the  presbytery  of  An- 
trim, of  the  Southern  Association,  and  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  should  be  fully  entitled  to  ()11i<'iate  in  its 
pulpits.  In  such  a  state  of  matters  practical  religion 
among  the  people  had  sunk,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  to  a  very  low  state.  Hut  how  often  has 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  promise  been  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  every  section  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
"At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  In  the  midst 
of  the  spiritual  darkness  and  death  which  now  over- 
spread the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  there 
were  still  found  some  godly  ministers  and  praying 
people  who  longed  and  looked  for  a  revival  of  true 
vital  religion  in  the  land.  Nor  did  they  long  and 
look  in  vain.  No  sooner  had  the  excitement  of  the 
Rebellion  passed  aw.ay,  than  a  immber  of  pious 
ministers  and  laymen  belonging  to  the  various  Pro- 
testant denominations  met  at  Armagh,  and  formed 
an  association  under  the  designation  of  the  '  Evan- 
gelical Society  of  Ulster,'  having  in  view  the  estab- 
hshment  of  a  system  of  itinerant  preaching  through- 
out the  towns  and  villages  of  the  province.  A 
number  of  Congregationalists  or  Independent  churches 
sprung  up  about  this  time  in  Ulster,  and  several  of 
the  Secession  ministers  with  their  congregations 
joined  that  body.  One  eminent  minister  belonging 
to  the  synod  of  Ulster,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Carson 
of  Tobermore,  withdrew  from  the  body  and  joined 
the  Baptists.  Amid  the  keen  discussions  which 
agitated  both  the  synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession 
synods  on  the  subject  of  the  Regium  Donum,  a  num- 
ber of  the  lay  members  belonging  to  both  bodies 
passed  over  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church, 
which  repudiated  a  state  endowment.  Besides,  so 
zealous  was  this  last-mentioned  denomination,  and 
so  faithfully  did  they  preach  the  pure  gospel  of 
Christ,  that  numbers  of  the  more  pious  portion  of 
the  community  hastened  to  join  them,  so  that  numer- 
ous congregations  arose  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
professing  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terians. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  had  a  decidedly 
beneficial  intluence  upon  the  synod  of  Ulster.  Arian 
and  Socinian  preachers  began  now  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  people,  and  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurred,  their  places  were  tilled  by  evangelical 
ministers.  A  better  spirit  now  showed  itself  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  synod.     Plans  were  devised,  and 


money  wa»  raised  for  the  Hupjily  of  Bibles  on  easy 
terms  to  the  poorer  classes  of  i'resbylerians.  This 
benevolent  and  truly  Christian  movement  was  chicHy 
carried  forward  by  Mr.,  ufterwanls  Dr.  Ilanna  oi 
Belfast,  to  whom  on  many  accounts  the  J'renbyte- 
rians  of  Ireland  are  under  deep  obligations,  'i'he 
appointment  of  this  excellent  and  able  evangelical 
minister  as  Professor  of  Tlieology,  which  took  place 
in  1817,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  synod,  fonned  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Prcsbylerian  church  of 
Ireland.  It  indicated  that  sound  evangelical  doc- 
trine had  now  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the  synod  | 
it  cemented  the  union  between  the  General  Synod  and 
the  Belfast  Institution,  and  it  enabled  the  church  to 
train  its  students  at  home,  instead  of  obliging  them 
to  rei)air  for  their  theological  education  to  Scottish 
universities.  The  synod  now  began  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  among  its  candidates  for 
license,  and  to  carry  out  this  important  object, 
the  students  were  required  to  devote  two  sessions 
instead  of  one  to  the  study  of  theology.  Since 
that  time  another  session  has  been  added  to  the 
theological  cumculum.  For  a  long  time  the  sy- 
nod of  Ulster  had  held  ecclesiastical  intercourse 
with  the  synod  of  Munster  and  the  presbytery  of 
Antrim ;  and  this  was  tolerated,  though  most  rcluc 
tantly,  by  the  evangelical  ministers,  who  were  yearly 
on  the  increase,  as  long  as  there  was  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal code  to  which  they  could  appeal ;  but  a  canon  of 
discipline  and  church  government  having  been  pre- 
pared and  adopted  by  the  synod  in  1824,  the  eccle- 
siastical relationship  between  the  synod  and  the 
Munster  and  Antrim  brethren  ceased  to  be  recog- 
nized. And  another  ad\antage  which  accrued  to  the 
church  from  its  po.ssession  of  a  regular  code  of  laws 
was,  that  the  question  of  subscription  to  the  stand- 
ards was  finally  settled  by  the  established  rule,  that 
"  presbyteries,  before  they  license  candidates  to 
preach  the  gospel,  shall  ascertain  the  soundness  of 
their  faith,  either  by  requiring  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  or  by  such  exami- 
nations as  they  shall  consider  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose."  Some  definite  arrangement  on  this  point 
was  absolutely  demanded  by  the  position  of  the 
church  at  tliis  period.  For  half-a-century  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  subscription  from  either  licentiates 
or  ordained  ministers  had  been  unknown,  and  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  laxity,  heresy  had  grown 
up  and  been  tolerated  in  the  bosom  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  evil 
spread  that,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Cooke,  when  examined  before  the  Connnissioners  of 
Irish  Education  Inquiry,  of  two  hundred  ministers 
belonging  to  the  Ulster  synod,  about  thirty-five  were 
Arians.  The  evidence  containing  this  statement 
appeared  in  February  1827,  and  its  publication 
caused  no  small  excitement ;  more  especially  as  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Cooke's  startling  statement,  the  fact 
became  known  that  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Porter,  who 
was  then  clerk  of  the  Ulster  sj-nod,  had,  in  answer  to 
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the  inquines  of  the  Commissioners,  openly  avowed 
himself  to  be  an  Arian,  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  system  was  "gaining  ground  among  the  think- 
ing few,"  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  were 
"more  real  Arians  than  professed  ones"  amongst 
the  ministers  with  whom  he  was  officially  connected. 
At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  synod,  a  motion  was 
proposed  to  the  efte.ct  that  "  the  Rev.  William  Por- 
ter having  pubholy  avowed  himself  to  be  an  Arian, 
be  no  longer  continued  clerk."  After  a  long  and 
keen  debate,  it  was  agreed  to  condemn  certain  parts 
of  his  evidence,  but  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain his  situation  as  clerk  of  the  synod.  The  matter 
did  not  terminate  here  however.  Mr.,  now  Dr. 
Cooke,  who  has  ever  proved  himself  the  champion 
of  orthodoxy  against  error  of  every  kind,  moved  that 
the  members  of  the  court,  "  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing a  public  testimony  to  the  truth,  as  well  as  of 
vindicating  their  religious  character  as  individuals, 
declare,  that  they  do  most  (irmly  hold  and  believe 
the  doctrine  conceniing  the  nature  of  God  contained 
in  these  words  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, namely,  that  '  there  are  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  tliese  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance, 
equal  in  power  and  glory.'"  This  motion  was  admi- 
rably fitted  to  test  the  principles  of  the  body,  and 
accordingly  a  discussion  ensued  of  the  most  ear- 
nest and  exciting  kind,  which  lasted  for  two  entire 
days,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Cooke's  motion  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  only  two 
ministers  venturing  to  vote  in  opposition  to  it,  while 
eight  declined  voting. 

No  sooner  had  the  synod  closed  its  sittings,  than 
the  Arian  party  in  the  church  resolved  to  make  a 
desperate  struggle  in  defence  of  their  principles. 
Mr.  Montgomery  of  Strabane  had  delivered  a  bril- 
liant speech  in  support  of  the  New-Light  opinions, 
and  this  able  production  was  forthwith  printed  and 
industriously  circulated,  and  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  synod  in  1828,  the  author  was  pre- 
sented by  his  admirers  with  a  complimentary  address 
and  a  service  of  plate.  Tlie  whole  Presbyterian 
body  were  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
meeting  of  synod.  It  was  more  lumierously  attended 
by  both  ministers  and  elders  than  any  synod  had 
ever  been  in  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  church.  This  was  felt  to  be  the 
crisis  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  immense 
majority  of  the  Presbyterian  laity  being  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  01d-Ligl\t  princijiles,  watched  with  the 
most  intense  interest  the  proceedings  of  the  church 
at  this  eventful  period.  Mr.  Cooke,  as  he  had  done 
from  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  took  the 
lead  against  the  Arians,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
growth  of  this  noxious  heresy  within  the  church,  he 
moved  a  series  of  overtures,  the  obvious  design  of 
which  was  to  exclude  from  the  sacred  office  all 
Arians,  Socinians.  Pelagians,  and  Anninians,  as  well 
U.1  all  wlin  were  destitute  of  vital  godliness.     These 


overtures,  which  passed  by  a  large  majority,  are  too 
hnportant  not  to  be  inserted  in  full.  They  were  as 
follows : — 

"  I.  That  many  of  the  evils  which  now  unhappily 
exist  in  the  General  Syiiod  of  Ulster,  have  arisen 
from  the  admission  of  persons  holding  Arian  senti- 
ments, contrary  to  the  accredited  standards  of  thic 
body,  as  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  from  the  oc 
casional  admission  of  others,  who,  though  nominally 
holding  in  .sound  words  and  profession  the  form  of 
godhness,  were  yet  deniers  of  the  power  thereof,  and 
consequently  destitute  of  that  zeal  which  is  neces 
sary  to  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel. 

"II.  That  while  we  are  individually  boimd  to  use 
all  Scriptural  means  to  guard  against  the  continu- 
ance of  these  evils,  it  is  also  our  duty  as  a  church  to 
adopt  such  regulations  as  may,  with  the  Divine  bless 
ing,  prove  effectual  to  prevent  the  introduction  o' 
ministers  unenlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to 
advance  spiritual  religion  in  our  Church  courts  and 
congregations. 

"HI.  That  before  any  person  be  recognized  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  he  shall,  previously  to 
entering  a  theological  class,  be  enjoined  to  present 
himself  at  our  annual  meeting  to  be  examined  by  a 
committee  of  this  synod  respecting  his  personal  re- 
ligion, his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  especially 
his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  original  sin, 
justification  by  faith,  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  likewise  as  to  his  motives  for  offering 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  oflice  of  the  min- 
istry ;  and  that  should  any  such  examinant  be  found 
opposed  to  those  doctrines,  or  appear  to  be  destitute 
of  vital  godliness,  he  shall  in  no  case  be  recognized 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  this  synod. 

"  IV.  Th.it  students  after  having  finished  their 
theological  course,  and  their  trials  in  the  presbytery, 
shall  again  present  themselves  for  a  similar  examina- 
tion before  the  same  committee,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  that  committee  to  ascertain  their  soundness 
in  the  faith,  by  requiring  from  them  a  statement  of 
their  views  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  West- 
nimster  Cont'ession  of  Faith. 

"  V.  That  if  any  person  thus  licensed  be  after- 
wards foimd  not  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Tri- 
nity, original  sin,  justification  by  faith,  and  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  avow  any  principles  in 
opposition  to  these  doctrines,  he  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued in  fellowship  with  this  body 

"  VI.  Persons  who  are  already  preachers  in  this 
body,  but  have  not  been  licensed  according  to  these 
regulations,  shall,  previously  to  ordination,  be  requir- 
ed to  undergo  a  similar  examination. 

"  Vll.  Should  any  person  be  licensed  or  ordained 
in  opposition  to  these  regulations,  such  license  or 
ordination  shall  not  be  deemed  valid  by  this  body. 

"VIII.  The  connniltce  for  these  examinations 
shall  annually  be  appointed  in  open  synod." 

The  design  of  this  last  overture  was  to  exclude  all 
Arians  from  the  conunittec  of  examination. 
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Tho  synod,  by  paasing  these  overtiircH,  had  evi- 
dently taken  a  Btep  which  most  cll'cctiially  excluded 
Aiiaiia  from  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
Bynod  of  Ulster.  The  New-rjj,'ht  party  now  saw 
that  it  was  next  to  impossihie  for  Ihetn  to  continue 
much  lonf^er  in  the  communion  of  tho  ."ynod,  and 
they  be^'an  seriously  to  meditate  the  propriety  of 
separatin;^  from  the  body.  A  few  months,  accord- 
ingly, after  the  meotiuL^  of  synod,  a  nicetin;;  was 
convened  in  IJelfast,  and  a  remonstrance  ado|ited, 
in  whieli  they  plainly  stated  that  if  the  obnox- 
ious overtures  were  not  repealed,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  as- 
sociation. Next  synod,  which  was  to  meet  at 
Lurgan  in  June  1829,  was  expected  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  Arian  party,  but  the  pressure  of  other 
business  compelled  tlie  postponement  of  the  sub- 
ject to  a  special  synod,  which  was  appointed  to 
be  held  in  Cookstown  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  the 
following  August.  Before  that  day,  however,  the 
Arians  met  in  Uelfast,  and  agreed  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  ensuing  synod,  feeling  that  it  was  use- 
less to  i)rolong  a  contest  so  unequal.  Mr.  Porter  alone 
of  all  the  New-Light  party  was  present  at  the  .synod, 
and  read  an  address  explaining  the  cause  of  their 
absence.  Their  remonstrance  was  presented,  signed 
by  18  ministers,  15  students  or  licentiates,  197  elders, 
138  members  of  the  committees  of  congregations, 
and  314  seatholders.  In  the  address  which  Mr. 
Porter  read,  a  request  was  made  that  if  the  overtures 
were  contirmed,  the  synod  should  nominate  a  com- 
mittee furnished  with  full  power  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  them  for  a  Christian  and  friendly 
separation.  The  synod  acceded  to  the  propo.sal,  and 
a  conference  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  Belfast 
on  the  9th  of  the  following  September.  The  result 
was,  that  seventeen  ministers  withdrew  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  synod  of  Ulster,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  body  on  the  25th  of 
May  1830,  under  the  name  of  the  Ki:.monstrant 
Synod  op  Ulster  (which  see).  They  were  still 
permitted  by  government,  however,  to  enjoy  their 
share  of  the  Rer/ium  Donum,  tliey  retained  their  in- 
terest in  the  Widows'  Fund,  and  they  continued  in 
possession  of  their  places  of  worship  though  num- 
bers of  their  people  now  forsook  their  ministry. 

From  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Unitarians 
the  Ulster  synod  began  to  experience  a  great  revival  of 
true  religion,  and  to  make  rapid  progress  in  tlie  work 
of  church  extension.  "  Within  twelve  months  after 
the  adoption  of  the  overtures  in  1828,"  as  we  leani 
from  Dr.  Reid,  "  no  less  tlian  eleven  new  congrega- 
tions sprung  up  in  the  synod,  and  in  the  ten  years 
immediately  following  the  Arian  separation,  the 
growth  of  the  body  was  greater  tlian  it  had  been 
during  the  century  preceding.  From  1729  to  1829, 
the  synod  added  only  about  seventy-three  to  the 
number  of  its  congregations ;  from  1830  to  1840  no 
less  than  eiglity-three  congregations  were  erec'ed." 
The  important  subject  of  theological  education  now 


occupied  much  attention,  and  in  the  course  of  neven 
years  the  number  of  professors  waj!  trebled,  and  in 
1840  it  was  proposed  to  add  another  session  to  the 
theolagical  curricuhnn.  The  synod  engaged  also 
with  redoubled  zeal  in  the  cause  of  missiong  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  For  some  years  the  national 
system  of  eduuition  established  by  govenimcnt 
for  Ireland  occasioned  keen  discussion,  and  even 
angry  controversy,  but  in  .lanuary  1840  the  synod 
succeeded  in  obtaining  sucli  rnoditicationg  of  the 
system  as  enabled  it  to  accept  assistance  from  the 
funds  provided  by  the  legislature.  Another  topic  of 
great  importance  was  brought  under  the  consiaera- 
tion  of  tlie  synod,  tliat  of  subscription  to  the  Con 
fession  of  Faith.  In  1832  the  synod  agreed  to  re- 
quire subscription  from  candidates  for  license  o» 
ordination,  but  at  the  same  time  a  written  explana- 
tion was  allowed  on  any  point  about  wiiich  scru]ile« 
were  entertained.  This  rule,  however,  was  found  to 
give  rise,  in  many  cjises,  to  considerable  embarrass- 
ment, and  in  1835  tlie  synod  resolved  tliat  in  future 
no  exceptions  or  explanations  were  to  be  received, 
but  that  the  candidates  for  license  or  ordination 
must  give  an  unqualified  subscription  to  the  for- 
mula. This  measure  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  tlie  following  May  unanimously 
agreeing  to  readmit  the  members  of  the  Ulster  sy- 
nod to  ministerial  fellowship. 

It  was  quite  obvious,  from  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  synod,  that  a  doctrinal  reformation  liad  bi  en 
wrought  in  the  church,  commencing  from  the  separa.- 
tion  of  the  Arian  or  Socinian  party.  The  adoption 
of  the  overture  requiring  uncpialified  subscription 
was  the  crowning  act  of  this  great  revival.  All  the 
evangelical  Dissenters  rejoiced  in  the  all-important 
change  which  had  thus  been  effected  in  this  interest- 
ing section  of  the  Protestant  Churcli  in  Ireland.  The 
Irisli  Secession  Church  seemed  to  symjiathise  more 
than  any  other  with  the  Ulster  synod  in  its  reno- 
vated state.  The  two  bodies  were  now  completely 
agreed  both  in  doctrine  and  polity,  besides  having 
been  placed  by  the  governiiient  in  1838  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Regiuttt 
Donum.  A  desire  began  to  be  very  generally  enter- 
tained accordingly,  that  a  imion  of  the  two  churches 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  The  move- 
ment on  the  subject  commenced  among  the  students 
connected  with  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
and  from  them  it  spread  among  the  elders  and  people 
of  both  denominations.  In  1839  memorials  in  fa- 
vour of  a  union  were  presented  both  to  the  synod  of 
Ulster  and  the  Secession  synod.  Committees  were 
appointed  on  both  sides  to  prepare  preliminaries, 
and  after  agreeing  in  their  sejiarate  judicatories  to 
the  terms  of  incorporation,  the  two  bodies  were  for- 
mally united  into  one  church  on  the  10th  July  1840, 
the  united  synods  being  regidarly  constituted  under 
the  title  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  IrpLuid.     Thus  the  Ulster  sj-nod,  bj 
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this  happy  union,  received  an  accession  to  its  num- 
bers of  141  additional  congregations,  raising  its  entire 
lumber  to  433,  and  the  wliole  united  body  was 
livided  into  33  presbyteries,  which  have  since  been 
ncreased  to  five  synods,  36  presbyteries,  491  con- 
gregations, and  533  mmisters.  Tlie  Irish  1  resby- 
erian  Cliurch  from  this  time  took  a  high  position 
as  a  large  and  influential  body.  An  attempt  was 
made  soon  after  tlie  union  to  prevent  Presbyterian 
ministers  from  celebrating  marriages  between  their 
own  people  and  Episcopalians,  and  the  EngUsh 
judges  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  such  marriages 
illegal.  But  in  1844  an  act  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature  warranting  tlie  exercise  of  the  disputed 
privilege,  where  at  least  one  of  the  parties  belongs 
to  his  own  denomination.  An  Episcopalian  minister, 
however,  can  perfoiTn  the  ceremony  where  both  the 
parties  are  Presbyterians  or  Romanists,  and  no  min- 
ister not  connected  with  the  Establishment  can  le- 
gally marry  an  Episcopalian  or  a  Romanist. 

In  1846  a  wealthy  lady  connected  with  the  Pres- 
byterian church  bequeathed  a  sum  of  £20,000  to- 
wards the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  Presbyterian 
college.  Considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  most  suitable  locality  for  such  an  institution,  but 
it  has  at  length  been  built  in  the  town  of  Londonder- 
ry. Witliin  the  last  sixteen  years,  as  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Dill,  the  Ilotne  Mission  of  tlie  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian Church  has  planted  about  160  new  churches  in 
destitute  localities  ;  established  a  number  of  mission- 
stations  and  out-stations  in  the  south  and  west ;  sup- 
ported from  300  to  400  Irish  and  English  mission 
schools,  in  which  upwards  of  20,000  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  and 
circulated  large  numbers  of  Bibles  and  tracts  in  po- 
pish districts.  The  Home  Mission  has  two  depart- 
ments of  operation,  the  one  devoted  to  the  conversion 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  other  to  the  supply  of 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  population,  and 
especially  the  Presbyterian.  The  mission  to  Ro- 
man Catholics  is  again  divided  into  two  branches, 
one  to  the  English-speaking,  and  the  other  to  the 
Irish-speaking  Romanists,  both  of  which  have, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  led  to  the  rescue  of 
many  from  the  errors  of  Romanism,  and  their  admis- 
sion into  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
IRVINGITES.  See  Apostolic  Catholic 
Church. 

ISBRANIKI,  a  sect  of  Russian  Dissenters  which 
arose  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  appearance  of  this  sect  excited  no  small  commo- 
tion. The  name  which  they  assumed  means  the 
Company  of  the  Elect,  but  their  enemies  styled  them 
Raskolniki  or  Schisiimtics.  Some  Lutheran  writers 
have  alleged  that  these  Isbraniki  were  sprung  from 
the  ancient  Bogomii.ks  (which  see).  'l"he  cause  of 
their  separation  from  the  national  church  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  singular.  The  church 
books,  which  were  printed  in  \hiV2  under  the  czar, 
John  Basilides,  were  printed  from  manuscript    co- 


pies, which  being  considered  incorrect,  were  some 
what  altered  in  their  printed  form.  The  changei 
introduced  were  regarded  by  some  as  teaching  un- 
sound doctrine,  and  a  sect  having  arisen  who  ad- 
hered to  the  former  books,  called  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Starovei'bd,  or  believers  in  the  old  faitli. 
These  Dissenters,  however,  were  comparatively  few 
in  number  till  about  the  middle  of  the  following  cen- 
tury, when,  iu  consequence  of  the  church-books  hav- 
ing been  revised  by  the  patriarch  Nikon,  the  outcry 
of  unsound  doctrine  was  again  raised,  and  the  number 
of  Dissenters  increased.  Of  all  the  doctrines  which 
they  held,  that  which  gave  greatest  ofi'ence  was  their 
denial  of  diti'erent  orders  and  gradations  of  clergy. 
On  account  chiefly  of  this  tenet  they  were  exposed 
to  much  persecution,  but  under  Alexander  I.  they 
were  tolerated  by  the  State. 

ISIS,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  the  mother  oi 
Horus.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and  pro- 
cessions were  held  in  her  honour,  at  which  her  vo- 
taries carried  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereal  grains. 
Osiris  symbolized  the  sun  and  the  Nile,  Isis  repre 
sented  the  moon  and  Egypt  fertilized  by  the  Nile. 
Osiris  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox  or  a 
bull  (see  Apis)  ;  Isis  under  the  forni  of  a  cow.  As 
the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece  has  been  believed 
to  be  derived  from  that  of  Egypt,  Isis  came  to  be 
identified  with  Devieier;  and  hence  the  fabulous 
stories  in  regard  to  the  latter  came  to  be  transferred 
to  the  former.  Isis  was  also  worshipped  in  Greece 
under  the  names  of  Pelarjia  and  ^gyptia ;  while,  in 
the  western  parts  of  Europe,  her  worship  was  in 
course  of  time  likewise  established.  In  the  time  of 
Sulla  it  came  to  be  introduced  at  Rome,  but  the  pri- 
vate observance  of  the  rites  of  Isis  was  afterwards 
forbidden  on  account  of  their  immoral  character. 
For  the  same  reason  her  temples  were  destroyed  by 
the  public  authorities  at  Rome,  but  so  partial  were 
the  people  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  that  it  was  re 
stored  and  sanctioned  by  the  triumvirs  in  B.  c.  43. 
Under  Augustus  this  licentious  worship  was  again 
forbidden,  but  it  was  revived  under  Vespasian, and  con- 
tinued until  the  introduction  of  Christianity  which 
gradually  banished  all  Pagan  worship  throughout  the 
Roman  empire.  Apuleius  introduces  Isis  as  giv- 
ing the  following  account  of  herself:  "  I  am  Nature, 
the  mother  of  all  things,  mistress  of  the  elements, 
the  beginning  of  ages,  the  sovereign  of  gods,  the 
queen  of  the  Manes,  the  first  of  the  heavenly  natures, 
the  uniform  face  of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  It  is  I  who 
govern  the  luminous  firmament  of  heaven,  the  salu- 
tary breezes  of  the  sea,  and  the  horrid  silence  oi 
heaven,  with  a  nod.  My  divinity  alone,  though 
multiform,  is  honoured  witluIilVerent  corcmunies.and 
inider  different  names.  The  Phrygians  call  me  the 
Pessinimtian  Mother  of  the  gods;  the  Athenians, 
the  Cecropian  i\Iother;  the  Cyprians,  the  Paphian 
Venus;  the  Sicilians,  the  Stygian  Proserpine;  tlio 
Cretans,   Diana  Dictynna;  the  Eleusinians,  the  Old 
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goddess  Ceres;  some  Juno,  some  Bellona;  others 
Hecate  ;  and  otliers,  again,  IllLainiiuHia.  The  orien- 
tal Klhi(i])ians  and  ICfjyptians  honour  me  with  pecu- 
liar ccroMionies,  and  call  tnc  by  my  true  name  I»i»." 

ISITES,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  believed  the 
Koran  to  have  been  created.  They  allef,'cd  that  the 
Koran  di'livored  by  Muhannned  was  merely  a  copy 
of  that  which  was  written  by  Ood  himself,  and  was 
kept  ill  the  library  of  heaven;  and  to  reconcile  this 
notion  with  the  statement  of  Mohammed,  they  de- 
clared that  when  the  |)rophet  aflhrnod  that  the  Koran 
was  r.ot  created,  he  n^ferrcd  to  the  original,  and  not 
to  his  own  co])y.     See  KoiiAN. 

ISJK,  the  name  of  a  central  province  of  Jajian,  to 
which  the  religious  scot  of  the  Siutoists  requires 
each  of  its  adherents  to  make  a  pilgrimage  once  a- 
year,  or  at  least  once  in  their  life.  In  Ixje  is  the 
grand  Mia,  or  temple  of  Tensio  Dai-Ddn,  which  is 
the  model  after  which  all  the  other  temples  are  built. 
An  account  of  this  celebrated  pilgrimage  is  given  by 
Kiemiifer,  whose  words  we  quote :  "  This  jiilgrimage 
is  made  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in 
the  spring,  at  which  season  vast  multitudes  of  these 
pilgrims  are  seen  upon  the  roads.  The  Japanese  of 
both  sexes,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  undertake 
this  meritorious  journey,  generally  speaking,  on  foot, 
in  order  to  obtain,  at  this  holy  place,  indulgences  and 
remission  of  their  sins.  Some  of  these  pilgrims  are 
BO  poor,  that  they  must  live  wholly  upon  what  they 
get  by  begging.  On  this  account,  and  by  reason  of 
their  great  number,  they  are  exceedingly  trouble- 
some to  the  princes  and  lords,  who  at  that  time  of 
the  year  go  to  court,  or  come  thence,  though  other- 
wise they  address  themselves  in  a  very  civil  manner, 
bareheaded,  and  with  a  low,  submissive  voice,  say- 
ing, '  Great  Lord,  be  pleased  to  give  the  poor  pilgrim 
a  seni,  towards  the  expense  of  his  journey  to  Isje,' 
or  words  to  that  etVect.  Of  all  the  Japanese,  the  in- 
habitants of  Jedo  and  the  province  O.sju  are  the  most 
inclined  to  this  pilgrimage.  Children,  if  apprehen- 
sive of  severe  punishment  for  their  nii.sdemeanors, 
will  run  away  from  their  pan'Uts  and  go  to  I.sje, 
thence  to  fetch  an  0/arri,  or  indulgence,  which  upon 
their  return  is  deemed  a  sufficient  expiation  of  their 
crimes,  and  a  sure  means  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
friends.  Multitudes  of  these  pilgrims  are  obliged  to 
pass  whole  nights  lying  in  the  open  fields,  exposed  to 
all  the  iiijm-ies  of  wind  and  weather,  some  for  want 
of  room  in  inns,  others  out  of  poverty  ;  and  of  these 
last  many  are  found  dead  on  the  road,  in  which  case 
their  Ofarri,  if  they  have  any  about  them,  is  care- 
fully taken  up  and  hid  in  the  next  tree  or  bush. 

"  Others  make  this  pilgrimage  in  a  comical  and 
merry  way,  drawing  people's  eyes  upon  them,  as  well 
as  getting  their  money.  They  form  themselves  into 
compam'es,  generally  of  four  persons,  clad  in  white 
linen,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Kuge,  or  persons  of  the 
holy  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Dairi.  Two  of  them 
walking  a  grave,  slow,  deliberate  pace,  and  standing 
often  still,  carry  a  large  barrow  adorned  and  hung 


about  with  fir-branches  and  cut  white  paper,  on  wliich 
they  place  a  resemblance  of  a  large  bell,  made  ol 
light  substance,  or  a  kettle,  or  somelliing  else,  allud- 
ing to  some  old  romantic  histrry  of  their  gods  and 
ancestors  ;  whilst  a  third,  with  »  commander's  utatl'  in 
his  hand,  adorned,  out  of  respect  to  his  oflicc,  with  n 
bunch  of  white  paper,  walks,  or  rather  dances,  before 
the  barrow,  singing  with  a  dull,  heavy  voice,  a  song 
relating  to  the  subject  they  are  about  to  represent. 
Meanwhile,  the  fourth  goes  bogging  before  the 
houses,  or  addresses  himself  to  charitable  travellers 
and  receives  and  keeps  the  money  which  is  given 
them.  Their  day's  journeys  are  so  short,  that  they 
can  easily  spend  the  whole  summer  upon  such  an 
expedition." 

It  would  appear  from  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
that  Isje,  the  object  of  this  most  meritorious  of  pil- 
grimages, presents  nothing  that  corresponds  to  its 
fame,  or  the  greatness  of  the  empire.  It  is  rather 
held  forth  as  a  monument  of  antique  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity. The  Mia  or  temple  where  the  pilgrims  pay 
their  devotions,  is  a  low  wooden  edifice,  with  a  flat 
thatched  roof,  and  on  entering  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  a  looking-glass  of  cast  metal,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  some  white  paper  cut  in 
dilVerent  forms,  which  they  take  for  an  enddem  of 
the  purity  of  the  heart.  The  doors  are  likewise  em- 
bellished with  white  paper.  When  any  one  comes 
to  worship  at  the  temple,  he  never  presumes  to  enter, 
but  stands  without,  and  while  he  says  bis  prayers, 
be  looks  only  into  it  through  a  lattice-window. 

ISLAM,  the  name  given  by  Mohammed  to  the 
religion  which  he  taught.  The  word  means  either 
"resignation  to  the  will  of  God,"  or  "a  state  of  sal- 
vation," but  the  former  is  the  meaning  recognized 
by  the  majority  of  the  Mohammedan  writers.  Faith 
in  the  Koran  is  IsUm,  and  a  believer  derives  from  the 
same  Arabic  root  the  name  of  Moslem  or  Mussul- 
man. The  word  IsUm  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful ;  but  they  are 
more  generally  called  Moslems  or  Mus.sulmans.  See 
Mohammedans. 

ISLEBIANS.    See  Antixomians. 

ISMAILIYAH,  or  Is.maelians,  a  Mohammedan 
sect  which  branched  otV  from  the  ScHllTES  (which 
see),  in  the  age  of  the  seventh  Imdm.  Jaafar,  the 
sixth  Imiim,  had  nominated  his  son  Ismail  his  suc- 
cessor, but  on  his  premature  death  he  declared  hi,! 
second  son  Moussa  his  heir.  Now  as  Ismail  had 
left  children,  those  of  the  Sc/iiiles  wdio  regarded  the 
Inu<mate  as  hereditary,  denied  the  right  of  Jaafar  to 
make  a  second  nomination.  They  formed  a  sect  ac- 
cordingly, called  Ismaelians,  to  which  belonged  the 
Fatimite  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  and  also  the  Assassins 
(which  see),  whose  name  was  once  so  justly  dreaded 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Ismaelians  were  a 
secret  association,  as  has  already  been  described 
under  the  article  Assassins,  in  which  the  history  of 
the  sect  is  given.  The  following  accoiuit,  however 
of  the  Egyptian  Ismaelians,  as  given  by  Dr.  Taylor 
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may  interest  the  reader :  "  Tlie  Ismaelians  of  Egypt 
met  in  their  grand  lodge  twice  every  week;  their 
president,  or  Dai-al-Doat,  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the 
sovereign,  and  lectured  him  on  some  portion  of  the 
secret  doctrines.  Macrisi  tells  us  that  the  degi'ees 
of  the  order  were  extended  in  Egypt  from  seven  to 
nine,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  following  account  of 
the  stages  of  initiation.  In  the  iirst  stage,  the  can- 
didate was  shown  the  doubts  and  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  religion  of  the  Koran,  he  was  inspired  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  have  its  mysteries  explained, 
and  some  glimpses  of  the  Ismaelian  doctrine  were 
then  afforded,  in  order  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
take  an  oath  of  blind  faith  and  unlimited  obedience 
to  his  Dai,  or  instructor.  In  the  second  stage  the 
nature  of  the  ImSmate,  as  a  divine  institution,  was 
explained.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Ismaelians 
commenced  at  the  third  degree,  when  the  candidates 
were  taught  that  the  number  of  Imams  was  seven, 
and  that  Ismail  was  the  last  and  greatest.  In  the 
fourth  stage  it  was  declared,  that  since  the  creation 
there  had  been  seven  legislators  divinely  inspired, 
each  of  whom  had  modified  the  doctrines  of  his  pre- 
decessors. These  seven  prophets  were  said  to  be 
'endowed  with  power  of  speech'  because  they  au- 
thoritatively declared  the  divine  will ;  they  were 
each  followed  by  'a  mute  prophet,'  that  is,  one 
whose  duty  was  simply  to  enforce  tlie  doctrines  of 
the  preceding,  without  the  power  of  altering  or 
modifying  them.  The  seven  legislators  were  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ,  Moliammed,  and 
Ismail;  their  seven  disciples  or  'mute  prophets' 
were  Seth,  Shem,  Ishmael,  Aaron,  Simon  (Peter), 
Ali,  and  ilohammed  the  son  of  Ismail. 

"  In  the  fifth  degree,  it  was  declared  that  each  of 
the  'mute  prophets'  had  appointed  twelve  Dais,  or 
apostles  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  faith,  and 
that  the  number  twelve  was  next  in  sanctity  to  the 
number  seven.  Having  passed  through  these  inferior 
degrees,  in  which  the  great  aim  of  all  the  tenets 
taught  was  to  inspire  converts  with  a  high  respect 
for  their  instmctors,  the  secret  doctrines  were  re- 
vealed to  them  in  the  next  gradations.  Those  who 
attained  the  sixth  degree,  were  told  that  religious 
legislation  should  be  subordinate  to  philosophical ; 
in  the  seventh  stage,  they  were  introduced  to  the 
mystical  speculations,  which  characterize  Oriental 
metaphysics ;  in  the  eighth,  they  were  taught  the 
inditVerence  of  human  actions,  and  in  the  ninth,  the 
initiated  received  their  linal  lesson,  'to  believe  no- 
thing and  dare  every  thing.'  " 

ISOCIIKIST^E  (Gr.  equal  to  Christ),  some  fol- 
lowers of  Origen,  who  were  charged  with  maintain- 
ing that  the  Apostles  were  raised  to  equal  glory 
with  their  Master.  Tliey  were  condemned  by  a 
council  at  Coiistantmople  in  A.  D.  653. 

ISRAELITES.    See  Jews. 

ISRAFIL,  the  angel  who,  according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, will  sound  the  trumpet  which  is  to  sum- 
mon the  world  to  judgment  on  the  great  day. 


ISTH.MIAX  GAMES,  one  of  the  great  national 
festivals  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  on  which  it 
was  celebrated.  The  games  were  held  in  honour  ot 
Poseidon  every  third  year,  altlic  Jgh  Pliny  alleged 
that  they  were  celebrated  ex'ery  iifth  year.  They 
consisted  of  wrestling,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
other  athletic  exercises ;  along  with  contests  in  music 
and  poetry.  At  a  later  period,  fighting  of  animals 
was  introduced  among  the  amusements  of  the  joyful 
festive  season.  The  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games 
received  a  garland  of  pine-leaves  or  of  ivy.     See 

GAME.S. 

ISTHMIUS,  a  surname  of  Poseidon  (which  see), 
derived  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  on  which  stood 
a  temple  dedicated  to  his  worship. 

ITALIC  SCHOOL,  a  sect  of  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophers, founded  by  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  in 
the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  He 
commenced  with  the  great  general  idea  of  absolute, 
all-comprehending  unity,  which  he  called  the  Monad, 
and  which  included  spirit  and  matter,  but  without 
separation  or  division.  This  Monad  was  the  Py- 
thagorean god.  From  unity  arises  multiplicity,  or 
the  universe  consisting  of  manifold  beings,  all  evolved 
from  the  original  Monad.  Matter  when  thus  disen- 
gaged from  the  primitive  unity  becomes  the  prin- 
ciple of  darkness,  ignorance,  instability  and  change, 
while  spiritual  beings,  in  the  .«ame  circumstances, 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  imperfection  and  division. 
In  its  fundamental  character  then  the  Grecian  Italic 
school  was  essentially  pantheistic. 

According  to  this  .system,  all  the  efforts  of  intelli- 
gence and  will  ought  to  be  directed  towards  their 
emancipation  from  the  thraldmn  of  matter,  and  the 
influence  of  the  variable,  with  the  %'iew  of  reaching 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  which  is  invariable.  Tlie 
conception  of  absolute  unity  is  the  highest  point  of 
science,  and  when  arrived  at  this  point  the  mind  is 
completely  delivered  from  the  influence  of  matter. 
The  will  also  being  involved  in  the  same  bondage  to 
matter,  can  only  be  freed  by  such  exercises  as  fasting 
and  abstinence,  by  wliich  the  soul  restricts  the  domi- 
nion of  the  senses.  But  the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  soul  from  the  bondage  of  matter  could  only, 
according  to  Pythagoras,  be  effected  by  successive 
transformations  or  metempsychoses ;  and  the  final 
deliserance  of  the  soul  is  its  transformation  into 
God. 

Such  were  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Italic 
school  of  philosophy,  which,  though  originated  by 
Pythagoras,  was  followed  up  by  Tiniivus  of  Locruin. 
in  his  work  on  the  Soul  of  the  World,  in  which  the 
universe  is  regarded  as  one  vast  intelligent  being,  of 
which  God  is  the  soul,  and  matter  the  body.  Ocel- 
lus Lucanus  carried  these  pantheistic  notions  still 
further,  recognizing  one  uncreated,  imperishable  be- 
ing, which,  however,  undergoes  succe.ssive  phases  oi 
decay  and  renovation 
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C^tin  both  of  the  Old  and  New  TeRtameiitB,  wliich 
was  lield  in  general  estimation  before  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  undertook  to  revise  it  at  the  desire  of 
Damasus,  bishop  of  Koine.  .Jerome  liad  not  pro- 
ceeded far  in  his  work  of  revision,  when  fnidin;;  that 
the  Old  Testament  had  bi'cn  translated  not  irom  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  Greek  version,  he  determined 
to  execute  an  entiri'ly  new  translation,  directly  from 
the  Ilebn^w  original.  Hence  originated  the  Vui.- 
OATK  (which  see). 

ITALY  (Ciiiii.sTi.VNiTy  in).  At  a  very  early 
period  ill  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  even 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  gospel  liad  found  its 
way  into  Italy.  This  is  evident  from  the  circiim- 
Btaiice  that  when  I'.iul  wrote  his  lOpistle  to  the  ]{o- 
maus,  there  existed  in  liome,  the  aviiital  of  Italy  and 
indeed  (he  metropolis  of  the  world,  a  church  so  con- 
siderable that  the  apostle  could  address  tliem  iu 
these  words,  Rom.  i.  8,  "  I  thank  my  God  through 
ilesus  Christ  for  you  all,  that  your  faith  is  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world."  It  is  very  probable 
that  liome  being  a  general  rendezvous  of  peo[de  from 
all  countries,  both  .Jewish  and  (Jentilo  converts  may 
soon  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  have  taken  up  their 
residence  there,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Cliris- 
tiau  church.  Among  those  who  were  present  indeed 
at  the  Pentecostal  elfusion  of  the  >!?i)irit,  are  expressly 
mentioned  "  strangers  from  Home,"  by  whom  doubt- 
less the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  would  be  conveyed  to 
their  native  city;  and  hence  from  the  salutations  at 
tlie  end  of  the  Lpi.stle  to  the  Romans,  it  is  plain, 
that  some  of  the  oldest  Christians  lived  at  Rome.  It 
has  long  been  a  favourite  assertion  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Church,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  the 
founder  of  the  church  at  Rome.  For  this  opinion, 
however,  there  is  no  solid  historical  foundation;  and 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case  militate  against  such  an 
idea.  H.ad  it  been  founded  by  an  apostle,  Viml 
would  neither  have  addressed  it  by  letter,  nor  visited 
it  in  person,  since  it  was  a  tixed  principle  with  him, 
not  to  build  upon  another  man's  foundation.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  while  Cains  and  Uionysius,  the 
former  writing  in  the  end,  and  the  latter  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  speak  of  Peter  as  found- 
ing the  church  at  Ivome.  the  Apostle  Paul  is  men- 
tioned as  engaged  along  with  him  in  this  work.  And 
Caius  states,  that  in  his  time  the  graves  of  the  two 
apostles  were  pointed  out  at  Rome.  Taking  all  these 
circumstances  together,  it  seems  to  be  an  established 
point,  that  at  a  date  later  than  any  noticed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  both  I'eter  and  I'aid  had 
iointly  ministered  to  the  Christian  church  at  Rome, 
which  had  existed  in  a  flourishing  state  many  years 
previous  to  their  visit. 

But  a  dilTiculty  arises  in  connection  with  this  view 
of  the  sidyect,  from  the  cireiinistance  that  on  Paul's 
arriving  in  Rome,  as  stated  in  Acts  xxviii.  22,  the 
elders  of  the  Jews,  who  resided  in  the  city,  begged 
him  to  give  them  some  information  as  to  the  sect  of 
the  Christians,  of  whom  they  seem  to  have  known 


nothing,  except  that  it  was  everywhere  spoken 
against.  At  tirst  view  it  apjiears  inconceivable  on 
the  supposition  that  a  Christian  church  eximcd  in 
Rome,  that  the  Jews  should  not  have  been  aware  oi 
its  existence.  And  yet  notwithstanding  the  igiiorance 
manifested  by  the  Jewish  elders,  the  very  same  narra- 
tive plainly  informs  us,  though  incidentally, of  the  fact, 
that  at  that  very  time  there  was  a  body  of  Christians 
resident  in  the  city,  some  of  whom  hastened  to  meet 
the  apostle,  whose  heart,  we  are  told,  was  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  them.  "So  we  went,"  says  Ijuke, 
who  accompanied  the  apostle,  "  toward  Rome.  And 
from  thence,  when  the  brethren  heard  of  us,  they 
cime  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and  The 
TIn'ce  Taverns  •  whom  when  I'aul  saw,  lie  thanked 
God,  and  took  courage."  How  then,  since  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  body  of  Christians  dwelt  in  itome 
when  I'aul  arrived  there,  were  the  Jews  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  of  their  existence?  "The  only  pos- 
sible explanation,"  says  Olshausen,  "  of  this  pheno- 
menon— and  it  is  one  which  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cates the  origin  of  the  tendency  which  we  afterwards 
find  in  the  Roman  Church — appears  to  be  this.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  the  Christians  of  Rome 
were  induced,  by  the  persecutions  directed  against 
the  Jews  under  Claudius  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  to  make  their  dillerences  from  the  Jews  clearly 
and  strongly  apparent — perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  intluence  which  even  at  that  early  time  some 
disciples  of  St.  Paul  already  exercised  on  the  Roman 
('hurcli ;  exactly  as  at  a  later  date  the  Christians  of 
Jeru.salem  separated  themselves  from  the  Jews,  that 
they  might  not  be  confounded  with  them,  and  might 
be  allowed  to  live  in  Aelia.  If  disciples  of  St.  Paul 
early  acquired  a  decisive  influence  in  Rome,  we  shall 
also  understand  how  it  was  that  tlie  Apostle  could 
regard  the  Roman  Church  as  his  own,  and  could 
open  his  correspondence  with  it  without  invading 
another's  held  of  labour.  In  consequence  of  this 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  took 
refuge  at  Corintli :  and  there  they  were  found  by  the 
Apostle  Piiul  (Acts  xviii.  2),  who,  without  doubt, 
became  even  at  that  time  acquainted,  by  means  of 
these  fugitives,  with  the  Roman  Church  and  its  cir- 
cumstances. On  this  knowledge  St.  Paul,  four  or 
live  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  on 
his  third  missionary  journey,  wrote  from  Corinth  his 
epistle  to  Rome.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  any 
great  number  of  Jews  can  have  ventured  so  early  to 
return  to  Rome ;  those  who  returned  were  obliged  to 
keep  themselves  in  concealment,  and  it  was  naturally 
the  interest  of  the  Christian  community  there  to  re- 
main as  far  as  possible  from  them.  Even  three  yeara 
later,  when  St.  Paul  himself  appeared  in  Rome,  the 
body  of  Jews  tliere  may  still  not  have  been  consider- 
able,— in  part,  too,  it  may  not  have  been  composed 
of  its  old  members,  who  had  lived  there  before  the 
persecution  by  Chiudius,  but  of  altogether  new  set- 
tlers, who  were  unacquainted  with  the  earlier  exist 
ence  of  a  Christian  community.     .iViid  thus  it  might 
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come  to  pass  within  eight  or  ten  years  that  the 
Cliristian  community  at  Rome  appears  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  body  of  Jews  in  tliat  city ;  and  in 
6uch  a  state  of  separation  we  find  it,  according  to  the 
notice  at  the  end  of  the  Acts." 

On  the  autliority  of  TertulUan,  we  learn,  that  when 
the  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius  heard  from  Pilate 
concerning  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  he  actually  proposed  to  the  senate 
that  Christ  should  receive  a  place  among  the  Roman 
deities,  but  the  proposal  was  negatived  by  the  sen- 
ate. This  story,  however,  which  is  referred  to  by 
no  other  writer  except  Tertullian,  is  too  improbable 
to  be  credited  on  his  single  and  unsupported  testi- 
mony. So  ignorant  were  the  Pagans  of  the  new 
religion,  that  at  first  the  Christians  were  confounded 
with  the  Jews,  so  that  the  edict  of  Claudius  for  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  A.  D.  5.3,  in  all 
probability  involved  the  Christians  also ;  and  hence 
the  confused  statement  of  Suetonius,  who  hved  half- 
a-century  after  the  event : — "  the  emperor  Claudius 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome,  who  were  constantly 
raising  disturbances,  at  the  instigation  of  Chrestus." 
With  the  advance  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  Christians  came  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Jews,  and  to  be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  Jewish 
sect. 

The  persecution  of  the  Christians  commenced 
at  Rome  in  a.  d.  64,  under  the  emperor  Nero ; 
and  while  the  Christian  religion  was  prohibited 
thi'oughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  the 
cruelty  of  the  emperor  fell  exclusively  on  the  Chris- 
tians in  Rome,  who  were  accused  as  being  the  in- 
cendiaries of  the  city.  Domitian,  who  assumed  the 
imperial  purple  A.  D.  81,  adopted  also  the  most  se- 
vere and  persecuting  measures  against  all  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire 
they  might  be  found.  The  short  reign  of  Nerva, 
extending  from  A.  D.  96  to  a.  d.  99,  afforded  the 
Christians  a  breathing  time,  all  complaints  against 
them  being  suspended,  and  a  temporary  toleration 
of  their  religion  being  granted.  The  fiu-y  of  their 
enemies,  however,  burst  forth  with  fresh  violence  on 
the  death  of  Nerva  and  the  accession  of  Trajan,  more 
especially  as  Christianity  was  spreading  rapidly  on 
every  side,  and  the  rites  of  Paganism  were  every- 
where passing  into  discredit.  Phny  the  younger, 
in  writing  to  the  emperor  concerning  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  over  which  he  had 
been  appointed  proconsul,  says,  "  The  contagion  of 
this  superstition  has  seized  not  only  cities,  but  also 
the  villages  and  open  country."  Tacitus,  who  lived 
at  tlie  same  period,  speaks  of  Christianity  as  a  de- 
structive superstition,  which,  in  common  with  many 
other  evil  opinions  and  practices,  found  a  homo  in 
the  great  Roman  capital.  During  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan many  Christians  perished  for  their  religion  ;  but 
even  while  sanctioning  jjersecution  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  the  emperor  issued  a  rescript,  grant- 
ing |iariion    to   such  as  manifestfMl   repentance   by 


renouncing  the  Christian  faith.     The  result  of  this 
was,   that    the   Christian   church   at   Rome   passed 
through   a   sifting-time   which   separated   the   cliafl 
from  the  wheat,  and  while  some  drew  back  at  the 
threatening   prospect   of  death,  multitudes   readily 
submitted  to  martyrdom  rather  than  deny  their  Lord 
Popular  fury  imagining  itself  to  be  supported  by 
law,  now  rose  with  unmitigated  violence  against  the 
Christians,  and  the  first  years  of  the  government  of 
Hadrian,   who  ascended  the  throne  A.  v.  117,  were 
disgraced  by   the  most  reckless  assaults  made  up- 
on the  uinocent  and  unofl'ending  Christians.     The 
emperor  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Pagan  customs 
of  his  countrj' ;  but  being  a  lover  of  justice  and  so 
cial  order,  he  issued  a  rescript  designed  to  protect 
the  Christians  against  the  unbridled  rage  of  the  po 
pulace.     With  this  view  it  required  that  no  accusa- 
tions against  Cln-istians  were  to  be  received,  unless 
they  were  drawn  up  in  legal  form,   and  when   le 
gaily  brought  to  trial  and  convicted  of  acting  con- 
trary to  the  laws,  they  were  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts ;  but  a  severe  punishment  was 
also  to  be  inflicted  on  false  accusers.     On  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  A.  D.  138,  his  rescript  lost  its  force ; 
but  under   his  successor,  Antoninus   Pius,   several 
public  calamities,  which  were  imputed  by  the  people 
to  the  Christians,  roused  the  popular  rage  to  a  greater 
height  than  it  had  ever  before  readied.    The  emperor, 
naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  hastened 
to  put  an  end  to  such  violent  proceedings.     Though 
repressed   for   a  time,  however,  they   broke    forth 
again   under  his  successor,   Marcus  Aurelius,  who, 
while  he  professed  the  calm  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
joined  with  the  lawless  mob  in  oppressing  the  Chris- 
tians.    In  his  reign  a  pestilence  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive kind  spread  its  ravages  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  and  while  it  was  raging  in  Italy,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  warning  from  the  gods  to  restore 
their  worship  in  its  minutest  particulars.     He  sum- 
moned priests,  therefore,  from  all  quarters  to  Rome 
that  they  might  observe  the  Pagan  rites,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  avert  the  evil.     But  this  zeal  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  worship  only  rendered  him  more 
cruel  ami  unsparing  in  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians.    By  a  strange  incident,  however,  which  occur- 
red in  the  course  of  Providence,  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  led  to  change  his  whole  line  of  policy  towards  the 
Christians.     It  is  thus  briefly  noticed  by  Nciinder : 
"  While  prosecuting  the  war  with  the  Marcomma- 
nians  and  Quades  in  174,   he,  with   his  army,  was 
thrown  into  a  situation  of  extreme  peril.     The  burn- 
ing sun  slione  full  in  the  faces  of  his  soldiers,  who 
were  suffering  imder  the  tortm-e  of  intoleralile  thirst ; 
while,  at   the  same  time,  under  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  they  were  threatened  with  an  attack 
of  the  enemy.     In  this  extremity,  the  twelfth  legion, 
composed   entirely   of  Christians,   fell    upon    theii 
knees.     Their  prayer  was  followed  by  a  shower  oi 
rain,  which  allayed  the  thirst  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 
and  by  a  storm  which  frightened  the   barbariani 
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Tlie  Roman  army  obtained  the  victory,  and  the  em- 
peror, in  coinini'moriition  of  the  event,  gave  those 
Cliristian  soliliiTS  the  name  of  the  '  thundering  le- 
gion.' lie  ceased  to  |iers('ciite  tlje  Clnistians ;  and 
though  lie  did  not  reci'ive  (Ihristiaiiity  immediately 
into  the  class  of  '  lawful  religions,'  yet  he  [luhlished 
an  edict  which  threatened  with  severe  penalties  such 
as  accused  the  Christians  merely  on  the  Hcore  of  their 
religion." 

The  Christians  under  Commodus,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  A.  n.  ISO,  enjoyed  a  season  of  respite 
and  traiKpiillity  after  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the 
previous  reign.  Not  that  the  old  laws  were  repealed, 
but  the  emperor,  though  a  pcr.son  of  licentious  habits, 
was  from  some  cause  or  another  disposed  to  befriend 
the  Christians.  Irena!us,  who  lived  at  this  period, 
says,  that  Christians  were  to  be  found  in  the  imperial 
court  enjoying  the  s,ame  privileges  which  belonged 
to  all  throughout  the  Koinan  empire.  Commodus 
was  assassinated  A.  D.  1!)2,  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  wrote  soon  after  this  event,  describes  the 
Christians  as  exposed  to  heavy  persecution.  "  Many 
martyrs,"  says  he,  "  are  daily  burned,  crucified,  be- 
headed, before  our  eyes."  Septimius  Severus,  on 
reaching  the  empire,  threw  the  shield  of  his  imperial 
protection  over  the  Christians,  knowing  that  men  and 
wonien  of  the  highest  rank  in  Rome,  senators  and 
their  wives,  belonged  to  the  persecuted  sect.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  however,  this  emperor  passed 
a  law,  forbidding  under  severe  penalties  a  change 
either  to  Judaism  or  to  Christianity.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  (Christians  were  now  rendered  distress- 
ing, and  entire  communities  were  glad  to  purchase 
freedom  from  persecution  by  the  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money.  No  improvement  in  the  state  of 
matters  took  place  under  the  cruel  Caracalla,  but  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Christians  prevailed  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  however, 
began  to  pass  away  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Ileliogabalus  A.  D.  219.  The  aim  of  this 
emperor  was  to  establish,  not  the  ancient  Roman 
idolatry,  but  the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun ;  and 
Christianity,  therefore,  he  tolerated  as  he  did  other 
foreign  religions.  From  very  ditlerent  motives  this 
toleration  continued  under  Alexander  Severus  from 
A.  D.  222  to  A.  D.  2.35.  Partial  to  a  species  of  reli- 
gious eclecticism,  he  recognized  Christ  as  a  Divine 
Being,  on  a  footing  with  the  other  gods ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  wished  to  have  the  name  of  Christ  enrol- 
led among  the  Roman  deities.  He  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  adopted  Christianity  by  an  express 
law  of  the  empire  among  the  tolerated  religions. 
But  the  partial  quiet  which  the  Cliristi.ans  enjoyed 
during  the  reign  of  Severus  came  to  an  end  with  his 
assassination,  when  the  throne  came  to  be  occupied 
by  Maximinus,  who  allowed  full  scope  to  the  popu- 
lar hatred  which  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  empire 
against  the  Christians.  A  more  favourable  period 
for  the  Christians  returned  again  in  A.  D.  244,  when 
Plulip  the  Arabian,  who  is  said  to  have  been  him- 


self a  Christian,  ancended  the  throne.  Origen,  who 
lived  at  this  time,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  imperial  family,  stales,  that  the  Christians  now  en- 
joyed a  season  of  quiet.  "  The  number  of  the  Chris- 
tians," he  says,  "God  has  caused  continually  to 
increase,  and  some  adilition  is  made  to  it  every  day  ; 
he  has,  moreover,  given  them  already  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  although  a  thousand  obstacles 
still  hinder  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  .Jesus  in  the 
world." 

During  this  long  time  of  peace  Christianity  made 
rapid  and  extensive  inroads  on  the  Paganism  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  fury  of  the  adherents  of  the 
old  religion  was  aroused  to  check,  if  possible,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Christian  faith.  Decius  Trajan, 
who  conquered  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Cajsars  A.  D.  249,  was  a  devoted  friend 
of  Paganism,  and  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  restore 
the  ancient  laws  against  the  Chri.>:tians,  which  had 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  to  put  them  in  execution 
with  the  utmost  rigour  with  the  view  of  cflecting  an 
entire  suppression  of  Christianity.  lie  commenced 
his  reign  by  demanding  from  all  his  subjects  complete 
conformity  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  old  Roman  religion 
on  pain  of  torture,  and  in  the  case  of  bishops  on  pain 
of  death.  The  persecution  began  at  the  city  of 
Rome  with  great  severity,  and  gradually  extended 
to  the  provinces.  At  its  very  outset  the  Roman 
bishop  Fabianus  suffered  martyrdom.  Imprisonment, 
exile,  torture,  and  death  were  the  portion  of  those 
of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  and  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  who  were  disposed  to  hold  fast  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus.  In  the  close  of  the  year  251,  Decius 
fell  in  a  war  against  the  Goths.  The  calm  which  the 
Christians  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  con- 
tinued during  the  reign  of  Gallus  and  Volusianus, 
which  extended  only  through  a  part  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  But  a  destructive  pestilence,  with  drought 
and  famine,  excited,  as  in  former  times,  the  fury  of 
the  populace  against  the  Christians,  as  being,  in  their 
view,  the  cause  of  these  calamities.  An  imperial 
edict  now  appeared,  requiring  all  Roman  subjects  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  altars  were  far  less  frequented  than  in  former 
times,  new  persecutions  arose,  in  order  to  compel  an 
increase  of  .sacrifices,  and  to  sustain  the  declining 
interests  of  Paganism.  The  bishops  of  Rome,  who 
were,  of  course,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  em- 
peror, were  the  first  to  bring  down  upon  themselves 
the  sword  of  persecution ;  both  Cornelius  and  Lu- 
cius, who  successively  held  the  episcopate  of  Rome, 
were  first  b.anishcd,  then  condemned  to  death.  The 
assassination  of  Gallus,  A.  D.  253,  restored  tranquil- 
lity and  peace  to  the  oppressed  Christians  ;  and  the 
Emperor  Valerian,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  them  with  clemency,  and 
even  kindness.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
was  persuaded  to  alter  his  course  of  acting  toward* 
the  Christians.  lie  deprived  the  churches  of  their 
teachers  and  pastors  ;  then  he  prohibited  public  a«- 
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seiril)lies  of  Christians,  endeavouring  in  this  way  to 
cl]eck  the  progress  of  Cln-istianity  without  resorting 
to  bloodshed.  Measures  of  severity  ivere  now  re- 
sorted to,  chiefly,  in  the  first  instance,  against  bishops 
and  clergy,  but  afterwards  against  the  laity  also;  even 
women  and  children  were  subjected  to  the  scourge, 
and  then  condemned  to  imprisonment  or  to  labour  in 
the  mines.  Finding  that  such  measures  were  ineffec- 
tual, Valerian  resolved  to  adopt  a  more  vigorous  line 
of  procedure.  In  A.  D.  258,  accordingly,  an  edict 
was  issued,  declaring  that  "  Bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  were  to  be  put  to  death  immediately  by  the 
sword ;  senators  and  knights  were  to  forfeit  their 
rank  and  their  property  ;  and,  if  they  still  remained 
Christians,  to  suffer  the  like  punishment ;  women  of 
condition,  after  being  deprived  of  their  property, 
were  to  be  banished.  Those  Clu'istians  who  were  in 
the  service  of  the  palace,  who  had  formerly  made 
profession  of  Christianity,  or  who  now  made  such 
profession,  sliould  be  treated  as  the  emperor's  pro- 
perty, and  after  being  chained,  distributed  to  labour 
on  the  various  imperial  estates."  In  consequence 
of  this  rescript,  the  Roman  bishop,  Sixtus,  and  four 
deacons  of  his  church,  were  condemned  to  suffer 
death. 

Valerian,  having  been  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Persians,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  imperial  scep- 
tre passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Gallienus.  This 
emperor  immediately  published  an  edict,  securing  to 
the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
restoring  to  them  the  cemeteries,  as  well  as  other 
buildings  and  lands  belonging  to  the  churches  which 
had  been  confiscated  in  the  reign  of  his  father.  This 
edict  was  very  important,  recognizing,  as  it  did,  the 
Christian  church  as  a  legally  existing  corporation,  en- 
titled to  hold  common  property,  and  now  brought  un- 
der the  express  protection  of  law.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  Christians  enjoyed  a  season  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  their  ranks  were  joined  by  indivi- 
duals di-awn  from  all  orders  of  society.  Men  of 
wealth  and  station  now  began,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, to  profess  Christianity,  and  splendid  churches 
to  be  erected  in  the  large  cities.  And  even  wlien 
Diodesian  was  first  invested  with  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. Christians  were  sometimes  raised  to  tlie  highest 
offices  of  trust.  The  Pagans  were  naturally  jealous 
of  the  growing  esteem  in  which  Christians  were  now 
held,  and  more  especially  as,  in  their  view,  the  rise  of 
Christianity  must  necessarily  hasten  the  downfall  of 
the  old  religion.  This  crisis  the  Pagan  party  felt  to 
be  imminent.  All  their  influence,  therefore,  they 
brought  to  bear  upon  Dioclesian  to  induce  him  to  enter 
upon  an  exterminating  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
But  the  emperor  was  most  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
bloody  task.  A  fitter  tool  was  found  in  Dioclesian's 
Bon-in-law,  Caius  Galerius  Maximian,  a  prince  who 
was  zealously  devoted  to  the  Pagan  religion,  and 
held  sacrifices  and  divination  in  high  estimation. 
This  man,  accordingly,  being  commander  of  tlie  forces, 
issued   au   order  to  the  army  requiring  every  sol- 


dier to  perform  sacrificial  rites ;  and  in  consequence 
Cliristian  officers  resigned  their  commisaionb,  mid 
Christian  soldiers  quitted  the  service,  that  they  might 
reinain  steadfast  to  their  faith.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  time  of  persecution,  but  beyond  the 
harsh  military  order  Dioclesian  refused  to  move.  At 
length,  through  the  influence  of  Galerius,  he  was  per- 
suaded, in  A.  D.  303,  to  commence  a  bloody  persecu- 
tion. An  edict  was  forthwith  issued,  prohibiting  all 
assemblies  of  Christians  for  religious  worship  ;  order- 
ing all  Christian  churches  to  be  demohshed,  and  all 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  to  be  destroyed.  Christians 
who  held  places  of  honour  must  either  renoimce  their 
faith  or  be  degraded ;  while  those  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life  were  to  be  divested  of  their  rights  as 
citizens  and  freemen.  Christian  slaves  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  incapable  of  receiving  their  freedom 
as  long  as  they  remained  Christians.  In  judicial  pro- 
ceedings also,  whenever  Christians  were  concerned, 
the  torture  was  authorized  to  be  used. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  Christians  by  thii" 
edict  of  Dioclesian  was,  that  nothing  less  was  aimed 
at  than  the  total  extirpation  of  Christianity.  All  the 
prisons  were  now  filled  with  the  Christians,  and  a 
new  edict  appeared,  commanding  that  such  as  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  should  be  set  free,  and  the  rest 
compelled  by  every  means  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.  The  floodgates  of  oppression  were  now  thrown 
open,  and  cruelties  of  every  kind  were  practised  up 
on  the  Christians.  Constantius  Chlorus,  however,  in 
A.  D.  305,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  emperor  along 
with  Galerius,  and  being  naturally  of  a  mild  disposi 
tion,  as  well  as  a  friend  to  Christianity,  the  sword  oi 
persecution  was  now  sheathed,  and  the  Christians 
enjoyed  a  temporary  respite.  But  in  the  course  of 
three  short  years,  a  command  was  issued  by  Gale- 
rius, directing  the  fallen  temples  of  the  gods  to  be 
restored,  and  requiring  that  all  free  men  and  women, 
and  slaves,  and  even  little  children,  should  sacrifice 
and  partake  of  what  was  offered  at  heathen  altars. 
This  cruel  edict  led  to  new  tortures,  and  a  fresh  eflu- 
sion  of  blood  ;  a  state  of  matters  which,  however,  was 
happily  soon  followed  by  another  respite,  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  Christians  in  the  West,  which  lasted  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  310.  Galerius,  having  been 
attacked  by  a  severe  and  painful  disease,  now  re- 
laxed his  severity,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
remarkable  edict  appeared  which  put  an  end  to  the 
persecution  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire. 

With  the  succession  of  Constantine  commenced  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Soon 
after  his  remarkable  conversion  to  Christianity,  A.  D. 
312,  he  proceeded  to  establish  it  as  the  religion  o( 
the  state,  and  sought  to  remodel  the  government  of 
the  Christian  church,  so  as  tc  make  it  correspond 
with  the  civil  arrangements  of  the  empire.  From 
tliis  time  the  bishoi)S  of  Rome  began  to  put  fortl 
those  arrogant  claims  which  terminated  in  the  full 
development  of  the  papacy,  A.  n.  GOG.  The  acknow 
ledgraent  of  the  I'ope  as  Universal  BinLoii,  w«8.  oi 
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courge,  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  a  well-lcDown  fact, 
that  the  papal  .supremacy  was  resiste'l  in  Italy  after 
it  had  heeu  owned  by  the  most  remote  chnrches  of 
the  West.  So  early  as  the  foin-th  century,  the  wor- 
thy Ambrose,  aichbishup  of  Milan,  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  diocese  of  Italy,  prepared  a  particnlir 
oHice  or  form  of  worship,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ainhmiinu  IJtitn/i/;  and  even  after  the 
I'o|)e  had  appointed  the  Roman  Missal  to  be  used  in  all 
tlie  Western  cluirclies,  the  church  of  Milan  continued 
still  to  adhere  to  their  own  ritual.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, till  the  elevonth  century  that  the  archbishops 
of  Milan  would  consent  so  far  to  acknowleilji^e  the 
authority  of  Rome,  as  to  receive  their  palls  from  the 
Pope.  Wlien  Ilcjnorius  first  demanded  the  submis- 
sion of  the  church  of  Milan,  a  universal  feelitif;  of 
indignation  was  excited  amoiif;  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  clergy.  And  it  was  not  without  a  strong  remon- 
strance that  the  point  was  at  length  yielded,  but  as  a 
standing  memorial  of  their  independence,  they  still 
continued  to  use  the  Liturgy  of  Ambrose.  For  a 
long  period  the  papal  claims  met  with  occasional  re- 
sistance from  the  archbishops  of  Milan,  and  wIk'U 
Gregory  VII.,  in  A.  I).  1074,  issued  his  famous  de- 
cree enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  church 
of  Milan  rejected  the  papal  edict,  pronoiuiced  tlie 
Pope  and  all  who  adhered  to  him  on  tliis  point  to  be 
chargeable  with  heresy,  and  they  even  threatened  to 
make  a  formal  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
During  the  dark  ages,  Italy  was  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  valiant  struggles  against  Papal  domina- 
tion. Claude  of  Turin,  in  the  ninth  century,  who 
protested  against  the  worship  of  images  and  against 
pilgrimages  to  Rome ;  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the 
disciple  of  Abelard,  in  tlie  twell'th  century,  who  lifted 
his  voice  against  the  secularization  of  the  church  and 
the  temporal  autliority  of  the  Pope  ;  are  examples  of 
the  reforming  spirit  whicli  has  so  often  characterized 
the  Christians  of  Italy.  (See  Aunoi.dksts.)  The 
labours  of  the  enthusiastic  young  priest  of  Bre.scia 
produced  a  powerful  efl'ect  upon  the  ardent  minds  of 
the  Italian  people,  and  prepared  them  for  welcoming 
the  Waldenses,  who,  penetrating  through  the  Alps, 
effected  a  settlement  in  Lonibardy  A.  D.  1180,  and  so 
rapidly  spread  themselves  throughout  Italy,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  some  of 
them  were  found  even  in  Rome  itself.  Actively  en- 
gaged in  propagating  their  simple  scriptural  tenets, 
these  liereditary  witnesses  for  the  truth  could  not 
fail  to  call  down  upon  themselves  the  fulminations  of 
the  Vatican.  In  A.  D.  1231,  accordingly,  Gregory 
IX.  issued  a  bull,  directing  that  a  strict  search  should 
be  made  for  these  heretics,  and  that  when  discovered, 
they  should  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  secu- 
lar authorities  to  be  punished ;  while  those  who  gave 
them  shelter  and  protection  were  to  be  declared  in- 
famous, along  with  their  children  to  the  second  gen- 
eration. The  Paiaremes,  as  the  Waldenses  were 
then  called,  had  churches  in  almost  all  the  towns  of 
Lonibardy,  and  in  some  parts  of  Tuscany,  as  well  as 


in  Naples  and  Sicily.  For  a  long  time  their  Htudtnm 
of  theology  were  educated  in  Paris,  but  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  they  had  academies  in  I>onibardy  for 
training  their  cjirididates  for  the  ministry. 

A  colony  of  Vaudois,  in  A.  u.  1370,  found  an 
asylum  in  Calabria,  but  their  simple  worship,  so  un- 
like to  that  of  J{onie,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
priests,  who  raised  the  cry  of  heresy  against  them. 
The  colony,  however,  maintained  its  position,  and 
received  from  time  to  time  accessions  to  its  numbers, 
continuing  to  flourish  for  nearly  two  centuries,  when, 
as  the  light  of  the  Reformation  began  to  dawn  upon 
Italy,  it  was  assaulted  with  fury  by  Rome's  sup- 
porters, and  completely  exterminated.  For  a  long 
period  the  corruptions  of  the  RomaJi  Church  were 
so  thoroughly  known  and  recognized  among  the  Ita- 
lian people,  as  to  form  a  staple  subject  of  raillery 
and  reproach  in  the  works  of  their  most  celebrated 
poets.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  and  Ariosto,  each 
in  turn  made  the  most  withering  exposure  of  the 
errors  and  evil  practices  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  monks  and  friars.  The  novelists  joined 
with  the  poets  in  these  assaults  ujjon  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  time ;  iuid  a  series  of  spirited  lampoons 
and  pungent  satires  imbued  the  minds  of  many 
among  all  classes  of  the  Italian  people,  with  the  most 
thorough  contempt  both  for  the  clergy  and  the 
church  to  which  they  belonged. 

But  of  all  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation, 
Italy  owes  its  deepest  debt  of  gi-atitude  to  the  great 
Florentine  Reformer,  Girolamo  Savonarola.  This 
eminent  man  was  born  in  Ferrara  in  1452.  En- 
dowed with  great  talents,  he  devoted  many  years  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Being  a  man 
of  strong  imagination,  and  warm  jiiety,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  a  linn  persuasion  that  he  had  received 
a  mission  from  above.  His  discourses  to  the  people 
jiroduced  a  powerful  efl'ect,  inveighing  as  he  did  with 
the  most  impressive  eloquence  against  the  abuses  of 
the  church,  and  the  unfaithfulness  and  vices  of  the 
clergy.  Having  settled  at  Florence  in  1489,  he  so 
wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  his  power- 
ful and  fervid  appeals,  that  a  speedy  improvement 
took  place  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  town.  "  Lux- 
ury," says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  was  repressed,  the  women 
gave  an  example  of  modesty  in  their  dress,  and  a 
change  of  manners  became  visible  over  the  whole 
city."  Nor  did  he  call  for  a  refonn  of  Florence  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  countr}-,  commencing,  as  he  alleged 
it  ought  to  do,  with  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
reigning  Pope  was  Alexander  VI.,  whose  notorious 
vices  Savonarola  most  unsparingly  exposed.  The 
result  of  such  boldness  it  was  easy  to  predict.  The 
daring  monk  was  apprehended,  accused  of  hcrc.-^y, 
interdicted  from  preaching,  and  visited  with  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  For  a  short  time  the 
Hefurmer  yielded  to  the  Papal  decision,  but  at  length 
summoning  courage,  he  appeared  again  in  public 
renouncing  obedience  to  a  corrupt  tribunal ;  and  con- 
ducting divine  service  in  the  face  of  the  interdict.  h( 
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preached  to  immense  crowds,  who  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  discourses  of  the  reforming 
monk.  Alexander  was  enraged  at  tliis  open  defiance 
of  his  Pontitical  authority,  and  watcliing  liis  oppor- 
unity,  he  prevailed  upon  tlie  Florentines  to  give  up 
the  heretical  monk  into  his  hands,  on  which  he  con- 
demned him  to  the  tiames,  along  with  two  of  his 
reforming  associates.  In  pursuance  of  this  sentence, 
Savonarola  was  hurnt  at  the  stake  on  the  23d  of 
May  1498. 

The  cry  for  reform  in  the  church,  which  the  Flo- 
rentine reformer  had  so  loudly  and  perseveringly  re- 
echoed, was  now  familiar  as  household  words  througli- 
out  all  Italy.  For  a  century  this  cry  had  rung  in 
the  ears  of  the  people,  and  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
tlie  press  the  church  had  been  assailed  as  essentially 
Antichristian  both  in  its  doctrines  and  practices. 
Such  invectives  could  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  in 
1516  a  papal  bull  was  issued  forbidding  preachers  to 
treat  iu  their  sermons  of  the  coming  of  Antichrist. 
It  was  too  late.  Such  a  mass  of  corruption  did  the 
Popes  and  the  Papal  church  appear  to  the  discerning 
ItaUan  people,  that  contempt  for  the  organized  frame- 
work of  the  church  gave  rise,  iirst  to  indifference  about 
religion,  which  afterwards  passed  by  a  gi'adual  and 
easy  process  into  cold  scepticism,  and  this  again  at- 
tempted to  hide  itself  under  a  forced  outward  respect 
for  tlie  fom:s  of  the  church.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Popes  to  uphold  the  credit  of 
the  Romish  system,  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  Zwingli  and  Bucer,  were  extensively  circu- 
lated throughout  Italy,  and  perused  by  many  with 
tlie  greatest  eagerness.  And  the  reformed  opinions 
were  all  tlie  more  easily  spread,  as  the  attention  of 
numbers  of  the  learned  Italians  had  been  directed  to 
sacred  and  oriental  literature.  These  studies  natu- 
rally led  them  to  the  examination  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  prepared  them  for  taking  an  active  and 
intelligent  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
period.  "  The  reformers  appealed,"  says  Dr.  M'Crie, 
"  from  the  fallible  and  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
doctors  of  the  church  to  the  infallible  dictates  of  re- 
velation, and  from  the  vuIgate  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals ;  and  in 
these  appeals  they  were  often  supported  by  the 
translations  recently  made  by  persons  of  acknow- 
ledged orthodoxy,  and  published  with  the  permission 
and  warm  recommendations  of  the  head  of  the 
cliureh.  In  surveying  this  portion  of  history,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  arrangements  of  provi- 
dence, when  we  perceive  monks  and  bishops,  and 
cardinals  and  popes,  active  in  forging  and  polishing 
those  weapons  which  were  .soon  to  be  turned  against 
themselves,  and  which  they  afterwards  would  fain 
liave  blunted  and  laboured  to  decry  as  unlawful  and 
empoisoned." 

In  vain  did  the  Romish  clergy  exclaim  loudly 
a^amst  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  tran.slations  into  the  Italian  began 
to  appear  soon  after  the  invention  of  the   art  of 


printing,  and  tended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  reformed  doctrines  in  Italy.  And  the 
intercourse  which  had  been  opened  up  between  that 
country  and  the  Protestant  parts  of  Europe,  tended 
to  propagate  the  new  opinions  among  all  classes  ot 
the  people.  So  seriously  was  this  inconvenience  felt 
by  the  defenders  of  the  old  religion,  that  they  would 
willingly  have  put  a  stop,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to 
all  intercourse  between  the  Germans  and  Italians. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  how- 
ever, this  intercourse  was  rendered  more  intimate 
and  close  in  conseijuence  of  a  number  of  German 
soldiers  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith  hav- 
ing come  into  Italy  in  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  liis  rival  Francis  I.  These  Pro- 
testant soldiers  mingling  with  the  Italian  people, 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Luther 
and  his  associates.  And  the  impressions  thus  con- 
veyed to  the  popidar  mind  in  favour  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  bitter  and 
angry  contest  between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor. 
Manifestoes  were  published  on  both  sides  full  of 
threats  and  recriminations.  Nor  did  the  emperor 
rest  contented  with  mere  verbal  fiilmination.  He  ad 
vanced  with  his  army  into  the  territories  of  the  church, 
besieged  Rome  itself,  and  took  his  holiness  prisoner 
The  following  scene,  described  by  the  elder  M'Crie, 
shows  the  contempt  with  which  the  German  soldiers 
treated  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church  :  "  A  party  of 
German  soldiers,  mounted  on  horses  and  mules,  assem- 
bled one  day  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  One  of  them, 
named  Grunwald,  distinguished  by  his  majestic  coun- 
tenance and  stature,  being  attired  hke  the  Pope,  and 
wearing  a  triple  crowiij  was  placed  on  a  horse  richly 
caparisoned.  Others  were  arrayed  like  cardinals, 
some  wearing  mitres,  and  others  clothed  in  scarlet  or 
white,  according  to  the  rank  of  those  whom  they 
personated.  In  this  form  they  marched,  amidst  the 
sounding  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  accompanied  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  usually  observed  in  a  pontifical  procession. 
When  they  passed  a  house  in  which  any  of  the  car- 
dinals was  confined,  the  procession  stopped,  and 
Grunwald  blessed  the  people  by  stretching  out  his 
fingers  iu  the  manner  practised  by  the  Pope  on  such 
occasions.  After  some  time  he  was  taken  from  his 
horse,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions on  a  pad  or  seat  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Having  reached  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,he  drank  from 
a  large  cup  to  the  safe  custody  of  Clement,  in  which 
he  was  pledged  by  his  attendants.  He  then  adminis- 
tered to  his  cardinals  an  oath,  in  which  they  engaged 
to  yield  due  obedience  and  faithful  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  as  their  lawful  and  only  prince ;  and  not 
to  di.sturb  the  peace  of  the  empire  by  intrigues,  but 
as  became  them,  according  to  the  precejits  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  be 
subject  to  the  civil  |)Owers.  After  a  speech,  in  which 
he  rehearsed  the  civil,  parricidal,  and  sacriltgiouB 
wars  excited  by  the  popes,  and  acknowledged  llml 
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Providence  liad  raised  up  the  Emperor  Cliarlcs  V. 
to  revenge  these  crimes  ami  liridlc!  the  raj^e  of  wii:ked 
priests,  the  pretended  ponlilF  solemnly  [jmniiseil  to 
transfer  all  his  anthority  and  power  to  Marlln  \ai- 
tlier,  that  ho  might  remove  the  corni[itionB  wliich 
had  infected  the  apostolical  see,  and  completely  re- 
fit the  sliip  of  St.  Peter,  that  it  might  no  longer  ho 
the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves,  through  the  unskil- 
fnlness  and  negligence  of  its  governors,  who,  intrusted 
with  the  hehn,  had  spent  tlnur  days  and  nights  in 
drinking  and  debauchery.  Then  raising  his  voice;, 
he  said,  'All  who  agree  to  these  things,  and  would 
see  tlicin  carried  into  execution,  let  Iheni  signify  this 
by  lifting  up  their  hands;'  upon  which  the  whole 
hand  of  soldiers,  raising  their  liiinds,  exclaimed, '  Long 
live  Pope  I^uther!  Long  live  Pope  Luther!'  All 
this  was  performed  under  the  eye  of  Clement  VII." 

Throughout  all  the  Italian  States,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  largo  towns,  were  found  numerous  and 
ardent  friends  of  the  Protestant  cause.  And  even 
the  very  disputes  which  were  agitated  among  the 
Reformed  churches  themselves  were  made  subjects 
of  controversy  among  the  Italian  Protestants.  This 
was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  diflerence  which 
existed  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  respecting  the 
]ire.sence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper; 
the  former  interpreting  the  words  of  institution  liter- 
ally, the  latter  tigurativcly.  Both  viev/s  of  tlu!  sub- 
ject had  their  resjiective  sujiporters  in  Italy,  but  the 
majority  were  in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss 
Ileformer.  The  controversy  was  warndy  agitated 
among  the  Protestants  of  Modena,  Bologna,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  it  was  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  heat  in  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the 
doctrine  of  the  German  Ilefonncr  chiefly  prevailed. 
Another  controverted  point,  which  was  keenlv  dis- 
cussed among  the  Italian  Protestants,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
heretical  writings  of  Servetiis  may  have  found  their 
way  into  Italy.  At  all  events  the  Reformed  church 
at  Naples  was  disturbed  in  its  infancy  by  the  dili'u- 
sion  of  .\rian  principles  among  its  members  ;  and  in 
the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  Protestants  were 
numerous,  though  not  organized  into  settled  congre- 
gations under  regular  pastors,  these  unscriptural 
notions  obtained  ready  acceptance.  Socinian  writers 
are  accustomed  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  sect  to 
meetings  which  were  held  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  the  territories  of  Venice,  but 
chiefly  at  Vicenza,  where  they  allege  that  private  con- 
ferences or  colleges  met  and  agreed  upon  a  creed 
which  was  drawn  up  on  Socinian  principles.  This 
statement,  however,  is  doubted  by  Mosheim  and 
other  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  their  hesitation 
to  admit  its  accuracy  is  amply  justified  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  not  the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to 
the  subject  in  any  part  of  the  works  of  Faustus  So- 
cinus. 

But  although  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  So- 
ciaian  doctrines  originated  in  Italy,  it  is  undeniable 


that  a  number  of  the  Italian  Protcstantii  wtre,  at  the 
Uefonnalion  period,  inf(tcted  with  these  heretical  opi- 
nions, and,  accordingly,  when  driven  from  their  coun- 
try and  settled  in  the  GrisonB,  we  find  the  Grinon 
churches  agitated  by  violent  disputes,  not  only  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  on  various  other  arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  faith.  And  yet  ProlcHtanlism 
in  Italy,  with  all  the  errors  which  came  to  be  mingled 
with  it,  was  a  living,  a  growing  principle,  which  had 
taken  such  root  in  the  country,  that  the  friends  of 
the  Refonn.ition  cnlerlained  the  most  Banguine  hope 
that  Italy  would  throw  ofl'the  yoke  of  Rome.  Tlic 
Po[)e  liiir.self  became  alarmed  at  the  rajjld  progress 
<;f  thenew  opinions;  and,  in  1.042,  the  HomiBh  clergy 
were  ingent  with  his  Holiness  to  take  some  etl'eclive 
measures  for  the  d('f(;nce  of  the  Catholic  faith.  ThoBe 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  accordingly,  who  were  suspected 
of  favouring  the  new  opinions,  were  carefully  watched, 
and  occasion  eagerly  sought  of  lodging  formal  com 
plaints  against  them.  Ochino  and  Martyr,  in  parti- 
cular, who  attracted  crowds  to  listen  to  their  dis- 
courses, while  their  writings  were  extensively  circu- 
lated and  eageriy  read  by  the  Italian  people,  were 
surrounded  by  spies,  and  snares  having  been  laid  for 
their  lives,  they  were  compelled  to  escape  from  the 
country.  The  erection  of  a  court  of  intpiisition  was 
now  eagerly  pressed  by  the  more  zealous  Pvomanists 
as  absolutely  neces.sary  to  preserve  Italy  from  being 
ovornui  with  heresy.  Accordingly,  Pope  Paul  III. 
founded  at  Rome  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Oirice, 
by  a  bull  dated  1st  Ajiril  154.3.  This  court  at  first 
confined  its  operations  to  the  States  of  the  church  ; 
but  gradually  extending  its  authority,  it  established 
branches  in  other  [larts  of  the  country.  The  senate 
of  Venice  refused  to  allow  the  iiupiisition  to  be  set 
up  within  their  territories,  except  in  a  very  modified 
form.  On  two  ditTcrent  occasions,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Neapolitans  had  resisted 
the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  their  country, 
and  even  when  Charles  V.,  in  I54C,  renewed  the 
attempt,  such  a  commotion  was  excited  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abandon  the  design.  In  almost 
every  part,  however,  of  the  Italian  States.  Rome,  by 
watching  its  opportunity,  and  acting  with  its  usual 
caution,  succeeded  in  peaceably  establishing  the  in- 
quisition, and  in  this  way  alone,  as  popish  histo- 
rians admit,  was  the  Reformation  suppressed  in  Italy. 
No  sooner  was  this  engine  of  tyranny  and  cruel 
oppression  set  up  than  multitudes  of  the  Italian  Pro- 
testants fled  from  the  country,  and  the  prisons  of  the 
intjuisition  were  rapidly  filled  with  those  who  remain- 
ed behind.  The  public  profession  of  the  Rel'omied 
religion  was  now  strictly  prohibited,  but  so  numerous 
were  its  private  adherents,  that  it  cost  the  inquisitors 
the  labour  of  twenty  years  to  extirpate  them.  At 
Modena,  Ferrara,  and  the  territories  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  the  popes  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
suppressing  the  Reformed  doctrine.  One  occupant 
of  the  see  of  Rome  after  another,  lighted  up  the  firee 
of  the  inquisition  for  the  destruction  of  Italian  Pro 
R   * 
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testantism  ;  but  although  the  open  confession  of  tlie 
Reformed  doctrines  was  rendered  impossible,  persons 
were  found  in  ditferent  parts  of  Italy,  in  tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  wlio  secretly  held  these  principles. 

Great  numbers  of  the  Protestant  Italian  refugees 
found  a  home  in  the  Grisons,  where  they  enjoyed 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  pure  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  Zealous  and  unwearied  in  their  endeavours 
to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  their 
settlement  in  that  country  proved  a  blessing  to 
many.  New  cluirclies  sprung  up  on  every  side,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  Protestants  became  a  decided 
majority  of  the  population.  The  provinces  situated 
between  the  Alps  and  Italy,  more  especially  the 
valley  of  the  Valteliue,  formed  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Italian  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  native  land.  But  little  bands  of  these  refugees 
repaired  to  other  places,  such  as  Zurich,  Basle,  and 
Geneva  in  Switzerland,  Lyons  in  France,  Strasburg 
in  Germany,  Antwerp  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
even  to  London,  in  each  of  which  towns  tliey  formed 
Protestant  churches  where  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  the  Italian  language. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  Refonnation  in  Italy, 
that  unhappy  country  has  been  crushed  under  the 
combined  influence  of  Papal  oppression  and  political 
despotism.  But  as  Sismondi  has  eloquently  re- 
marked, "her  heart  still  beats  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  virtue,  and  gloi-y  :  she  is  chained  and  covered 
with  blood ;  but  she  still  knows  her  strength  and  her 
future  destiny;  she  is  insidted  by  those  for  whom 


she  has  opened  the  way  to  every  improvement ;  bu( 
she  feels  that  she  is  formed  to  take  the  lead  again 
and  Europe  will  know  no  repose  till  the  nation  which 
in  the  dark  ages  lighted  the  torch  of  civilization  with 
tliat  of  liberty,  shall  be  enabled  herself  to  enjoy  the 
light  which  she  created."  In  every  part  of  Italy, 
but  more  especially  in  Tuscany  and  Naples,  the 
slightest  attempt  to  assert  liberty  of  thought  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  is  instantly  met  with  persecution  in 
various  forms.  The  Bible  in  the  vernacular  language 
is  a  proscribed  book  ;  and  tracts  containing  doctrines 
not  in  unison  with  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  expose  the 
persons  in  whose  possession  they  are  found  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  priests.  In  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  however,  the  Protestant  religion  is 
tolerated,  and  tlie  Waldenses,  tliat  long-persecuted 
sect,  which  has  never  bowed  its  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  maintains  its  scriptural  principles,  and 
practises  its  simple  worship  without  molestation  or 
interruption  of  any  kind. 

ITOGAY,  a  household  god  among  the  Mongol 
Tartars.  He  is  the  guardian  of  their  families,  and 
presides  over  all  the  products  of  the  earth.  Old 
travellers  tell  us,  that  no  one  presumes  to  dine  until 
this  god  and  his  family  are  tirst  served,  their  enter- 
tainment consisting  in  the  mouths  of  the  idols  being 
covered  with  grease.  When  the  people  have  dined, 
they  throw  out  the  fragments  which  remain,  expect- 
ing them  to  be  devoured  by  some  unknown  spirits. 

IXIUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  a  district  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  was  worshipped. 


J  AAFARITES,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  hold  in 
the  highest  reverence  the  memory  of  Jaafar,  the 
sixth  Imdm,  who  is  considered  by  many  of  the 
ScMites  as  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  knowledge  to 
Solomon  himself.  Vvhen  the  celebrated  Nadir  Schah 
proposed  to  assimilate  the  Persian  Mohammedan 
system  to  that  of  the  Turks,  he  suggested  that  Jaa- 
far should  be  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  new 
national  faith.  His  plans,  however,  were  altogether 
unsuccessftd.     See  Imams  (The  Twelve). 

J  ABAJAHITES,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  who  denied 
the  perfect  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  asserted  that 
the  |irovidcnce  of  God  in  the  government  of  the 
world  is  regulated  by  circumstances  as  they  arise ; 
and  they  held  also  that  the  Divine  knowledge,  like 
human,  was  improved  by  experience. 

JACOBINS,  a  name  which  was  applied  in  France 
to  the  Dominicans  (which  see)  because  their  princi- 
pal convent  was  situated  near  the  gate  of  St.  James 


{Jacohtis)  in  Pans.  At  the  commencement  ot  thu 
first  French  revolution,  the  meetings  of  its  most 
zealous  promoters  were  held  in  the  hall  of  this  con- 
vent, and  from  this  circumstance  Jacobin  came  to  be 
another  name  for  a  revolutionist. 

JACOBITE  CHURCH,  a  name  which  the  Syrian 
church  assumes  to  itself  When  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians are  interrogated  as  to  the  reason  of  this  name, 
they  usually  allege  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  or  Israel ;  that  they  are  the  descendants  also  of 
tlie  earliest  converts  of  the  apostle  James ;  and  that 
they  are  sprung  from  the  adliorents  of  the  monk  and 
presbyter  Jacob  B;u-ada'iis,  who,  in  the  sixth  century, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  preserving,  estabhsui.ig 
and  extending  the  Monophysite  party  in  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  cotuitrics.  In  his  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Monophysite  tenets,  Jacob  wandered  in  the 
disguise  of  a  beggar  through  the  Syrian  provinces, 
confirming  and  encoin-aging  the  oppressed  party,  an'' 
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ordaiiiinf;  psstors  over  tliem.  The  patriareh  of  An- 
tioch  was  iiiado  suiicrior  of  the  sect,  ami  Jacob  la- 
boured as  a  bislioj)  at  Kdossa  for  thirty-three  years, 
until  A.  I).  55H,  when  lie  died.  At  the  close  of  his 
laborious  lil'e,  Jacob  h'ft  liis  sect  in  a  very  llourishing 
condition  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Kgypt, 
Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  otlicr  countries,  where  they 
have  Hourislied  more  or  less  till  the  present  day. 

The  great  body  of  tlio  members  of  the  Jacobite 
church  are  now  found  in  Mesopotamia,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul  and  Mardi'n.  Their 
primate  or  bigliest  ecclesiastical  functionary  is  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  who,  since  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  has  uniformly  taken  the  name  of  Ignatius, 
in  memory  of  the  martyred  bishop  of  Antioch.  This 
dignitary  usually  resides  in  a  monastery  near  Mardi'n. 
The  second  dignitary,  the  primate  of  Tagrit,  resides 
near  Mosul,  and  is  termed  Maphrida  or  fruit-bearer. 
The  whole  number  of  Jacobites  is  calculated  to 
amount  to  nc.irly  150,000  souls,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Wilson,  arc  thus  distributed  :  "  In  the  p.ash^lik  of 
Aleppo,  and  chielly  in  that  city  and  in  Antioch,  they 
number  probably  about  2,000.  In  Damascus  they 
have  only  a  few  families.  There  are  very  few,  if 
any,  of  them  to  be  found  in  Lebanon ,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  Jerusa- 
lem, where  they  have  a  bishop  and  a  monastic  estab- 
lishment, they  probably  do  not  exceed  a  hundred  or 
*.wo.  In  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Travankiir  in 
India,  their  numbers,  by  the  persecutions  and  frauds 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced. Those  who  remain  independent  of  Rome,  in 
a  letter  to  their  brethren  of  Mesopotamia,  stated 
their  numbers  a  few  years  ago  at  11,972  families, 
having  forty-five  chui-ches  and  a  half.  In  the  gov- 
ernment census  of  Travankiir  of  1836,  they  are  given 
at  118,382  souls,  the  Romo-Synans  being,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  number,  56,184  souls.  The  Syrian  and 
Nestorian  communities  in  India  have  now  for  many 
years  been  united.  The  time  of  the  merging  of  the 
former  into  the  latter  is  not  exactly  known." 

In  their  public  worship  the  Syrian  Christians  use 
the  Syrian  language,  though  their  vernacular  tongue 
is  the  Arabic.  They  acknowledge  only  the  coun- 
cils of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus.  Like 
other  Monophysites,  they  allege  that  the  Divine 
and  human  nature  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to 
form  only  one,  yet  without  any  change,  confusion, 
or  mixture  of  the  two  natures.  While  their  hturgi- 
cal  standards  contain  much  scriptural,  evangelical 
doctrine,  the  Jacobites  have  imbibed  some  dangerous 
errors.  They  address  prayers  to  the  saints,  particu- 
larly to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  John  the  Baptist, 
whom  they  address  as  powerful  intercessors  with 
Christ  in  their  behalf.  They  believe  in  baptismal 
regeneration.  In  dispensing  baptism  the  face  of  the 
child  is  tunied  towai-d  the  East,  and  a  triple  afTusion 
of  water  is  made  with  the  left  hand  of  the  priest  as 
he  pronounces  the  name  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity.     The  anointing  with  holy  oil  is  also  in  use 


in  the  Jacobite  church,  and  the  rife  of  Confirmation 
follows  that  of  Baptism  and  Chrism  afler  the  expiry 
of  seven  days.  The  doctrines  of  the  real  presence, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  ma«B,  are  tenets  of  thia 
church,  but  they  use  leavened  breail  in  the  eucharist. 
The  priest  alone  drinks  of  the  cup ;  but  he  dips  the 
cjike,  with  the  cross  and  sections  corresponding  with 
the  twelve  apostles  imprinted  upon  it,  in  the  wine, 
before  handing  it  to  the  people.  Pray ers  are  offered 
for  the  dead  by  flie  Jacobites,  and  they  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  sacerdotal  absolution.  They  attach  great 
importance  and  eflicacy  to  the  sign  of  the  croeB. 
Their  fa.sts  are  numerous,  and  kept  with  great  strict- 
ness, so  that,  as  Dr.  Wolff  was  assured  by  one  of 
their  deacons,  for  seven  months  in  the  year  they  are 
neither  allowed  to  eat  meat,  nor  fish,  nor  eggs,  and 
can  eat  nothing  else  but  herbs. 

There  are  some  Romanist  Jacobites  in  Syria,  who 
have  a  patriarch  of  their  own  at  Aleppo.  In  1847, 
the  Jacobite  bishop  of  Mardiii  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  along  with  some  of  his  flock.  In 
general,  however,  their  attachment  to  the  Monophy- 
.--ite  doctrine  proves  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
conversion  to  the  Romish  faith.  Accordingly,  a 
Jesuit,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  declared,  that  "  if 
you  combat  them,  they  only  answer  by  invectives, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  only  the  middle 
finger  of  their  h.and,  holding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
other  fingers  closed,  in  order  to  make  you  understand 
that  they  acknowledge  only  one  nature  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  you  shall  never  make  them  believe 
the  contrary."  The  Egyptian  Jacobites  are  called 
Copts  (see  Coptic  Ciiukch),  and  the  Indian  Jacob- 
ites or  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  receive  the 
name  of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  (See  Thomas, 
St.,  Christians  of). 

JACOBITES,  a  name  applied  to  the  adherents 
of  .lames  II.,  particularly  to  the  non-jurors,  who  se 
parated  from  the  high  Episcopal  church  simply 
because  they  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  king,  and  who,  in  the  public  services, 
prayed  for  the  Stuart  family.  They  were  most  nu- 
merous in  Scotland,  but  were  much  lessened  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Pretender  in  1745,  and  still  more  so  at 
his  death  in  1788. 

JACOBITES  (Ohper  of),  a  Romish  order  of 
mendicant  monks  established  by  Innocent  III.  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  which  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
course  of  the  same  century. 

JAGOUTH,  or  Yachutii,  one  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal gods  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  He  was  usually 
represented  under  the  fonii  of  a  lion,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Koran. 

JAH.    See  Jehovah. 

JAINS,  a  remarkable  sect  of  Hindus  found  scat 
tcred  throughout  India,  but  more  especially  in  South 
Canara.  The  hills  about  Gawilghur  have  been  a 
favourite  retreat  of  the  Jains,  who,  in  many  particu- 
lars, resemble  the  ancient  followers  of  Biidha.  Sev- 
eral of  their  tenets  are  similar ;  their  temples  are 
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frequently  of  the  same  fashion ;  and  their  images 
have  the  curly  hair  and  African  features  peculiar  to 
tlie  Biidhist  idols.  These  two  sects  agree  in  deny- 
ing tlie  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Vedas; 
tlie  worsliip  of  both  is  chiefly  directed  to  certain 
eminent  saints,  having  the  same  attributes  though 
bearing  different  names  ;  and  they  both  recognize 
tlie  subordinate  deities  of  the  orthodox  Hindus.  The 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  also,  is  held  by  both 
these  sects.  In  all  other  matters  they  are  at  va- 
riance. Tlie  Jains  admit  the  doctrine  of  caste,  so 
far  as  to  acknowledge  the  usual  division  into  the  four 
principal  tribes ;  but  they  select  their  priests  from 
the  Vaisy.as  or  cultivators,  instead  of  from  the  Brah- 
mans.  Hence  the  Brahm.ans  entertain  the  most  in- 
veterate hostility  to  the  Jains,  who  are  always  found 
in  separate  communities,  and  such  is  the  mutual 
enmity  of  the  two  parties,  that  while  tlie  Brahmans 
are  wont,  in  their  daily  prayers,  to  curse  the  Jains, 
these  again  often  utter  the  cry,  "  May  the  Brah- 
mans perish  ! " 

One  of  the  great  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the 
religion  of  the  Jains  is  the  remarkable  and  even  ludi- 
crous extent  to  which  they  carry  their  scruples  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  animal  life.  "Their 
absurdities  in  this  matter,"  remarks  a  writer  much 
conversant  with  India,  "  are  far  beyond  those  of  the 
Hindoos.  With  one  exception, — the  sacrifice  of  the 
ram, — they  esteem  the  destruction  of  any  sentient 
creature,  however  minute,  as  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes  ;  and  continually  carry  at  their  girdles  a  small 
broom,  suspended  by  a  string,  with  which  they  ten- 
derly sweep  aside  every  insect  which  they  may  ob- 
serve in  their  path,  lest  they  should  accidentally 
tread  upon  it.  To  so  senseless  a  length  do  they  carry 
this  principle,  that  they  will  not  pluck  any  herb  or 
vegetable,  or  partake  of  any  sort  of  food,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  contain  animalculai ;  so  that  the  only 
articles  of  sustenance  remaining  to  them  appear  to  be 
rice,  and  a  few  sorts  of  pidse,  which  they  cook  with 
milk.  They  affirm,  indeed,  that  it  is  as  fold  a  mur- 
der to  kill  an  insect  as  to  slay  a  man  ;  and  so  ex- 
treme is  their  precaution  to  avoid  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance,  and 
only  when  reduced  to  the  necessity  by  urgent  thirst, 
that  they  will  drink  water;  even  then,  they  inva- 
riably suck  up  the  fluid  through  a  piece  of  fine  mus- 
lin. In  like  manner,  when  they  require  water  for 
ablution,  or  any  unavoidable  household  purpose,  they 
carefully  strain  it  repeal  eiUy,  before  they  venture  to 
use  it.  The  most  noxious  veiTnin  and  insects  are 
also  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  the  most 
hannless  creatures ;  and  if,  through  persevering  an- 
noyance, they  are  compelled  to  deprive  certain  odious 
insects  of  the  a.syhtm  usually  found  upon  their  per- 
sons, they  remove  the  tormentors  with  the  utmost 
carp,  and  tenderly  place  them  out  of  harm's  way." 

The  Jains  allege  that  they  have  preserved  the  true 
and  primitive  religion,  and  that  Ifiii(htisin,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  a  monstrous  combination  of  heretical  dog- 


mas and  practices.  The  Vedas,  the  eigliteen  Pura- 
nas,  the  Trimurtti,  the  Avatars  of  Vishnu,  the  Lin- 
gam,  the  worship  of  the  cow,  and  other  animals,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Homa,  and  all  adoration  of  sensible 
objects  are  rejected  by  the  Jains,  who  maintain  thesa 
to  be  perversions  of  the  primitive  religion.  It  is  not 
improbable,  indeed,  that  the  Jains  may  be  identical 
with  the  Gtjmnosophists  of  India  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  wi-iters,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  idea  it  may 
be  stated,  that  in  Hindustan  they  are  called  Dlgam- 
haras,  which  means  "  devoid  of  clothes,"  thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  name  applied  to  them  by  the  Greeks. 
Their  philosophical  opinions  are  thoroughly  mate- 
rialistic. Thus  the  formation  of  the  universe  is 
explained  by  the  combination  of  identical  or  homo 
geueous  atoms.  They  divide  beings  or  existences  into 
two  great  classes,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  former 
being  the  subjects  of  enjoyment,  and  the  latter  the 
objects  of  enjoyment.  Animated  beings  they  allege 
to  be  eternal,  but  having  bodies  they  are  composed 
of  parts  formed  by  the  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water.  The  soul  is  beUeved  to  exist  in  three 
states, — that  of  bondage  by  its  own  activity,  that  of 
liberation  by  the  fulfilment  of  precepts  designed  to 
destroy  activity,  and  that  of  perfection  wlien  all  acti- 
vity has  ceased.  This  last  is  the  highest  distinction 
to  which  a  Jain  devotee  can  be  elevated.  It  is  styled 
Sanyasi  JVirwani,  and  is  reached  only  after  a  long 
course  of  penance.  "  In  this  sublime  state,"  we  are 
told,  "  the  soul  is  supposed  to  be  partially  absorbed 
into  the  essence  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  man  becomes 
almost  insensible  to  earthly  concerns.  He  is  .said  to 
be  devoid  of  all  human  passions,  and  acknowledges 
none  of  the  requirements  of  nature ;  hunger  and 
thirst  are  unknown  to  Iiim  ;  abstruse  contemplation 
is  his  only  sleep ;  heat  and  cold,  disease  and  infirm- 
ity, alike  fail  to  inflict  pain  or  inconvenience ;  and 
his  eye  rests  with  equal  indifference  upon  good  and 
evil.  Being  divested  of  all  wants,  he  lives  in  abso 
lute  independence  of  his  one-time  fellow  mortals,  and 
estranges  himself  from  all  cominunion  with  them 
having  no  thought,  affection,  or  inclination,  except 
for  things  divine.  In  this  manner,  he  advances  step 
by  step,  in  purity  and  excellence,  during  which  time 
the  principles  or  elements  of  his  natural  body  are 
gradually  dissolved,  until,  having  passed  through 
eleven  intermediate  stages,  he  arrives  at  ultimate  per- 
fection, and  becomes  inseparably  miited  with  the 
Deity." 

The  Jains  have  a  literature  peculiar  to  their  sect, 
more  particularly  a  series  of  works  called  Puranas, 
which  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Puranas 
of  the  Hindus,  for  although  they  occasionally  insert 
legends  borrowed  from  the  latter,  their  special  object 
is  to  trace  the  legendary  history  of  the  Tirthakaras, 
or  deified  teachers,  worshipped  by  the  sect.  The 
number  of  these  teachers  whom  they  reverence 
amounts  to  twenty-four  for  a  given  period,  and  thej 
enumerate  by  name  the  twcnty-fuur  of  their  past 
the  twenty-four  of  the  present,  and  the  twenty-foui 
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of  the  age  to  come.  Tliey  are  called  Jinas,  and 
their  statues,  cither  all  or  in  part,  arc  asncinhlod  in 
their  temples,  sometimes  of  colossal  dimensions,  and 
usually  composed  of  black  or  white  marble.  The 
objects  now  held  in  liif,'hcst  esteem  in  Hindustan  by 
the  .Jains  are  I'drswaiL-illi  and  Malulvira,  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  .Jinas  of  the  present  era,  who 
seem  to  have  superseded  all  their  predecessors.  (See 
Jinas.)  The  Jain  temples  in  Southern  India  alTord 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hindu  architecture. 
They  are  apparently  of  j^rcat  antiquity,  and  are 
usually  found  in  groups  of  eight,  ten,  or  more  hud- 
dled closely  together  in  some  very  retired  and  ro- 
mantic Sl)Ot. 

The  sect  of  the  Jains  is  said  by  Mr.  Colebrooke 
to  have  been  founded  about  li.  c.  GOO,  by  I'.'irswa- 
njttlia,  and  estalilLshed  by  Mahavira.  The  sect  con- 
tains two  great  subdivisions,  the  Sii!etainb(ir(u<,  white- 
robed,  who  abound  in  Gujerat,  and  Diijambaras,  un- 
clothed, who  abound  in  liajjiootana.  The  latter 
separated  from  the  general  body  about  A.  D.  5.52,  and 
are  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities.  Thus 
tliey  represent  their  gods  without  clothing;  they 
deny  their  deified  saints  to  be  supreme  gods;  and 
they  require  their  ascetics  to  use  no  clothing  or  any 
other  article  of  equipment  but  a  fan  of  peacock's 
feathers  and  a  cup.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Jains 
are  written  in  the  Pali  language,  and  according  to 
their  historical  records,  they  were  first  committed  to 
writing  about  980  years  after  Mahavira,  or  about 
A.  D.  380.  The  most  ancient  Jain  temples  are  stated 
to  have  been  founded  about  one  hundred  years 
before. 

JAKUTI,  a  god  of  the  Japanese,  whom  they  in- 
voke in  time  of  sickness,  or  when  death  is  seem- 
ingly near  at  hand. 

JAMES'S  (St.)  D.\Y,  a  Christian  festival  held  iji 
honour  of  James  the  brother  of  John,  who  was  the 
first  apostle  that  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  It 
is  celebrated  in  the  Romish  church  on  the  25th  of 
July,  and  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober. 

JAMES'S  (St.)  LITURGY,  one  of  the  Liturgies 
used  in  the  Greek  church.  This  is  the  Liturgy  of 
Jerusalem,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
James,  who  was  the  first  bisiiop  or  pastor  of  the 
Christian  church  in  that  city.  It  is  so  long  as  to 
require  five  hours  to  read  the  whole  of  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  read  publicly  in  some  churches  only 
once  a-year,  that  is,  on  tlie  23d  of  October,  which  is 
the  festival  of  St.  James's  day.  The  standard  rit- 
uals of  the  Greek  church  are  tliose  modificiitions  of 
St.  James's  Liturgy  which  are  used  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  namely,  that  of  St.  Cluysostom,  which  is  in 
ordinary  use,  and  that  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  substi- 
tuted for  it  on  certain  appointed  days.  These  two 
are  simply  abridgments  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  Liturgy  usually 
aseribed  to  James  is  really  the  work  of  that  apostle. 
I'lie  only  fouudation  on  which  the  opinion  rests,  is  a 


doubtful  fragment  ascribed  to  I'rocluii,  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  thirty-second  canon  of  the 
sixth  General  Council  in  Trullo.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  both  of  whom  give  catalogue*  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writings  previous  to  their  own  time)) 
make  no  mention  of  any  Liturgies  as  having  com< 
from  the  pens  of  apostles. 

JAMES  OF  COMI'O.STELLA  ((JncKCH  of),  a 
church  at  Compostella  in  Galicia,  a  province  of 
Spain,  which  is  famous  for  the  devout  pilgrimageo 
m.-ide  to  it  by  Spanish  devotees  of  the  Romisl' 
church.  It  is  dedicated  to  James  the  Greater,  who 
is  alleged  by  Spanish  writers  to  have  been  the  apos 
tie  who  first  planted  Christianity  in  Spain,  and  whoso 
figure  is  said  for  many  centuries  to  have  rested  on 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  in  the  form  of  a  wooden 
bust,  with  forty  or  fifty  white  tapers  continually 
burning  before  it.  The  pilgrims  kiss  the  figure  three 
or  four  times  in  token  of  reverence.  There  is  in  the 
same  church  a  stone  cross  under  which  they  pasb 
three  times,  through  so  small  a  hole  that  they  are 
forced  to  lay  themselves  flat  against  the  pavement. 
The  body  of  the  apostle,  who  is  known  to  the  Spa- 
nish populace  by  the  name  of  St.  James  of  Galicia, 
is  alleged  to  have  been  at  Compostella  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century,  and  since  that  time  it 
is  believed  to  have  performed  great  miracles  there. 

JAMES  THE  LESS  (Festival  of).  See 
Philip  (St.)  and  James's  (St.)  Day. 

JAMMABOS,  mountain  priests  of  Japan,  an  or- 
der of  the  religion  of  Shito.  They  go  armed  with 
sword.s  and  scimitars,  and  hence  they  are  some- 
times called  mountain  soldiers.  They  are  a  kind 
of  wandering  monks,  dependent  on  the  benevolence 
of  the  public  for  subsistence.  Kaem])fer  thus  de- 
scribes them:  "They  do  not  shave  their  heads,  but 
follow  the  rules  of  the  first  founder  of  this  order, 
who  mortified  his  body  by  climbing  up  steep,  high 
mountains ;  at  least,  they  conform  themselves  there- 
unto in  their  dress,  apparent  behaviour,  and  some 
outward  ceremonies  ;  for  they  are  fallen  short  of  his 
rigorous  way  of  life.  They  have  a  head,  or  general, 
of  their  order,  residing  at  Aliako,  to  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  bring  a  certain  sura  of  money  every  year, 
and  who  has  the  distribution  of  dignities  and  of  titles, 
whereby  they  are  known  among  themselves.  They 
commonly  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  famous 
Kami  temple,  and  accost  travellers  in  the  name  ot 
that  Kami  which  is  worsliipped  there,  making  a  short 
discourse  of  bis  holiness  and  miracles,  with  a  loud, 
coarse  voice.  Meanwhile,  to  make  the  noise  still 
louder,  they  rattle  their  long  staffs,  loaded  at  the 
upper  end  with  iron  rings,  to  take  up  the  charity 
money  which  is  given  them ;  and,  last  of  all,  they 
blow  a  trumpet  made  of  a  large  shell.  They  caiTy 
their  children  along  with  them  upon  the  same  beg- 
ging errand,  clad  hke  their  fathers,  but  with  their 
heads  shaved.  These  little  bastards  are  exceedingly 
troublesome  and  importunate  with  travellers,  and 
commonly  take  care  to  light  on  them,  as  they  are 
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going  up  some  hill  or  mountain,  where,  because  of 
the  diiBcult  ascent,  they  cannot  well  escape,  nor  in- 
deed otherwise  get  rid  of  them  without  giving  them 
something.  In  some  places  they  and  their  fathers 
accost  travellers  in  company  with  a  troop  of  Bikuni 
or  nuns,  and,  with  their  rattling,  singing,  trumpeting, 
chattering  and  crying,  make  such  a  frightful  noise  as 
would  make  one  almost  mad  or  deaf.  Tliese  moun- 
tain priests  are  frequently  applied  to  by  superstitious 
people,  for  conjuring,  fortune-telling,  foretelling  fu- 
ture events,  recovering  lost  goods,  and  tlie  like  pur- 
poses. They  profess  themselves  to  be  of  the  Kami 
religion,  as  established  of  old,  and  yet  they  are  never 
sufi'ered  to  attend,  or  to  take  care  of,  any  of  the 
Kami  temples." 

The  solemn  vow  which  the  Jammabos  make  in 
entering  into  tlie  order  is  to  renounce  all  temporal 
advantages  for  the  prospect  of  eternal  happiness. 
The  founder  of  the  order  seems  to  have  lived  in  the 
sixth  century.  He  wandered  about  in  deserts,  and 
climbed  the  steepest  mountains,  subjecting  himself 
to  the  severest  hardships  and  privations.  In  course 
of  time,  bis  followers  became  divided  into  two 
orders,  called  Tojimfa  and  Fonsmifa.  The  former 
are  obliged  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  once  a-year  to  the 
mountain  of  Fikoosan,  a  very  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountain  ;  and  so  completely  is  this  a  test  of  charac- 
ter, that  if  any  person  living  in  sin  shall  venture  to 
climb  the  hill,  the  devil  will  instantly  enter  into  him. 
The  other  order  of  Jammabos  are  obliged  aimually  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  sepulchre  of  their  founder,  which  is 
also  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  almost  inacces- 
sible mountain.  In  preparation  for  this  hazardous 
undertaking,  they  practise  frequent  ablutions  and 
severe  mortifications.  During  their  pilgrimage  they 
eat  only  herbs  and  roots.  On  their  return  they  go 
to  Miaco  and  present  a  gift  to  the  general  of  the 
religious  order  to  which  they  belong,  who  in  turn 
bestows  some  honourable  title  on  the  pilgi'ira.  The 
Jammabos  dress  like  laymen.  They  wear  a  sabre 
fastened  to  their  girdles,  a  stall'  in  their  hands,  with 
a  brass  head  and  four  rings  of  the  same  metal.  They 
wear  about  their  necks  a  scarf  or  rather  a  silk  band 
adorned  with  fringes,  which  is  longer  or  shorter  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  priest.  They  have  a 
curiously  shaped  cap  on  their  beads,  and  a  wallet 
upon  their  backs,  with  a  book  in  it,  a  little  money, 
and  a  coat.  They  wear  sandals  on  their  feet  com- 
posed either  of  straw  or  the  stalks  of  the  Lotos,  a 
flower  which  is  consecrated  to  religious  uses.  At 
their  original  in.stitution  the  Janunabos  were  Sinto- 
ists,  but  they  have  blended  that  form  of  leligion  witli 
the  worship  of  strange  gods. 

JANGAMAS,  a  Hindu  sect,  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  wearing  the  LiNGA  (which  see), 
or  symbol  of  creative  production,  on  some  part  of  the 
dress  or  person.  The  type  is  of  a  small  size,  made 
of  copper  or  silver,  and  is  commonly  worn  suspended 
in  a  cjise  round  the  neck,  or  sometimes  tied  in  I  he 
turbau       In  common  with  the  wor.'-hi]ipcrs  of  Shiva 


generally,  the  Jangamas  smear  their  foreheads  with 
ashes,  and  weai-  necklaces,  and  cany  rosaries  made 
of  the  Rudrdksha  seed.  The  clerical  members  of  tlie 
sect  usually  stain  their  garments  with  red  ochre. 
They  are  not  numerous  in  upper  India,  and  are 
rarely  encountered  except  as  mendicants  leading 
about  a  bull,  the  living  type  of  Nandi,  the  bull  of 
Shiva,  decorated  with  housings  of  various  colours, 
and  strings  of  cowrie  shells.  The  conductor  carries 
a  bell  in  his  hand,  and  thus  accompanied  goes  about 
from  place  to  place,  subsisting  upon  alms.  In  the 
South  of  India  the  Janfjamas  or  Liiirjayets,  as  they 
are  often  called,  are  very  numerous,  and  the  officiating 
priests  of  Shiva  are  commonly  of  this  sect.  Wilks, 
Buchanan,  and  Dubois,  represent  the  Jangamas  as 
very  numerous  in  the  Deccan,  especially  in  Mysore, 
or  those  countries  constituting  ancient  Canara.  Be- 
sides the  Jangama  priests  of  Kedarnath,  a  wealthy 
establishment  of  them  exists  at  Benares. 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES,  two  Egyptian  magi 
cians  refen-ed  to  in  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  as  withstanding 
Moses,  probably  by  attempting  to  imitate  the  mira- 
cles which  Moses  and  Aaron  actually  perfoimed. 
The  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  do  not  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  and  several  Rabbinical  works.  The  para- 
phrast  Jonathan,  in  Num.  xxiii.  22,  .says  they  were 
the  two  sons  of  Balaam,  who  accompanied  him  when 
he  went  to  Balak  king  of  Moab.  Many  of  the  hea- 
then writers,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  speak  of  them 
as  Egyptian  scribes  famous  for  their  skill  in  magic. 
The  Moliammedans  have  several  traditions  concern- 
ing them. 

JANSENISTS.  The  influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  extended 
even  within  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church.  The 
watchword  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law,  was 
felt  by  multitudes  even  of  those  who  still  remained 
under  the  bondage  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  to  be  the 
very  truth  of  God ;  and  the  Protestant  world  is  not 
generally  aware  that,  from  the  time  of  Henry  tlie 
Fourth  of  France,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  there  existed,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Papacy,  a  large,  learned,  and  devotedly  pious 
body  of  men,  who  held  the  grand  doctrines  of  Bible 
Christianity,  and  busied  themselves  in  trmislating 
and  widely  disseminating  the  word  of  God. 

In  the  winter  of  1G04,  two  students  of  gi"eat  pro 
mise  attended  the  ancient  college  of  Louvain.  Their 
dis]iositions  were  far  from  similar,  but  their  taste, 
and  pursuits  were  the  same,  and  they  both  of  then 
were  aninmted  by  the  most  fervent  and  enlightcnec 
piety.  Jean  du  Verger  de  Hauranne,  one  of  those 
estimable  youths,  was  sprung  from  a  noble  and  an- 
cient family.  Corneille  Jansi'nius,  the  other,  who 
was  four  years  younger  than  his  college  comjianion, 
was  the  son  of  honest  and  industrious,  though  hum 
ble  parents.  Du  Verger  liad  studied  previously  at 
Paris,  and  Jansi^nius  at  Ulreclit ,  but  tliev  niet  al 
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Louvain,  and  atudied  thcolof^  together,  willi  a  view 
to  tlio  priest liood.  'lliey  soon  hociiriio  closely  united 
ill  a  friendsliip  wliicli  lasted  tlirougli  life — a  friend- 
ship originating  in  piety,  and  cemented  by  tlie  lovo 
of  Christ.  In  consequence  of  intense  application  to 
study,  the  health  of  Jans(;niu8  was  so  injured  that  he 
was  advised,  on  leaving  college,  to  try  the  elfect  of 
the  air  of  France.  Du  Verger  invited  him  to  ac- 
company him  to  Bayonne.  There  the  two  students 
applied  themselves  to  the  stnily  of  the  Fathers,  and 
in  |]iu'ticid;ir  of  Angiistin,  but  more  especially  did 
they  give  much  of  then-  time  to  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  they  knew  wore  able  to  make  them  wise 
unto  salvation.  From  these  studies,  continued  for 
six  years,  originated  Jansenism  in  tho  Komish 
church, — a  system  of  doctrine  which,  being  accordant 
in  its  grand  features  with  Bible  truth,  was  not  long 
in  arousing,  against  all  wlio  held  its  tenets,  the  de- 
termined hostility  of  the  Jesuits.  The  system  of 
doctrine  thus  learned  in  secret  by  Jans<;nius  and  his 
friend  was  not  made  public  until  after  the  death  of 
tho  former,  when  his  Commentary  on  Augustin  was 
given  to  the  world. 

After  having  prosecuted  their  researches  for  a 
long  period  at  Bayonne,  the  two  friends  at  length 
separated, — Jans(jnius  returning  to  Louvain,  and  Du 
Verger  establishing  himself  at  I'aris.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  JansiJnius  becaivie  so  distinguished 
for  his  talents  and  theological  attainments,  that  he 
was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Ypres.  Du  Verger 
in  the  meantime  earned  a  high  reputation  at  I'aris, 
not  more  for  his  learning  than  for  his  marked  piety, 
and  imblemished  purity  of  cluiracter.  His  learn- 
ing attracted  the  aihniratiou  of  many,  especially  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  he  was  introduced  to  court 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu  as  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe.  Eight  bishoprics  were  successively  olVered 
to  his  acceptance,  but  respectfully  declined.  As  his 
popularity  increased,  the  good  man  seemed  all  the 
more  to  shrink  from  pidjlic  notice.  He  retired  to  a 
private  lodging  in  I'aris,  where  he  spent  his  whole 
time  in  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  spiritual  du-ectiou. 
Though  thus  hidden  from  the  view  of  society  in  gen- 
eral, a  secret  and  gradually  increasing  influence  be- 
gan to  diffuse  itself.  People  of  all  classes  flocked  to 
hirt  for  advice.  The  result  was  that  many  in  every 
rank  and  every  order  of  society,  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  new  spirit,  striving  to  walk  in  the  fear 
and  love  of  God. 

About  tliis  time,  Du  Verger  was  appointed  to  the 
abbacy  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran,  from  which  he 
derived  the  title  by  wliich  he  is  best  known  in  his- 
tory— the  Abbe  de  St.  Cyran.  Being  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  M.  Amauld  d'Andilly,  eld- 
est brother  to  Mother  Angelica,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  that  excellent  abbess,  and  in 
consequence  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Con- 
vent of  Port-Royal,  and  soon  after  became  its  sjiiritual 
director.  That  monastery  haiipened  then  to  be  at 
tlie  very  height  of  its  fame. 


Jans<!nius,  who,  ax  we  have  alreaily  mentioned 
had  returned  to  Louvain,  acquired  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  such  renown  as  a  scholar,  that  he  was  iji- 
vested  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Coll<!ge  de 
Sainte  Pulchdrie  in  connection  with  the  imivcrsity 
where  he  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  studied. 
Here  he  composed  several  theological  works  which 
still  more  enhanced  his  fame  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine. 
At  length  his  learning  procured  for  him  the  chanctd- 
lorship  of  the  University  of  I.,ouvain,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  consecration  to  the  bishopric  ol 
Yjires.  Every  step  of  his  promotion  was  resisted  by 
the  Jesuits,  but  his  acknowledged  merit  prevailed 
over  all  opposition.  In  his  ecclesiastical  character, 
ho  was  the  object  of  luiiversal  admiration.  In  hum- 
ble and  unostentatious  pioty,  in  strong  faith,  in 
masculine  force  of  understanding,  and  gentle  simpli- 
city of  heart,  he  was  outshone  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  grand  ambition  was  to  realize  in 
his  own  person,  tho  character  of  him  who  was  styled 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  the  friend  of  God.  He 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  reform 
of  his  diocese.  For  twenty  years,  however,  he  oc- 
cupied all  his  leisure  hours  in  the  preparation  of  a 
translation  of  selected  portions  from  the  works  of 
Augustin,  \vith  an  ample  commentary,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  Pelagians  and 
Semi-Pelagians.  He  was  spared,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  to  achieve  this  laborious  and  important 
undertaking;  and  on  the  verj'  day  of  its  completion, 
he  was  seized  with  tlie  plague,  which  was  then  raging 
in  Flanders,  and,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours, 
died  on  the  6th  of  May  16.38. 

The  great  work  in  which  Jans^nius  had  for 
twenty  years  been  engaged  he  lived  to  complete. 
It  was  entitled  Augustinus  (which  see),  being  the 
result  of  careful  and  protracted  research  into  the 
writings  of  Augustin.  In  the  course  of  two  years 
after  his  decease,  this  valuable  production,  intended 
to  establish  and  bring  out  into  prominent  relief  the 
doctrine  of  free  grace,  issued  from  the  press,  not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  and  unwearied  eiTorts  put 
forth  by  the  Jesuits  to  prevent  its  publication.  /Vnd 
when  the  Augustinus  was  given  to  the  world,  a  keen 
controversy  ai-ose  in  reference  to  the  real  character 
of  the  doctrines  which  it  contained.  A  charge  of 
heresy  was  preferred  against  the  book  before  the 
college  of  Sorbonne  in  I'aris,  and  the  apostolic  see  at 
Rome.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Father  Cornet,  a 
Jesuit  of  some  notoriety,  and  consisted  of  five  pro 
positions,  which  he  alleged  had  been  extracted  from 
the  work  of  Jansenius.     They  were  as  follows  :— 

1.  Some  commandments  of  God  are  impractieabU 
by  the  righteous,  and  sometimes  even  when  they 
attempt   obedience,  the   needed   grace   is   wanting. 

2.  No  man  can  resist  inward  grace  in  the  state  ot 
nature.  3.  In  order  to  moral  accountability  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  free  from  inward  necessity,  but  only 
from  outward  constraint.  4.  The  semi-Pelagians 
admitted  the  necessity  of  an  inward  prevenient  grace 
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in  order  to  every  good  act,  and  even  to  the  reception 
of  faith ;  but  they  were  herein  heretical  that  they 
required  this  grace  to  be  such  as  the  will  of  man  can 
yield  to  or  resist  indifferently.  5.  It  is  serai-Pela- 
gian doctrine  to  say  that  Christ  died  or  shed  his 
blood  for  all  men.  The  charge  was  sustained  by 
both  tribunals  and  a  bull  was  issued  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.,  condemning  the  Augustinus  as  containing 
dangerous,  false,  and  unsound  doctrine.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  their  design,  the  Jesuits  procured  a  for- 
mula to  be  draivn  up,  embodying  the  five  proposi- 
tion of  Father  Comet,  which  fomiula  all  teachers  of 
youth,  and  candidates  for  the  ministiy,  were  com- 
manded to  sign.  This  was  designed  to  ensnare  the 
Jansenists,  who,  however,  readily  signed  the  formula, 
but  each  adding  a  solemn  declaration  that  the  five 
propositions  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  "  Augusti- 
nus." The  Jesuits,  enraged  at  being  frustrated  in 
their  designs  to  ensnare  the  Jansenists,  applied  to 
the  Pope  for  another  bull,  which  was  accordingly 
issued,  declaring  that  the  five  propositions  were  not 
only  heretical,  but  that  they  were  truly  extracted 
from  the  "  Augustinus,"  and  were  condemned  in  the 
veiy  sense  in  which  they  were  found  there.  Hav- 
ing procured  this  bull,  confirmatory  aud  explanatory 
of  the  former,  the  Jesuits  drew  up  another  formula, 
which  ran  in  these  words  :  "  I  condemn  from  my  in- 
most soul,  as  well  as  orally,  the  doctrine  of  the  five 
propositions  which  are  contained  in  the  work  of 
Cornelius  Jansenius,  a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of 
St.  Augustine,  whose  sentiments  Jansenius  has  mis- 
represented." This  formula  the  Jansenists  refused  to 
sign,  and  thus  an  excuse  was  found  for  commenc- 
ing a  relentless  and  bitter  persecution,  which  was 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  part  of 
the  Jesuits.  At  length,  in  the  good  providence 
of  God,  the  persecution  to  which  the  Jansenists 
had  for  many  years  been  subjected,  ceased  for  a 
time.  Clement  IX.  succeeded  to  the  popedom, 
who,  being  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  signa- 
lized the  commencement  of  his  pontificate  by  throw- 
ing open  the  prison  doors,  and  removing  the  eccle- 
siastical censures  which  had  been  so  liberally  inflicted 
during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  matters 
continued  throughoutthe  remainderof  theseventeenth 
century — the  Jansenist  doctrines  making  silent,  but 
steady  progress  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  and 
rancorous  hatred  of  the  powerful  party  of  the  Je- 
suits. It  was  now  all  too  evident  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  France  had  suffered  a  severe 
shock.  The  hated  heresy  of  Jansenius  now  num- 
bered among  its  supporters  the  ablest,  the  most 
energetic,  and  withal  the  most  pious  members  of 
the  Komish  Church.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  the 
parlour  were  alike  affected  with  an  apparently  irre- 
pressible love  for  the  Evangelism  of  the  Bible.  The 
Scriptures  were  fast  rising  in  the  estimation  of  all 
classes,  and  ere  long,  it  was  to  be  feared,  the  priest 
would  lose  his  influence,  and  the  church  would  be 
abandaned  by  its  people. 


Such  were  the  dark  and  gloomy  prospects  of  Ro 
manism,  not  in  I-Vance  alone,  but  throughout  al 
Europe,  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  learned  and  noble-minded  supporters  of 
Jansenism  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  but  a 
goodly  band  of  devoted  Bible  Christians,  both  men 
and  women,  still  maintained  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  These  found  a  rallying-point  in  the  Convent 
of  Port-Royal,  which,  though  it  had  been  called  to 
pass  through  the  fires  of  persecution,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  was  still  preserved,  as  a  Pharos  amid  the 
darkness,  to  guide  many  a  benighted  traveller  to  the 
haven  of  eternal  peace.  Long  had  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  doctrine  of  free  gi-ace  watched  for  an  op- 
portimity  of  finally  rooting  out  a  monastery  which 
liad  both  done  and  suffered  so  much  to  maintain  and 
to  extend  the  principles  of  Jansenism.  There  were 
many  obstacles,  however,  which  stood  in  the  way  ot 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  which  the  Jesuits 
had  so  long  and  so  fondly  cherished.  Often  did  they 
put  forth  their  hand  to  smite,  but  they  had  not  cou- 
rage to  destroy.  The  ambitious  Pi^r^fixe,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Jesuits  as  to  imprison  the  inmates  of  Port- Royal 
des  Champs,  but  only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  when 
he  was  constrained  to  restore  the  sisters  to  their  for- 
mer position.  Neither  public  opinion  nor  his  own 
conscience  would  permit  a  more  prolonged  captivity. 
That  haughty  prelate,  however,  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cessor, was  now  numbered  with  the  dead.  The 
archiepiscopal  office  was  now  held  by  the  Cardinal 
de  Noailles,  a  man  of  mild,  gentle  dispositions,  but 
on  that  account  all  the  more  likely  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  crafty,  designing  Jesuits.  For  a  time 
he  resisted  firmly  all  the  arguments  and  entreaties 
with  which  they  plied  him  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
destroy  the  hated  convent,  and  in  this  resistance  he 
was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  salutary  influence 
which  his  excellent  secretary,  M.  Thomassin,  exer- 
cised over  him.  But  the  pliable  archbishop  at  length 
yielded,  and  agreed  to  comply  with  all  tliat  was  re- 
quired of  him.  In  vain  did  his  secretary  remonstrate. 
M.  de  Noailles  had  pledged  his  word  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  he  refused  to  retract.  Perceiving  that  his  mas- 
ter had  given  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Je- 
suits, M.  Thomassin,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  he 
was  much  attached  to  the  Cardinal,  calmly,  but 
firmly,  replied,  "  No,  my  Lord,  it  shall  never  be  said 
th.it  your  faithfid  servant,  Thomassin,  has  lent  his 
pen  to  your  Eminence's  enemies,  who  only  plot  and 
combine  to  dishonoiu-  you."  Retiring  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  archbishop,  the  secretary  repaired  to 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  du  Louvre,  of  which  he 
was  Provost,  and  there,  kneehng  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  altar,  he  committed  himself  and  the  cause  in 
defence  of  which  he  had  surrendered  all  his  worldly 
[irospects,  to  that  God  who  alone  can  bring  light 
out  of  dai"kness,  aiul  order  out  of  confusion.  There 
he  remained  in  close  communion  with  his  Hea- 
venly Father,  until  the  shadows  of  evenhig  had  g« 
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thercd  around  liim,  ftiirl  tlie  last  Bolitary  lamp  in 
the  cliurcli  liad  lieon  exliiif^uiBlied.  TI1118  ahsoilicd 
in  sncret  pniycr,  ho  I'clt  a  Bccurity  and  peace  iuilu- 
BC'riliablc  by  limimii  language.  In  Kiijiporting  tlio 
cauKO  of  Christ  ho  hail  drawn  down  upon  liiniBelf  the 
frown  and  the  fury  <if  man,  hut  he  was  now  rejoicing 
in  the  favour  and  the  fellnwsliip  of  his  God. 

Meanwhile  the  (Cardinal  <le  Nuailles,  though  for- 
Balcen  by  his  .secretary,  who  refused  to  lend  himself 
to  the  persecution  of  ihe  Jansenisls,  had  nodilliculty 
III  finiling  ecclesiastics  to  aid  him  in  his  unliallnwed 
work.  A  petition  to  the  Cardinal  was  S]icedily  drawn 
up  and  presented,  and  a  decree  was  forthwith  issued 
for  the  denu)Iition  and  liiial  extinction  of  the  Convent 
of  I'ort-Koyal.  It  wa.s  on  the  11th  of  July  1709 
that  the  Cardinal  signed  the  decree.  Some  time, 
however,  was  allowed  to  pass  away  before  it  was 
put  into  execution. 

The  public  indignation  was  excited  by  the  cruel 
deed  which  the  Jesuits  had  thus  perpetrated,  and 
one  burst  of  execration  was  hearil  from  every  (piar- 
ter.  The  enemies  of  the  truth  seemed  to  havo 
prevailed.  The  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  was 
trampled  under  foot,  and  while  the  truly  pious  in  the 
Galilean  Church  mourned  over  the  destruction  of 
Port-lioyal,  the  adherents  of  the  ])rofanely  called 
Ord^r  of  Jesus  exulted  in  the  thought  that  they  liad 
rooted  out  a  heresy  which  threatened  ere  long  the 
very  existence  of  popery  in  Europe.  I'ort-Royal 
had  artbrded  a  refuge'  and  a  raIlyiiig-])oiut  for  all  to 
whom  Christ  was  truly  precious,  and  the  influence  of 
the  doctrines  and  example  of  this  .lansenist  connnu- 
nity  had  difl'used  itself  so  far,  and  rooted  itself  so 
deep,  that  French  popery  was  fast  assuming  an 
Evangelical  and  Protestant  aspect.  It  was  high 
time,  therefore,  that  an  end  should  be  put  if  possible 
to  this  contagious  heresy.  The  crushing  blow  was 
given,  and  Jansenism  was  now,  to  all  ajipearance,  ut- 
terly destroyed.  But  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  was 
only  a  seeming,  not  a  real  one.  Port-Koyal  had 
kindled  a  light  in  France  which  has  never,  even  till 
this  day,  been  extinguished.  From  the  seclusion  of 
Port-Koyal  issued  some  of  the  most  erudite  and  ele- 
gant, as  well  as  withering  exposures  of  the  Jesuits, 
who,  writhing  under  the  lash  of  the  Jansenist  scho- 
lars, described  Port-Koyal  as  a  place  where  forty 
sharp  pens  were  at  work,  all  pointed  by  Dr.  Axnauld. 
Of  the  distinguished  men  to  whom  this  remark  re- 
ferred, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Pascal, 
Le  Maistre,  De  Sacy,  Arnauld,  and  Nicole, — scho- 
lars of  whom  any  age  or  nation  might  well  be  proud. 
Seldom  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  history  has  so 
bright  a  constellation  of  geniuses  adorned  the  same 
country  at  one  time.  Truly  providential  was  it,  that, 
at  a  crisis  so  important,  when  the  cause  of  truth  was  in 
such  imminent  danger,  there  should  have  been  raised 
up  a  band  of  men  so  admirably  suited,  both  by  talents 
and  education,  for  the  successful  defence  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Not  atrace  of  the  convent 
is  now  to  be  found,  but  the  spirit,  the  principles  of  the 
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convent,  arc  still  alive  and  operating  with  an  uni<een 
and  pervading  power,  not  only  in  France,  but  through- 
out many  other  parts  of  the  Konian  Catholic  Cliiirch. 
To  I'ort-Koyal  we  owe  it  that  the  Galilean  Cliurch 
still  [ireserves  so  complete  an  antijjathy  to  the  Hpirit 
of  IJltra-montanisni,  and  even  amid  the  infidelity 
anil  political  vaiillalion  of  France  there  is  a  fire 
smouldering  at  this  moment  among  the  Komanists  of 
that  country,  which  is  destined,  we  doubt  not,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  make  way  for  the  coin|ilete  cslab 
lishnieiit  of  the  princijiles  and  the  piety  of  the  llu 
guenuts  of  former  days. 

Only  two  or  three  years  elajiBed  after  the  denioli 
tion  of  the  Jansenist  convent  of  Port-Koyal,  when 
the  alarm  of  the  Jesuits  was  anew  excited  by  tlie 
publication  and  extensive  circulation  througliout 
France  of  '  Quesnel's  Annotations  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament.' Already  had  the  cause  of  Jansenifim  l«!cn 
greatly  promoted  by  the  press,  more  especially  by 
the  writings  of  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  others,  but, 
above  all,  by  the  '  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal.' 
And  now  that  a  Jansenist  divine  of  such  piety  and 
power  as  Quesnel  was  circulating  still  more  widely 
the  Augiistiniau  views  which  had  already  obtained 
the  approbation  and  acceptanceof  multitudesthroiigh- 
out  all  France,  the  .lesuits  felt  that  some  decided 
step  must  he  taken  to  check  the  furtlier  progress  o{ 
Jansenism.  A  bull  w.-is  accordingly  i.'^sucd  in  1713 
by  Clement  XI.,  which  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Dull  Unif/milux,  and  which  condemned 
the  work  of  Quesnel,  enumerating  in  detail  no  fewer 
than  ono  hundred  and  one  projiositions  contained  in 
it,  which  were  alleged  to  be  heretical  and  unsound. 
The  appearance  of  this  papal  bull  gave  rise  to  a  keen 
controversy  in  the  Galilean  church,  only  forty  bisliopg 
supporting  the  decree  of  Clement,  while  all  the  rest, 
headed  by  Noailles,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  boldly 
resi.sted  the  fulminations  of  the  Vatican,  and  appealed 
from  the  Pope  to  a  general  council.  The  Jesuits, 
however,  at  length  prevailed,  the  Bull  Umgntitm 
was  submitted  to  by  the  Galilean  church,  and  many 
of  the  Jansenists  were  compelled  to  escape  from 
France,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  other  parts  of  F.urope 

Arnauld  and  a  considerable  remnant  of  the  .Ian 
senist  party  found  an  asylum  in  the  Netherlands. 
Utrecht,  in  particular,  has,  down  to  the  present  day, 
been  a  special  seat  of  .lanseuism.  "There  arose," 
says  Ranke.  "an  archiepiscopal  Church  at  Utrecht, 
which  held  itself  to  be  in  general  Catholic,  yet  with- 
al absolutely  independent  of  Rome,  and  waged  an  in 
lessant  warfare  against  the  Jesuit  ultramontane  ten- 
dency." The  Augustinian  opinions  had  made  exten- 
sive progress  in  Holland,  and  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
country,  amounting  to  330,000,  appear  to  have  been 
mostly  Jansenists. 

In  former  times  Holland  belonged  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Utrecht,  a  sec  which  was  founded  by  the 
English  misfionaiy  Willibrord,  A.  D.  6'J6.  The  bish- 
op was  a  suiSagan    of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
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but,  in  1559,  Pope  Paul  IV.  separated  Holland  from 
the  province  of  Cologne,  and  erected  Utreclit  into  an 
arclibishopric  witli  tive  sufi'ragans,  wliose  sees  were 
Haarlem,  Deventer,  Leuwarden,  Groningen,  and 
Middelbiirg.  Wlien  Protestantism  became  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  the 
archbishops  of  Utrecht  still  continued  to  exercise 
spiritual  autliority  over  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Hol- 
land, but  the  suflragans  were  no  longer  appointed. 
The  two  clir.pters  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem  remained 
as  before,  tlie  former  electing  the  archbishop  in  case 
of  a  vacancy,  while  tlie  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  Pope,  and  in  addition  to  his  dignity,  as  tilling  the 
see  of  Utrecht,  he  was  uniformly  accredited  by  the 
Pope  as  his  vicar-apostolic  in  Holland. 

From  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  Jesuits 
kept  their  eye  upon  Holland  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing to  themselves  tlie  whole  influence  and  au- 
thority which  was  claimed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Utrecht ;  and  when  the  doctrines  of  Jansenism 
came  to  be  canvassed,  and  numbers  of  the  per- 
secuted Jansenists  took  refuge  in  Holland,  the 
followers  of  Loyola  keenly  opposed  those  prelates 
of  Utrecht  who  asserted  the  doctrines  of  grace  as 
taught  by  Augustin.  Archbishop  Codde,  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Utreclit 
in  1689,  was  made  the  victim  of  Jesuit  intrigue. 
That  worthy  prelate  treated  the  Janseiiist  refugees 
from  France  with  the  utmost  kindness.  More  es- 
pecially Father  Quesnel,  who  took  up  his  abode 
at  Amsterdam,  and  ended  his  life  there,  experi- 
enced the  most  marked  attention  from  Archbishop 
Codde.  The  Jesuits  were  indignant  at  the  favour 
shown  to  one  who  had  been  the  main  instrument, 
in  their  view,  of  propagating  Jansenist  principles 
in  France,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Europe.  They 
secretly  forwarded  to  Rome  accusations  against  the 
obnoxious  archbishop,  who  was  forthwith  summon- 
ed to  appear  before  the  Pope  and  answer  to  the 
charges  which  had  been  laid  against  him.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  papal  mandate  Codde  pro'ieeded  to 
Rome,  but  on  arriving  tliere,  he  was  treacherously 
detained  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  and  returned  to  Hol- 
land. Meanwhile,  although  no  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion had  been  pronounced  upon  him,  and  he  still 
retained  his  archbishopric,  he  bad  been  deprived  of 
his  office  of  vicar-general  of  the  Pope,  and  another 
appointed  in  his  room.  In  the  absence  of  Arch- 
bishop Codde,  the  Jesuits  had  been  busy  sowing  the 
seeds  of  dissension  among  the  Romanists  in  Holland, 
and  not  without  considerable  success.  A  schism  had 
oeen  introduced  into  the  church  of  Utrecht,  many  of 
the  people  liaving  joined  the  Jesuit  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Jansenist  prelates.  The  archl)ishop  endea- 
voured to  interest  Pope  Clement  XI.  in  his  favour,  but 
to  no  purpose  ;  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  with- 
draw, which  he  did,  allowing  the  chapters  of  Utrecht 
and  Haarlem  to  apjioint  vicars-general  in  his  stead. 
The  jiapal  nuncio  at  Cologne,  liowever,  announced 


that  he  had  received  a  commission  from  the  Pope  to 
exercise  this  aiuhority.  The  chapters  forthwith  jiro- 
tested  and  appealed  against  the  claim,  but  without 
effect. 

At  the  death  of  Archbishop  Codde  the  chapters, 
instead  of  electing  a  successor,  contented  themselves 
with  appointing  vicars-general  as  before.  Matters 
continued  in  this  position  for  several  years,  and  in 
1719  the  chapter  of  Utrecht,  despairing  of  obtaining 
a  hearing  from  the  Pope,  appealed  to  the  next  general 
council  which  should  be  held.  Soon  after,  the  chap- 
ter of  Haarlem  took  the  same  step.  At  length  the 
chapter  of  Utrecht  resolved  to  adopt  more  decisive 
measures.  In  1721  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Inno- 
cent XIII.,  requesting  that  no  obstacles  niiglit  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  electing  an  archbishop  to 
the  vacant  see  of  Utrecht.  To  this  communication 
they  received  no  reply,  and  although  they  wrote 
again  the  following  year,  their  second  letter  also  re- 
mained unanswered.  In  these  strange  and  unac- 
countable circumstances,  the  chapter  resolved  to 
proceed  to  a  canonical  appointment ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  27th  April  1723,  they  elected  to  the 
vacant  see  Cornelius  Steenhoven,  and  wrote  to  the 
Pope  requesting  liis  confirmation  of  their  appoint- 
ment. To  all  their  applications,  however,  Rome 
was  silent,  and  having  no  other  resource  they  sought 
and  obtained  consecration  for  their  new  bishop  at 
the  hands  of  an  exiled  Jansenist  bishop,  by  name 
Varlet,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Amster- 
dam. These  proceedings  were  formally  reported  to 
the  Pope,  who  at  length  broke  silence,  and  issued 
three  damnatory  and  excommunicatory  briefs.  Steen- 
hoven occupied  the  see  of  Utrecht  for  only  a  few 
months,  when  he  died,  and  the  cliapter  elected  as  his 
successor  Johaimes  Cornelius  Barchman  Wuytiers, 
who  was  consecrated  in  tlie  same  way  as  his  prede- 
cessor had  been — a  proceeding  which  called  forth  an- 
other condemnatory  brief  from  the  Pope.  Barchman 
and  his  clergy  appealed  against  the  brief  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  the  next  general  council.  They  also  for- 
mally ajipealed  against  the  Bull  Unir/etiitus. 

Many  Romish  prelates  made  common  cause  witli 
the  new  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  who  now  became  a 
marked  object  of  hatred  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  papal 
see,  more  especially  as  he  published  a  charge  in  1730, 
condemnatory  of  the  legend  of  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
This  amiable  and  excellent  prelate,  however,  died  in 
1733,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Vander  Croon,  who 
was  consecrated  as  before.  An  excommunication 
from  the  Pope  followed,  of  course,  which  contained, 
in  this  instance,  an  erroneous  statement,  that  the 
chapter  of  Utreclit  had  become  extinct,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  possibly  elect  an  arclibisho]).  It  had 
now  become  evident  that  the  church  of  Utrecht  couUI 
henceforth  expect  no  countenance  from  Rome,  and. 
therefore,  the  new  prelate  resolved  to  re-establish  tlie 
sulVragan  bisho[irics  which  had  once  existed,  in  ordni 
that  an  independent  succession  of  prelates  might  be 
supplied.     This  step  Archbishop  Vander  Croon  was 
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dboiit  to  take  wlien  h!s  [ilaiis  for  tlifi  t^oai]  of  tlie 
church  were  cut  short  by  hi«  duath  in  17.'19.  IIih 
successor,  Archbialii)|)  MfiridiuirtH,  however,  carried 
the  project  into  execution,  reslorirjf;  the  Hiiflra^'an  nee 
nfriiiarlem  in  1742,  and  tliat  of  Deventer  in  1758. 
An  account  of  tliese  proceeding's  was  trarisniitled  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  accompanied  willi  a  complaint 
igainst  tlie  Jesuits  for  tlieir  injurious  interfer- 
ence witli  llie  <'lHU-ch  of  Iltrcclit.  In  17(1.'),  Mein- 
daarts  summoned  a  provincial  .synod,  wliicli  is 
known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Council  of  Ulreclit,  and 
whicli  declared  that  tlic  church  of  Utrecht  still  re- 
tained its  coimection  with  the  Pope  and  the  (Muirch 
of  Rome,  but  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibi- 
lity of  both  the  church  and  the  Pope  in  matters  of 
fact,  and  such  points  as  had  no  reference  to  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  This  synod  appealed  against  the 
Bull  Unirjeuitus  to  a  general  council ;  declared  its 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Augustin,  and  asserted 
the  right  inherent  in  the  cathedral  chapter  at  Utrecht 
to  elect  their  own  bishop.  The  Pope,  indignant  at 
the  independence  avowed  by  this  provincial  synod, 
excommunicated  the  whole  Jansenist  church  of 
Utrecht,  botli  ministers  and  people.  This  sentence 
still  remains  in  force.  Onward  to  the  present  hour, 
the  election  of  every  Komish  bishop  and  archbishop, 
in  the  .lansenist  church  of  Utrecht,  has  been  followed 
by  a  new  brief  of  excommuniciition,  with  one  solitary 
exception,  that  of  Johannes  Bon,  who  was  conse- 
crated suffragan  bishop  of  Haarlem  in  1814.  To 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
a  conference  was  opened  in  I82.Swith  the  papal  nun- 
cio at  the  Hague ;  but  it  was  broken  off  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demands  which  the  nuncio  made,  tliat 
the  Church  of  Utrecht  .shoidd  acknowl(>dgo  the  vali- 
dity of  the  Bull  Tlniffcm'tu.f,  and  should  uncondition 
ally  surrender  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

In  1825,  Johannes  Van  Santen  was  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht,  and  on  the  l.'ith  January  of  the 
following  year,  a  brief  of  excommunication  was  issued 
as  usual  from  the  papal  see.  In  reply  to  this  ful- 
mination.  Van  Santen,  with  his  two  suffragan  bishops, 
issued  a  circular,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  church,  entreating  them  to  use  their  en- 
deavours to  induce  the  Pope  to  adopt  a  ditfercnt 
line  of  action.  They  also  addressed  a  •'  Declaration 
to  all  Catholics,"  clerical  and  lay,  recounting  their 
grievances,  and  the  injurious  treatment  they  had 
received  at  the  bands  of  Rome,  and  appealing  to  a 
future  general  council.  In  this  declaration  they  give 
an  account  of  the  conference  which  had  been  sought 
at  the  Hague  in  1823,  but  which  had  been  refused 
unless  the  church  of  Utrecht  would  consent  to  give 
an  implicit  and  absolute  submission  to  the  Pope.  A 
formula  was  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  to  the  Pope's 
nuncio,  which  the  clergy  were  required  to  subscrilie 
before  the  nnncio  would  even  permit  an  interview. 
The  fonnula  runs  thus  :  "  I,  the  undersigned,  declare 
that  I  submit  myself  to  the  apostolic  constitution  of 
Pope  Innocent  X.,  dated  May  31,  1G53,  as  well  as 


to  the  constitution  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  daled 
October  16,  1056;  also  to  the  constitution  of  Cle 
ment  XI.,  which  connncnces  with  tlii^se  wordit,  Vi 
neam  Diimirn  S'lhaol/i,  (]nU:<\  July  16,  1705.  I  rcjecl 
and  condemn  with  my  whole  heart  the  live  propoiii 
tions  extracted  from  the  book  of  Cornelius  Janseniuit, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  author,  the  same  in 
which  the  holy  see  has  itself  condemned  them  in  the 
above-named  constitutions.  I  further  submit  myself, 
without  any  distinction,  mental  qualification,  or  ex- 
I)lanation,  to  the  constitution  of  Clement  XI.,  dated 
September  8,  1713,  beginning  with  the  word,  Uni- 
fienitus.  I  accept  it  purely  and  simply,  and  thereto 
I  swear : — So  help  me  God  and  this  holy  Gospel." 
These  terms  could  not  be  acce|)ted  by  ihc  church 
of  Utrecht,  and  the  nuncio  refusing  to  modify 
them,  the  conference  held  with  his  secretary  termi- 
nated with  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Jansen- 
ist clergy,  that  '•  they  bad  learned  by  instances 
drawn  from  ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  those  of 
Popes  Stephen  VII.,  Scrgius  III.,  Gregory  II.,  John 
XXII.,  and  some  others,  how  true  was  the  testimony 
thus  expressed  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  :  It  is  certain 
that  the  Pope  is  fallible,  even  in  a  matter  of  faith, 
when  he  sustains  heresy  by  decree  or  command  :  for 
many  of  the  pojjcs  of  Rome  have  been  heretics." 

Thus  closed  the  last  public  attempt  made  by  the 
Jansenist  church  of  Utrecht  to  become  reconciled  to 
Rome,  and  she  stands  to  this  day  in  an  anomalous 
position  as  a  portion  of  the  Romish  church,  yet  for- 
mally cut  off  from  her  communion.  Private  deal- 
ings have  been  held,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  with  the 
venerable  Archbishop  Van  Santen,  to  induce  him 
to  sign  the  above  formula,  but  he  has  firmly  resisted 
all  the  temptations  thrown  in  his  way.  Capucini, 
a  papal  nuncio,  who  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands 
with  full  authority  to  regulate  every  thing  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  had  a 
long  interview  with  Van  Santen,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  endeavoured,  by  the  most  plausible  argu- 
ments, to  prevail  upon  the  aged  prelate  to  subscribe 
the  formula,  but  his  arguments  and  his  entreaties 
were  alike  unavailing. 

The  Jansenists  of  Utrecht  differ  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  three  points.  The  first  regards  the  con- 
demnation of  Jansenius  by  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
to  which  they  object  on  the  ground  that  the  five 
heretical  propositions,  said  to  be  extracted  from  the 
'Augustinus' of  Jansenius,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
that  book.  Secondly,  they  reject  the  Ball  Uni/jeni- 
tits,  because  it  condemns  doctrines  which  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bible  and  the  creed  of  the  church  ; 
and  also  because  the  Bull  in  (juestion  ha.s  never  been 
sanctioned  by  a  general  council,  nor  received  bv  a 
large  portion  of  the  church.  Thirdlv.  they  contend 
for  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Utrecht  to  elect  its 
own  bisho]is,  that  right  having  been  granted  by  the 
Emperor  Conrad  III.  in  1145,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope  ;  but  of  which  they  were  unjustly 
deprived  in  1706.     Yet  although  diliering  ti-om  the     , 
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Church  of  Rome  on  these  points,  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Utrecht  profess  still  to  remain  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  "they  hold 
the  same  faith,  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  supreme 
head  of  the  church,  obey  him  in  all  things  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  church,  pray  for  him,  defend  his 
rights,  and  remain  in  communion  with  other  bishops 
and  churches  which  have  preserved  their  outward 
union  with  the  Pope." 

The  Jansenists  of  Utrecht  have  a  form  of  worship 
identical  in  all  essential  points  with  other  Roman 
Catholic  chiu'ches ;  but  in  some  of  their  churclies 
part  of  the  service  is  read  in  the  Dutch  language,  and 
the  utmost  zeal  is  manifested  in  diffusing  among  their 
people  tlie  Dutch  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Versch- 
nur.  At  Amersfoort  they  have  a  theological  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  their  clergy.  The  members 
of  tliis  interesting  community  of  Jansenists  have,  for 
many  years,  been  gradually  decreasing  in  numbers, 
and  from  the  doubtful  position  they  occupy,  there  is 
little  prospect  of  any  change  for  the  better. 

JANUARIUS  (St.),  a  Romish  saint  mentioned 
ill  tlie  Breviary  under  date  19th  September.  He  is 
represented  as  a  Christian  martyr,  who,  along  with 
others,  perished  by  orders  of  Timotheus,  president  of 
Campania.  "  Each  of  the  neighbouring  cities,"  says 
the  Breviary,  "  selected  one  of  these  saints  as  their 
patron,  and  took  care  to  bury  their  bodies.  The 
Neapolitans,  by  divine  instruction,  took  away  the 
body  of  Januarius,  and  at  tirst  brought  it  to  Beneven- 
tum,  then  to  the  monastery  of  the  Virgin  ;  lastly,  it 
was  brought  to  the  city  of  Naples,  and  placed  in  the 
great  church,  and  was  distinguished  by  many  mira- 
cles. It  is  particularly  to  be  remembered  that  it 
extinguished  the  globes  of  fire  which  broke  forth 
from  Vesuvius,  which  tlireatened  ruin  on  the  places 
not  only  near  but  far  off.  This  also  is  notable,  that 
his  blood,  which  was  preserved  by  being  collected  in 
a  glass  vial,  wiien  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
martyr's  body,  liquefies  and  bubbles  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  just  as  if  recently  shed,  which  is  also  seen 
to  this  day." 

The  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  one 
of  the  most  noted  miracles  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  traveller 
who  witnessed  it :  "I  was  present  in  Naples  in  1825 
at  the  performance  of  the  rejiuted  miracle  of  St. 
Januarius's  blood.  It  was  exhibited  for  three  days, 
and  on  the  last,  I  think,  the  blood  was  reported 
li(|uefied,  and  the  bells  rang  in  honour  of  it.  On  en- 
tering the  church,  my  friends  and  myself  penetrated 
a  mass  of  tnany  hundreds  of  the  lower  orders ;  and 
on  arriving  at  the  low  balustrade,  which  separates 
the  chapel  of  Januarius  from  the  churcli,  we  were 
admitted.  This  chapel,  which  was  richly  ornament- 
ed, hung  with  silk,  and  lighted  wit"-  many  wax  can- 
dles, was  thronged  with  many  well-dressed  peo])lc. 
A  shrine  was  brought  in  with  a  procession,  and  from 
il  a  silver  bust  of  the  natural  size  produced.  This 
liust,  said  to  contain  the  eiint'e  head,  was  placed  on 


the  altar,  dressed  with  robes  and  mitre,  and  tlie  ser- 
vice began.  After  a  little  time  the  precious  blood 
was  brought  in.  It  is  contained  in  a  crystal  vase  of 
the  form  of  a  compressed  globe,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  cavity  within  seemed  to  be  about 
two.  This  vase  is  set  in  a  broad  rim,  having  two 
large  handles,  and  looks  very  much  like  an  old-fash- 
ioued  circular  coach-lamp.  The  (supposed)  blood 
was  presented  to  the  head  of  the  saint,  and  then  to 
the  people,  the  priest  holding  the  vase  by  its  handles, 
at  arms'  length,  and  gently  turning  it,  while  an  as- 
sistant held  a  taper  between  the  priest's  body  and 
the  vase.  As  the  flame  came  immediately  behind 
the  cavity,  it  showed  whether  the  clot  of  matter  on 
one  side  liquefied  and  moved  round,  or  remained  ad- 
hering to  the  side  of  the  cavity.  When  I  .saw  it,  it 
did  not  move.  During  the  exhibition,  the  service 
continued  with  incense  and  music.  The  priest  slowly 
passed  along  the  line  of  beholders,  giving  each  indi- 
vidual time  to  ascertain  if  the  liquefaction  had  taken 
place.  They  occupied  themselves  in  cries  and  pray- 
ers ;  and  when  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  lowef 
orders  along  the  balustrade,  and  those  behind  them 
in  the  church,  became  very  vociferous,  crying  out 
aloud  (and  at  last  even  furiously)  on  the  saint,  in 
tones  of  entreaty,  anger,  and  despair.  After  the 
wailing  had  continued  for  some  time,  the  service  ter- 
minated, and  the  blood  was  borne  away,  the  saint  un- 
robed, and  carried  oft"  in  his  shrine,  and  the  candles 
extinguished;  but  it  was  long  ere  the  sobs  of  the 
women  died  away,  and  one  old  countess,  who  was 
near  me  the  whole  time,  had  continued  hysterically 
weeping  and  shrieking  so  long,  that  she  was  *oo 
much  exhausted  to  retire  without  assistance." 

An  old  Italian  author,  named  Boldetti,  thus  state? 
the  origin  of  both  the  procession  and  the  miracle 
"  A  Neapohtan  lady  being  so  sick  as  so  keep  her 
bed,  having  heard  of  St.  Januarius  and  his  associates, 
determined  to  seek  her  cure  upon  the  very  spot 
where  these  faithful  Christians  had  been  executed. 
Immediately  she  gets  up,  full  of  hope,  and  takes  two 
vials,  and  repairs  to  the  place  of  their  martyrdom, 
which  being  still  wet  with  the  blood  of  these  faithful 
confessors,  she  fills  her  vials  therewith.  In  one  she 
puts  all  the  pure  blood  she  could  get,  and  in  the 
other  that  which  was  mixed  with  tlie  earth  and  other 
filth.  She  had  scarce  made  an  end  before  she  found 
herself  restored  to  a  perfect  state  of  health.  Some 
time  after,  this  good  lady  was  informed  that  the  head 
of  the  saint  whom  we  are  speaking  of,  was  lodged  in 
Naples  ;  and  thought  herself  bound  to  acquaint  her 
countrymen  that  she  was  in  possession  of  the  saint's 
blood,  and  owed  her  cure  to  it.  This  was  a  new  sub- 
ject of  edilicatiim  for  that  pious  city;  the  devout  are 
determined  to  translate  it  ;  the  head,  therefore,  of  the 
saint  is  taken  and  carried  in  pomp  in  order  to  fetch 
the  blood.  The  lady  did  not  wait  for  this  visit. 
Equally  humble  and  devout,  .she  takes  the  two  vials 
and  runs  to  meet  the  head  of  the  martyr.  In  the 
first  moment  of  the  interview  the  blood  dissolves,  the 
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people  were  convinced  bfivond  the  power  of  doubt- 
ing, tliat  it  was  liie  blood  of  St.  Janiiarius,  and 
BJncp  tliat  time  tlic  miracle  lias  never  ceased." 

JANUS  AND  JANA,  two  deities  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Uoinans,  the  foiincr  as  the  Sun,  and  the 
latter  as  the  Moon.  Tlie  worship  of  Janus  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Komulus,  tlie  founder  of 
tlie  city  of  Rome,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  tlie 
most  important  jiarls  of  the  old  Koiiian  religion. 
From  the  name  of  this  god,  Nunia  assigned  to  the 
opening  month  of  the  year  tlic  name  of  Januarius. 
\  temple  also  was  dedicated  to  .lanus,  which  was 
opened  in  time  of  war,  and  closed  in  time  of  peace. 
The  image  of  this  god  was  usually  double-faced,  and 
in  later  times  he  was  regarded  as  presiding  over  all 
entrances  and  gates,  anil  the  begiiniing  of  all  em- 
ployments and  undertakings  of  every  liind.  Hence 
the  Romans  at  the  outset  of  every  enterprise  invoked 
Jainis  along  with  Jupiter.  On  tlie  first  day  of  the 
year,  sacrifices  were  oflered  to  liiin  by  the  people, 
who  were  dressed  in  festive  garments,  and  gave  pre- 
sents to  one  another;  priests  also  sacrificed  to  him 
on  twelve  altars,  thus  recognizing  him  as  presiding 
over  each  of  the  twelve  months ;  prayers  were  ofl'ered 
to  him  at  the  commencement  of  every  day.  The 
Bacrifices  ofiered  to  Janus  consisted  of  cakes,  barley, 
incqnse,  and  wine. 

J.'VPAN  (Religion  of).  The  Japanese  have 
always  been  remarkable  for  their  religious  character. 
They  claim  to  be  the  olTspring  of  the  gods,  and  pro- 
duce two  dilTerent  genealogical  tables  in  support  of 
this  claim.  Those  contained  in  the  first  table, 
amountins  in  number  to  seven,  are  said  to  have 
reigned  during  an  almost  incalculable  number  of 
years  in  Japan.  These  primitive  gods  w^re  spiritual 
substances,  and  were  never  clothed  in  bodies  of  any 
kind.  They  were  succeeded,  however,  by  five  ter- 
restrial spirits  or  deified  heroes,  after  whom  appeared 
the  Japanese  themselves,  who  boast  of  being  de- 
scended from  the  last  in  order  of  the  seven  primitive 
gods,  through  the  line  of  the  second  race  of  deified 
heroes.  The  D.MTU  (wliich  see),  or  sovereign  pon- 
titf  of  Japan,  alleges  himself  to  be  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  eldest  son  of  their  illustrious  Ibunder,  and 
that  he  is  consequently  the  true,  legitimate  sover- 
eign of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  first  of  the  five 
terrestrial  spirits  signalized  himself  by  many  deeds 
of  heroism  and  valour  while  he  dwelt  upon  the  eartli, 
and  his  death  was  also  marked  by  several  miracles. 
He  is  accordingly  held  in  universal  veneration  among 
the  Japanese,  images  and  temples  being  erected  to 
his  honour  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  principal  religious  systems  in  Japan; 
one  native  called  Sintoisrti,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  Dain ;  thfl  other  imported  from  Ciiina  or  Thibet, 
called  BiKhiloixm,  which  is  simply  Diidhi'nn,  with 
some  modifications.  The  religion  of  Btidlia  was  in- 
troduced into  Japan  a.d.  552.  It  seems  to  be  Ani- 
BumiA  (which  see),  or  the  first  Budlia,  the  Supreme 
))eity  and  origin  of  all  things,  who  is  worshipped 


among  the  Ja|ianese  under  the  name  of  Ahidar 
(which  see),  and  whose  priests  form  the  most  numer- 
ous and  infiucntial  of  the  Uudhiiit  orders.  iSicboid 
seems  to  consider  them  as  pure  monotheisti!.  At  the 
head  of  the  Budhist  hiei'archy  is  a  high-priest  called 
Xaco,  resident  at  Miako.  Willi  this  dignitary  reHta 
the  appointmont  of  the  Ti/nelic-i,  or  supcrior«  of  the 
monasteries  in  which  the  Budhist  clergy  live.  Great 
reveniii'S  are  attached  to  the  monasteries,  and  the 
TiukUch  are  strictly  subject  to  the  civil  authorities. 
They  have  no  dircd  temjioral  power,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal to  the  secular  ami,  no  civil  punishments  foi 
heicsy.  and  no  religious  vows  perpetually  binding, 
all  being  at  liberty,  ho  far  as  the  civil  law  is  concerned, 
to  enter  or  leave  the  mona.stcries  at  |ileasure.  Be- 
sides the  regular  clergy,  there  are  also  wandering 
monks,  who  live  on  alms,  pretending  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits,  to  find  lost  articles,  to  discover  robbers, 
to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  par- 
ties, to  predict  the  future,  to  cure  desperate  mala- 
dies, and  to  perform  other  wonders,  wliic!i  they  lio 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  a  child  into  whom 
they  pretend  to  make  a  spirit  enter,  able  to  answer 
all  their  questions.  Of  these  mendicant  monks  the 
most  numerous  and  influential  are  the  Jam.mauos 
(which  see),  or  mountain  priests,  which  belong  not  to 
the  Budhi-iVs  or  Bu(hdoi-<tii,  but  to  the  SinUiiats. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  landed  in  Japan  iu 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  found, 
that  although  the  mass  of  the  people  were  under 
the  influence  of  gross  superstition,  there  was  a  class, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  who 
regarded  all  the  dilTerent  religions  of  the  country 
with  secret  incredulity  or  even  contempt.  These 
persons  who  were  known  in  Japan  by  the  name  of 
Siodoxiu,  and  their  doctrine  by  that  of  Sinto,  were  in 
reality  Confucians  (which  see),  or  followers  of  the 
gi'cat  Chinese  sage  or  philosopher;  but  to  avoid 
being  charged  with  a  complete  disregard  of  all  reli- 
gion, they  outwardly  conformed  in  religious  practice 
to  the  ancient  national  system  of  the  Sintoists. 

Like  other  Budliists,  the  Budsdoists  of  Japan  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  are  averse  to  the  use 
of  animal  food,  and  tliis  abstinence  is  also  enjoined 
by  the  religion  of  Sinto.  wliich  denounces  as  impure  the 
act  of  killing  any  animal,  or  being  sjirinkled  with 
the  slightest  drop  of  blood.  Animals  are  not  found  in 
great  \  ariety  in  the  country, yet  from  time  immemorial 
the  Japanese  have  possessed  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
buflalo,  the  dog,  and  the  cat ;  but  none  of  these  were 
ever  used  as  food.  A  strange  notion  has  from  an- 
cient times  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  fox, 
which  they  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  evil  deity.  When 
any  Japanese  is  in  circumstances  of  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty, he  lays  down  a  jilate  of  rice  and  beans  as  a 
sacrifice  to  his  fox,  and  if  any  part  of  it  has  disap- 
peared before  the  next  day,  he  regards  it  as  a  favour- 
able omen.  The  tortoise  and  the  crane  are  reckoned 
sacred  animals,  which  are  not  to  be  killed  noreveD 
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injured.  The  Japanese  islands  have  few  real  animals, 
and  the  natives  being  much  addicted  to  supersti- 
tion,  have  invented  a  number  of  imaginary  creatures 
whom  they  regard  with  a  species  of  reverence.  The 
dragon,  who  is  also  a  dreaded  monster  among  the 
Chinese ;  the  Kirin,  a  winged  quadruped,  and  the 
foo,  a  beautiful  bird  of  paradise,  are  all  accounted 
peculiarly  sacred. 

One  great  feature  of  the  Japanese  religion  is  their 
attachment  to  festivals,  of  whicli  they  have  five  great 
annual  ones,  besides  tliree  inferior,  which  are  celebrat- 
ed every  montli  with  the  utmost  hilarity.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  festivals  is  the  Matsuri  (which 
see),  an  annual  feast  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Suwa, 
the  patron  of  tlie  city  of  Nagasaki.  It  consists  of 
processions,  plays,  and  dances,  got  up  at  the  expense 
of  ten  or  eleven  streets,  who  unite  every  year  for  this 
I)urpose.  There  are  several  festivals  sacred  to  Suwa, 
of  which  the  chief  is  held  on  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  days  of  the  ninth  month. 

No  country  abounds  to  a  greater  extent  than  Ja- 
pan in  places  dedicated  to  religious  worship,  or  ob- 
jects set  apart  for  religious  adoration.  Tims  Kanip- 
fer  remarks  ; — "  Of  all  the  religious  buildings  to  be 
seen  in  tin's  country,  the  Tira,  that  is,  the  Buddhist 
temples,  with  the  adjoining  convents,  are,  doubtless, 
the  most  remarkable,  as  being  far  superior  to  all 
others,  by  their  stately  height,  c\u-ious  roofs,  and 
numberless  other  beautiful  ornaments.  Such  as  are 
built  within  cities  or  villages,  stand  commonly  on 
rising  grounds,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  places. 
Others,  which  are  without,  are  built  on  the  ascent  of 
hills  and  mountains.  All  are  most  sweetly  seated, — 
a  curious  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  a  spring  or 
rivulet  of  clear  water,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
wood,  with  pleasant  walks,  being  necessary  for  the 
spots  on  wiiich  these  holy  structures  are  to  be  built. 

"  All  these  temples  are  built  of  the  best  cedars  and 
firs,  and  adorned  within  with  many  carved  images. 
In  the  middle  of  the  temple  stands  a  fine  altar,  with 
one  or  more  gilt  idols  upon  it,  and  a  beautiful  candle- 
stick, with  sweet-scented  candles  burning  before  it. 
The  whole  temple  is  so  neatly  and  curiously  adorned, 
that  one  woidd  fancy  himself  transported  uito  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  did  not  the  monstrous  shape 
of  the  idols,  which  are  therein  worshipped,  evince  the 
contrary.  The  whole  empire  is  full  of  these  temples, 
and  their  priests  are  without  number.  Only  in  and 
about  Miako  they  count  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  temples,  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  and  ninety-tliree  Siukku,  or  priests,  to  at- 
tend them. 

"  The  sanctity  of  the  Mia,  or  temples  sacred  to  the 
gods  of  old  worshipped  in  tlie  country,  requires  also 
that  they  should  be  built  in  some  lofty  place,  or,  at 
least,  at  some  distance  from  unclean,  common 
grounds.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  they  are 
attendcil  only  by  secular  persons.  A  neat  broad 
walk  turns  in  from  the  highway  towards  these  tem- 
ples.    At  the  beginning  of  the  walk  is  a  stately  and 


magnificent  gate,  built  either  of  stone  or  of  wood 
with  a  square  table,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  on 
which  the  name  of  the  god  to  whom  the  temple  is 
consecrated  is  %vritten  or  engraved  in  golden  charac- 
ters. If  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  wliich  is 
sometimes  several  hundred  paces  long,  instead  of  a 
pompous,  magnificent  building,  you  find  nothing  but 
a  low,  mean  structure  of  wood,  often  all  hid  amidst 
trees  and  bushes,  with  one  single  grated  window  to 
look  into  it,  and  within  either  all  empty,  or  adonied 
only  with  a  looking-glass  of  metal,  jdaced  in  the 
nuddle,  and  hung  about  with  some  bundles  of  straw, 
or  cut  white  paper,  tied  to  a  long  string,  in  fonn  of 
fringes,  as  a  mark  of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the 
place.  The  most  magnificent  gates  stand  before  the 
temples  of  Teiisio  dai  sin,  of  Futzman,  and  of  that 
Kami,  or  god,  whom  particular  places  clioose  to  wor- 
ship as  their  tutelar  deity,  who  takes  a  more  particu- 
lar care  to  protect  and  defend  them. 

"  Other  religious  objects  travellers  meet  with  along 
the  roads,  are  the  Fotoge,  or  foreign  idols,  chiefly 
those  oi  Amida  and  Disisoo,  as  also  other  monstrous 
images  and  idols,  wliich  we  found  upon  the  highways 
in  several  places,  at  the  turning  in  of  sideways,  near 
bridges,  convents,  temples,  and  other  buildings. 
They  are  set  up  jiartly  as  an  ornament  to  the  place, 
partly  to  remind  travellers  of  the  devotion  and  wor 
ship  due  to  the  gods.  For  this  same  purpose,  draw 
ings  of  these  idols,  printed  upon  entire  or  half  sheets 
of  paper,  are  pasted  upon  the  gates  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages, upon  wooden  posts,  near  bridges,  and  in  se\eral 
other  places  upon  the  highway,  which  stand  the 
most  exposed  to  the  traveller's  view.  Travellers, 
however,  are  not  obliged  to  fall  down  before  them, 
or  to  pay  them  any  other  mark  of  worship  and  re- 
spect than  they  are  otherwise  willing  to  do. 

"  On  the  doors  and  houses  of  ordinary  people  (for 
men  of  quality  seldom  suffer  to  have  theirs  thus  dis- 
figured) there  is  commonly  pasted  a  sorry  picture  of 
one  of  their  Lares,  or  house  gods,  printed  upon  a  half 
sheet  of  paper.  The  most  common  is  the  black-horned 
Giivon,  otherwise  called  God-eu  Ten  Oo — tluit  is, 
according  to  the  literal  signification  of  the  Chinese 
characters  for  this  name,  the  ox-hended  jmnce  oj 
heaven — whom  they  believe  to  have  the  power  of 
keeping  the  family  from  distempers,  and  other  un- 
lucky accidents,  particularly  from  the  small-pox, 
which  proves  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  their  chil- 
dren. Others  fancy  they  thrive  extremely  well,  and 
live  happy,  under  the  protection  of  a  countryman  of 
Jeso,  wliose  monstrous,  frightful  picture  they  paste 
upon  their  doors,  being  hairy  all  over  his  body,  and 
carrying  a  large  sword  with  both  hands,  which  they 
believe  he  makes  use  of  to  keep  ofV,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  parry,  all  sorts  of  distempers  and  misfortimes  en- 
deavouring to  get  into  the  house. 

"  On  the  fronts  of  new  and  pretty  houses  I  have 
sometimes  seen  dragons'  or  devils'  heads,  painted 
with  a  wide  open  mouth,  large  teeth  and  fiery  eyes. 
The  Chinese,  and  other  Indian  iritions — nay,  even 
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same  placed  over  tlio  door«  of  tlieir  lioiiHeH,  by  the 
frightfid  anpect  of  tliis  nionstroiw  (i};iire  to  keep  off, 
as  tlie  latter  say,  tlie  envious  from  disturbing  tlje 
peace  of  families. 

"  Often,  also,  they  put  a  braneh  of  the  Fanna  Slmn- 
mi  or  aiuse-tree  over  their  doors,  which  is,  in  like 
manner,  believed  to  bring  good  hick  into  their 
houses ;  or  else  liverwort,  which  they  fancy  hath 
the  particular  virtue  to  keep  olf  evil  spirits,  or  some 
other  |ilants  or  branches  of  trees.  In  villages  they 
often  place  over  their  doors  their  indulgence  boxes, 
which  they  bring  back  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Isje, 
thinking,  also,  by  this  means  to  bring  happiness  and 
prosperity  upon  their  houses.  Others  paste  long 
strips  of  paper  to  their  doors,  which  the  adherents  of 
the  several  religious  sects  and  convents  are  presented 
with  by  their  clergy,  for  some  small  gratuity.  There 
are  odd,  unknown  characters,  aiul  divers  forms  of 
prayers,  writ  upon  these  papers,  which  the  supersti- 
tious firmly  believe  to  have  the  infallible  virtue  of 
conjuring  and  keeping  off  all  manner  of  misfortunes. 
Many  more  amulets  of  the  like  nature  are  pasted  to 
their  doors,  against  the  plague,  distempers,  and  par- 
ticular misfortunes.  There  is,  also,  one  against 
poverty." 

Religious  pilgrimages  form  a  prominent  require- 
ment of  the  religions  of  Japan.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  to  Is.je  (which  see).  Pilgrims 
also  frequently  visit  the  thirty-three  principal  QuAN- 
WON  or  Canon  (which  see),  temples  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  country.  Travellers  in  Japan 
tell  us,  that  as  they  pass  along  the  roads  they  meet 
with  pilgrims  wearing  only  a  little  straw  about  their 
waists,  who  are  on  their  way  to  visit  certain  temples 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  deliverance  froin  some  fatal 
distemper  which  had  seized  either  themselves  or  some 
near  relative.  The  roads  swarm  also  with  begging 
monks,  and  Bikuni  or  nuns  who  subsist  entirely 
upon  alms.  Some  mendicants,  to  attract  compassion, 
are  shaved  and  dressed  like  Budsdo  priests,  with  a 
portion  of  their  sacred  writings  before  them,  which 
they  pretend  to  be  busily  engaged  in  reading ;  others 
are  found  sitting  near  some  river  or  running  water 
performing  a  Sicgaki,  that  is,  a  certain  ceremony  for 
the  relief  of  departed  souls ;  others  sit  upon  the  road 
all  day  long  upon  a  small  coarse  mat,  having  a  flat 
bell  lying  before  them,  which  they  beat  continually 
with  a  small  wooden  hammer,  while  they  repeat  in  a 
plaintive  singing  tone  the  word  Namada,  which  is 
contracted  from  Namu  Amidax  Budsu,  a  short  form 
of  prayer  wherewith  they  address  Amidas  as  the 
patron  and  advocate  of  dejiarted  souls. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  which  so  remarkably 
prevails  among  the  Chinese  is  not  altogether  unknown 
in  Japan.  Every  month  on  the  day  of  the  ances- 
tor's decease  for  fifty  years  or  more,  food,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits  are  set  before  the  Ifay  (which  see). 
The  tifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  Japanese  month  is 
a  festival  devoted  to  the  honour  of  parents  and  an- 


cestorg.  Kvcry  Japanese  wliose  parentt  are  still 
alive  accounts  this  a  hap|iy  day,  and  if  nrjirried,  he 
sends  a  present  to  his  parents.  A  repast  of  vege- 
tal ilcs  and  fruits  is  set  before  the  Ifnyn,  and  in  the 
middle  is  placed  a  vase  in  which  perfumes  are  burnt, 
and  other  vases  containing  flowers.  On  the  followmg 
day  rice,  tea,  and  other  articles  of  food  arc  served 
up  to  the  Jfuyx  as  to  living  giu'sts.  On  the  evenings 
of  both  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the 
month,  lanterns  suspended  from  long  bamboos  are 
lighted  before  each  grave-stone,  and  refreshments 
are  also  placed  there.  Uefore  daylight  of  the  six- 
teenth, the  articles  placed  at  the  graves  are  packed 
into  small  boats  of  straw,  provided  with  sails  of  paper 
or  cloth,  which  are  carried  in  procession  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  to  the  water-side,  where  they 
are  launched  by  way  of  dismissing  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  who  are  supposed  now  to  return  to  their 
graves. 

When  the  Dairi  or  chief  priest  canonizes  any 
one  who  has  been  during  life  remarkable  for  his 
virtues  he  comes  to  be  ranked  among  the  Camis 
(which  see),  or  protecting  spirits  whom  the  Japan- 
ese, particularly  the  Sintoists,  worship,  offering  sacri- 
fices to  them,  and  building  Micm  or  temples  to  their 
honour.  Deified  kings  or  heroes,  indeed,  form  the 
principal  gods  of  the  .lapanese,  but  the  temples  which 
the  Sinlni.sts  build  to  them  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Budsdo  temples,  which  are  usually  situated  on  some 
elevated  spot  surrounded  with  beautiful  groves. 
Even  the  temple  o(  Inje,  which  is  held  in  such  hon- 
our that  it  is  called  Dai-Singu,  the  temple  of  the 
Great  God,  is  a  plain  wooden  erection,  covered  with 
straw;  and  inside  no  statue  or  image  is  seen,  but 
sinqily  a  large  brazen  mirror,  which  is  designed  to 
symbolize  the  all-seeing  and  all-knowing  God.  To 
tills  temple  every  Sintoist  must  once  a-year,  or  at 
least  once  in  his  life-time,  perform  a  pilgrimage, 
which  is  called  Sawja.  The  Sintoism,  indeed,  of 
Japanese  antiquity  is  the  worship  of  a  people  evi- 
dently of  Mongolian  extraction,  and  well  described 
by  Rougemont,  as  "profane,  earthly,  epicurean, 
which  desires  not  to  be  tormented  by  the  fear  of 
God,  which  only  celebrates  joyous  festivals,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  morality  wholly  sensual  in  its 
nature,  which  has  no  belief  in  hell,  but  which  must 
be  governed  by  the  severest  laws."  The  ideas  which 
these  heathens  entertain  of  the  future  rewards  of  the 
righteous  and  punishments  of  the  wicked,  are  gross 
in  the  extreme.  In  their  view  the  soul  of  a  good 
man  at  death  wings  its  way  to  a  sort  of  Elysian 
fields,  which  are  situated  beneath  the  thirty-third 
heaven,  while  the  soul  of  a  wicked  man  is  refused 
admittance,  and  doomed  to  wander  like  a  vagabond 
around  the  abodes  of  bliss,  or.  as  many  of  the  Ja- 
panese believe,  to  enter  into  foxes, — animals  which 
are  either  themselves  devils,  or  the  abodes  of  devils. 

AVhcn  the  Biidsdoists,  or  the  worshippers  ofBudha. 
made  their  appearance  in  Japan,  about  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  Budhism  was  embraced  by  a 
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large  number  of  the  Sinioists,  who  endeavoured  to 
compromise  the  matter,  by  mingling  some  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  old  religion  of  their 
country  with  tliat  of  Budha,  which  had  been  ira- 
oorted  either  from  China  or  Nepaul.  It  is  remark- 
able tViat  every  new  region  which  embraced  Budhkni 
gave  a  dirt'erent  name  to  the  founder  of  the  system. 
He  is  Biulha  in  Ceylon,  Fo  in  China,  Chakla-Mouni 
among  the  Mongolian  Tartars,  Sommona-Codom 
among  the  Nepaulese,  and  Amidas  among  the  Ja- 
panese;  the  last  mentioned  being  not  C'An/i/a,  how- 
ever, whom  they  believe  to  have  been  born  B.  c. 
1027,  but  the  Adi-Budha,  or  first  Budha  of  the 
Nepaulese,  who  was  not  a  human  sage,  but  the 
Divine  Being. 

While  Budsdoism  rapidly  gained  ground  among 
the  Sintoists,  it  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
Confucians,  who  had  already  become  a  powerful 
party  in  Japan.  A  Budhist  devotee,  however, 
arrived  from  India,  who  speedily  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  tide  of  popular  favour  towards  Biuhdoism. 
This  he  chiefly  accomplished  by  means  of  miracles 
which  he  professed  to  perform.  One,  in  jiarticular, 
wrought  a  powerful  iuipression  upon  the  people. 
This  was  the  transportation  of  an  image  of  Amidas 
from  China  into  a  province  of  Japan,  where  it  first 
made  its  appearance,  crowned  with  rays  of  light. 
A  temple  was  immediately  erected  in  honour  of  this 
deity,  who  from  that  time  became  the  most  popiJar 
object  of  worship.  Some  time  after  this  event, 
Budsdoism  made  great  progress  in  Japan,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ardent  and  unwearied  labours  of 
Sotoktai,  a  devoted  missionary  of  the  system. 

The  Japanese  are  singularly  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  idols.  "  Their  squares  and  highways,"  as 
Picart  informs  us,  "  are  always  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  some  idol,  which  is  erected  there  either 
with  a  view  to  kindle  flames  of  devotion  in  tlie  souls 
of  travellers,  or  with  an  intent  only  to  support  and 
protect  the  place.  There  are  idols  erected  likewise 
near  their  bridges,  and  round  about  their  temples, 
chapels,  and  convents.  The  people  purchase  either 
the  pictures  or  images  of  these  idols.  The  former 
are,  for  the  generality,  drawn  on  a  sheet,  or  half  a 
sheet  of  paper.  They  are  pasted,  like  bills  or  ad- 
vertisements, upon  the  gates  of  their  cities,  and  other 
public  buildings,  or  on  posts  at  the  corner  of  their 
bridges  and  streets.  The  people,  however,  are  not 
obliged,  as  they  pass  by,  to  prostrate  themselves,  or 
bow  the  knee  before  them.  They  have  generally, 
likewise,  an  image  of  their  domestic  and  tutelar  gods 
before  the  doors  of  their  houses." 

All  the  gods  of  .lapan  are  represented  in  a  gigantic 
or  monstrous  form  sitting  on  the  flower  of  a  plant 
which  the  Japanese  call  T<irate.  The  idols  are  all  gilt, 
and  their  heads  encircled  with  rays,  or  with  a  crown,  a 
garland,  a  sort  of  mitre,  oracapor  hat  in  the  Chinese 
fashion.  Animal-worsliip  is  practised  in, lapan,  origi- 
nating, probably,  in  the  notion  that  the  living  crea- 
tures wliich  they  adore  are  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 


heroes  and  princes.  Apes,  in  particular,  from  theil 
likeness  to  human  beings,  attract  great  reverence 
from  the  Japanese,  who  have  a  large  pagoda  OT 
temple  dedicated  exclusively  to  this  species  of  wor 
ship.  If  the  stag  is  not  also  an  object  of  adoration, 
it  is  at  all  events  held  in  such  veneration,  that  no  one 
is  allowed  to  attempt  to  kill  it.  Should  a  stag  hap- 
pen to  die  of  wounds  in  the  public  streets,  the  whole 
of  the  street  where  such  an  event  happened  would 
be  forthwith  demolished,  and  the  effects  of  its  inha 
bitants  seized,  sold,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in 
the  public  treasury.  Dogs  are  also  highly  valued, 
and  large  numbers  of  these  animals  are  quartered 
upon  the  inhabitants,  who  are  obliged  by  law  to 
nui-se  them  when  sick,  and  to  bury  them  when  dead. 
On  the  authority  of  Frees,  a  Romisli  missionary,  wo 
are  informed  tiiat  in  one  part  of  Japan,  at  least, 
the  fish  found  in  a  certain  river  are  accounted  sacred, 
and  it  is  reckoned  sacrilege  to  kill  them. 

The  most  extraordinary  temple  in  Japan  is  ore 
situated  near  Miako,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the 
Temple  of  Ten  Thousand  Idols,  and  of  which  we  have 
given  an  engraving  in  the  present  work.  This  temple 
is  thus  described  by  the  Dutch  compiler  of  the  embas- 
sies to  Japan  : — "  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  there 
is  a  gigantic  figure  of  an  idol,  that  has  his  ears  bored, 
his  head  bald,  and  chin  shaved,  much  like  a  Bramin  ; 
over  his  head,  and  under  the  canopy  that  covers  him, 
hang  five  or  six  little  bells.  On  each  side  of  him, 
that  is,  on  the  right  and  the  left  side  of  the  throne  ou 
which  this  deity  is  sitting,  there  are  several  statuei 
of  armed  men.  Moors  dancing,  wizards,  magicians 
and  devils.  There  are  likewise  several  representa> 
tions  of  thunder  and  the  winds.  Round  about  the 
walls  of  the  temple,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  are  a  thousand  iddls  all  resembling  Canon. 
Each  idol  is  crowned,  has  thirty  arms,  and  seven 
heads  upon  his  breast.  Tliey  are  all  made  of  solid 
gold;  every  individual  decoration  belonging  to  them, 
as  also  to  the  temple,  is  likewise  of  the  same  precious 
metal."  Kampfer's  description  of  it  is  somewhat 
ditierent : — "  In  tlie  middle  of  the  pagoda,"  says  he, 
"  sits  a  prodigious  large  idol,  which  has  six-and-forty 
arms  and  hands.  Sixteen  black  demi-gods,  of  gigan 
tic  stature,  are  planted  round  about  him.  At  some 
considerable  distance  there  are  two  rows  of  other 
idols,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  which  are  all  gilt,  and  all  standing.  Each  idol 
has  several  arms.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here, 
that  the  multiplicity  of  arms  and  hands  expresses,  o 
is  a  symbol  of,  the  power  of  the  idol.  Some  have  a 
kind  of  shepherds'  crooks  in  their  hands,  others  gar- 
lands, and  all  of  them  one  implement  or  another. 
Their  heads  are  surrounded  with  rays,  and  there  ara 
seven  other  figures  over  them,  the  middlemost  wherco! 
is  less  than  the  rest.  In  this  Pantheon  there  are 
likewise  ten  or  a  dozen  rows  of  other  idols,  about  the 
common  stature  of  a  man,  .set  very  close  together, 
and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  gi'adually 
ascend,  in  order  that  all  of  them  may  be  equallj 
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